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PREFACE 


GrerMany stands in the centre of Europe, and on her 
soil all the great international struggles have been fought, 
—the Thirty Years’ War, the early campaigns of the Span- 
ish Succession War, the Seven Years’ War, the gigantic 
wars against Napoleon. It is the custom for modern edu- 
cators to recommend the study of the history of France 
as a guiding thread through the intricacies of general 
European history; but is this choice justifiable? The 
two great, omnipresent factors of the whole medieval 
period are the Papacy and the Empire; the Empire was 
German from the ninth to the nineteenth century, — from 
the days of Charlemagne until the days of Francis II.,— 
and the Empire interfered in the affairs of the Papacy 
and of Italy far more than did France. When we come 
to the period of the Reformation, surely -Luther and his 
kind were more prominent than the French reformers, 
and the Emperor Charles V. had more to do with the 
affairs of Europe than any of the French kings. In the 
Thirty Years’ War, larger interests were at stake than 
in the Huguenot struggles, and the German Peace of 
Westphalia necessitated a recasting of the whole map of 
Europe. Louis XIV., it is true, gave the tone to the high 
society of his ago, and French was almost universally 
spoken and. written at the German courts; but this influ- 
ence was neither very deep nor very beneficial. Nor can 
it be denied that the French Revolution produced great 
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results for Hurope. Yet its effects, as far as Germany 
was concerned, have been overrated; the liberation of the 
serfs would probably have been accomplished without it, 
while constitutional government, popular representation, 
and trial by jury had still to wait for half a century. 

If we look for striking personalities and events, the 
reigns of Frederick the Great and of William I. were of 
supreme importance to Europe, and, as was not the case 
with Louis XIV. and Napoleon, their acquisitions were of 
a permanent character. All in all, it has seemed to me 
that I could engage in no more thankful occupation than 
in writing the history of Germany; the more so as German 
treatments of the subject presuppose- more knowledge 
than is usually to be found in the American reader, and 
as no other American writer has ever attempted the task. 
The work of Lewis, founded on an antiquated German 
text-book, does not fulfil the most modest demands. 

My warm thanks are due to Professor Sumner, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for valuable sug- 
gestions; tomy brother, Mr. H. G. Henderson, for stylistic 
revision; and to my wife for the detection of errors in the 
proof. The tables in Lindner’s Deutsche Geschichte have 
made it easier for me to draw up my own chronological 
view;. while Putzger’s valuable school atlas has been of 
assistance in the matter of maps. For a complete bib- 
liography of German history, the reader is referred to 
Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde, and to the Jahresbericht 
der Geschichtswissenschaft. 


Wasuineton, D.C., 
February 18, 1902, 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 


CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY GERMANS 


Lrrnraturn: In Bruno Gebhardt, Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte, 
there 1s a useful but dry treatment of the period covered by this chapter. 
See Tacitus, Germania, and the extracts fram the Salic Law translated. 
in Tenderson, Select INstorical Documents of the Middle Ayes, a work 
compiled with the 1dea of laying a foundation for the present history. 
The most attractive treatment of these carly times is that of Freytag, 
Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit, 1s good from a historical as 
from a literary standpoint, Kaufmann’s Deutsche Geschirhte, 1eaching 
to the reign of Charlemagne, is oxcellent. Ilauck’s Kerchengeschichte 
Deutschlands cannot be too highly praised, but only extends to 1126 a.v. 


THE remains of lake-dwellings found bencath the sur- 
face of the water, the belongings of the dead rendered 
up by recently discovered tombs, a few comments of 
Roman writers on a people with whom their armies had 
come into hostile contact, a detailed description, finally, 
by the hand of Tacitus, of Gormany and the Germans as 
they were in his day,—such are the sources from which 
modern. historians have reconstructed the first period in a 
great nation’s history. 

No idle whim drove our forefathers out into the lakes 
and cdused them to erect their houses on posts driven 
into the mud. Here alone in a wild age could they find 


refuge from beasts of prey and from the greed of man ; 
VoL, I~ B 1 


The lake 
dwellers, 
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here they could readily supply themselves with fish, while 
not debarred from making hunting expeditions to the 
shore. None too restricted was the area of these watery 
homes, for in some of the settlements the superstructures 
rested on no less than from twenty to thirty thousand 
posts. One*enemy, indeed, could not be avoided, for 
almost every one of the buildings of which the ruins re- 
main ended by being burnt to the water’s edge. Charred 
and broken the piles stand there to this day, while from | 
the mud at their base have been extracted many a tool 
and weapon—chisels of bone, axes and saws of stone, 
daggers and arrowheads made from the stag’s horn or the 
tooth of the wild boar. 

The first traceable information concerning the Germans 
was brought to southern Europe by a Marseilles merchant 
named Pytheas, who, in the days of Alexander the Great, 
visited the shores of the Baltic and discovered great 
quantities of the useful product known as amber. From 
this period, the fourth century before Christ, seem to date 

“many of the graves that have furnished such interesting 
relics. The age of stone and bone implements was passing 
into an age of bronze and iron. A certain striving for ele- 
gance and luxury becomes evident —we find necklaces of 
amber beads, of ivory, and of colored stones, while bits 
of yellow ochre lead to the inference that paint was not 
unknown as 4 means of personal adornment. Owing to 
the great number of graves laid open, and to the richness 
and variety of their contents, the museums of Germany 
are full to overflowing with these implements and trap- 
pings of prehistoric man. From the tomb discovered 
near Hallstatt in the Salzkammergut in 1846 there have 
been taken six thousand objects of various kinds; while 
with regard to the human remains themselves, the inter- 
esting fact is made apparent that about one-half of the 
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bodies had been burned, one-half buried in their natural 
state. Strangely enough, in these old burial places, bodies 
laid to rest in oaken coffins have been found to be better 
preserved than those in stone chests. ‘The tombs them- 
selves are of every size and shape, the largest measuring 
some two hundred and fifty feet in length, by thirty-five 
to forty in height; some are regular chambers of stone 
covered each with an enormous slab; one such discovered 
. near Luneburg measures some eighteen by fourteen feet. 
These graves furnish information of more than anti- 
quarian interest. The fact that the wives and servants of 


great personages were immolated with them is proved’ 


beyond dispute; one group has been found consisting of 
a single upright figure surrounded by eight others in a 
crouching position. Bones of animals mixed with those 
of’ human beings lead to the assumption that war-horses, 
also, followed their masters to Walhalla. The shape and 
material of the implements and utensils, the uses for 
which they were evidently intended, the character, finally, 
of the ornamentation, all throw light on the civilization 
of the time. Where razors and combs are found we can 
infer that attention was paid to personal appearance ; while 
the curious urns with human face discovered in West 
Prussia point to an interesting attempt at symbolical and 
artistic expression. Eyes and nose are clearly marked, 
the cover of the urn is the top of the head,*while in the 
ears hang bronze rings with drops of amber, and around 
the neck circlets of bronze and iron. Another class of 
inferences can be drawn from the fact that implements 
made from a certain kind of stone are found miles away 
from places where such stone abounds; an oxtensive 
trade in such objects must have been carried on, and, 
indeed, traces can be found of the very workshops in 
which they were doubtless manufactured. 


Ancient 
customs, 
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Leaving the antiquarian’s field for more solid ground, 
we find various items of interest in the works of Latin 
authors. Cesar, Strabo, aud Tacitus all mention the 
Germans as spreading out toward the south. To this 
they were driven by pressure from the rear, as also by 
insufficiency of territory’ resulting from superficial and 
extravagant methods of agriculture. Much that we hear 
is mere rumor, as when Pliny gravely asserts that the 
dwellers on the Baltic islands have horses’ hoofs, and ears 
large enough to cover their bodies. 

Of the clashes at arms with the Germans, Roman writers 
have more to say. In the days of the Consul Marius the 
flood-gates of the North seemed opened, and the Cimbrians 
and Teutons rushed in, making the Romans tremble for 
their very capital. A few details of the two great battles 
fought by Marius, one in southern France and one in 
northern Italy, have come down to us: how the barbarians 
were completely outwitted by superior tactics, allowing the 
Romans to fall upon them simultaneously in front and rear ; 
how the burning sun of the South helped to weaken the 
power of resistance of the children of the North; and how, 
in both cases; defeat meant utter annihilation. On the field 
of Aque Sextiz none were left but the faithful German 
dogs, who mounted guard over the bodies of the slain. 

The first great organizer among the Germans was a cer- 
tain Ariovistus with whom Cesar came in contact; Roman 
discipline eventually prevailed, Ariovistus was worsted, 
and, after the flight of the formidable leader, a short era 
of friendliness and peace ensued. Germans entered the 
Roman service and even came to form the imperial body- 
guard, learning valuable lessons of strategy which they 
were afterward able to turn to telling account. Differ- 
ences arose between Augustus and the tribe of the Sigani- 
brians, who, joining with others, made an inroad into 
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Gaul, defeated the legate, and even secured 2 Roman 
eagle. Peace was eventually restored, but the emperor, 
determined that his provinces should never again be exposed 
to such danger, prepared for an invasion of Germany on a 
large scale. Year after year he sent his stepsons, Drusus 
and Tiberius, to tame this stubborn people. Tortresses 
were built, of which one, the Saalburg near Homburg, has 
remained to our own day, and is about to be reconstructed 
on the old lines; a canal was dug through which Roman 
fleets swept from the Rhine to the Yssel, passing thence 
through the Zuyder Zee, then an inland lake, into the 
North Sea. 

A few years later, 9 A.D., came the crucial conflict for 
land and liberty. 14 was then that the Cheruscan leader, 
Hermann or Arminius, fell on the Roman proconsul, Varus, 
in the Teutoburg Forest, destroying his splendid army. 
“Varus, Varus, give me back my legions!” was the wail 
of the distracted emperor when he heard the disheartening 
news. He dismissed his body-guard and forbade the city 
to all German visitors. With a few unimportant expedi- 
tions the long series of Roman aggressions closed, and 
Tacitus does not hesitate to call Arminius “the undoubted 
liberator of Germany.” 

From now on, for several generations, there was peace, 
and the great Roman historian learns to love and honor the 
country about which he writes. Within the compass of a 
few pages he gives us a wonderful piciure of the Germans 
of his day; ho, the aristocrat, writhing under the imperial 
yoke, feels strangely drawn toward this simple and innocent 
people, this “ special, unmixed race, like only to itself.” 

Tacitus tells of a land full of “bristling” woods and 
“uncanny ” marshes, but rich in cattle, which lacked, how- 
ever, “a peculiar stately character ” and the “ proud adorn- 
ment of its B8ws.” To have a numerous herd was the 
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“joy of the German, his favorite, his only, source of 
wealth.” The settlements were made, not in towns as 
with the Romans, but in open spaces near fountains or 
groves; the houses stood by themselves —possibly, sug- 
gests the historian, through dread of fire, but probably 
because the people knew no better. Each village had its 
common pasturage and distributed its arable land in lots 
or parcels, prescribing rigidly to all its members what 
land should lie fallow, what crops should be raised, and 
when and how the seed should be sown. 

The “ marks,” as they were called from the broad boun- 
dary line drawn around them, over which no stranger could 
come without blowing his horn, were populated by large 
groups of kinsmen or clans. Strong as in the old patri- 
archal days were the ties of family; the head of the clan 
commanded and watched over all the rest, and the Romans 
wondered at seeing chieftains as anxious to redeem their 
nephews from captivity as though they were their own 
sons. Justice was administered in the court of the “hun- 
dred,” or district containing some hundred families with 
their slaves and dependants, and the “ centenarius” or 
hundred-man, who’ opened and closed the “moot,” re- 
mained for centuries the acknowledged mouthpiece of the 
old Germanic liberties. 

The German men as described by Tacitus were a strange 
mixture of high-mindedness and brutality. Loyalty and 
bravery were cardinal virtues. Each chieftain was sur- 
rounded by a war-band of chosen youths, who were to cover 
and defend him and to sacrifice their own heroic deeds to 
his glory; the chieftain fought for victory, the war-band 
for the chieftain. If, on the one hand, it was disgraceful 
for a leader to be outdone in bravery by any of his fol- 
lowers, it betokened, on the other, the ineffaceable shame 
of a lifetime to have deserted a leader or to have thrown 
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away the shield in battle. To supplement these virtuous 
ideals it must be stated that reverence for old men and 
hospitality to strangers are mentioned among the charac- 
teristics of the ancient Germans. To refuse shelter to one 
asking it was considered a crime, and when, a man’s own 
stores were exhausted, he accompanied his guest to the 
house of a neighbor. For persons of distinction entertain- 
ments were inaugurated: naked youths would disport 
themselves in the sword dance among ‘upturned blades 
and sharpened spear-heads; “pleasure it gave to the 
lookers-on, pleasure, too, to those who performed,” which 
is more remarkable. When a chieftain died he was hon- 
ored to the utmost in his burial, his body being burned 
amid the fumes of the richest and rarest of woods. 

The reverse of the pieture is highly unedifying. When The Ger- 
not on the war-path the chieftains were wont to lie about ™® in time 
like lazy dogs, leaving the care of the fields and all other se penne: 
peaceful labors to the women and slaves. For their own 
part they passed their time in gambling and in drinking 
a concoction which was new to the Roman historian, and 
of which he did not approve, but which we of wider 
experience have no difficulty in designating as a kind of 
beer brewed from barley. For successive days and nights 
these carouses would continue, to the accompaniment of 
the falling dice, the desire of winning amounting to a 
frenzy. On one casual throw the players would stake 
all their earthly possessions, yes, even the liberty of their 
own persons. Voluntarily the loser submitted to be bound 
and to be handed over to a neighboring tribe in exchange 
for merchandise. “Stubbornness in a wrong cause,” is the 
verdict of Tacitus; but he adds that the Germans them- 
selves consider it pride in keeping the word once pledged. 

No less anomalous than the position of these sottish yet 
courageous chieftains was that of the German women. 
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Legally considered they were chattels, like the slaves, and 
the very name “ Weib” has come down in grammar as 
of the neuter gender. Their marriage contracts were regu- 
lar sales, the union not being lawful unless the bridegroom 
could prove by witnesses that he had paid the required 
sum. It was a token of subjection when the free, waving 
hair was bound into a braid and knot. 

Yet Tacitus has much to say about the honor and 
respect shown to these same women, and about their help- 
fulness and strength of character. They, with their chil- 
dren, stood by in the battles, exhorting or chiding as the 
case might demand. “In them,” writes Tacitus, “each man 
sees his holiest witnesses — those best fitted to award him 
his meed of praise. To his wife or mother he brings his 
wounds, which they are not afraid to look upon and count. 
... History tells how, by their prayers, the tide of many 
a wavering and half-despaired-of battle has been turned.” 
The marriage relation was respected, and polygamy only 
allowed among the princes, who for state reasons might 
make family alliances. Infidelity was punished by severe 
and public scourging: “there among the Germans,” writes 
Tacitus, “vice is not laughed at, and to do evil with evil 
doers is not scoffingly called ‘being up to date,’ ” : 

With the last page of the Germania the curtain falls for 
a long period of years, but we can trace developments from 
the final outcome. The Romans definitively abandoned 
an aggressive policy and built away at their protecting 
wall, a monumental fortification, second only in concep- 
tion and execution to the great wall of China. There are 
sections of this Limes or Pfahibau which must have been 
fifty feet broad at the base and as high as sixteen feet. The 
whole was some three hundred miles in length, flanked by 
hundreds of camps and towers, the latter near enough to 
each other to permit of communicating signals by lighting 
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fires at night or by raising and lowering beams by day. 
Behind the wall was a moat, in front a waste stretch of 
land which Germans might only cross when escorted by 
Roman soldiers. 

Meanwhile, within the precincts of the Roman Empire 
itself, numerous Germans had been allowéd to settle; 
whole tribes at last were given tracts of land, receiving the 
official title of faderati, or allies, and engaging to fight the 
battles of their adopted country. Their influence made 
itself felt in every direction; many individuals rose to 
honor and distinction in the state service, and allied them- 
selves in marriage with the noblest families of the capital. 
The Romans, for their own part, found pleasure in the 
general appearance and cast of countenance of the foreign- 
e's; it became the fashion to imitate them, and the Roman 
ladies took to wearing blond wigs, or to smearing their own 
hair with the reddish oil which the German warriors used 
when they decked themselves for batile. Of such moment 
did the Emperor Honorius consider the matter, that he 
issued an edict against the practice. Even with the Ger- 
mans who remained at home the Romans maintained a 
certain amount of intercourse and commerce. German 
traders, indeed, were subject to stern restrictions, and were 
only allowed to approach the Limes at stated points, but 
the Roman merchants penetrated into the very heart of 
Germany. Essentially Roman products, such as statues of 
Jupiter, not to speak of numberless imperial coins, have 
been found in Freienwalde and in the Lausitz—as far 
north, indeed, as modern Sweden. The Emperor Tiberius 
is known to have looked upon the German turnip as a 
delicacy, while the grain of which the Schwarzbrod is made 
is referred to in a decree of the year 301. About the same 
time, too, we hear of German smoked meats, beyond a 
doubt the famous Westphalian hams. Other staples were 
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furs, goose feathers, sausages, antlers, human hair, and 
pomatum. 

Roman culture, to some extent at least, penetrated in 
the wake of the traders, while Roman Christianity, in the 
form of the Arianism just then in vogue in the Hastern 
Empire, found its way to the tribe of the Goths. Toward 
the end of the third century the latter had made an inroad 
into the empire and had carvied away captive two Greeks 
from Cappadocia. To these exiles there was born in 311 
A.D. a son named Ulfila or Wulfila, a gifted boy who 
made himself equally familiar with the Greek, the Gothic, 
and the Latin languages. As he grew up and regained 
his libeity he embraced that form of the Christian religion 
in favor at Constantinople, was consecrated bishop at 
Antioch, and returned as missionary to the scenes of his 
youth. Here, after making a number of converts, he 
incurred the enmity of Athanarich, king of the Visigoths, 
and was obliged to flee to Roman soil, where he founded a 
haven of rest in Meesia. He labored and taught for many 
years, occasionally journeying to Constantinople, where we 
find his name in the records of a council in 860 «.p., 
as one of the subscribers to the Arian creed. When, 
twenty-one years later, he died, his loss was widely felt, and 
no less a person than the Emperor Theodosius walked 
in his funeral procession.V 

Of all Wulfila’s services to his people and to posterity, 
one of the greatest was the translation of the Bible into the 
Gothic tongue, a large fragment of which work, including 
nearly the whole New Testament, is known as the Silver 
Codex and is preserved in the library of the university 
at Upsala, a treasure beyond price, the oldest existing 
monument of German learning and letters. To us, indeed, 
it has a value that is more than philological and literary, 
for from it we glean historically almost all that we know 
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of the culture of the Germans during the whole fourth cen- 
tury. There are native words for many a Biblical term that 
show a fair degree of civilization: “smithy” are distin- 
guished from “carpenters,” “buildings” from “tents.” 
Jars and kettles, dishes, chests, and baskets seem to have 
been in common use, as also threshing-flails and millstones. 
Gardeners cultivated their gardens, deeds were drawn up 
and sealed. Yet the written language of the Goths must 
have been very imperfect, for we know that Wulfila was 
obliged to extend the alphabet, supplying the deficiencies 
from the Greek and Latin. Fondly and faithfully the old 
bishop labored over his task; but in the midst of his work 
the thought came to him that the warlike doings in the 
Book of Kings might not edify his rade hearers, so he 
quietly left it out. 

All this time, while the Goths were being guided toward 
Christianity and civilization, and while Roman armies and 
Roman society were growing more and more Germanized, 
a great and important change was coming over the [ace of 
northern Europe. The maivellous prolificness of the Ger- 
mans, added to their lack of intensive methods of culti- 
vating the soil, precipitated the movement known as the 
wandering of the nations. Already, in the third century, 
the fifty or more tribes whose names are mentioned by 
Tacitus had merged and coalesced into larger associations, 
which had gradually pressed forward to the very borders 
of Roman territory. The final impetus came from the rear, 
when, about 875 a.p., the fierce Asiatic tribe of the Huns 
crossed the Volga and entered on their career of conquest 
and intimidation. With the Visigoths, whom they drove 
before them, was that Alaric who was later to sack Rome. 
There is no need here to follow in detail the different 
migrations of the tribes, or to trace the rise and fall of 
each small monarchy; of the eight Teutonic kingdoms 
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founded on Roman soil in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
four, those of Odoacer and Theodoric, of the Burgundians, 
and of the Vandals, were quickly to wane and fall; two, 
those of the Visigoths in Spain and the Lombards in Italy, 
were to endure for a few centuries, while only two, that of 
the Anglo-Saxons in Britain and that of the Franks in 
Gaul, were to show real and lasting vitality. 

It must not be supposed of these wandering German 
conquerors that, wherever they came, they utterly stamped 
out the Roman civilization. On the contrary, the two peo- 
ples often settled down peacefully side by side, the new- 
comers merely claiming for themselves a certain fixed share, 
one-third or two-thirds of each estate. In this there was no 
great hardship to the Romans, for, according to the same 
principle, armies of so-called allies had often been quartered 
on them. For the student of institutions, nothing can be 


‘more instructive than to trace the gradual fusion of the two 


civilizations: the Romans gave language, literature, and 
law, as well as many of their time-honored customs, to their 
invaders ; the latter brought in new principles of govern- 
ment and a new conception of liberty and personal rights. 

The question suggests itself, why Germany was not 
emptied, and rendered desolate by this constant pouring 
forth of peoples, In point of fact the migrators rarely con-- 
stituted the whole of their tribe; remnants, for instance, of 
Goths who remained behind on the Black Sea while their 
fellows invaded Italy could still be found in the seven- 
teenth century. It was the surplus population, as a rule, 
that was anxious to be gone; and their exodus, not infre- 
quently, took place with the solemn sanction of a general 
assembly. Nor was the break with the parent stock con- 
sidered final; individuals might still hold land in their old 
settlements. Long after his conquest of the north coast of 
Africa, Genseric, the Vandal king’ received a deputation . 
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from his former home in Silesia, urging that he and his 
followers should renounce their old possessions. The 
request was refused on the plea that no one could be 
secure against a change of fortune. 

Far, then, from being depopulated, Germany’s store 
of warriors seemed to the Romans fairly ‘inexhaustible; 
“they increase, but we decrease,” wrote Salvianus in the 
fifth century, while Paul, the son of Warnefried, who out- 
lived the last invasions, contrasts his own desolate land 
with crowded Germany, ‘and surmises that the ice and 
snow of the North are more favorable to propagation than 
the climate of poor, plague-ridden Italy. 

The Franks, especially, never lost touch with their own 
and with kindred German peoples, — an important fact, 
when we consider the enervating effect of purcly Roman 
influences on Goths and Visigoths, Burgundians and Van- 
dals. These Franks were the founders of a new Germany; 
and with them our history will concern itself almost ex- 
clusively; they had begun their career of expansion about 
the year 400 A.D., at which time, unlike the Goths, they 
were still heathen. We hear of them, a little later, in 
northern Gaul, and in the present Holland and Belgium, 
roughly divided into two great groups, the Salians and 
Ripuarians, each group in turn consisting of many different 
tribes. It was Clovis, a Salian Frank of the family of 
Meroveus, who, by extensive conquests, and especially by 
the base murder of all possible rival princes, first consoli- 
dated these lands into a strong kingdom. He captured 
and put to death Syagrius, that enterprising Roman gov- 
ernor who, after the fall of the Western Empire, had con- 
tinued to administer in his own name a large part of Gaul. 
He lopped off many of its provinces from the once powerful 
Visigothic kingdom of Toulouse, and carried off the treas- 
ures which Alaric had gathered together in Rome. He 
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defeated the Allemanni in a memorable battle, and their 
former lands along the Main and the Neckar became 
known by the name of Franconia, with the principal city 
of Fiankfort, or ford of the Franks. The Burgundians 
were partially, in the next generation wholly, subdued. 

But Clovis was more than a conqueror, he was also a far- 
seeing statesman; no wiser political move was ever made 
than when, in 496 A.D., he determined to become a Christian, 
and to adhere to the form of religion authorized by Rome, 
as opposed to that spread by the Eastern church. Many 
writers have, with justice, attributed the fall of the other 
Germanic kingdoms to mutual hatred of the Arians and 
the orthodox. Clovis, on the contrary, rallied around him 
the entire clergy of Gaul, with all their wealth and influ- 
ence. IIis biographer, the Bishop of Tours, lauds him to 
the skies as the champion of the true faith, and even when 
commenting ona treacherous murder, which the king him- 
self had instigated, declares that thus the Lord laid low 
his enemies, as a reward for walking in His ways and 
doing what was pleasing in His sight. 

The conversion took place publicly and with dramatic 
effect. The king had registered a vow that, should he 
prove successful in the battle of Tolbiacum against the 
Allemanni, he would yield to the entreaties of his Bur- 
gundian wife and accept her God. After the battle, with a 
number of his followers, he received baptism; and the proud 
Sigambrian knelt at the feet of Remigius of Rheims, and 
meekly bowed his head while the bishop bade him burn 
what he had adored and adore what he had burned. It 
must not, however, be supposed that this act was the result 
of any mere sudden impulse. Clovis was well prepared for 
it, and had well weighed its future consequences. He had 
‘always desired to win the support of the church, and had 
already allowed his infant sons to be baptized. The story 
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has been often told of how ata distribution of booty he had 
interfered to save a sacred vessel for a Christian bishop; his 

design had been defeated, for his warriors were far from 

looking upon him as an absolute despot, but with his own 

hand he had afterward killed the man who thwarted him. 

The results of the conversion proved in the end more far- 
reaching than even Clovis could have foreseen; the way Results of 
had been opened for a close alliance between the Roman the ac- 
Papacy and the Frankish kingdom, Ilad the Franks re- ee 
mained heretics in the eyes of Rome, the imperial crown sanity, 
could never have been placed on the head of Charlemagne. 

As for Clovis himself, he had found a watchword that 
legitimatized, as it were, his position: “I cannot endure 

it,” he said of the Visigoths, “that these Arians should 

possess a part of Gaul. Let us, with God’s help, set forth 

and conquer them and add their land to our kingdom!” 

The Franks were able in a way to give their own stamp 

to the Christianity they adopted, and their Christ became 
the model of a warrior-leader. Clovis regretted that he 
and his followers had not been present to avenge the Cru- 
cifixion, and good Bishop Gregory praises the utterance. 
The miracles recorded in Merovingian times consist largely 
of saintly intervention in the midst of battle, and of similar 
godlike performances, Old heathen rites continued to be 
performed under the guise of Christian ceremonial; and 
saints’ images, like idols, were carried round as a protection 
against fire, illness, and death. It was a change of name, 
but not of substance ; Siegfried’s dragon became the dragon 
of St. George, while the virtues of the old goddesses were 
transferred to the Virgin Mary. 

For two and a half centuries after the death of Clovis The Mero- 
the dynasty of the Merovingians continued to reign over Wsian 
the Franks; but only twice, and for brief spaces of time, ane 
were all the different lands united under one hand. The 
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usual law of succession demanded that the father should 
provide equally for all of his sons ; the kingdom accordingly 
was riven, and sundered, and a premium set on fratricide 
and intrigue. Two more bloodthirsty women than those 
guardians of princes, Brunhilda and Fredegunda, would 
be hard to find in all history. ; 

It is strange to note in these early times how the power 
of the kings was marked and estimated by purely external 
tokens, by wealth and display, or even by the length of 
the royal locks. The gold of the conquered Romans gave 
a chance for unaccustomed luxury, and monarchs vied 
with each other in reckless extravagance. King Chilperich 
had a dinner service of gold and precious stones, while 
one single dish of the many owned by King Gunthram 
weighed 470 pounds. Queen Fredegunda’s son, at the age 
of two, possessed four wagon loads of silks and ornaments, 
while no less than fifty such accompanied the Princess 
Raguntha, who in 584 A.D. was sent to the Visigoths in 
Spain. The scale was often turned in favor of a candidate 
to the throne by the amount of his treasure, so that the 
relative who seized a dead king’s belongings increased his 
chances of succeeding to the throne. 

The long wavy hair was a distinguishing feature of this 
dynasty, and their particular pride and joy. We can see it 
still on ‘all the coins and seals of the time, and we know 
from old chroniclers that he who lost his curls was 
debarred from the throne until they grew again. A dis- 
tracted mother once chose death for her two sons rather 
than that they should suffer such indignity. 

As fime went on the Merovingian kings became more 
and more feeble and enervated ; we hear of vicious acts 
committed in earliest youth. The wonder is that the race 
did not sooner die out; its scions, at last, had not strength 
of mind even for the crimes and bloodshed that lend a 
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shuddering interest to the reigns of their ancestors. They 
became the type for all future ages of rots fainéants, of 
shadowy, do-nothing kings. All the power had come into 
the hands of the chief officers of the household, the mayors 
of the palace, who for years and generations conducted the 
business of ruling. Einhard, the friend and biographer of 
Charles the Great, has preserved a most’ vivid picture of 
the weakness of the declining dynasty. He tells how the 
feeble king, content with the royal name, and with the 
waving hair and long beard, sat on. the throne and played 
the part of ruler; how he received the envoys of foreign 
powers, and delivered to them, as if on his own authority, 
the answers which had been dictated to him, and which he 
might not dare to change. 

No wonder that the practice of the Christian religion, 
which especially needed the fostering care of wise rulers, 
began to decline. So degenerate did the church become 
that Columbanus, the Irish missionary who sought these 
regions at the end of the sixth century, was forced to write 
home that “the love of mortification was scarcely to be 
found even in a few places.” What man could do to stem 
the disorders Columbanus did. A member of that church 
of St. Patrick which had developed its own teachings in 
antagonism to Rome, he was a perfectly fearless, nay re- 
lentless, reformer. When still a youth he had determined 
to go forth into the world and preach the gospel, and had 
sprung over the prostrate form of his mother when she 
tried to bar his egress, declaring that he never wished 
to look upon her face again. With twelve comrades he 
had crossed over to the Continent, where his fiery enthusi- 
asm won him many followers. “Even bishops turned to him 
for guidance and powerful nobles placed their children 
under his care. His courage‘was unbending; he braved the 
heathen in the very act of sacrificing, and once poured on the 
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ground thelibation the Allemanni were about to offer to their 
god. He labored incessantly for fifty years, but at last was 
expelled from the land on the plea that his method of 
calculating Easter differed from that of the Gallic clergy! 

Columbanus founded three monasteries and drew up a 
rule for their guidance —so severe, indeed, that the pain of 
scourging was prescribed for an unguarded cough. More 
lasting than his own foundations was that of one of his 
disciples, St. Gall, who, at one of the loveliest points of the 
lake of Constance, established a settlement where, through- 
out the darkest of the Dark Ages, learning and art shone 
forth like a beacon light. 

Meanwhile in other fields the spirit of order had been at 
work among the Frankish people. A form of local govern- 
ment had been established for all the different parts of the 
kingdom, and a code of laws drawn up, simple yet com- 
prehensive, and readily sufficing for all the ordinary matters 
of daily life. Just as in modern times we see states divided 
into counties and townships, so the Merovingian land fell 
naturally into the canton (etvitas or gaw) and the hundred. 
In the latter the people still chose their centenarius or hun- 
dred-man, but the chief official in the district was now the 
king’s count, who took for his maintenance one-third of 
the revenue drawn from fines and taxes. The count it 
was who now at regular stated intervals came to the spot 
on the village green where the hundred court was to be 
held, ascended the throne that was placed there for him, 
and hung up his shield on a post or tree to show that the 
solemn proceedings were about to begin. Those charged 
with crime and their accusers were brought before him, 
though very different were the proceedings from those of a 
modern trial. The merits of the case itself were not gone 
into; the plaintiff brought the charge, the defendant fur- 
nished, not witnesses, but a number of kinsmen and neigh- 
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bors who were willing to swear that they did not consider 
him guilty. Or, again, resort might be had to the judgment 
by ordeal or to trial by combat, the count, apparently as- 
sisted by priests, conducting the proceedings. Under the 
Merovingian and Carolingian rulers a number of ordeals 
were in vogue, but none was more common than that of 
forcing the suspected person to seize with his bare hand a 
stone suspended by a string in a caldron of boiling water. 
If the water burnt his hand, the voice of God was believed 
to have spoken against him, and he was handed over to the 
law to suffer the penalty for his crime. 

It is difficult to put one’s self in the attitude of these 
simple, superstitious people; it is all too evident that only 
fraud on the part of the priest could save the victim from 
injury. Yet in every case of ordeal the burden of proof 
lay with the accused; in every case the commonest laws of 
nature would have had to be reversed before he could be 
declared innocent. Women as well as men were forced to 
walk a certain distance with red-hot irons in their hands, 
or to cross barefoot over glowing ploughshares, In the 
ordeal by cold water the victim was bound and thrown into 
a tank, where, if he sank, he was punished; if*he floated, 
he went free. Was the whole system a bit of priestly jug- 
glery, to show their power of working mizaeles ? 

The ordeal or the combat over, the man who had guc- 
cumbed was obliged to submit to the penalty prescribed by 
the law of his own tribe or province. These laws were 
early committed to writing—in the Latin language —and 
are among the most interesting records of the past. They 
seem to have been drawn up originally in answer to a need 
of regulating the relations of the conquerors to the sub- 
jected Romans. Most famous of all is the Salic Law, which 
dates from the time of Clovis, and takes us down the whole 
scale of punishments, from the fine required for the murder 
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of a bishop to that claimed for abusive epithets, like witch, 
perjurer, spy, fox, or hare. Wounds were rated according 
to their length, depth, and relative position, and according 
to the amount of blood that flowed from them; and the 
sum was increased tenfold, with the fee of a doctor in ad- 
dition, if the blow had been struck below the waist. It is 
curious to note that crimes with the Franks were not of- 
fences against the state, but purely against the individual 
and his friends: “If any one shall have dug up and plun- 
dered a corpse already buried, and it shall have been proved 
on him, he shall be outlawed until the day when he comes 
to an agreement with the relatives of the dead man, and 
they ask for him that he be allowed to come among men.” 
And again, “If any one’s father have been killed, the sons 
shall have half the compounding money ( Wergeld); and 
the other half, the nearest relatives . . . shall divide among 
themselves.” 

Through these old laws, as well as through the oldest 
legal tormulas that have been preserved, there often runs 
a vein of poetry, while some situations are painted in the 
most dramatic language. The guilty man, says an old 
curse, shall be outlawed so far as fire burns and earth 
grows green, so far as “the hawk flies through the long 
spring day with the wind resting under his two wings.” 
According to the Salic Law the offender who has not where- 
with to pay his fine is first to renounce all his property, 
“and he shall afterward go into his house, and shall 
collect in his hand dust from the four corners of it, 
and shall afterward stand upon the threshold, looking in- 
ward into the house. And then, with his left hand, 
he shall throw over his shoulders some of that dust on the 
nearest relative that he has. ... And after that, in his 
shirt, without girdle and without shoes, a staff in his hand, 
he shall spring over the hedge.” A dismal picture of 
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renunciation and ruin! But not more moving than the ac- 
count in the Frisian Law of the three cases of necessity, in 
which the mother can lay hands on the heritage of her 
child: “when the child is captive and in chains in the 
north over the sea or in the south over the mountains;” 
“when years of scarcity come and fierce hunger stalks over 
the land and the child would die of starvation;” ‘ when,” 
finally, “the child is stark naked or homeless, and the 
misty dark night and the icy cold winter rise over the pal- 
ings, and all men hasten to house and home, and the wild 
beast seeks the hollows of the trees and the caves of the 
mountains, there to eke out his existence; when the child, 
under age, weeps and bemoans its bare limbs and bewails 
that it has no roof, and that its father who should protect 
it against the cold winter and fierce hunger is lying so 
deep down in the darkness under earth and oaken planks, 
covered and held fast by four nails: then the mother may 
alienate and sell her child’s inheritance |” 

The alliterative form in many of the old laws shows a joy 
in sweet sounds, and we know from other evidence that the 
Germans were already in the habit of singing popular melo- 
dies. Tacitus tells how they “ filled the valleys and wooded 
heights with the echoes of gleeful song,” though the Em- 
peror Julian wonders how they can enjoy their own music, 
which seems to him “not unlike the croaking of violently 
shrieking birds.” A later, still severer, critic was a certain 
Deacon John, who inveighs against the Gerfhan rendering 
of the noble Gregorian chants: “ when they try,” he says, 
“to sing the mild melody with their own modulations and 
trills, the barbaric wildness of their thirsty throats emits 
harsh tones with a certain natural resonance, as if heavy 
wagons with confused noise of thunder were driving along 
over logs.” Interesting animadversions, in the youth of 
their race, on the most musical people the world has known ! 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CAROLINGIANS 


Lireraturne: The Life of Charlemagne, by Einhard, a contemporary, 
is of great interest. The Capitulary of 802, in Henderson’s Select 
Documents, should be read in connection with the founding of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The most scholarly and complete work on the whole 
period is Mihlbacher, Deutsche Geschichte unter den Karolingern. Von 
Liher, Kulturgeschichte der Deutschen im Mittelalter, is valuable. Of 
lives of Charlemagne in English one of the best is that by Davis. 


Tx the seventh century we find three different divisions of 
the Frankish kingdom: Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy 
—each with its own petty Merovingian king and its own 
mayor of the palace. After frequent civil wars the mayor 
of Neustria, Pepin of Héristal, succeeded at Testry, in 687 
A.D., in subduing the mayor of Austrasia, who happened at 
the time to be administering also the affairs of Burgundy. 
A significant date this 687, for by this battle unity was 
restored to the Franks, and the power concentrated in the 
hands of Pepin and his descendants. Pepin, we are told, 
“arranged all things and returned to Austrasia,” leaving 
his own son as major-domus of Neustria. 

Strong men were needed if the work of Clovis were not 
to be undone; but the newrulers proved a warlike race for 
the next four generations, showing no weak member until 
after the days of Charles the Great. Each in turn — Pepin 
of Héristal, Charles Martel, Pepin the Short, and Charles 
the Great himself —~ put down with an iron hand revolts of 
the conquered tribes, finding in time new powers to reckon 


with, like the dukes of Bavaria, the Lombards and the 
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popes in Italy, the Avars in the present Austria, the 
Moors in .-pain, or the untamed Saxons at home. 

Most alarming of all because it threatened the downfall 
of the whole civilization of the West, was the waf-cloud 
that approached from the South, where the devoted fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, ever since the Hegira, or flight to 
Mecca, in 622 a.p., had been steadily advancing and con- 
quering everything in their way. Marvellous had been 
their progress from the sands of Arabia, along the whole 
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northern coast of Africa, across the straits of Gibraltar, - 


which were named after one of their generals, through 
Spain and Aquitaine, and well into Gaul. In one of the 
great battles of the world, fought near Poictiers in 732 
A.D., Charles Martel—the dealer of heavy, hammer-like 
blows — drove them back, owing his victory largely to his 
own skill and bravery, but also to discords in the enemy’s 
camp and to the ready response with which his call 
to arms was met in all the heterogeneous parts of the 
Frankish kingdom. Few details of the battle are known ; 
but contemporaries place the enemy’s losses at wild, extrav- 
agant figures, and the victory was in so far decisive that 
the Mohammedans ceased to assume the offensive and were 
soon driven out of Aquitaine. 

From this war date the beginnings of the great feudal 
system that prevailed in Europe down into the 19th cen- 
tury, for in order to equip his nobles with horses Charles 
sequestered large estates of the church and granted out 
the usufruct. The recipients of these so-called benefices 
made certain agreements which placed them in the position 
of vassals. They took an oath of fidelity, and gradually 
acquired privileges and, especially, immunity from the 
interference of the royal justices. Their holdings came to 
be known by the name of feuda, or fiefs, whence the name 
feudal system. ; 
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A radical measure, this seizure of ecclesiastical lands, 
and one that has only been resorted to at great crises in 
the world’s history. In spite of his great service to Chris- 
tendom, the church could never forgive Charles’s act of 
violence, and he died in bad repute, at least with his Gallic 
clergy. A pious bishop of Orleans, who was said to have 
descended into hell in the good company of an angel, de- 
clared that he had seen him there. The monks of St. Wan- 
drille, in the monastery chronicle, bewail that their good 


_ lands have gone for the purchase of spurs and saddles; 


while a legend relates that once, when Charles’s tomb was 
opened, diabolical fumes were seen to escape. 

Yet this same prince had been the constant friend and 
protector of the warmest advocate and most zealous ser- 
vant the church of Rome had ever possessed, the English 
missionary Winfred, or Boniface, to whom he had given a 
letter of safe-conduct addressed to all the nobles of his 
land, and whom he had allowed to map out the whole 
Frankish territory into ecclesiastical provinces. Boniface 
founded the monastery of Fulda, became the first arch- 
bishop of Mainz, and completely Romanized the German 
church, so that it conformed in even the most petty ob- 
servances. He once declared that without this support 
from Charles he could neither have governed his priests 
and monks, nor prevented the exercise of pagan and 
idolatrous rites. 

This new and close union with Rome was of vast impor- 
tance for the future. The eternal city had often been the 
goal of pious pilgrimages, a hunting ground for sacred 
relics. But never before had the popes attained to the 
exercise of any considerable influence within Frankish 
territory. Gregory the Great had adopted the humblest 
tones even to the murderess Brunhilda, whom he begged 
to protect his missionaries on their way to England. Now 
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the German people were to be folded closely in Rome’s em- 
brace, not to be liberated until the time of the Reformation. 

For the literary culture of Germany Boniface also did his 
part. Fulda became a home of letters, and many of the 
monks and nuns who at his bidding came from England 
were in turn the founders of new monasteries and thus of 
new intellectual centres. Boniface himself wrote a gram- 
mar and a number of poems, and could not refrain from in- 
terspersing verses even in his letters to the Pope. Not 
merely in spiritual matters was he applied to, but also in 
those relating to pure diction. The account of a vision 
that he has left us in one of his letters does as much credit 
to his poetic imagination and his powers of expression as 
to his sauctity. 

All this while the position of the mayors of the palace, Pepin as 
although they had assumed the rank and title of dukes, ng of the 
was, to say the least, anomalous; yet the people had sanc- aa 
tioned it and had wished for no change of dynasty, They 
still set store by their feeble kings, and once when Grim- 
oald, Charles Martel’s great-uncle, had tried to place his 
own son on the throne, he had forced a revolt that cost 
him his life. But by the time of Pepin, Charlos’s son, the 
complexion of affairs was altered, and nobles, clergy, and 
people alike were desirous of a change, Pepin, eager for 
a sanction that would command respect, sent to the Pope, 
in 752 a.p., and propounded the riddle on which the fate 
of nations rested, “ With regard to the kings of the 
Frankish kingdom, who possessed no more royal power, 
was this right or no?” And Pope Zacharias answered in 
similar oracular terms, “ Rather should he have the name 

a of king who has the power than he to whom no royal 
power remains.” 

Then Pepin allowed himself to be chosen and done hom- 
age to by the people, and to be consecrated by the primate 
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Boniface. Mindful of this religious side to his elevation, he 
signed himself henceforth as “king by the grace of God,” 
and when the next Pope, Stephen IV., announced his inten- 
tion of coming over the Alps, he dutifully went to meet 
him at St. Maurice, taking with him his little boy of twelve, 
the future Charlemagne. Afterward, in St. Denis, Stephen 
solemnly anointed the new king and his two sons, and 
placed a diadem on the head of the queen. “What was 
done for none of your ancestors has been done for you,” 
he later wrote, “. . . through our humility the Lord has 
anointed you king.” By solemn papal fiat the crown was 
declared hereditary, and a curse pronounced on whoever 
should presume to choose a king from any otherline. The 
two potentates then concluded an alliance which was to 
last “ until the consummation of the ages.” 

Through his friendly union with the Roman pontiff, a 
great field of activity had been opened up for the newly 
made king. As champion of the church, he descended 
upon Italy, where the Lombards were threatening the 
power of the papal see. Wresting whole districts from 
their hands, notably the Pentapolis and the Ravenna 
exarchate, he handed them over to the Pope, and this gift, 
known as the “donation of Pepin,” laid the foundation for 
the temporal greatness of the Roman see. 

Never have two men better supplemented each other's 
work than in the case of Pepin and Charlemagne. What 
the one began the other carried to completion, until, by 
perfectly natural steps, the crown of the Frankish kingdom 
merged into that of the Holy Roman Empire. For pos- 
terity, indeed, Pepin has remained far in the background, 
whereas Charlemagne has been the hero of all the ages. 
Whenever antiquity has been found desirable for a law or 
for an institution, it has been dated back to his reign ; 
innumerable writings are spiced with anecdotes about him. 
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The image of his banner-bearer, Roland, became the 
accepted emblem of civic jurisdiction; the greatest emper- 
ors paid their reverence at his tomb. It was his coffin that 
Napoleon carried off to Paris, as the token of a whole dead 
empire ; his crown, and his alone, that the Corsican coveted. 

It is more as a lawgiver and administrator than as a 
conqueror that Charles has lived in the memory of the 
people, and it is with that side of his activity and with his 
dominating personality that we are here most concerned. 
We shall, therefore, follow him not too closely on his 
military career, as he rode along on his charger from one 
confine of his domains to the other, adding mile on mile 
until twelve thousand ultimately stood to his credit. In 
his forty-six years of rule he engaged in some sixty war- 
like expeditions, and the wonder is that he found time and 
inclination for his many works of peace. At the end of 
his reign he could look around ‘on magnificent results. 
The Lombard kingdom in Italy, after a checkered life of 
two centuries, had been brought to an end, and the iron 
crown rested on his own head; the last free German tribes 
had been drawn within the limits of the Frankish king- 
dom; the last remnants of heathenism had gone down 
before the sword and the laws of the determined con- 
queror. A Bavarian duke had been brought to bay, had 
been shorn as a monk, and thrust in a cloister, while his 
land had been parcelled out as a Frankish province. 

In the present Austria the fierce Avars had been put to 
rout; little had availed them their huge chain of “rings,” 
or strong-walled fortresses ; a death-blow had been struck 
to their pride as a people, while the booty they had stolen 
from the Eastern Empire had been carried off as a rich 
prize. Some of it came to England as a gift to the king 
of Wessex. A part of Spain, too, the land between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro, had been won for the empire, 
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while, in the North, the Danes and the Slavs had felt the 
weight of the imperial displeasure. 

In the broad plains between the Rhine and the Elbe had 
been waged the fiercest and longest of all the wars, and, 
after thirty-three years of heroic resistance, the heathen 
Saxons had been forced to bow their necks forever under 
the yoke of a Christian king. With unheard-of fury this 
contest had raged, and Charles had been reduced to the 
severest of all measures, to wholesale massacre; for the 
stern old Saxon race, with a native aristocracy so proud 
that to marry beneath one’s rank meant death, was fighting 
for gods and for freedom. 

But this king knew no half-measures. His will was to 
be law, and death and the cross of Christ were the only 
alternatives he offered. He felled the mighty Irmensiule, 
the sacred tree of Wotan, and carried off the treasure 
heaped up in the neighboring temple. He forced baptism 
on his captives at the point of the sword, and made them 
pay their tithes to the church and keep the Sabbath holy; 
so strict were the laws he passed that for converts to eat 
meat in Lent was a capital crime, unless the offender could 
gain the absolution of a Christian priest. To avenge two 
of his commanders, who had been defeated on the Weser, 
he caused forty-five hundred of the enemy who had fallen 
into his hands to be executed in a single day. At the end 
of the war whole districts, bereft of their inhabitants, lay 
waste or were left to the Slavs; tribe after tribe and clan 
after clan were transplanted to other parts of the kingdom; 
and to this day Sachsbach, Sachsenberg, and other places in 
Thuringia and Hesse preserve the name and the memory 
of these first unwilling colonists, Forever crushed was the 
spirit of opposition; and two generations later a Saxon poet 
could liken Charles to one of the old apostles, declaring that 
he had brought the Saxon people to the gates of heaven. 
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Charles’s expeditions into Italy brought him into personal Charles 
contact with various popes, and he continued for most part Peta 
the close and friendly relations that had been inaugurated penta’ 
by his father. By his order, all the correspondence that 
Pepin had had with Rome was collected and gopied, and is* 
still preserved. It concerns of course the Lombards, their 
common enemy, but also those important questions upon 
which the Eastern and Western church differed so radically 
as never to be able to come to an agreement — the icono- 
clastic controversy, namely, and the dogma of the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the 
Father. 

Charles had begun his reign by acceding to the wish of 
his mother, Bertrada, and taking to wife a daughter of the 
Lombard king, Desiderius. Pope Stephen IV. had been 
furious, and had written a most vehement letter, in which 
he spoke of the Lombards as propagators of leprosy and a 
horribly faithless and ill-odored people. Charles had after- 
ward repudiated his wife, and become the warmest ally of 
Adrian I, at whose behest he had made war on Desiderius. 
In the midst of this cdnflict, at Easter, 773, he had made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, where he was received with pomp and 
rejoicing. The youth of the city had como out to meot 
him with palms and olive branches, and the Pope had 
received him in state at St. Peter’s. Over the grave of 
the apostle they had sworn mutual fidelity, and Charles 
had solemnly ratified the donation once made by Pepin to 
the church. He had taken the title, ** Patrician of Rome.” 
In 781 the Pope had personally baptized Charles’s eldest 
son, and when, in 795, Adrian died, tears of real sorrow 
were shed by the Frankish king. He caused to be pre- 
pared the memorial tablet that now stands embedded in 
the wall near the chief entrance of St. Peter’s. 

Adrian’s successor, Leo IIL, had continued the friendly 
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intercourse, and had sent Charles the keys of St. Peter’s 
tomb and the banner of the cityof Rome. There stands 
to this day in the Lateran palace a picture of St. Peter 
laying his hands on the heads of the two chief potentates 
‘of Christendom, and granting to the one victory, to the 
other long life. Charles, for his part, considered himself 
the patron, protector, and censor of the papacy: “ Admon- 
ish the Pope” —so he instructs his envoy —“to lead an 
honest life, and especially to observe the sacred decrees of 
the church.” He himself makes rules for good order in 
the bishoprics and monasteries, and passes laws against the 
keeping of falcons, hawks, and conjurers by bishops, abbots, 
and abbesses, and the writing of sentimental ditties by 
nuns. Frequently he admonishes the clergy to read the 
service with due reverence, or to see that the children 
of their parishioners duly learn their letters; he inveighs 
against the laying aside of shoes during the divine service, 
and insists on the use of altar-cloths. Choir practice was 
often held in his presence, and he took pains to have Ger- 
man singers trained in Rome, being shocked to find how 
superior in this respect the Italians were to his own people. 
The reed organ had recently been invented in Constantino- 
ple, and he ordered instruments to be sent to him in order 
that they might be copied by native workmen. 

With such an interest in the affairs of the church and of 
the papacy, it is not surprising that when Leo came to 
Saxony as a fugitive with a tale of outrageous treatment 
at the hands of the Romans, Charles constituted himself 
judge and avenger. He received the Pope with great honor 
in the midst of his troops, and the court poet describes the 
occasion. We are in a perfect atmosphere of fluttering 
standards and sounding trumpets, while Charles, conspic- 
uous for his height, rides round on a mighty war-horse 
resplendent in glittering armor. He leads the Pope to the 
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church and afterward to a splendid feast, where the hall is 
adorned with rich carpets and with hangings of purple and 
gold. 

In Rome the form of a trial was gone through. Leo 
ascended a pulpit, and, with the Bible in his hand, cleared 
himself of all charges against him. His enemies were then 
deported beyond the Alps. He himself showed his grat- 
itude by the most important single act committed in the 
Middle Ages —the placing, namely, of an imperial crown 
on the head of the Frankish king. The scene took place 
in St. Peter’s on Christmas morning, which, according to 
the then reckoning, was also the first day of the new year 
—800a.p. It all came on Charles in the nature of a sur- 
prise, and he declared to Einhard that, had he known of 
Leo’s intention, he would have remained away. The Pope, 
whose interest in the matter was to establish a jurisdiction 
that could forever rid him of his enemies, had stepped 
forward as the king was rising from prayer at the tomb of 
St. Peter, and the people had greeted the act with warm 
acclamations, calling down long life and victory on the 
new Augustus, the crowned of God. 

Charles’s reluctance was doubtless real, for his sudden 
coronation as king of the Romans gave rise to numerous 
difficulties that might better first have been removed. For 
the dignity he was called to enjoy was not merely a revival 
of the so-called empire of the West, but a distinct menace 
to the power of the emperor of the East. No single chron- 
icler of the time speaks of him as the successor of Romulus 
Augustulus, but all regarded him as the direct heir of the 
last Byzantine prince. That throne was considered vacant, 
as an infamous woman occupied it at the time. Only after 
twelve years of acrid negotiation was a treaty concluded 
with Nicephorus, the successor of Irene. 

Itis not unlikely, too, that Charles objected to the promi- 
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nent part assumed by the Pope. He may have foreseen the 
proud claims that were later to be put forth, although at 
the moment there was no cause to fear, for Leo was humility 
itself, being the first to fall down and “adore” the new 
emperor. : 

At all events, the emperor was well aware of the impor- 
tance of his new position. The long capitulary, or series of 
laws, issued in 802 A.D., is his official programme, as it were 
—nothing less than the expression of his ideal of an 
empire. At the head of all things he stands himself, his 
chief duty being to provide for the welfare of his subjects. 
Every man in his realm has, in a new form of oath, to 
plight his troth to him. In his hands are justice, morality, 
and religion, His empire is to be a haven of rest where 
all discords are to cease, and no one to infringe on another's 
rights. In his personal care are all the churches of God, 
all widows, orphans, and strangers, “ for the Emperor him- 
self, after God and His saints, has been constituted their 
protector and defender.” 

The territory over which Charles’s rule extended em- 
braced modern France and a part of Spain, as well as Hol- 
land and Belgium. Of what is now Germany but about 
on@half was included within his boundaries, the land 
beyond the Elbe being occupied by Slavic tribes; on the 
other hand are to be reckoned in modern Austria, Bohemia, 
and Moravia, and more than two-thirds of Italy. The dis- 
tances were great and the roads and means of transport 
poor; yet often at the call of some distant province Charles 
travelled the length and breadth of his domains. He was 
frequently in Italy, frequently on the farthest confines of 
his Saxon lands. 

Was it possible to make such varied elements, peoples of 
so many tongues and such opposite customs and ideals, 
submit to any one central form of government? Charles 
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tried it, and for the term of his own life at least succeeded 
in hisendeavors. Thenewly conquered lands were divided 
into counties, each under its own count; regular courts 
were held, definite duties required of the people, and church 
tithes imposed. The borders of the empire were protected 
by “marches,” stretches of land studded with fortresses 
and garrisoned by Frankish troops, over whom was a 
“margrave,” with extended powers. 

Charles was determined to keep the threads of power 
firmly in his own hand, and to know just how his lands 
were administered ; he despatched supervisors in all direc- 
tions whose duty it was to report on the work and efficiency 
of all the different officials. 

These missi dominict, or king’s messengers, prototypes 
of the later justices itinerant in England, went forth two 
by two from the royal court, a clergyman and a layman 
being paired together. Arrived in the special districts 
appointed for their activity, they called assemblies, inquired 
into the manner of administering affairs, listened to 
the representations of men chosen from the people, and 
heard the appeals of individuals who complained of denial 
of justice. In addition to this it devolved on the’ missi, as 
the emperor’s representatives, to receive the oath of fealty 
-from all who had come to man’s estate. Over the relics of 
asaint the subject swore to be true to the monarch as a 

.vassal to his lord, so far as God gave him intelligence. 
Another of the duties of the envoys was to see that mili- 
tary service was actually performed by those from whom it 
was due. Asarule every able-bodied man was obliged to 
serve for a certain number of days, and to appear in camp 
equipped at his own expense. This, in the case of poor 
men, was manifestly impossible, and a law was passed that 
several might join together in fitting out one common repre- 
sentative. Hven then, military service was the bane of this 
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otherwise mild rule. Many, in despair, gave up their free- 
dom and became the serfs of their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. Thus the large landowners developed into petty 
potentates, and a whole social revolution worked itself out. 
The ultimate fall of the Carolingian dynasty is attributa- 
ble in large part to the fact that the kings could no longer 
rely directly on their subjects, but were often at the mercy 
of powerful seigneurs. The real lord of the peasant was 
the man from whom he held his land. 

At the end of their year of service the miss? dominict 
brought their reports to Charles, who made them the 
basis of instructions for the next year’s envoys. Many 
such instructions have been preserved, and afford some of 
the best glimpses into the methods of administration. 
They are called capitularies, because of their chapters or 
headings. They concern all branches of the service, the 
management of the emperor’s private estates, as well as of 
the public lands. Indeed, there was no distinction under 
this greatest of autocrats. Whatever revenues came in 
from tolls and customs, from spoils of war, from tribute, 
gifts, and payments for protection, from lordless lands, and 
from his‘own farms, were disposed of according to his will. 
Yet with regard to these same private estates, he kept the 
most rigid reckoning, and is said even to have counted the 
eggs as they arrived for use in the palace. 

No one who has not read these capitularies can appre- 
ciate their attention to detail; among thousands of direc- 
tions for the welfare of the state they give the proper food 
for hens, the plants, by name, that are to be in the kitchen 
garden, the kinds of apples that must be grown. The 
juice is no longer to be pressed from the grapes, as 
formerly, by treading them with the naked feet, while it 
is decreed that the gardener’s house can be made more 
ornamental by trailing it over with green vines. The 
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prices of food and clothing had been discussed in the Diet 
of 808 A.v., and a capitulary determines that a cloak of 
the best fur may be sold for thirty shillings, but that an 
ordinary one is not to cost more than ten. The value of 
the shilling had been previously fixed at the twentieth part 
of a pound; new coins had been issued — twelve pence to 
the shilling — and refusal to accept them, as far, at least, 
as Slays were concerned, had been declared punishable with 
flogging. Against usury, “when one demands back more 
than one gave — when, for example, one lends ten shillings, 
and then claims more,” strict penalties were decreed. 
Many of Charles’s capitularies concern the matter of 
education. He had learned in Italy to venerate the culture 
of his own and of past ages, and it became a fixed purpose 
with him to rouse in his own Franks an appreciation of art 
and of civilization. He gathered around him the great 
men of his time, often calling them, as in the case of Peter 
of Pisa and Alcuin of York, from distant countries. He 
took lessons himself, as did all his family, while a regular 
school was established in the palace for the sons of nobles. 
“We are seeking most zealously,” he writes to his prelates, 
“to foster the sciences, which, through the carelessness of 
our forefathers, have almost fallen into oblivion, and we 
invite, through our own example, as far as in us lies, to the 
evgerstudy of the free arts.” Latin he himself spoke fluently, 
Greek not so well, and writing was an art or accomplish- 
ment to which, with all his efforts, he could personally not 
attain. He kept his tablets under his pillow, so Hinhard 
tells us, and frequently rose in the night to practise form- 
ing his letters; but his stiffened fingers would lend them- 
selves to no such petty work. We learn, nevertheless, 
that he was able to compose a grammar of his mother 
tongue, and that he gave German names to the four winds 
and the twelve months, besides ordering a collection to be 
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made of old German national songs. Numerous were the 
manuscripts, both of heathen and of Christian writers, 
that he caused to be carefully copied, — a document badly 
penned roused his anger to the utmost, — and, as grateful 
scholars know, the utterly illegible scrawls of Merovingian 
state documents gave place under his influence to the clear 
and regular characters that are known as the Carolingian 
minuscule. 

Frequently did Charles enjoin upon his clergy the culti- 
vation of a literary style, even criticising such of their 
letters as came to his notice. He bids them be not merely 
chaste in their manner of living, but also to train them- 
selves in the use of language; to edify the people, not 
merely by their outward appearance, but also by proficiency 
in reading. “As a regular course of life,” he writes, 
‘brings about purity of morals, so may constant teaching 
and learning regulate and beautify the powers of speech.” 

The emperor ordered, and frequently repeated the charge, 
that priests should consider it their duty to teach all people 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Athanasian as well as the 
Apostles’ creed. Whoever refuses to learn them “shall be 
punished with blows and made to fast on bread and water 
until he shall have thoroughly learned all,” and “women 
shall be made amenable through strokes of the whip or 
through fasting.” Besides this religious instruction it was 
evidently intended that the clergy should open schools in 
the different villages; a law provides that “every one shall 
send his son to learn his letters, and the child shall remain 
at it with all industry until he shall have been instructed.” 

The chief teacher of the day was the learned Alcuin. 
He it was who founded an academy, in the Athenian sense, 
where the emperor himself and his chief courtiers discoursed 
on learned subjects. In order the better to keep up the 
illusion they adopted the names of great men of old; 
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Charles himself was David, and Alcuin Horace, while 
Angilbert, the chief epic poet of his age, was hailed by the 
name of Homer. Alcuin was the head of the royal schools 
and main adviser in all points concerning the spread of 
learning. In such of his letters as have come down to us 
he shows a mental power and an independence of spirit 
that are worthy of all admiration. As friend to friend he 
writes to Charles, as likely as not opposing some intention 
of the latter; or, again, he rebukes the royal princes for 
some unseemly action. In old age, indeed, religious 
scruples assailed the brilliant scholar and made him ques- 
tion the morality of reading the heathen poets; he feels 
called upon to warn his pupils against the seductive charms 
of Virgil. 

The poet Angilbert began an epic with Charles himself 
for a theme; passages have come down to us on the build- 
ing of Aix ; there is also a spirited picture of a royal hunt, 
and a lively description of the meeting of Pope and emperor 
at Paderborn. 

We hear more of literary men at Charles’s court than we 
do of designers and painters, yet decorative art had already 
reached a certain stage of development. Scratched on 
sword hilts and on other objects we can trace the first faint 
beginnings of an attempt at ornamentation, and see how in 
each succeeding epoch new motives or pattems come into 
vogue. The earliest of such decorations are interwoven 
bands with dots, then spiral lines, and finally the shapes of 
beasts and birds and the outline of the human form. Crude 
indeed were these early efforts; there existed a formal 
type for all beasts, and another for all birds. But already, 
in the time of the Carolingians, we can find new elements; 
the Italian influence is readily perceptible in the little 
scenes that illuminate the pages of breviaries and other 
books. Dainty lamps and candlesticks come in, and 
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especially characteristic are the Italian ovules and acanthus 
leaves. In the use of their colors the artists were little at 
home; all was still formal, with no thought of truth to 
nature. The monk Gottschalk, who made a beautiful 
Bible for Charles, employed various hues perfectly .arbi- 
trarily —rose-color when dealing with martyrs, gold to 
signify virgin purity, and silver to betoken married life. 
Other manuscripts of the time are full of green horses, 
bright red rocks, and men and women with blue hair. 

All in all, however, this reign was a glorious renaissance. 
But what was to become of the Holy Empire on the death 
of the capable head? A division document is known to 
have been drawn up in 806, according to which the land is 
to be divided into shares for the emperor’s three sons; but, 
strangely enough, of the imperial dignity itself there is 
not so much as a word. Was the crown imposed against 
Charles’s will not to pass to his descendants? 

The death of two sons in succession altered the problem 
and rendered division unnecessary. The old emperor him- 
self, in the cathedral at Aix, placed the crown on the head 
of the only survivor and soon afterward concluded his own 
busy and useful life. All depended on the personality 
of his successor. Was he brave and strong, or would he 
yield to others; if the latter, what were the influences 
under which he was likely to fall? How little men knew 
Louis the Pious, the first regular bigot on the Frankish- 
German throne ! 

The history of the century that followed on the death of 
Charles the Great is one long study in the process of disin- 
tegration. Not a single great undertaking characterizes 
the reign of Louis the Pious, nothing is added to the edi- 
fice already reared. For a few years the prosperity of the 
empire continues from the impetus that Charles had given 
it, but then the decline begins. The weak monarch falls 
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completely under the influence of the clergy, fasting and 
praying, and making lamentable confessions of his own 
worthlessness. Numberless were his visits to churches and 
monasteries, constant his interrogating of his own con- 
science. He allows Pope Stephen IV. to cross the Alps 
and crown him, though Charlemagne with his own hands 
had already performed that act. He had grown so super- 
stitious that the falling in of a gallery over which he was 
accustomed to pass seemed a premonition of death, and 
with the help of his clerical friends he sets his house in 
order. The deed known as the division of 817 gives a share 
of the empire to each of his three sons, but constitutes one 
of them emperor, the other two merely kings. Thus was 
preserved the unity that the church required; there was to 
be one pope and one emperor, as there was one sun and one 
moon, one spiritual and one secular sword. 

A second marriage, with Judith, the proud daughter of ‘The advent 
the Guelphs, brought Louis into conflict with his former of Charles 
friends, and made the court a hotbed of deceit and EL 
intrigue. The fruit of the union was a boy known in 
history as Charles the Bald, and called, even by a contem- 
porary, the “new Benjamin.” His mother was deter- 
mined that the shares of the older sons should be curtailed, 
and that her son should be appanaged with a kingdom. 
The clergy felt slighted that the document of division, 
drawn up so solemnly and with their aid, should so read- 
ily be laid aside. The older brothers refused to have 
their portions curtailed, and entered into open rebellion. 
Lothar, the future emperor, was declared already co- 
regent. A reaction took place in favor of Louis, but the 
continued intrigues by the party of Charles the Bald pre- 
cipitated anew revolt. And now for the first and last 
time in papal history, a vicar of St. Peter crosses the 
Alps and plays an active part on the field of battle — that 
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particular field, indeed, owing to the Pope’s conduct, has 
gone down to posterity as the “ Field of Lies.” 

The army of the father lay opposed to that of the sons, 
near Colmar, in Alsace. The Pope, Gregory IV., crossed 
over and demanded to see the emperor. He was well 
received and remained several days, being allowed to pass 
freely to and fro among the soldiers. The night after his 
return to the rebel camp, the greater part of the imperial 
troops went over to the enemy. Louis himself, as well as 
Judith and Charles the Bald, were made prisoners. For 
the son of Charles the Great what deep humiliations ! 
Louis was compelled this time to drink the cup of bitter- 
ness to the very dregs, to regularly bow his neck beneath 
the yoke. A Diet at Compiégne declared that through 
this man’s short-sightedness and neglect the empire had 
sunk so low as to be regarded by its enemies with 
mockery and derision. He is adjudged, therefore, to have 
forfeited the temporal rule. Then openly, on the steps of 
the church of St. Medard, at Soissons, the son of Charle- 
magne was obliged to confess, not once, but four times, 
that he had offended God, given umbrage to the church 
of Christ, and brought confusion upon the people. A list 
of other sins was thrust into his hand, for which he was 
told to ask forgiveness; among them were sacrilege and 
murder and some public acts of which the clergy disap- 
proved. Surely no monarch, not even Henry IV., ever 
fell to quite such depths; Agobard of Lyon, writing at 
this time, speaks of him tersely as “the emperor that 
was!” 

The severity with which Louis had been treated brought 
about a revulsion of feeling; he lived to be restored to 
power and to see a still grander assembly of bishops 
reverse the proceedings at Soissons. Still, his reign ended 
in a general atmosphere of family discord, civil war, and 
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social ruin. The once glorious Frankish kingdom was 
nearing the verge of destruction. All the contemporary 
writings that exist — reports of bishops, protocols of diets, 
visions declared to have been seen by saints, not to speak 
of chronicles, annals, and letters — give forth one continu- 
ous wail of complaint. “ They love bribes and not justice,” 
says one writer, referring to the leading personages of the 
time. The counts are accused of conniving at crime; the 
territorial lords, of falsifying measures; the clergy are 
charged with simony, extravagance, and neglect of duty. 
To add misery to demoralization, there came year after 
year of bad harvest and of plague. LEinhard, in his 
description of the translation of a saint’s relics, makes 
the devil gloat over all the harm he has done, and moral- 
ize about the prevalent injustice and iniquity. Then 
Einhard himself bursts forth: “Ah, how deep is our age 
sunken, when not good men, but evil demons, are our 
preceptors.” 

All this time, like moths fretting a garment, external 
enemies were rending and tearing at the confines of the 
empire. The Bulgarians oppressed its Slavic subjects; 
the Saracens from Africa and Spain harassed its southern 
coast; while the Northmen or Vikings had already begun 
those depredations which were to make them lords of the 
north coast of France, of the steppes of Russia, of southern 
Ttaly, and of all of England. 

Out from the stormy coasts of Norway, in those small, 
stanch boats, — one of which has been so miraculously pre- 
served to us in the bowels of the earth,— they took their 
way, making for the mouths of the different rivers of the 
Frankish kingdom, and burning and slaying in all direc- 
tions. They did not hesitate to attack even great cities 
like Hamburg and Paris, and to wring tribute from the 
grandsons and great-grandsons of Charles the Great. 
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Year after year, for the better half of a century, these dep- 
redations continued, until the Treaty of Clair-sur-Epte, 
in the year 911, handed over to the troublesome guests 
the present Normandy. 

Of the four sons of Louis the Pious three survived him ; 
the death of one, Pepin of Aquitaine, had greatly simpli- 
fied the situation. Here was a real, existent kingdom that 
could be bestowed on the landless Charles the Bald, But. 
the war of the sons against the father had been but the 
prelude to a bitter struggle among the brothers themselves. 
The eldest, Lothar, claimed as empelor @ supremacy that 
Louis and Charles were not willing to grant. At the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, in 841 a.D., the latter were victorious, and 
in the following year they sealed by an oath at Strassburg 
their intention to hold out together for their rights. ‘The 
wording of this agreement has come down to us in the pages 
of the historian Nithard, who took part in the battle of 
Fontenoy, and whose vanity in ascribing the victory to his 
own deeds of valor may be pardoned in view of his services 
in preserving such valuable records. 

Here in this document of Strassburg we have the first 
great literary landmark to show that, from the fusion of 
the Franks and the Romans, iwo new nationalities, the 
French and the Germans, in the narrower sense of the 
term, had resulted. In order to be understood by the fol- 
lowers of his brother, Louis the German has to swear his 
oath in a language that is not German and no longer Latin, 
while Charles repeats the oath in the German tongue. 

Lothar eventually yielded to the strength of the alliance 
against him, and on an island in the River Saone, not far 
from Macon, the three brothers came together to make one 
of the most momentous arrangements ever consummated 
by three individuals. It was decided to divide equally 
among them all the lands that had belonged to the empire 
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of Charles the Great, and a body of one hundred, and 
twenty men was appointed to map out and measure the 
territory, and to calculate the income from the different 
estates and bishoprics. The task was lightened by the 
fact that Bavaria as a whole already belonged to Louis, 
Aquitaine to Charles, and Italy to Lothar. 

By August, 848, the survey was ended and the whole 

arrangement was ratified by the famous Treaty of Verdun. 
*To Lothar, who retained the imperial name as a mere title 
of honor, was given the so-called middle kingdom, extend- 
ing from the North Sea down through Italy, All to the 
west of him, in an almost straight line from Ghent to 
Arles, went to Charles; while Lonis’s possessions were, 
roughly speaking, bounded on the west by the Rhine. As 
an instance of the care with which the division was made 
we are told that a small district on the left bank of the 
river, including the town of Worms, was added to the 
German’s share because of the abundance of wine, which 
doubtless served to balance other deficiencies. 

It must not be supposed that even after the signing of The Treaty 
the treaty an era of peace like the dew of heaven de- of Mersen. 
scended upon the land. One of Charles’s vassals ran away 
with Lothar’s daughter, and after this matter had been 
arranged a new dispute arose in which Charles and Lothar 
sided against Louis the German. It was difficult, indeed, 
to maintain law and order, the more so as the Treaty of 
Verdun had arbitrarily sundered existing divisions, such as 
church dioceses or even the lands of one and the same 
great noble. Quarrels and violence ruled the day; “ inno- 
cent blood is shed unavenged, the fear of kings and of 
laws has departed from men, with closed eyes the people 
are approaching hell-fire,” says a writer of the time. 

All the same the Treaty of Verdun was for the Germans 
the birthday of their nation. ,He to whose lot it had fallen 
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to become its ruler was, fortunately, the strongest and most 
capable of the grandsons of Charles the Great. In numerous 
battles Louis defeated the Bohemians, and a new enemy, 
the Moravians. When his brother Lothar’s son, Lothar IL, 
died childless in 869, he made a fight for a fair share of 
Lorraine, and dispossessed Charles the Bald, who had 
already taken possession. By the Treaty of Mersen, 870 
A.D., a line was drawn from north to south which coin- 
cided pretty nearly with natural race distinctions. By his © 
energy and determination Louis had made the Rhine Ger- 
many’s stream, not Germany’s boundary. Nor was he 
content with merely increasing his territory, but did his 
best to preserve law and order, calling upon the clergy 
to aid his endeavors. Acts of synods have been preserved 
in which penalties were decreed for different crimes, and a 
system of judicial procedure established; the nobles were 
not to oppress the common people, while a serf accused of 
the murder of a priest was to prove his innocence by the 
ordeal of the red-hot ploughshares. 

Owing to a succession of deaths the whole Frankish em- 
pire, as Charles the Great had possessed it, was reunited 
under one of Louis the German’s sons, But the hand 
of Charles the Fat was too feeble to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment for more than a moment. He was ill in body 
as well as in mind, was frequently attacked by epilepsy, and 
suffered tortures from an aching head. He paid the Nor- 
mans to leave him alone, closing with them a most un- 
worthy treaty; but he incurred thereby the hatred of the 
thousands of braye men who, for ten months, relying on his 
coming, had been defending Paris against the fierce enemy. 
The needs of the time demanded an able-bodied and a 
whole-souled man; this the people came to realize, and they 
fell away from their emperor, who crawled off to his estates 
in Swabia to die. Had the suffering and weak-spirited 
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monarch not gone willingly, he would have been compelled 
to go by force, for the bastard Arnulf of Carinthia, grand- 
son of Louis the German, was already on the march with 
an army of Bavarians and Saxons, Thuringians, Franks, and 
Swabians. Charles the Fat had sent an embassy to meet 
him, and to conjure him, by a bit of the true cross of Christ 
which they carried with them for the purpose, to be mind- 
ful of the oath of fealty once sworn. At the sight of the 
lioly token Arnulf had been moved to tears, but nothing 
could change his resolution. He allowed himself now 
to be raised on the Frankish throne, his election denoting, 
as has been well said, the first independent action of 
the German secular world. The nobles, eager for a war- 
rior at their head, had brought it about. 

Arnulf, too, was looked upon for a while as head of the 
whole Carolingian empire, and, though born out of wed- 
lock, as a lawful descendant of Charles the Great. Buta 
reaction had set in against the whole idea of universal rule. 
Tn Italy and in France, in Upper and in Lower Bur- 
gundy, local kings, set up by the people, came to the fore, 
and Arnulf was wise enough to sanction the new develop- 
ment. He took up zealously the practical duties of a ruler, 
and defeated the Normans in an important battle on 
the River Dyle. He made, too, an expedition to Rome, 
and forced the imperial crown from the timid hand of Pope 
Formosus. 

With the death of Arnulf’s son, Louis the Child, who 
barely attained to man’s estate, the German branch of the 
Carolingian line came to an end. It had waned and 
lost power after the manner of the Merovyingians, and 
for a time it seemed likely that the heads of the different 
stem-duchies would follow the general trend, and set 
themselves up as independent rulers. What civilization 
remained in these disordered times was kept alive in the 
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monasteries. For that if for nothing else we owe the 
church a debt of gratitude, 

Throughout all the years of political anarchy the cloister 
was looked upon as a quiet refuge where the individual 
could give himself up, not only to pious contemplation and 
to learning, but also to the practice of many a useful art and 
accomplishment. By the ninth century the wise rule of St. 
Benedict had superseded all others,and according to its 
precepts the brethren were to busy themselves at certain 
hours with manual occupations. Unless a brother grew 
too proud of his skill and the idea happened to come into 
his head that he was conferring a favor on his monastery, 
his activity was to be unrestricted. 

Many were the spheres within which the monks were 
called upon to labor. They made clearings in the forests 
and tilled the lands, so that wherever a monastery was 
founded the neighborhood began to assume a friendlier 
character. The cloister precincts contained many build- 
ings and for various purposes. More than forty such are 
shown in the plan for St. Gall, which was drawn up under 
Abbot Gozbert in 820, and is still exhibited to interested 
visitors. Besides the abbot’s stately house with its own 
kitchen and storeroom, there are schools for outsiders, 
hospices for travellers, infirmaries and dispensaries. The 
artisans and common workmen had their own abodes, hidden 
from the main edifices by hedges and walls, while a building 
was set apart for the letting of blood, which played so large 
a part in medizeval medicine. It is not impossible, in fact 
is known to have been the case in an English monastery, 
that the brothers were bled all round at stated intervals to 
tame their unruly passions. 

Each such Benedictine monastery, in short, was a little 
world in itself, separated often from the outer life by 
palisades and intrenchments, moats and turreted walls. 
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Masons and carpenters, tailors and shoemakers, weavers 
and brewers, dwelt therein, and the people from the surround- 
ing districts far and near came to wonder and gape at the 
busy workers and to carry home the new ideas. If illness 
broke out in the vicinity, the monks were the great healers, 
and distributed their medicines free to those who sought 
them. Ifstrangers came, they were the guests of the monks; 
and traders from a distance often journeyed to buy books 
or other products of monastic industry. 

The monastery schools were always of two kinds, one for The 
those who later expected to join the order and who were ™onastery 
obliged to wear its frock, the other for the sons of neigh- schools, 
boring nobles and freemen. Writing, reading, and arith- 
metic were the chief subjects taught; and very small 
children were made to imitate the letters of the alphabet 
by crossing and curving their fingers. The disciplirte was 
severe and consisted mainly in flogging; in St. Gall, in 987, 

a pupil, hoping to escape this punishment, set fire to the 
school, whereby the flames did great damage. 

A chief occupation of the monks of St. Benedict was 
the copying of old manuscripts, and it must not be forgot- 
ten, in estimating their services to the world, that to them, 
and to them only, we owe the preservation of the ancient 
classics. The greatest care was bestowed on making the 
letters and illuminating the initials, and many a tenth- 
century manuscript is still clear and legible. It is sad to 
note that some of the copyists found their task irksome; 
one occasionally comes upon expressions written on the 
margin, of relief that daikness has at last fallen, or of 
thankfulness that the whole is ended. Yet the joy of 
seeing the monastery library grow under their efforts must 
have atoned for much labor. 

Various, as has been said, were the arts practised by the the monks 
monks. Beautiful illustrations were made for breviaries, as artists. 
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which were bound in leather, and sumptuously adorned. 
Here, too, were wrought gold and silver chalices, shrines, 
crucifixes, and candelabra. One and the same monk often 
displayed a variety of talents. In the time of Charles the Fat, 
St. Gall could count among its members a certain Totilo, 
famous as a preacher and teacher, a writer of poems, and 
composer of music, yet able to turn his hand at will to 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. Charles cursed those 
who had made a monk out of such a man, regretting that 
his own court should have lost him asan ornament. Much 
of Totilo’s work has perished in the course of these last 
thousand years, but a dypticum, or set of folding tablets, 
has happily been preserved. Here, beautifully carved in 
ivory, we have Christ surrounded by angels, while near him 
are the four evangelists, and a series of allegorical figures 
intended to represent the sun and the moon, the sea, and 
the earth. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE UNDER 
THR SAXON AND FRANOONIAN EMPERORS 


Lirerature: For a whole series of important documents on the 
struggle for the right of investiture see Henderson, Select Documents. 
Giesebrecht, in his Deutsche Kaiserzett, gives a very extended and inter- 
esting treatment of the subject; he is admirably supplemented by Hauck 
in the third volume of his Hirchengeschichte. The article Jnvestiturstrett 
in Herzog’s Realencyclopedie is excellent. See also Manitius, Deutsche 


Geschichte, 911-1125. 


In an age when there was practically no increase of 
territory, no war, excepting internal revolts, no foreign 
policy, itis difficult to find a thread through the mazes of 
German history. The development of the royal power 
forms an attractive theme, but our materials are too scant 
for its worthy treatment. We know that the election of 
Conrad I., in 911 4.D., saved the country from falling apart 
into five independent duchies; but we know, too, that 
Conrad’s dealings with the autocratic dukes ended in 
failure, and that at his death, in preference to keeping the 
royal dignity in his own family, he turned the choice of the 
princes on his chief rival, Henry of Saxony. The latter, 
by wise military reforms, by conciliating the dukes, by 
conquering the invading hordes of the wild Hungarians, 
brought things to such a pass that the coronation of his son 
Otto I., in 986, was a veritable triumph of concord. The 
three archbishops, of Mainz, of Treves, and of Cologne, 
placed on him the royal insignia — the sword, the mantle, 
the sceptre, the staff, and the diadem—and anointed him 
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with the holy oil; while the heads of four duchies — Lor- 
raine, Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria — served as marshal, 
cup-bearer, seneschal, and chamberlain. But, nevertheless, 
a great part of Otto’s long reign was occupied in putting 
down revolts. In vain he changed the persons of the heads 
of the duchies — they all refused to become mere tools of 
his will. As a last resort he turned to the bishops and 
abbots for support, and formed with them an alliance 
that was greatly to influence the future course of his- 
tory. 

In the reign of Charlemagne the clergy had been humble 
and dutiful; no forged donation of Constantine, no false 
Isidorian decretals, had as yet furnished a basis for extrava- 
gant claims. In the reign of Louis the Pious Gregory II. 
had interfered in favor of Lothar J., but he had acted 
more as an adviser than as one with authority. It was 
reserved for Nicholas I., in the matter of the divorce of 
Lothar II., to promulgate the all-might of Rome, to threaten 
Germans with ban and excommunication, and to summon 
foreigners before his judgment seat. 

Between Conrad J. and the church there had been a firm 
alliance ; it was by the efforts of an archbishop that he 
had been raised to the throne; a bishop, Salamo of Con- 
stance, was his chief adviser. A synod, held at Hohenalt- 
heim in 916, at which a papal legate was present, had 
spoken a threefold curse against those who should break 
their oath of fealty, and had declared treasonable under- 
takings against the king to be punishable with lifelong 
imprisonment in a monastery. 

But these same écclesiastical influences had widened the 
breach between Conrad and the dukes, and Henry I., whose 
policy was one of conciliation, had begun his reign by 
repulsing the Archbishop of Mainz. Conrad had not been 
able, Henry did not care, to go to Rome and negotiate with 
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the Pope for the restoration of the imperial dignity. Church 
and state had little in common. 

Under Otto I. there was again a change. The failure of 
his attempt to bring the duchies into the hands of men 
who would do his will led once more to a favoring of the 
clergy, while holding them, indeed, with a strict hand. 
Otto allowed the different cathedral chapters to choose 
their own bishops, but subject always to his own final 
approval. He was sure thus of having about him men 
whom he could trust, and he drew them still closer by 
obliging them to come to him for the sign of their office, 
the shepherd’s crook or staff. In the matter of endowment 
he was generous in the extreme, as were all of his succes- 
sors down to the time of the great struggle in the following 
century. It was thus that mere church dignitaries became 
powerful princes and pillars of the throne — the immense 
advantage being that, with sacerdotal celibacy a rule of the 
church, these holdings could never become hereditary, but 
could always be regranted at the pleasure of the crown. 
In the meantime great services were required and per- 
formed; as holders of fiefs the bishops and abbots sent 
their regular contingents of vassals to the army, as mem- 
bers of the royal chancery much of the business of the court 
was in their hands. Even in their own sphere they were 
not unrestricted ; Otto drew them before his own tribunals 
and disposed arbitrarily of church funds. 

Otto’s interference in the politics of Italy brought him 
into closer contact with the Papacy. He had been called in 
by a helpless woman, Adelaide, heiress to part of the land, 
who was being oppressed by Margrave Berengar of Ivrea, 
and whom he not only freed from her persecutor but also 
made his own wife. Later stilla new call came against this 
same Margrave Berengar, this time from the Pope. Such 
was the chain of circumstances by which Rome came within 
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the circle of interest of the German kings and a new direc- 
tion was given to their policy. 

The condition of the Papacy during the middle years of 
the tenth century was such as to cry aloud to heaven for 
betterment. An infamous but powerful woman, Marozia, 
had been the paramour of one Pope, had caused the fall and 
death of another, and had finally placed her illegitimate 
son,-a boy of twenty, on the chair of Peter, whence he was 
cast out by his own brother, Alberich, who became the 
head and ruler of Rome. Alberich’s mantle descended on 
Octavian, a2 mere boy, who, however, was soon chosen Pope, 
under the name of John XII., thus combining in his own 
person the secular and spiritual headship of the eternal 
city. He it was who, when his lands were threatened 
with invasion by Berengar, sent an appeal io the powerful 
ruler of Germany, offering to revive, in his honor, the old 
custom of the imperial coronation, which had been in 
abeyance for more than a generation. In February, 962 
A.D., Otto received the crown in St. Peter’s, from the 
young Pope’s hand ; —not altogether trusting his host and 
benefactor, for he had given orders to his sword-bearer to 
watch with weapon drawn, even while he knelt by the 
grave of the apostle. John was furthermore obliged to 
swear by St. Peter’s holy bones that he would not make 
common cause with the enemies against whom he had 
applied for aid. 

The precaution proved not unnecessary; the young Pope 
felt crushed and oppressed by the greatness of his visitor. 
He sent propitiatory envoys, not only to Berengar’s son 
Adalbert, whom he welcomed in Rome, but even to the 
heretical Greek emperor. The letters to the latter were 
intercepted; it remained to be seen how the Northern hero 
would take such perfidy. His first step was to march into 
Rome and make the people swear to submit all future papal 
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elections to the confirmation of himself and of his son. At 
a synod which was called in St. Peter’s, and over which 
the emperor presided, the most damning charges were 
brought against the head of the church. He was proved 
to be sacrilegious, unchaste, a brigand: he had drunk the 
devil’s health, —at least, so the charges ran, —and had 
invoked heathen gods while playing dice; he had chosen 
a ten-year-old boy to be bishop of Todi, and had given 
a deacon his consecration in a horse’s stall. Otto himself 
accused him of being a perjured traitor, and of conspiring 
with the enemies of the empire. 

The matter did not end here. John was declared 
deposed, and soon died, but the Romans refused to accept 
the Pope whom Otto chose, and elected a cardinal-deacon, 
Benedict. It was only after a siege of the city, which 
ended in famine and capitulation, that Benedict was in- 
duced to appear in an assembly and beg for mercy. He 
came clad in the papal robes and holding the bishop’s staff ; 
he was led out, stripped of his pallium; his staff was 
broken in pieces, and he was carried off to Hamburg to die 
in captivity. These measures had been drastic, but they 
proved efficacious ; some of the following popes were sober, 
honest Germans, and the end of Otto’s reign marks a 
complete imperial supremacy over the church. 

Otto II. died too young, and Otto ITI. was too unaffect- 
edly pious to enter into new conflicts. The laiter was 
a man possessed of two strong but absolutely contradictory 
passions, the one for imperial magnificence, the other for 
abject asceticism. Throned on the Aventine, surrounded 
by a host of obsequious officials, he went so far as to sign 
himself “emperor of all emperors,” and to deck himself in 
wondrous garments; but again, as a pilgrim, barefoot in 
the coarsest of sackcloth, he approached holy places, or 
retired for a fortnight at a time to a cave ora cloister, and 
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humbly called himself “servant of the apostles.” He 
descended into the tomb of Charles the Great, to pay his 
reverence to the illustrious dead. To his bishops he was 
more than generous, deeding to them whole counties, 
involving them deeper aud deeper in secular cares and 
interests, teaching them to serve two masters, God and 
mammon, Pope and emperor. 

With the popes there was no further interference until 
the reign of Henry III. Henry II. had been most churchly 
minded, and, after his death, was regularly canonized as a 
saint. He had treated his own clergy with great generosity, 
with some severity, and at times with a sort of playfulness. 
He was in despair, he said, at the rich gifts Bishop 
Meinwerk of Paderborn induced him to make to that 
bishopric; a charter or deed is extant which begins by as- 
serting that there are two sides to man’s nature, a manly 
commanding and a womanly obedient: outwardly seeming 
to slumber but inwardly awake, and following out this 
thought he, the Emperor, has made these gifts to Pacer- 
born! Just what he meant would be difficult to say. 

Conrad IJ. had enjoyed a magnificent coronation in Rome 
at the hands of Pope John XIX., the occasion being graced 
by the presence of King Rudolph of Burgundy, Abbot 
Odilo of Cluny, and King Canute of England. But under 
this same Pope, a mere layman who had been chosen for 
political reasons by the counts of Tusculum, the papacy 
begins to sink back into the slough from which Otto the 
Great had raised it. Europe was scandalized by a propo- 
sition said to have emanated from John himself to abandon 
the papal rights in the East to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople for a round sum of money. 

Unfortunately for pleasure-loving popes there was de- 
veloping at this very moment, in the important monastery 
of Cluny, a decided tendency toward asceticism and a de- 
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termination to reform the government of the church. Its 
most triumphant product was to be Pope Gregory VII, but 
its influence was already widely felt when the young Henry 
IIL, in 1087 a.p., succeeded to the German crown. He 
was a pious, God-fearing man, a warm opponent, even to 
his own detriment, of the besetting sin of simony, or selling 
of church preferments to the highest bidder; so strong an 
advocate of peace and good-will among his nobles that he 
frequently at the celebration of mass rose up before the 
high altar and uttered eloquent exhortations. On the field 
of batile he had often been seen to kneel and pray; like 
Otto III., he went on pilgrimages, and even allowed his 
royal back to be scourged by fanatic priests. 

Such was the man who was called upon to confront a 
situation of affairs hitherto unheard*of even in Rome. 
There had been cases of rival popes, but here were three 
ata time;. while into the whole complication there entered 
the most trivial and unworthy of motives: The crime of 
Simon, the selling of the gift of the Holy Spirit, had reached 
the worst stage of its development. 

Through the gold of the Tusculan counts, Benedict IX., 
a mere boy, but the best representative the family could 
muster, was raised upon the papal chair. He proved a 
monster of vice, but the Romans bore with him for years, 
hoping for amendment. At last, in 1045 A.p., a portion of 
the citizens rose against him, drove him ont, and, in the 
following year, John, bishop of the Sabine district, was 
recognized as his successor. Silvester III., as he culled 
himself, was little better than Benedict, for he too had 
bought his election. A conflict ensued in which Benedict 
carried off the victory. 

Benedict was not averse to resigning the Papacy, — it 
was said, indeed, that he was most anxious to settle down 
and lead a respectable married life, — but he and his friends 
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had risked too much capital for him to retire empty-handed. 
Doubtless, no one would have cared for the papal dignity 
as a mere matter of speculation, but a purchaser was found 
in the person of an honest man filled with ambition to 
cleanse and reform the church. John Gratian, who took 
the name of Gregory VI., paid a thousand pounds of 
silver for the opportunity to carry out his philanthropic 
ideas. 

All this was an abomination in-the nostrils of right- 
thinking men, and Henry III. was called upon to raise his 
hand and sweep away the vast web of defilement. Even 
on purely political grounds the state of affairs cried aloud 
for interference. Henry with an army marched to Italy, 
and in synods held at Sutri and at Rome procured the 
deposition of all thrée popes. Silvester was relegated to a 
monastery, Benedict was publicly stripped of the tokens of 
his dignities, while Gregory VI., forced to decree his own 
fall, was exiled to Germany. With the latter there went, 
as companion the monk Hildebrand, the man beyond all 
others who was to build up a strong, pure Papacy, and to 
resent all royal interference in church matters. In the 
terrible wrestling of papal and imperial claims, he was to 
bring his rival to the most abject penance. 

For the moment the triumph of Henry III. was absolute; 
the great ascetic andreformer, Damiani, proclaimed that next 
to God it was this emperor who had snatched Rome from the 
maw of the insatiable dragon and driven out the money- 
changers from the temple. Like King Josias of old, he 
had cast down the false altars and destroyed the idols. 
The vacant pontifical throne was bestowed by Henry on a 
German, the bishop of Bamberg, who took the name of 
Clement; while the Romans agreed, as in the days of Otto, 
to submit to the emperors the confirmation of future popes- 
elect. On Clement followed quickly Poppo of Brixen as 
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Damasus II., and Bruno of Toul as Leo IX., both directly 
appointed by the emperor —the latter, indeed, his near 
relative and a German by birth. 

In Leo IX. the church had found a head who almost 
for the first time in its history convinced the’world that 
he really meant to exercise a wide rule. A determined 
reformer, he held his synods as kings had held their diets : 
compelled bishops, Germans as well as Italians, either to 
cleanse themselves of charges or to renounce their sees ; 
and proclaimed war to the death on simony and sacerdotal 
marriage. He was a pope well able to awaken popular 
sympathy, handsome and with pleasing voice. Indefati- 
gable in the exercise of his duties, he would travel hun- 
dreds of miles to hold a synod; his journeys occupied a 
great part of his time, one visit to Germany lasting as 
long as six months. , 

By efforts such as these the people gained a new con- 
ception of the high priest of Christendom, and the German 
bishoprics were bound closer to the Papacy than ever be- 
fore. Leo demanded that each of the archbishops should 
appear personally in Rome at least every third year, and 
regular reports were required from the monasteries. Yet 
even now some of the clergy resented the papal interfer- 
ence. In Leo’s very presence the Archbishop of Mainz 
refused to end the mass because the Pope had criticised 
the singing and ordered the removal of one of his deacons. 
The Bishop of Frisingen had a grievance so serious that 
he would rather, he said, have his own throat cut than 
that Leo should remain in office. , 

This Pope inquired too closely into the matter of 
episcopal elections, although no one could as yet have been 
conscious whither such interference was to lead, for with 
the autocratic Henry III. he remained on the best of terms. 
The emperor was so completely master of the situation that 
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when Leo died, in 1054, he kept the matter of a successor 
open for months, and then appointed another of his own 
relatives, Victor IT. 

It seemed, indeed, as though the imperial supremacy 
were safely and lastingly established; yet soon a shadow 
fell over the house of Franconia that changed all things, 
gave the clergy and nobles a chance for independence, and 
allowed the Papacy not only to emancipate itself, but to 
claim jurisdiction over wide stretches of German land. 
Henry JII. died suddenly in the prime of life, leaving a 
child as heir, with no strong member of the family, but 
only a weak woman, to act as guardian. 

The very next Pope was chosen hastily without regard 
to German interests; the election was not even announced 
to the Empress Agnes until months had passed. At the 
Roman court there began to be mutterings against all in- 
terference of laymen in ecclesiastical affairs. ILumbert, one 
of Pope Stephen’s cardinals, ventured to say plainly that 
lay investiture was a species of simony, that the ring and 
the staff were spiritual, not secular symbols, and that no one 
appointed by a king was a real bishop, while the idea of a 
woman interfering in such matters was simply preposterous. 

On the death of Stephen, in 1058, the right of the Ger- 
man regent to nominate a pope was acknowledged again, 
but only because the reform party was in desperate straits, 
the Roman nobles having revolted and set up a pope of 
their own. The whole was a clever move on the part of 
the monk Hildebrand, who now makes his entry on the 
stage on which he is so long to be the principal figure, and 
who succeeded in gaining the acceptance of his own candi- 
date. That the tendency of his party was toward emanci- 
pation from the German yoke is shown by the famous 
decree concerning papal elections that was passed in a 
synod at Rome in 1059. The cardinals and clergy of the 
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city were to form the whole conclave; laymen were to 
play no part. Matters were not yet ripe for an absolute 
denial of the rights so recently accorded to the emperor, 
but the wording was so ambiguous, the recognition so 
halfthearted, that the clause was capable of almost any 
interpretation. Moreover, scant as the concessions were,, 
they were only incor porated in that version of the docu- 
ment that was intended for German eyes; we have a papal 
rendering, the one designed for Europe at large, i in which 
they are absolutely lacking. 

As yet the Papacy had the strength of its convictions; 
it had prestige, but it had no great resources, no powerful 
ally in arms. In Hildebrand’s mind, however, there was 
forming the idea of a bold alliance. A generation earlier, 
brave Norman knights returning from the Holy Land had 
taken service with the Lombard princes against the Greeks 
aud Saracens in Apulia. On the strength of their repie- 
sentations as to the wealth and agreeableness of the land, 
Norman settlers had come to Italy in great numbers, and 
a career of conquest had been inaugurated which reached 
its climax when the blue-eyed, fair-haired giant, Robert 
Guiscard, became master of Calabria. It is true these 
Normans had been the bitterest enemies of the Papacy, and 
had even taken prisoner in battle the august person of 
Leo IX, But Hildebrand,in 1058 a.p., jouwneyed to meot 
and make friends with Count Richard of Aversa, who 
lent him three hundred fighters to help him batter down 
the castles of recalcitrant Roman nobles. In the following 
year Pope Nicholas IT. himself, in the presence of Hilde- 
brand and Cardinal Humbert, interviewed Richard and 
Robert, and solemnly invested the former with Aversa, the 
latter with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. These were 
lands that by no stretch of the imagination could be held 
to belong to the Papacy; yet, in return for his inexpensive 
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gift, Nicholas was allowed to dispose of the whole military 
force of the Normans, they taking oath to uphold his honor 
and the rights and possessions of St. Peter. 

In Milan at this time a revolutionary party had come to 
the fore, desirous of civic power, but wise enough to write 
upon their shields the watchword of reform, and to choose 
for their special objects of attack the married priests and 
simonistic clergy. The allies of the Papacy were increas- 
ing in number. Hildebrand went to Milan as papal legate 
and gave his hearty support to this “ Pataria,” or rag-mob ; 
they, in turn, proved a counterpoise to the power of the 
archbishop, who, as his appointment came from the Ger- 
man court, adhered to the imperial party. 

In Germany, during all this time, there was discord 
instead of the much needed unity. Early in 1061 a party 
among the bishops met in a synod, renounced the Roman 
decree of 1059 concerning papal elections, condemned the 
person of the Pope, cancelled all his acts, and ordered that 
his name be wiped off the records of the church. On 
the death of Nicholas there resulted a schism; the Hilde- 
brandine party chose Alexander II., the party of the 
empress, Honorius II. In the neighborhood of Rome 
there was fighting between the adherents of the two men; 
the cause of Honorius was in the ascendant, when events 
in Germany bereft him of nearly all his followers. The 
most radical, although the most bloodless, of revolutions 
had taken place. The heads of the discontented party, 
Archbishop Anno of Cologne, Bishop Gunther of Bam- 
berg, the Margrave of Meissen, and others, having formed 
a plan to seize the young king’s person, prepared a 
gayly decorated vessel and enticed him on board at Kai- 
serswerth. As the boat receded from the shore a deep 
gulf opened up between the old policy and the new; the 
young king, indeed, panic-stricken, leaped into the quick 
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stream and was rescued with great difficulty, but in no 
other direction was there any resistance. The empress 
retired to a monastery; Henry himself came under the 
tutelage, first of Anno of Cologne, whose severity made 
him moody and morose, then under that of Adalbert of 
Bremen, who by ill-judged complaisance weakened his 
moral fibre. 

To judge by his actions as a whole, Henry was a pas- 
sionate and somewhat unsteady character, though able to 
arouse devotion in the lower classes. Probably never in 
the whole course of history have more opposing statements 
been made about one man. That he was the monster his 
enemies depict him is now no longer believed; still less 
can we trust the panegyrics that flowed from the pen of 
his devoted friends. Yet our sympathies may well go out 
to him, for never did ill-luck and failure more persistently 
dog a man’s path; far out over the grave did the curse of 
the church pursue him, and for years even his dead bones 
could find no rest. 

A dispute regarding the incumbent of the Milan arch- 
bishopric precipitated this most bitter of all conflicts, Hil- 
debrand, of course, supporting the candidate of the Pataria. 
The matter was doubly important from the fact that the 
latter league now embraced many other of the north Italian 
cities. In the very year that this matter reached its climax 
the all-powerful monk ascended the pontifical throne, tak- 
ing the name of Gregory in memory of the sixth pope of that 
name, whom he had once accompanied to Germany, One 
of the last acts of the dying pope, Alexander, had been 
to hurl the ban of the church against five of Henry’s coun- 
cillors. From the latter’s point of view, no more ill-timed 
moment for a quarrel could possibly have been found, a 
revolt haying broken out among his own Saxon nobles 
that threatened his liberty if not his life. 
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It was an old feud, this with the Saxons, due, it would 
seem, in the final instance, to a jealousy of the ruling 
house of Franconia. These proud people could never for- 
get that during more than a century the rulers of Ger- 
many had been men of their own tribe. And this young 
Franconian came among them, they said, like a master 
among his slaves, refused to regrant their duchy to the old 
and popular line of Billung, and built mighty fortresses 
in the Harz Mountains the better to crush them down. 
Indeed, everywhere there had arisen walls, rampaits, and 
towers, ostensibly against the savage Wends. In one of 
these castles, the Harzburg, Henry was surrounded, and 
only escaped by letting himself down with a 1ope from 
the window and fleeing through the winter night. The 
struggle went through various stages, and the king’s atti- 
tude to the Pope fluctuated accordingly. When at the 
lowest depths, with not an ally, Henry wrote a submis- 
sive letter, promising obedience in the Milan affair and 
the avoidance of intercourse with his excommunicated 
followers. ‘ We have sinned against heaven and against 
thee,” he tells Gregory, “and are no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” His situation was indeed desperate; the 
princes at large had been horrified at the disclosure of a 
pretended plot in which the king was concerned, to mur- 
der one of their number, Rudolf of Swabia. But the 
accuser, who was to have proved his case by the ordeal of 
battle, became a maniac before the day appointed. The 
Saxons, too, ruined their cause by the unhallowed vindic- 
tiveness with which they pillaged the royal tombs on the 
Harzburg, wantonly desecrating the bones of Henry’s 
brother and of his infant son. The tide of feeling 
changed, many princes came back to their allegiance, the 
battle of Homburg on the Unstrut quelling the whole revolt. 

This was the time that Gregory chose for one of his 
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most autocratic letters to the king, charging him with 
having failed to keep his promises of submission, and with 
continuing to practice simony and lay investiture in spite 
of the papal command—a command which, if obeyed, 
would have withdrawn the bishops from the royal obedi- 
ence and made them independent heads of principalities 
within the confines of the empire. 

It has been noted by one of Gregory’s biographers that 
he knew no bounds where “justice” was concerned, and. 
that hig idea of justice often consisted in overthrowing the 
precedents of ages. ‘This was the Pope: a little pale man 
of fifty, but so eloquent that he caused his listeners to think 
that a heavenly spirit was speaking to them, who made 
St. Peter what he has since become for the whole Roman 
Catholic wo1ld—a lord and emperor second only to God 
Himself. And he, Gregory, as St. Peter’s vicar, claimed 
all the honor and obedience that was due to the aposile, 
claimed that the bishops of Christendom should obey his 
will without questioning, and that in the moment of dis- 
obedience all allegiance of their flocks should cease. And 
if the clergy, how much more the laity! He, the Pope, is 
the ultimate ruler; a king who acts counter to his decrees 
is no longer king. Compared to apostolic prerogatives, he 
declares, all royal power is but ashes and spray. The 
founders of kingship were tyrants who, driven on by the 
devil in blind lust and insupportable presumption, strove 
to raise themselves above their equals. The foundation of 
the priesthood, on the other hand, rests on the providence 
of Almighty God; for His own glory he has created it; 
in His merey He has given it to the world; its head is 
Christ, and the least of its members is greater than the 
mightiest ruler. 

Gregory’s letter of December, 1075, has been designated 
as the ultimatum of the Papacy; on the manner of its re- 
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ception depended war or peace. Henry chose the former. 
He hastily summoned a council of bishops to Worms, 
where, amid feverish excitement, judgment was passed on 
the head of the church. “Since thou hast defiled thy life 
and conversation with such manifold infamy,” they wrote 
to Gregory, “we renounce the obedience which we never 
promised to thee, and which we shall not in future at all 
observe.” Henry’s language was even more violent; he 
calls himself “king not through usurpation, but through 
the holy ordination of God,” and speaks of Gregory as 
“ Hildebrand, at present not pope but false monk.” “As 
if we,” he cries, “had received our kingdom from thee; as 
if the kingdom and the empire were in thine and notin 
God’s hand!” He traces the steps by which the Pope has 
ascended the throne of peace, by perfidy, bribery, favor, 
and the sword, and bids him descend and relinquish his 
usurped eminence: “I, Henry, king by the grace of God, 
together with all our bishops, do say to thee, Descend, 
descend, unto everlasting damnation!” The king’s fatal 
mistake was that he did not emphasize his words by 
appearing with an army in Italy. 

Gregory for his part could find no more fitting form in 
which to express his horror and abomination than a vehe- 
ment address to the apostle Peter himself: “Hear thy 
servant,” he prays, “whom thou hast nourished from 
infancy”; “the wicked hate me,” he continues, “for my 
faithfulness to thee.” He is sure that by St. Peter’s own 
wish and favor the power has been bestowed upon him of 
binding and loosing in heaven and on earth”: “through 
thy power and authority, in the name of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I withdraw from Henry the 
king, son of Henry the emperor, who has risen against 
thy church with unheard-of insolence, the rule over the 
whole kingdom of the Germans, and over Italy!” He 
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absolves all Christians from their oath of fealty and for- 
bids any one to serve Henry as king. By the token of 
this anathema the world is to know beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that “ thou art Peter, and upon this rock the Son 
of the living God hath built Tis church, and the gates of 
Hetl shall net prevail against it!” 

For the first time the regenerated Papacy had rallied its 
full forces; for the first time its vaunted absolutism was 
pitted against the sovereignty of a great throne. Nor did 
Gregory rely on the power of the ban alone; he cast out 
his nets among the discontented bishops and princes of 
which Germapy was full, and drew in a rich haul. He 
sent an open letter to all the upholders of the faith, 
reviewing the course of the quarrel from the beginning, 
justifying his own acts and appealing for aid. When 
Henry attempted to call a national council at Worms, he 
found that the general defection was becoming alarming, 
and that many of those who had been most violent against 
the Pope were now listening to his overtures. 

The Saxon rebellion was fanned into new flame; a 
number of South German princes began to form a threat- 
ening alliance and to talk of electing a rival king; the 
bishops, having to choose between the power which had 
raised them to what they were and the princes whose 
equals they had become, declared for the latter, Henry 
had taken up his position at Oppenheim, separated by the 
Rhine from the arbiters of his fate. He was ready for 
any humiliation, and daily sent envoys begging his 
enemies to name their conditions, but to leave him the 
royal title and insignia. He would better his mode of 
life, he would answer to the princes, if need be, for every 
act of government. Not a manly attitude, but the needs 
of the moment were great. 

The ultimatum of the princes was severe enough, bute 
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stopped short of deposition. They declared that the 
throne would be forfeit in case within a year and a day 
Henry should have failed to obtain the papal absolution. 
The Pope was to be invited to come to Augsburg and dis- 
cuss affairs with the princes — in other words, in the heart 
of his own dominions to sit in judgment on the king! Henry 
in the meantime was to take up his abode in Spires, to 
refrain from all public acts, and to abandon the citizens of 
Worms, who had furnished his chief support. 

Like a criminal under pledge of good conduct, Henry 
lived in Spires, avoiding all intercourse with the world 
and deprived of all the consolations of 1eligion. But in 
quiet he had taken his measures: above all it was neces- 
sary to sunder the union of the Pope and the princes; this 
meeting in Augsburg meant lasting degradation for Ger- 
man kingship. It must not, it should not, take place. 


. The first step was for Henry to obtain for himself, at any 


cost, the papal absolution. This could be done by appeal- 
ing, as it were, from the Pope as ally of the princes to the 
Pope as high priest of the Christian religion. The whole 
teaching of the church required that a sinner who iurned 
and repented should have pardon, and the outward form 
of repentance was sufficient for the simple and literal 
mind of that day. An age that insisted upon the actual 
shedding of tears and dn actual corporal prostration when 
humility was in order, or on refusal and modest flight 
behind the altar in the case of elevation to a church office, 
was not going to be too severe on a king ready to kneel in 
sackcloth and ashes, or to stand barefoot in the winter 
snows. 

Henry sent an envoy to Rome to announce that he was 
coming as a penitent. Gregory pretended to doubt his 
sincerity, and started on his journey to Augsburg. In 
eMantua, however, he was met by the news that the king had 
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already crossed the Alps. The Pope retraced his steps 
and took refuge in the castle of Countess Matilda of Tus- 
cany — that pillar of the church who signed herself in life 
“ Matilda, if anything, then so by the grace of God,” but 
whose tomb stands in St. Peter’s, among those of the 
popes; with the proud inscription, “Champion of the 
Apostolic See.” 

The scene that now took place in Canossa is one that 
must appeal stiongly to the imagination even at a dis- 
tance of centuries: the high precipitous hill guarded by 
its triple wall and surmounted by a palace, a church, and 
a monastery; the blue peaks of the Apennines in the dis- 
tance; the snow-covered landscape; the king in penitential 
garb and bare feet standing before the rigidly closed door. 
The mental struggle that went on, indeed, was rather in 
the mind of Gregory than of Henry. The Countess Matilda 
and also the Abbot of Cluny beset bim with tearful en- 
treaties and implored him to relent. Ile attempted at 
first to make the condition that Henry should renounce 
the royal crown and name; he remained obdurate for three 
long days, on each of which the king presented himself 
with woful mien. At last the demands even of inexorable 
justice seemed to have boen fulfilled, and the head of Chris- 
tendom gave way. Beyond a doubt his political triumph 
would have been greater could he have sat in the midst 
of the princes at Augsburg and taken his revenge for the 
day of Sutri; but this Henry had forestalled. Through 
the mediation of the Countess Matilda, Ilenry signed cer- 
tain general agreements relative to the German princes; 
then the gate of Canossa was thrown open, and the king 
entered, accompanied by his excommunicated councillors, 
who were included in the amnesty. All the penitents 
threw themselves weeping on the ground; the spectators 
too were melted to tears and Gregory’s own eyes moist- 
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ened. The absolution was administered in due form, the 
Eucharist partaken of, and the apostolic blessing crowned 
the work of peace. Henry rode away a humble victor, but 
none the less victorious because of his humility. 

The cause of the church had now been separated from 
that of the rebellious princes, but the latter were “more 
fiercely hostile than before. They raised up a rival king 
in the person of Rudolph of Swabia, who expressly re- 
nounced the right of investing bishops for which Henry 
had always fought. But even this did not at once win 
Gregory; for three years he maintained neutrality, sum- 
moning both kings to appear before him. He seems really 
to have longed for peace, for the German church was com- 
ing into sore straits. Only when he found that he could 
not be arbiter, that his whole influence, indeed, rested on 
his being a partisan, did he once more take sides. There 
was no doubt as to how to choose; Henry had paid no 
attention to his measures against lay investiture, but had 
calmly annulled elections and publicly invested whom he 
pleased. Rudolph had been more pliant; his army, too, 
had just won a victory over that of Henry at Flarcheim. 
A renewal of the decree against investiture, in 1080, was 
followed by a second hurling of the ban. Once more St. 
Peter is bidden to incline his ears to a whole list.of the 
enormities of this “Henry whom they call king,” who 
“did raise his heel against thy church and strive, by cast- 
ing me down, to subjugate it.” His crime is disobedience, 
“which is the crime of idolatry.” In the apostle’s name 
the power and dignity of kingship is granted to Rudolph 
for his humility, obedience, and truthfulness. More clearly 
than ever does Gregory in this prayer show that his aim is 
universal rule. The world is to know that if ye (Peter 
and Paul) can bind and loose in heaven, “so ye can on 
earth take away empires, kingdoms, principalities, duchies, 
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margravates, counties, and all possessions of men, and 
grant them to any man ye please according to his merits.” 

But Gregory was claiming too much; even among good, 
pious, and churchly men there were many who would not 
follow him in this theory of St. Peter’s omnipotence. 
The second ban harmed nobody but its promulgator; few 
could see that the king had in any way deserved such 
severity. “ Nobody,” writes the papal-minded Gebhard of 
Salzburg, “considers us worth listening to.” Nineteen 
bishops, assembled at Mainz, threw all the blame of the 
civil waron Gregory. A synod at Brixen notonly declared 
him deposed, but even appointed his successor, Clement JIT. 

All Gregory’s efforts to raise up allies were in vain. 
William the Conqueror of England, once strongly under 
papal influence, would not interfere. Robert Guiscard was 
hastily loosed from the ban that his depredations upon 
holy property had brought down upon him, but even then 
could give no assistance. Rudolph of Swabia was slain in 
battle. Henry, unmolested, could lead his Pope in triumph 
to the very gates of Rome. Entry was, indeed, a different 
matter; not for three years was it successfully accom- 
plished. Gregory then took refuge in the castle of St. 
Angelo, and when Henry demanded the imperial crown 
he refused to give it until the king should do penance and 
be loosed from the ban. When the nobles urged the Pope 
to the contrary he is said to have offered to let down the 
crown by a string from the castle wall if Henry would 
dispense with the consecration! He was completely at 
bay. “Help!” he wrote in an encyclic letter, ‘lend sup- 
port to your father and mother, as you hope through them 
to achieve forgiveness of sins, blessing, and grace in this 
world and the world to come!” 

The Roman nobles, at last worn out by Gregory’s ob- 
durateness, and experiencing more harm than good from his 
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ally, Robert Guiscard, determined to abandon him and 
allow Henry to enter the city. The proud judge of 
Canossa, the man who had considered himself second in 
rank to none but St. Peter, was now deposed by a Roman 
synod: Clement III. was acknowledged pope, and on 
Easter Day, 1084 a.p., crowned Henry and his queen with 
the imperial crown. Gregory fled to Salerno, but his race 
was run. For the fifth time he reiterated the ban against 
Henry: with the hand of death already upon him he 
refused him absolution— that, he said, should only be 
granted to those who believed that in him, Gregory, as 
rightful Pope, was vested the power of the apostles, Peter 
and Paul. “I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile,” were his last recorded words. 

The death of Gregory did not bring peace either in 
Ttaly or in Germany. His party chose first Victor III., 
who shortly died, and then Urban IIL., the inspirer of the 
crusades. The polemical writings of the next few years 
outnumber and outvie in bitterness those that had gone 
before: the old antagonism of view seemed only to have 
deepened and broadened. Is the Pope really above the 
emperor even in secular matters? Are the bishops more 
subject to their temporal or to their spiritual head? [n™ 
many, if not the majority, of German sees there were rival 
incumbents: many refused intercourse with those anathe- 
matized by Gregory. 

The rallying-point for all the discordant elements in 
Italy was the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. From purely 
political motives, and at the instigation of Pope Urban, she 
now married the son of Guelph of Bavaria, Henry’s bitter 
enemy. The countess was forty, the bridegroom seventeen, 
and the union was never consummated; the only bond was 
the common determination to drive Henry from his throne. 
They corrupted the young Prince Conrad, caused him to 
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rise against his father and to receive independently the 
crown of Italy. There was nothing this woman would 
have left undone to further the interests of the Papacy. 
When she died she left to it all her lands, though many of 
them were fiefs of the empire, thus starting a new conllict 
that went on for a century. 

Henry’s chief foes henceforward were thoy of his own Wretched 
household. At that council of Piacenza that first broached ling of 
the subject of a crusade his wife appeared, instigated it is te Le 
said by Matilda, and made most loathsome charges. Soon 
after, the second son, Henry, who had been declared heir 
to the throne after Conrad’s defection, left the camp 
by night and joined his father’s enemies. The climax 
was reached when this same prince, pretending to seek a 
reconciliation and offering to escort the emperor to a diet, 
decoyed him instead to a castle near Bingen and kept him 
like a common prisoner. Discouragement and discomfort 
did their work; utterly broken, Henry agreed to abdicate 
and to surrender the insignia of empire. He asked for 
absolution from the ban and confessed to a papal legate 
that from first to last he had sinned against the Roman 
church. The comfort he received was but cold; only in 
Rome, the legate said, could the sentence be reversed. 

The young Henry V. was now recognized as king by the 
Diet of Mainz, and an embassy was despatched to Rome 
to invite the Pope to Germany. IZenry IV. made a last 
attempt to regain his throne, but died in the endeavor; 
twice his body was dug up by order of the church before 
it found rest in an unconsecrated chapel near Spires; not 
for five years did Rome remove her curse. To such ex- 
tremities had the struggle for the investiture reduced the 
head of the empire. 

As for Henry V. it remained to be seen how he would 
act when confronted with the problems that had troubled pygohal 11. 
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his father. He had been called to the throne by that 
father’s enemies, and with the understanding that he 
should reverse the former policy. Yet this question of 
investiture could not be thrust aside; like the tiail of 
a serpent, if poisoned everything. It was as impossible 
for Henry V. to give up inalienable rights as it had been 
for Henry IV.; he too became involved in a long struggle 
with the Papacy, which had once more vehemently pro- 
claimed that the clergy disgraced their calling when as 
vassals they laid their consecrated hands in the blood- 
stained hand of a layman. 

In the year 1111 Henry crossed the Alps and ap- 
proached Rome with an immense army. He had sent 
envoys to tell of his willingness to treat on the old subject 
and to demand the imperial crown. They arrived at a 
time when Pope Paschal II. was almost friendless; he 
had looked around for the traditional allies of the Papacy, 
but the Normans were enjoying the excitement of the 
erusades, and could not respond to his call. It was under 
these circumstances that Paschal proposed the most 
remarkable, the most startling, solution of the difficulty 
that had ever yet been evolved. The church was to 
return to the Arcadian simplicity of its early days; the 
bishops were to give up their principalities, fiefs, and 
jurisdictions, and the empire to take back all the lands 
and rights which, since the time of Charlemagne, had 
come into the hands of the clergy. The latter were to 
content themselves with tithes and pious offerings; but, on 
the other hand, their nomination, election, and investiture 
were to be entirely free. To give splendor and emphasis 
to the occasion, both acts, the renunciation and the im- 
perial coronation, were to take place on one and the same 
day. 

Once more this struggle for the investiture gave rise 
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to a never-to-be-forgotten scene —a scene that wiped out, 
indeed, that shameful humiliation at Canossa. On the 
day appointed, Henry entered St. Peter’s magnificently 
escorted. He was determined that the odium of what 
was about to happen should fall on the Pope, and declared 
that for his own part he had no wish to rob either bishops 
or abbots. Then Paschal yead the church’s renunciation, 
and a tumult arose, fiery, unquenchable. The Pope, in 
the very citadel of the apostle, was loudly accused of 
heresy and other crimes. Not one of the clergy, it seemed, 
was willing to give up his imperial fiefs. The king grew 
impatient at the long delay, declared that the Pope had 
broken his compact, and demanded back the full and free 
right of investitue as enjoyed by his forefathers. The 
penalty of refusal was a bitter one for the successor of a 
Gregory VII. —nothing short, indeed, of the arrest and 
carrying off of Paschal and his cardinals. They were 
taken for safety to a neighboring hospice, and, in the midst 
of heavy fighting, were finally removed from the city. 

For weeks this captivity lasted, and the poor pontiff’s 
soul was racked by news of anarchy in Rome and by fears 
of a fresh schism. When flesh and blood could no longer 
stand it, he at last gave way, renouncing, without equiva- 
lent, everything the king demanded, especially that right 
in defence of which Gregory VII. and Urban II. had filled 
all Europe with war and tumult. In the camp before 
Rome, on April 12, 1111 a.p., a document to this effect 
was placed in Henry’s hands, and on the day following 
the coronation ceremony was performed. With hostages 
in his train the emperor withdrew triumphant. 

Was this the solution of the long war? Could any one 
for a moment have believed that the Papacy would con- 
tinue grovelling in the dust? The wonder is, not that 
the Pope and the Gallic clergy should have repudiated 
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these forced concessions, but that a year should have 
elapsed before they did so; then, indeed, the anathema was 
hurled with all force at this Henry, this second Judas, 
who, by treachery, perjury, and desecration had forced 
Paschal to sign the deed. 

Thus again the question of the investiture became the 
centre of a fierce conflict; again, too, Germany was rav- 
aged by enemies who tried to dethrone the emperor. A 
chronicler assures us that men raged against each other 
with bestial delight, that the clergy could scarcely count 
on their bare lives, that fields lay waste and villages in 
ruins, that churches had ceased to celebrate the service of 
the mass. 

It was indeed high time for a settlement; a new anti- 
pope had been elected under Henry’s auspices and new 
schism introduced into all the bishoprics. For a moment 
it seemed as if peace might be achieved at the Council of 
Rheims in 1119, but the new Gregorian pope, Calixtus IT., 
was seized with a panic after the treaty of peace had 
actually been drawn up, and the council ended with a 
more formal promulgation than ever of the ban against 
Henry and his Pope. Hundreds of candles were lighted 
and simultaneously extinguished, symbolic of the thrust- 
ing into perpetual darkness of the wretch who was bur- 
dened with the awful curse of Rome. 

In Germany the war dragged slowly on, but ever since 
that eventful proposition of Paschal IT. there had been 
germinating an idea that was now at last to bear fruit. 
Was it not possible, after all, to render unto Cesar the 
things which were Casar’s and unto God the things that 
were God’s? The cloud lifted on the eve of what prom- 
ised to be a bloody battle, and after much negotiation 
there resulted what is known as the famous Concordat of 
Worms. 
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There were to be two investitures: one on the part of 
the emperor with the sceptre as the symbol of temporal 
power, the other on the part of the Pope with the pastoral 
staff and ring. Elections were to be held in the piesence 
of the emperor, and in Germany proper the function in 
which he was especially interested was to precede the 
ecclesiastical act. In Italy and Burgundy the order was 
to be reversed. 

Where lay the victory? It would be hard to say. 
Calixtus indeed was proud of his work, and caused the text 
of the document to be placed as an inscription in one of 
the apartments of the Vatican. The world at large gave 
way to unbounded rejoicing that the long and desperate 
struggle was over. 

In the Rhine meadows near Worms, in the presence of 
a crowd so great that the city had been found incapable of 
containing it, the reconciliation of state and church after 
their war of fifty years was concluded in all form. The 
papal legate publicly extended to the emperor the kiss of 
peace, the ban was loosed, and the body and blood of 
Christ partaken of in common. The old contentions were 
laid aside, but the future was to show whether or not there 
was room in Europe for two claimants to world rule. 
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“ Tue king comes before the gates, first swearing due 
honor to the city. He then is made the vassal of the Pope, 
and takes the crown which he bestows.” Such was the 
inscription under a painting in the audience hall of thie 
Lateran in which King Lothar, Henry V.’s successor, was 
represented as kneeling before Pope Innocent IJ. The 
special occasion was doubtless the investiture with the 
estates of the Countess Matilda, which this Saxon king 
was weak enough to accept as a fief, after claiming them 
in full ownership. He was to pay for their use a hundred 
pounds of silver. 

Lothar could never have gone so far as this motto 
implies; but he was too yielding, too fond of a compromise. 
He and the Pope were vastly afraid of offending each other 
and thus reopening the old conflict, an attitude for which 
the German nation on the whole was grateful. “He left 
behind him such a memory of his time,” writes the annalist 
of Pohide, “as will be blest until the end of the world,” 
while we know from another source that “ quiet and abun- 
dance prevailed, and peace between church and state.” So 
far did this complaisant spirit go, that Lothar at Liége 
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performed the service of marshal for Innocent, leading his 
horse by the bridle after holding the stirrup for him to 
mount. When a question arose as to the feudal ownership 
of Apulia, which was to be conferred on Rainulf of Alife, 
—the Pope held the point, the emperor the shaft, of the 
banner of investiture ! 

Lothar’s title at home was disputed by one of that house 
of Hohenstaufen that was to play such a brilliant and tiagic 
idle for more than a century; for his own part he formed an 
alliance by marriage with the Guelphs of Bavaria, thus in- 
augurating the unhallowed struggle of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line —just why the Hohenstaufen were so called is not 
known—which in a different form was to be fought out in 
the cities of Italy. As arule Ghibelline came to mean im- 
perial and Guelph papal, though there were times when 
the two terms denoted little more than blind, malignant 
opposition. At Lothar’s death in 1187, the Guelph, Henry 
the Proud of Bavaria, was pitted against Conrad of IIohen- 
staufen, and, though the latter was the choice of the princes, 
a bitter struggle ensued, which did not end on the death 
of the rival candidate, but was continued with various 
fortunes for nearly ten years. 

In the midst of these dissensions and mishaps the news 
came that Edessa, the stronghold of the Christians in Syria, 
had fallen. St. Bernard of Clairvaux appeared in person 
before Conrad, and, after several aitempts to make the king 
take the cross, was at last successful. On the feast of 
St. John, 1146 a.p., the monk rose up in the cathedral at 
Spires and gave vent to a burst of overwhelming eloquence. 
Conrad was moved to tears and declared that the Lord 
Himself had spoken. Delighted with his success, Bernard 
seized the standard from the altar and bestowed it on the 
king as leader of the crusading hosts. But of all the great 
expeditions none ended more wretchedly than this second 
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crusade. Jealousy, treachery, and disaster dogged Conrad’s 
steps, and when, sick at heart, he returned to Germany, 
it was only to become involved in new struggles with the 
Guelphs. 

The Papacy, too, had suffered greatly in prestige by the 
failure of the crusade it had inaugurated, but it did not 
cease to put forward new claims and pretensions. Toward 
the end of Conrad’s reign these claims found a lasting form 
in a collection of canon law, the Deeretum Gratiant, which 
was to control the life of the church for centuries. It is 
full ef sentences from that famous forgery of the ninth 
century attributed to Isidore of Seville; it rings with 
assumptions of papal omnipotence. And more and more 
the popes were striving to become the first princes as well 
as the first bishops of Christendom. They commenced to 
surround themselves with retinues of nobles as well as of 
clergy, and the imperial diadem with which Hildebrand 
had crowned Nicholas II. was now regularly worn with 
the mitre. It professed to be the crown of Coustantine. 

It was well for Germany that a brilliant and determined 
man now came to the throne. The empire was to succumb 
in the end to the Papacy, but it would have succumbed 
miserably and weakly had it not been for Frederick Barba- 
rossa. To him it is due that the war of the popes and 
Hohenstaufens became a war of gods and Titans. Around 
his name cluster some of the most glorious traditions of 
German history. 

Inextricably interwoven with Frederick’s struggles with 
the Papacy are his dealings with the cities of northern Italy. 
Ever since Charlemagne conquered and Otto the Great re- 
covered Lombardy, the Germans had maintained their claims 
to sovereignty. Those claims were now to be enforced and 
legalized, but the free communes that had grown up since 
then were to prove very different antagonists from the 
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Berengars and Lamberts of earlier times. The citizens, 
whose houses were actual castles, had drawn into their 
own hands all the jurisdictions, tolls, and revenues, had con- 
quered stretches of surrounding territory, and were on the 
alert for further conquests at the expense of smaller towns. 

Frederick, at the time of his clection, was thirty years 
of age, small, fair-complexioned, with reddish hair and 
beard. Eudowed by nature with great capacities, he was 
likewise extremely ambitious. On the very day after the 
election he informed Pope Ibugene III. of his intention to 
restore to its pristine glory the empire “ bestowed upon him 
by God.” By God, not by man. He promised love and 
respect for the Pope’s‘person, but, unlike his predecessors, 
demanded neither sanction nor confirmation. Difficulties 
began almost at once with the important city of Milan. 
Frederick had sent a letter ordering the inhabitants 10 cease 
their persecution of the little towns of Lodi and Como, but 
the missive had been received with scorn and the royal seal 
trampled under foot. In the autumn of 1154 the king 
crossed the Alps and mustered his army in the Roncaglian 
fields near Piacenza. All of the Lombard cities, Milan in- 
cluded, seem to have taken the oath of allegiance, and gifts 
were sent from all quarters — ostriches, parrots, lions, and 
rare silks. But treacherous conduct was discovered on the 


part of the Milanese consuls, and the ban of the empire, 


was spoken over the devoted city. 

The first duty, however, scemed to be to march to Rome 
and secure the imperial coronation, which had been prom- 
ised by Pope Adrian ITV. On the way the disobedient 
city of Tortona was levelled to the ground. Adrian ad- 
vanced to Sutri, but a disagreement at once arose because 
of the king’s refusal to hold the stirrup for the Pope, who 
had ridden up to the royal tent. Either this holding of 
the stirrup, or else no kiss of peace! Adrian withdrew in 
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anger. The question was hotly discussed, and several car- 
dinals followed their master; but, finding that the papal 
claim was grounded in precedent, Frederick yielded. On 
reaching Rome he showed his devotion to the Pope by 
seizing his enemy, Arnold of Brescia. The coronation 
day ended, indeed, in a bloody tumult, and eight hundred 
Romans are said to have fallen. 

The negotiations with Milan went on for some years, 
but at last, in 1158, Frederick recrossed the Alps with one 
of the largest armies that ever a head of the Holy Roman 
Empire had led into Italy. Now came asad time of reck- 
oning for the valiant commune. The conditions of pardon 
were hard: the rebuilding of Como and Lodi, an oath of 
allegiance, a fine, the 1ight of the emperor to maintain a 
castle within the city walls and to appoint the consuls or 
rulers, finally the delivery of three hundred hostages, fifty of 
whom were to be taken to Germany. The submission was 
made with all the dramatic formalities customary in the 
Middle Ages. The twelve consuls of the city humbled them- 
selves before the emperor, who awaited them 1n his camp, 
seated on his throne. They approached barefoot, with 
ropes aiound their necks, through two long lines of German 
soldiery, and delivered up their swords to symbolize the 
surrender of all the weapons in Milan. The humiliating 


ordeal ended with the unfurling of the impeiial banner 


from the top of the cathedral. 

This war with the Italian cities was a conflict of two 
utterly incongruous principles: the liberalism of communi- 
ties which, long left to themselves, had wrought out their 
own prosperity, and an imperialism that had begun to claim 
its root in the old traditions of Rome. On the one hand 
the golden lion of Durazzo, on the other the code of Jus- 
tinian, The Archbishop of Milan himself, after the sub- 
mission of the city, addressed Frederick as follows: “ Know 
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that all the right of the people to male laws has been vested 
in thee. Thy will is law, according to the saying. ‘ What 
pleases the prince has the vigor of law.’” Yet how litile, 
in reality, did the precepts of the sixth suit the needs of 
the twelfth century ! . 

Frederick had clearly recognized the value to himself 
of the renaissance in Roman Law that was taking place at 
Bologna; he now enlisted the services of a number of 
doctors of the new university and set them to formulating 
the imperial rights, or regalia, in Jialy. Tle began with the 
communes, but he intended afterward, in a similar manner, 
to adjust his relations 1o the Normans and the Papacy. JIis 
commission reported that the throne might justly claim the 
tolls and taxes from public roads, rivers, and harbors; the 
product of mines, salt works, and the like; the estates of 
felons, and the half of treasure trove. The emperor might 
call in au emergency for horses, transport wagons, or ships, 
and even levy an extraordinary war tax. Te was to have 
the right of building his own palaces in cities where such 
had formerly stood, and, finally, of appointing the chief 
civic magistrates. 

Thus armed with the majesty of the law, Fredorick set 
about his task of making northern Italy submit to leading 
strings; his officials collected revenue to the amount of 
some million inarks ; everywhere he set up his own podesids 
in opposition to the local authorities. Disaffection at once 
became rife; Genoa maintained that she had grown rich 
from her shipping and not from her imperial fiefs, and, 
although the claim was moderated, took care 1o strengthen 
her fortifications. Crema had to submit 1o one of the most 
terrible sieges in history, a single incident of which will 
here suffice. Frederick caused a movable tower, the ad- 
vance of which had been checked, to be literally festooned 
with the persons of hostages and captives, who were let 
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down in baskets and thus exposed to the missiles of their 
own friends. There was no faltering; almost all were 
killed, and the city itself was eventually given over to 
pillage and flame. 

But the fate of Milan was hardest of all. The people 
refused to accept the emperor’s new officials because the 
treaty of 1158 had expressly permitted the Milanese to 
have their own consuls. Frederick maintained that the 
new Roncaglian decrees had abrogated all old agreements. 
He laid waste the fields and vineyards and cut off every 
avenue of supply; the crowded city could at last hold out 
no longer and sent eight of its consuls to surrender the keys 
and the tokens of their own dignity. Never were people 
more thoroughly humbled and abased; hundreds of the 
proudest nobles were made to approach in the pouring rain, 
barefooted, with ashes strewn upon their heads, and to kiss 
fhe emperor's feet and cry for mercy. The mast of the 
sacred caroccio, the last rallying point in all battles, was 
lowered before him, and the city’s banner removed. All the 
standards of the army were given over. Frederick and 
his princes decreed that the city should be blotted from the 
face of the earth, that within a week the inhabitants must 
withdraw to four appointed spots in the vicinity, there to 
make new settlements. In the ruins, Lodi, Como, and 
Cremona, bitter enemies of old, were allowed to riot at 
will, “A second Troy has perished,” writes Godfrey of 
Viterbo; while Frederick in his triumph signs his public 
documents, “Roman Emperor, crowned of God, great and 
peace-bringing; glorious Triumpher and continual ‘In- 
creaser of the Empire.” 

From a German point of view the question of the Lom- 
bard cities seemed happily and finally settled; the emperor's 
officials ruled absolutely, showing themselves, indeed, tyran- 
nical and oppressive, and, above all, extortionate. Frederick 
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himself was too busy, during these years, in asserting his 
position regarding the Papacy, to look ioo closely into 
administrative matters, 

With Adrian IV., the only Englishman who ever sat on 
the throne of Peter, a trivial incident had reopened the old 
quarrels. In a letter regarding the capture of a bishop 
by a highwayman, whom Frederick had taken no steps 
to punish, Adrian casually spoke of tho empire as a 
“benefice” which he had seen fit to “confer ” on the em- 
peror. In his answering manifesto the latter tells how the 
papal envoys, “ as if inflated with the mammon of unright- 
eousness, out of the height of their pride, from the summit 
of their arrogance, in the execrable elation of their swelling 
hearts, did present to us a message in the form of an apos- 
tolic letter, the tenor of which was that we should always 
keep it before our mind’s eye how the lord Pope had con- 
ferred upon us the distinction of the imperial crown, and 
that he would not regret it if our Highness were to receive 
from him even greater benejices.” Alter some more mock- 
ery and invective against this ‘message of paternal sweet-. 
ness,” Frederick goes on to give an eloquent assertion of 
his own theory of the imperial power. It is his by election 
of the princes and from God alone; it ix one of the two 
necessary swords to which Christ subjected the world; did 
not St. Peter himself say, “Fear God, honor the king”? 
The Pope’s assumption is a lie; the honor of the empire 
has remained glorious and undiminished since the founding 
of Rome and the establishment of the Christian religion, and 
this. emperor wishes it known beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he would rather incur danger of death than sub- 
mit to shame and disaster. In his letter to the Pope the 
incident of the picture in which the Emperor Lothar figured 
as a vassal was not forgotten. The Pope was fain in the 
end to explain away his objectionable utterance by means 
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of a convenient sophistry. By beneficiwm he had not meant 
the technical feudal term for benefice, but simply a benefit 
—and surély a pope was conferring a benefit on an emperor 
by crowning him ! 

It may be that, after all, Adrian’s breaches of etiquette 
were due to his being a blunt Briton ; for he soon committed 
another offence that was taken almost equally ill, by ad- 
dressing the emperor in the second person singular and 
putting his own name before that of Frederick. Still again 
he roused the imperial ire by sending a personal letter 
through the hand of a minor official. Relations were de- 
cidedly strained at the time of the Pope’s death in 1159. 

The choice of a successor seemed to be a challenge of, 
the most outspoken kind. Alexander IJJ. was not only a 
man known as a political opponent of the emperor, but as 
Chancellor Roland he had been the bearer of that very letter 
about benefices that had so angered Frederick. His whole 
manner on that occasion had been haughty and insolent. 
No wonder that Frederick almost hanged the envoys sent by 
Alexander to announce his accession, and that he took ad- 
vantage of a schism among the cardinals to recognize another 
aspope. The synod of Pavia, of 1160 4.D., which was indeed 
nothing but an assembly of German and Lombard bishops, 
pretended to review the whole question of the election from 
the beginning, and declared for Victor TV. In his opening 
address, the emperor had vindicated his right to hold the 
council by appealing to the examples of Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, and Justinian, of Charlemagne and Otto the Great. 
After the fateful decision, he received Victor at the door of 
the cathedral, held the stirrup for him to dismount, and led 
him to the altar. The anathema was hurled at “Chan- 
cellor Roland” and the bishops who had consecrated him, 
and was naturally returned in kind. 

Little could Frederick have known that this enemy 
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whom he thought to annihilate was a man of the stamp The oath of . 
of Gregory VII.; it was this same Alexander who later Wirabug. 
humbled Henry II. of England in the matter of the mur- 

der of Thomas Becket. And the emperor’s cause was 
weakened still more by the death in 1164 of his own popo; 

many who had supported Victor were not willing to ac- 
knowledge Paschal III. Yet Frederick and many of his 

clergy and nobles took a solemn oath at Wiirzburg to fight 

the fight to the bitter end, never to acknowledge Roland or 

a pope chosen by his party. All that oaths can do this 
‘oath was meant to accomplish: the Diet of Wiirzburg en- 

gaged in case of Frederick’s death to elect no one who 
would not renew it; the temporal and spiritual lords 
promised to impose it on their vassals and to consider all 
recusants as enemies of the empire. 

This new Justinian was very sure of his cause. He took Conquest of 

this occasion to glorify the empire by the canonization of Rome. 
its founder, Charlemagne; the bones were raised from the 
tomb and placed in a golden shrine. He might well have 
occupied himself, as he was frequently implored to do, by 
redressing the wrongs of the Lombard cities; but his main 
idea was to reach Rome and strike at the heart of the 
opposition, In July, 1167, he seemed at tho goal of his 
desires; after much fighting tho Leonine city fell into his 
hands, St. Angelo was besieged, Santa Maria in Torre set 
fire to, and ay entrance thus forced into the interior of St. 
Peter’s. After a skirmish in those holy halls themselves 
the opposition ceased and the church of the chief of the 
apostles was in the emperor’s hands. Pope Paschal was 
solemnly enthroned; Alexander escaped from the city. 
The inhabitants agreed to abandon him, and the senate 
took the oath of fealty. 

Here was a triumph without equal, but it was followed Pestilence 
like a flash by the hardest blow of fate the emperor had breaks out, 
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ever experienced —a blow that marks a turning-point in 
his career. On the first day of August, amid general 
rejoicing, he and his empress had worn their crowns in a 
grand assembly at St. Peter’s. On the day following the 
weather changed; a violent thunderstorm was succeeded 
by a deadly heat; the mists of the Campagna rose to batile 
for Alexander. A pestilence broke out in the camp and 
also in the city; death was wafted on every current of 
air. The emperor hastened to reach the Tusculan hills, but 
many of his soldiers were too ill to move; his losses were 
simply enormous — a contemporary places them at twenty- 
five thousand in a single week. Iligh and low sank alike 
beneath the scourge. 

The people of the twelfth century saw in Frederick’s 
mishap nothing less than a judgment of God. Thomas 
Becket, in one of his letters, breaks forth into a perfect 
hymn of praise. He likens the emperor to Sennacherib, 
who was struck down while opposing Ilezekiah: “The 
Lord has crushed the hammer of the godless, and, if they 
do not come to their senses will shortly crush the rest” 
(meaning his own king); John of Salisbury implies that 
Frederick had better consider Italy a lost land. 

The time had at last come for the Lombard cities to 
avenge the wrongs inflicted by the imperial officials. 
During the five years that succeeded the terrible vengeance 


* of 1162, the sufferings of the banished Milanese had becn 


intense; a horrible burden of taxation had pressed the life 
blood out of the wretched people. Livery rod of land, 
every hearth, every span of oxen, had to pay its inexorable 
tribute; swine and poultry were requisitioned for the pri- 
vate tables of the officials. No wouder the annals of the 
city name the record of taxable objects the “ book of pain 
and mourning”! 

Already before Frederick reached Rome the bow had 
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stretched to breaking, and in quict the beginnings had been 
made of the famous Lombad League. From the first it 
took sides with Alexander, but its most daring act of in- 
subordination was the leading back of the Milaneso to the 
scene of their former glory. All the cities lent a hand, 
and like magic the walls arose from their ruins; a bas-relief 
of the time, representing the happy return, is still to be 
seen. 

As for the former conqueror, his position became des- 
perate. An appeal was sent to Germany for reénforce- 
ments, but they were too late in coming. Attacks on 
Milan and on Piacenza failed, and at last, with few follow- 
ers, he prepared to fly from Italy. At Susa he was shut 
in, and would have been iaken, had not a faithful chamber- 
lain counterfeited his person. 

The Pope and the Lombard League continued to prepare 
for the final siruggle that was sure to come; a new city 
was founded and strongly fortified. It was to be a com- 
mon rallying place for all the forces, and was named 
Alessandria in honor of the Pope. 

In the long interval that elapsed before Frederick’s 
return strong efforts were made to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with the church. Frederick was bound by the 
Wiizburg decrees, but ho went so far as to send an envoy 
to Italy with the astounding proposition that he for his 
own person should recognize no Pope at all, “save Peter 
and the others in heaven,” but that his son Tenry, the 
young king of the Romans, should acknowledge Alexander 
and receive the imperial coronation. 

Frederick’s first act on entering Italy in 1174 was to 
wreak vengeance on Susa, which was soon a heap of ashes. 
But Alessandria, situated in a swampy plain and sur- 
rounded by massive earthen walls, proved an effectual 
stumbling-block. Tleavy rains came to the rescue of the 
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city, and the imperial tents and huts were all but sub- 
merged. The besieger at last burnt his own battering 
rams and movable towers, and retreated to Pavian territory. 
On the failure of long negotiations he prepared for a de- 
cisive battle, and sent a strong appeal for aid to his most 
powerful vassal, Henry called the Lion, Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria and brother-in-law of Richard Plantagenet. 
On the refusal of this mighty prince hung the fate of 
the campaign; no threats could move, him, no entreaties 
availed. Frederick went into the battle of Legnano fore- 
doomed to defeat. He was wounded and thrown from 
his horse; his army mourned him as dead, but he -finally 
reached Pavia after days of adventurous flight. Legnano 
was thoroughly decisive; by the advice of his nobles 
Frederick determined to abandon the policy he had pur- 
sued for so many years and to make his peace. This 
could be done to the greater advantage, inasmuch as the 
cities believed that reénforcements were surely on the 
way from Germany, and were, moreover, disunited among 
themselves. The treaty of Venice was far from being the 
dictate of a conquering power. 

Many of its clauses were in the form of a compromise: a 
truce of six years with the Lombard cities, during which 
time a peace was to.be arranged; a continuance on the 
emperor’s part in the enjoyment of the revenues from the 
estates of Matilda for fifteen years, when it was hoped 
the differences would have been adjusted by commissioners ; 
a truce with other allies of the Pope, such as the emperor 
of Constantinople and the king of Sicily. There wore to 
be mutual recognitions of each other’s dignities on the part 
of Pope and emperor. 

Now that the peace was to become an accomplished fact, 
all concerned united in arranging a worthy pageant; 
Venice and the emperor seem to have shared the expense. 
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When on Sunday, July 24, 1177, Frederick landed on the 
Lido, he was met by cardinals whom Alexander had sent to 
release him from the ban. The Doge, tho patriarch of 
Grado, and a crowd of lesser dignitaries furnished a brill- 
iant escort with their gondolas and barks. On the piazzetta 
the emblem of the lion of St. Mark’s floated from tall masts, 
and a platform with a throne for the Pope had been crected 
at the door of the church. .A dense crowd of all nationali- 
ties and of all ranks filled the square, to witness the out- 
ward and visible sign of an imperial surrender at discretion. 
No fitter setting for such a scene could have been found 
the whole world over, and Frederick, in spite of his small 
stature, must have played his part with becoming dignity, 
When he landed, his mantle of royal purple was still 
around him; he threw it off as he advanced to the foot 
of the papal throne, then knelt on the ground before his 
old enemy and kissed his feet, The world looks to-day on 
the exact spot where this occurred, and three marble slabs 
have been placed to commemorate it. On the following 
day a friendly meeting was held and the conversation was 
amicable and gay. 

The peace with the Lombard cities was duly arranged, 
and was signed at Constance in 1188. The emperor retained 
some show of sovereiguty, but the real advantage was on 
the other side; the League was recognized ag a lawful 
power, the consuls were to be chosen by the cities but 
invested by the crown; the ordinary revenues, jurisdic- 
tions, and right of fortification and defence were to remain 
with the towns. One characteristic episode ended the 
struggle of so many years: Frederick was determined that 
the city of Alessandria, so long from its very namo a thorn 
in the flesh, should technically cease to exist. The demand 
was granted, and it was agreed that the name should be 
changed to Ceesarea in honor of the emperor himself. We 
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still have the treaty which binds all the inhabitants to quit 
the city and remain away until led back by an imperial 
enyoy. Then all the males were io swear fidelity to Fred- 
erick and his son. 

Frederick's further relations with the popes were not 
altogether smooth; and once his son, IIeury VI., as king of 
the Romans, led a regular plundering expedition through 
the domains of Urban III., avho in turn incited a small 
rebellion in Germany. But on the whole it may be said 
that the questions at issue were unimportant, and Freder- 
ick finally showed his zeal for the church in the most con- 
vineing way. At the Diet of Mainz, in 1188, in the midst 
of wild excitement, he and his younger son took the cross, 
while thousands of knights, following the example of their 
gray-haired sovereign, also assumed the votive emblem. 
On May 11, 1189, the crusading army started on its way; 
on that day the crowds assembled at Ratisbon looked for 
the last time on their beloved emperor. In the river Sa- 
leph, not far from Seleucia, he found his death while seek- 
ing refreshment in the cool waters after a hot day’s march. 
According to the legend so beloved in the fatherland, he 
sits in the heart of the Kyffhituser Mountain, waiting for 
the time when his couniry shall need him. Then, like a 
second Messiah, he will come again. 

With the marriage and accession of Henry VI., a new 
and fatal element comes into the struggle for supremacy 
between empire and Papacy. His bride was Constance, 
last descendent and heiress of the Norman kings. Not 
only did this marriage and the successful assertion of the 
claim to Sicily greatly increase the resources of the Hohen- 
staufens, but the Papacy awoke to the fact that its own 
possessions were now threatened as much from the South 
as from the North, held fast, as it were, in a strong vise. 
Whatever the special occasions of the quarrels that ensued, 
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this one never healing grievance must be kept in viow. 
We shall soon see the shadows deepen all along the line; 
we shall see an almost comedy-like trifling of the heads of 
Christendom give place to the dark episodes of tho great- 
est of medieval tragedies, as a climax to which royal blood 
1s shed on the scaffold, and the whole original structure of 
the medieval empire falls to the ground in a heap of ruins. 

Henry VI. inherited his -father’s stature and cast of 
sountenance, his iron will, his power of forming grand 
conceptions, and also his cruel severity; we hear of wchels 
being skinned alive, crowned with redhot crowns, or 
covered with pitch and ignited. Fortune more than once 
stood him in good stead, as when the lion-hearted Richard 
of England fell into his hands, and, by the magnitude of 
hig ransom, enabled him to carry out his plans for the 
conquest of Sicily; yet in general his successes were due 
to his own courage and perseverance. His scope of con- 
quest was all-embracing; for the first time a German 
emperor came forward in the Oriont—to quote a Byzan- 
tine chronicler —as “lord of lords and king of kings.” 
The Emperor Alexius was reduced to such straits that he 
had to impose the so-called “German tax” on all his 
provinces —a@ measure so odious that it was repealed, and 
an attempt made to raise money by confiscating tho holy 
utensils of the churches. As a last resort the tombs of 
the Greek emperors were plundered and the bodies 
stripped of their ornaments. 

With the popes there were difforences but, as yet, no 
open break; indeed, at his imperial coronation in 1191, 
Henry went so far as to kiss, as though making a cross, the 
brow, mouth, chin, breast, and two checks of the aged 
Celestine III. He had, indeed, to withstand a league of 
the Pope, the Lombard cities, the Sicilians, and his own 
empress Constance, and also, because of Celestine’s opposi- 
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tion, to renounce the projected coronation of his infant son. 
Henry died on the point of embarking on a great crusade, 
for which he had brought together some sixty thousand 
men; but Celestine declared that, for taking captive a cru- 
sader, in the person of Richard of England, he had ¢pso 
facto incurred the ban, and long refused to have him 
buried in consecrated ground, 

Frederick II., Henry’s son,-grew up in Palermo more of 
a Sicilian than a German. His uncle, Philip of Hohen- 
staufen, had intended to temporarily assume the German 
crown as his guardian; but, in view of the troubled times, 
accepted it in his own right, becoming involved in a long 
war with a rival king, Otto IV., the son of the now humil- 
iated Henry the Lion. To the papal throne there had 
come, in 1198, Innocent IIL, the worthy peer of Alex- 
ander III. He it was who later forced King John of Eng- 
land to pay a yearly tribute for his crown. For years he 
fed the flame of civil war in Germany, first turning the 
scale in favor of Otto, then promising to crown Philip, 
and finally, after Philip’s murder by Otto of Wittelsbach, 
taking Otto IV. once more completely under his wing and 
teaching him, like a pedagogue, the art of ruling. ‘Do 
not be backward in making concessions,” he writes, “do 
not be sparing of promises, but also keep them faith- 
fully. ... Thou must educate thyself to the dignity and 
the bearing of a king.” The news of Otto’s unanimous 
acceptance by the princes, he wrote, had cured him of ati 
illness ; then he casually mentioned a number of conces- 
sions “which thou altogether must grant without making 
difficulty.” Among them were the imperial privileges 
sanctioned, after fifty years of warfare, by the Concordat’ 
of Worms, and the suzerainty over Sicily. 

Tonocent crowned Otto emperor in 1209, but soon found 
him making common cause with Sicilian rebels, and 
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accused him of stretching out his hand for that crown. 
“Tf thou dost continue in thine obstinacy, we cannot 
help but punish thee with the anathema,” he wrote a year 
later, and on hearing that Otto had actually crossed the 
boundary of Sicilian territory, carried his threat into exe- 
cution. Hoe wrote to the German princes that he had 
been deceived in this man as God IIimself had once been 
deceived in Saul, and worked upon their feclings by 
declaring that Otto, brought up in England, would try to 
reduce them to the miserable state of the English barns. 
God had reproved Saul, he wrote again, and had substi- 
tuted “one younger than he,” who had obtained and held 
the kingdom. 

As the “one younger than he” who was to succeed this 
modern Saul, Innocent had fixed upon Frederick of Sicily, 
of whom his mother at her death had appoinied him guar- 
dian ; it was true the dreaded union of Germany and Sicily 
would thus be accomplished, but Innocent considered that 
he held this youth completely under his thumb. It would 
be possible to bind him by all sorts of promises and agree- 
ments. Without fear for the future he therefore enlisted 
the services of Philip Augustus of France, who placed 
large sums at the young prince’s disposal. Tho English 
court was equally zealous in sustaining Otto TV,, and thus 
was brought about the first great international complication 
in the history of Europe. It culminated in the battle of 
Bouvines, fought in 1214 a.p., where Philip Augustus 
thoroughly routed Otto’s English and German forces, 
sending to Fredorick as a promising token one of the 
imperial eagles. It was a death blow to the house of 
Brunswick, and Frederick was soon formally acknowledged 
as head of the German nation. : 

In person, like his immediate ancestors, Frederick was 
not imposing. According to one account he was “red, 
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bald, and short-sighted,” while a Mohammedan historian 
opines that as a slave he would not have brought a hundred 
drachme. Ile had grown up among Saracens and had 
imbibed many of their tastes, to the detriment of his 
morals as well as his orthodoxy. He kept a harem like 
any Oriental potentate, and the popes succeeded first and 
last in citing a goodly number of his heretical acts and 
utterances. But in his love of art, science, and literature, 
in his views on philosophy and on the duties of a monarch, 
he was far in advance of the Christians of his age; he tells 
us himself that he spent his spare momenis in reading; we 
have a work on falcons from his hand; and we know that 
with clear common sense he ridiculed the belief in ordeals 
or judgments of God. The laws that he passed for Sicily 
were farin advance of the age and contain the germs of 
modern legislation. 

The outbreak of Frederick’s great quarrel with the 
Papacy is usually ascribed to his failure to perform a crusad- 
ing vow, which in the excitement of the moment he had 
taken on the day of his coronation. But will this account 
for the inordinate hatred of one pope after another? 
Doubtless they wished him to undertake the crusade, but 
rather to get rid of him than from unadulterated zeal for 
the cause. This young man was making his Sicilian 
kingdom too powerful, he was interfering too much with 
the Lombard communes. Year after year he postponed 
his promised journey, though in 1225 a.p. he married 
Jolanthe, daughter of John of Brienne and heiress of 
Jerusalem. By the Treaty of San Germano, drawn up in 
July, 1225, Frederick bound himself to the Pope by prom- 
ises more definite than any he had yet given. He agreed 
to cross to the Holy’Land in August, 1227, with a thousand 
knights, a hundred transport ships, and fifty galleys, and 
to maintain these forces for a period of two years. He 
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was also to furnish sums amounting to about eleven 
million frances of modern coin. Should he fail to cross, or 
to provide the knights and the money, he was to be ipso 
facto under the ban, and his kingdom of Sicily was to pay 
the forfeit. Already before the day appointed ‘there had 
been a falling-out with the Pope becanse of Frederick’s 
renewed interference with the affairs of the Lombard 
League. “Take care,” the Pope wrote, in a long letter of 
reprehension, “that God do not annihilate thee and wipe 
out thy race.” Already the conception was forming that 
this was a “ viper broad,” to be relentlessly pursued from 
one generation to another. 

Honorius died before the term agreed upon, but his suc- 
cessor, Gregory IX., was peremptory in requiring the fulfil- 
ment of the promise. The ships came together at Brindisi, 
where thousands of pilgrims awaited them. But ihe heat 
of a southern summer, joined io poor accommodations, 
brought about a pestilence of which many died. Frederick 
himself was taken with fever, and resigned his enterprise 
at the eleventh hour, though whether he was quite sincere 
is open to doubt. Gregory maintained that the illness 
waséeigned, and would listen to no excuse, but declared 
the emperor under the ban, and forbade the Sicilians to pay 
him further taxes. In fact, his hatred went to the most 
inéredible lengths; for when Frederick, though still under 
the ban, nevertheless undertook the crusade, he, the Vicar 
of God, sent monks to preach against him, and wrote to the 
head of the infidels asking him not to surrender! Frederick 
maintained, ten years later, that he still had this intercepted 
letter in his hands. 

This crusade of Frederick II, though bloodless, had 
greater results to show than any but one of its predeces- 
sors. By the Treaty of 1229, arranged by negotiation, the 
sultan of Egypt agreed to surrender Jerusalem and an 
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important strip of seacoast. Before a crowd of pilgrims, 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, Frederick placed the 
crown of Jerusalem on his own head. But on that very 
day the elavegeri, or papal troops, had wrested from him 
his mainland provinces in southern Italy; he hastened 
home, routed this enemy, and reduced the Pope to terms. 
In August, 1230 a.p., he was loosed from the ban, and a 
year later Giegory acknowledged him as king of Jeru- 
salem and confirmed the treaty with the Saracens. 

All this was but prelude to a fiercer struggle that broke 
owt nine years later with this same Pope. The causes were 
Frederick’s bestowal of Sardinia on his son Enzio, and a 
new Lombard war which had resulted for the Emperor in 
the victory of Cortenuova. By papal decree all his subjects 
were released from allegiance and his body given over to 
Satan. Both parties issued manifestoes to the world at 
large which leave nothing to be desired in point of vehe- 
mence. “Princes, take heed,” writes Frederick, “ people, 
listen to your own cause! ... Run for water for the pro- 
tection of your own houses when that of your neighbor is 
on fire |” 

Gregory’s letter, especially, is a model of invective, A 
furious beast, it declares, has come up from the sea with 
feet like a bear, teeth like a lion, and limbs like a leopard. 
She only opens her mouth to blaspheme the name of the 
Lord. The old story is repeated, which we meet in so 
many papal letters, of Frederick being an ungrateful son 
to Mother Church; all the old grievances pass in review: - 
the vow so often deferred, the plague in Brindisi, which is 
ascribed to the emperor’s bad management, the favoring 
of Saracens in Jerusalem. Then comes the most damning, 
and possibly the most true, of all the charges. This king, 
says Gregory, maintains from the throne of pestilence “that 
the whole world has been deceived by three impostors — 
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Moses, Mohammed, and Christ; of whom two died honor- 
ably, the third ona cross.” A most serious charge in an age 
when burnings for heresy were already becoming popular, 

As the struggle went on Gregory stooped to conspire 
for the election of an anti-king, but, failing in this, decided 
to call a general council of the church for Kaster Day, 
1241. Frederick was asked to suspend hostilities, and 
to grant the prelates a safe-conduct, but refused on the 
ground that the Pope was only secking time to strengthen 
his forces. It was altogether a time of strain and excite- 
ment, for the Tartars or Mongols, under the grandson of 
the great Timour, were ravaging the Eastern dependencies 
of the empire, and had defeated Duke Ienry of Silesia at 
Liegnitz. Frederick ordered every one of his German 
male subjects with an income of over three marks of sil- 
ver to take to arms. Gregory maintained that the danger 
had been purposely exaggerated, and that the army was 
destined for use against the Papacy. Wits of the time 
said that the khan moant to destroy the empire, but had 
asked Frederick what office the latter could fill at his, the 
khan’s, court. The emperor had answered that he knew 
something about birds, and would take the position of fal- 
coner. The great Oriental leader, it was further asserted, 
in despair ai the discords of Christians, had in reality come 
to»make peace between Pope and emperor. 

The conflict of church and state had indeed reached 
a stage where no blow was too ponderous, no means too 
unprecedented. The Pope repeatedly preached crusades 
against Frederick, offering the same remission of sins to 
those who would take up arms as to those who went as 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. Gregory is even charged with 
having used the funds which the faithful had already sub- 
scribed for the liberation of Palestine in crushing this per- 
sonal enemy. Frederick’s measures were no less radical : 
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a Genoese fleet had been chartered to carry prelates to the 
Pope’s great council at Rome; the emperor had issued a 
warning that all who attended would do so at the risk of 
their lives. ‘These shiploads of cardinals, bishops, abbots, 
and Lombard deputies he considered fair prey. Enzio, 
the emperor’s natural son, assisted by Pisan ships, fell in 
with the Genoese fleet off the island of Monte Cristo in 
April, 1241, gave them battle with such effect that two 
thousand men, among them an archbishop, found their 
deaths in the waves of the Mediterranean, and carried off 
as prizes some hundred high ecclesiastics. They were 
incarcerated at Melfi and Naples, and held as hostages, 
the last of them not being liberated until after some years 
had elapsed. 

This blow was followed up by the taking of Tivoli and 
by an advance on Rome. But death at this juncture most 
inopportunely snatched Gregory away. Frederick was war- 
ring against the person of the Pope, not the institution 
of the Papacy, and he waited to see what effect the new 
election would have on his affairs. He waited long and 
vainly, for the cardinals could come to no agreement. He 
wrote to remind them of their duty in the style in which 
his correspondence with the late Pope had given him Lacil- 
ity, calling them sons of Belial, troop of perdition, the 
laughing-stock of nations: “Like serpents you cling to 
earth instead of rising to heaven. You each want the 
tiara, and no one will leave it to the other.” Ile is said to 
have advocated, in a pamphlet written by his chancellor, 
that the Papacy should be done away with altogether, or 
that he himself should be made Pope. 

When, after two years, Sinobaldo Fiesco ascended the 
papal throne, as Innocent IV., it seemed as though the 
struggle had at last reached its end. A peace treaty was 
drawn up and signed by which Frederick was to be loosed 
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from the ban, and, in certain questions, notably regarding 
the Lombard cities, the Pope and vardinals were to be arbi- 
ters. But difficulties and misunderstandings arose; Inno- 
cent felt that the Papacy was not receiving its due, and 
took a sudden determination to fly beyond the emperor's 
reach. At Lyons he issued a summons to a general coun- 
cil, and received a depulation from Germany, with whom 
he agreed to put through the election of a new king. 

At the third session of the council that was opened at 
Lyons, in 1245 a.p., and at which a hundred and fifty 
prelates were present, sentence was passed on Frederick 
and he was declared forever deposed from the throne of 
the empire. In his boundless self-partiality Innocent 
asserted later that he could remember no case that had 
ever been more carefully and deliberately tried by experi- 
enced and holy men. ‘Their sessions had been secret, it is 
true, but some had undertaken the 1éle of plaintiff, others 
that of defendant. The formal act of accusation enlls 
¥rederick the prince of tyranny and destroyer of the uni- 
verse, and recommends that he, drunken with the blood of 
so many saints, be given over to eveilasting ignominy; 
the name of this Babylonian, and of his offspring, is to he 
wiped out eternally, inasmuch as he is boundlessly meret- 
less and cruel ! 

Whien the act was read, Thaddeus of Suassa, Frederick's 
legal representative, rose in solemn protest; he had already 
declared that the council was not universal, and had been 
told that it was as much so as the ambushes of the emperor 
would allow. He now proclaimed that this was the day of 
wrath, of misery, and of anguish. And, indeed, the end of 
all things seemed at hand. The ¢mpire that had been so 
glorious was crushed to earth. To gain means to carry 
on his struggle, Frederick had been obliged to deed away 
its most cherished privileges, which there was no hope of 
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ever regaining. Its crown was now to be bandied about 
and despised and rejected by German princes; unworthy 
foreigners were to wear it, one of whom, Alfonso of Cas- 
tile, never dared to show his face within his own domains. 
And the last scions of the proud Ilohenstaufen dynasty, so 
great in peace if not in war, were to be pursued like ver- 
min, to be preached against and prayed against as worse 
than infidels, and, finally, to be literally extirpated by the 
Sicilian henchman of the papacy. Ably did Innocent fol- 
low up his declaration to the council of Lyons, “ Until our 
last breath we and our cardinals will maintain the struggle 
for the cause of God and of the church.” 

Frederick’s last years were spent like a lion at bay. The 
rival kings in Germany, first Henry Raspe, who fattened 
on the papal generosity, and then William of Tolland, 
occupied the full attention of his son Conrad; the emperor 
himself was constantly in the field against the papal adhe- 
rents in Italy. He returned one day from a hunting expe- 
dition to find his camp near Parma a heap of ashes, and 
many of his soldiers captive. Constant attempts were 
made against his life, and the Pope rewarded those would- 
be assassins who were fortunate enough to escape alive. 
Frederick’s own chancellor and most cherished friend, 
Peter de Vigne, is believed to have offered him a poisoned 
cup; the betrayed monarch ordered his eyes to be pierced 
with glowing irons, and the blinded wretch beat ont his 
own brains against the pillar of a church. 

The final blow was the capture by the Bolognese of the 
capable and beloved Enzio, who was to remain incar- 
cerated for the next score of years. Frederick himself 
fell a victim to dysentery while still in the field. In his 
tomb in Palermo he was able at last to rest long and well, 
for when the grave was opened in the eighteenth century 
the body was in a perfect state of preservation, save that 
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the nose had been crushed by the weight of a superim- 
posed. coffin. 

Conrad IV. abandoned Germany in 1252, and fought 
with his brother Manfred for their common Sicilian 
heritage until his death, two years later. Manfred, for a 
time, became reconciled to the Pope, accepted the licu- 
tenancy of Sicily, and held the bridle of Innocent’s palfrey 
at Naples. But the proud spirit of his race again asserted 
itself; he fled to Lucera, where ihe Saracens received him 
with open arms, aiding him to gain a victory over the papal 
troops and to have himself crowned king at Palermo. 

But Clement IV. signed a treaty in 1265 with Charles 
of Anjou, brother of the king of France, transferring to 
him all rights over the Sicilian kingdom, and the great 
redkoning with Manfred took place at Benevento in the 
following year. Manfred was slain alter deeds of such 
valor that the French knights themselves carried stones 
to mark his place of burial; but a papal legate ordered 
the body exhumed and thrown into the waters of the 
Volturno. 

Thus had the race of Barbarossa dwindled, until no one 
was left but Conradin’s son, the young Conradin, a boy of 
fifteen, who had been brought up by his uncles in Bavauia. 
Fugitives from Benevento came to offer him the crown of 
Sicily; six thousand knights rallied round him, and he 
crossed the Alps as liberator of Italy. Yet Clement IV. 
likoned him more justly to a lamb going to the slaughter. 
At Tagliacozzo he was defeated; altor a week's flight he was 
betrayed by a Frangipani, a former Ghibelline, io Charles 
of Anjou. On the latter rests the direct responsibility of 
that cruel execution in the market-place of Naples; but 
the real murderer was the claimant to the crown of Con- 
stantine and to the chair of Peter, who stirred no finger in 
his behalf. 
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For the greater part of a century and a quarter the 
House of Hohenstaufen, like an eagle returning to the 
charge, had been bruising its wings against an enemy with 
supernatural resources. But there is another aspect to 
the whole period that we cannot afford to pass over; in 
many ways it was the brightest time that Germany was to 
know for five hundred years. The court was brilliant and 
magnificent; the festival that Frederick Barbarossa gave at 
Mainz in 1184, in honor of the knighting of the heir to the 
throne, outdid anything the chroniclers had ever seen. The 
princes were growing powerful within settled boundaries ; 
knights jousted and tourneyed, practised leaping full- 
armed upon their chargers, or busied themselves in acquir- 
ing the latest French accomplishments; burghers worked 
away ab their counters, gradually developing commercial 
greatness and civic liberty; monks and missionaries in- 
creased in numbers and activity, and found congenial fields 
for enterprise in reclaiming and colonizing Slavic lands; 
in law and medicine there was a general awakening, and also 
in learning and art. Castles and churches were built that 
have lasted to this day, while the literature furnished two 
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undying epics; lyric poets sang as they wore not to sing 
again until the days of Goethe. Material prosperily kept 
pace with the intellectual growth; the rich began to 
clothe themselves in velvets, silks, and satins, to sil on 
divans, sleep on mattresses, pour their wine from carafes, 
and flourish coats of arms with fields of azure, gules, and 
rampant beasts. The poor, too, found the ordinary articles 
of diet cheaper and far more varied. Rice and Indian 
meal were introduced. 

If we seek for the cause of all this movement and activity, 
we shall find that the chief impulse was given by the cru- 
sades,a term which is here used to denote, not merely the 
eight well-known invasions of the Holy Land, but also the 
countless minor expeditions that filled two whole centuries. 
Twice a year fleets went out from Marseilles, Genoa, and 
Venice, and we hear of single ships carrying as many as a 
thousand passengeis. 

What must it have been for a narrow-minded, poverty- 
stricken German, to come suddenly out into this chaos of 
races, languages, and religions! From the Italians he 
could learn naval tactics and many secrets of trade; from 
the French, who predominated in Syiia, the more polite 
arts; and fiom the infidel himself many a good, sturdy 
virtue. 

Wo are too apt thoughtlessly to acquiesce in the ecclesi- 
astical view of the bloodthirsty Oriental who stood in the 
way to prevent innocent Chiistians from proceeding bare- 
foot to the tomb of Christ. Were those Mohammedans so 
wicked and were our pilgrims so utterly without guile? 
We know positively that many of the latter, up to the 
moment of taking the cross, had been robbers and cut- 
throats, that others had gone merely to escape poverty and 
a burden of debt. The kind of excitement that drew thom 
was the excitement of newly discovored gold-fields. Re- 
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cently deciphered historical sources of the Mohammedans 
have changed the conventional picture. These heathen, 
whom the church proclaimed to be raging so furiously, 
found time to be shocked beyond measure at the gambling, 
drinking, and worse excesses that went on in the Christian 
army. The taverns along the road were deus of vice; the 
frivolous way in which oaths and compacts were made and 
broken is held up to execration, not only by the Arabs, but 
by the better-minded crusaders themselves. And, as to 
cruelties exercised on helpless prisoners, we hear of nothing 
more absolutely wanton than the crucifixion of the cap- 
tives in Edessa or the sending to the Greek emperor by 
Bohemund of Antioch of a whole cargo of sliced-off noses 
and thumbs. It was one thing for Christian knights to 
band together to obtain toleration for their new religion; 
but to send an expedition to the holy city of Mecca for 
the express purpose of seizing the bones of the dead 
prophet was blind and heartless desecration. What a 
broadening effect it must have had on these invaders later 
to find that men could lead moral, useful, and gencrous 
lives without ever having heard of the Church of Rome! 
What Europe in general and Germany in especial gained 
from these Oriental wars cannot be overestimated. The 
geographical horizon was widened in all directions; guide- 
books that showed the different stopping-places on the 
route were eagerly devoured; pilgrims from different 
localities interchanged views and experiences. Ancl as 
new needs arose efforts were made to meet and overcome 
them. On the first crusade, coins of all sorts were carried 
along and sold for what they would bring; later, drafts and 
letters of credit were invented and a general coin adopted, 
the Saracen besant, that could be used for all occasions. 
For nearly a2 hundred years .no offence was taken at the 
fact that these coins were dated from the Hegira and 
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adorned with mottoes of praise to Allah and Mohammed. 
When the church at last forbade such emblems, tho mer- 
chants contented themselves with keeping the same appear- 
ance and the same Arabic letters, but taking them spell 
Christian texts! 

It must not be supposed that trade was confined to CGom- 
lands conquered by the Christians, or that it went on only meroial 
in the intervals of peace. On the contrary, the seaports vty. 
of Syria were an outlet for the commerce of the whole 
East, and so brisk was the interchange of commodities 
that the church [frequently interfered, and even found it 
necessary to issue fiery edicts against the sale of weapons 
and supplies to the enemy in time of war. It was in 
these days that many of our most common articles of 
daily use first found their way to the West, — drugs and 
spices, dyes, incense, sandalwood, Tyvian silks, camels’- 
hair garments, not to speak of fruits and oil. It is natural 
that many of the new words that at this time came to be 
common to the European languages should refer to commer- 
cial products; tariff, bazaar, muslin from Mosul, damasks 
from Damascus. The “arabesque” becomes a well-known 
form of ornamentation, while amulets, talismans, elixirs, 
grow to be familiar terms. “ Rosarics” are taken ovor 
from Buddhism and applied to Christian use, while heraldry 
is the gainer, not only of new terms, but also of the Byz- 
antine cross. Mohammedry becomes “mummery,” while 
“assassin” is one of the deadly tribe of hasheesh caters. 
It is to these times that the use of Arab numerals — nine 
digits and a cipher — dates; it matters little whether they 
came in by way of Spain or Palestine. Commercial actiy- 
ity called for quicker methods of reckoning, and the more 
convenient system, long in vogue with the Saracens, was 
rapidly adopted, alter the middle of the twolfth century, in 
all parts of Europe. 
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The increase in the volume of commerce was enor- 
mous; not only were the religious orders of knight- 
hood great iraders and bankers, but the merchants of 
Genoa, Pisa, and Venice had quarters in all the Syrian 
towns, where they lived under their own laws and were 
accorded every possible trading privilege. The liveliest 
intercourse was kept up with the neighboring centres of 
industry, especially with Damascus, itself a terminus for 
the caravan trade with the Persian Gull; Christian ship- 
pers did not hesitate even to sell other Christians as slaves 
in return for the much-prized Oriental products. Germany, 
of course, her seaports being so distant, took little direct 
part in this trade; but the castles of her nobles were decked 
out with every Oriental comfort, and their gardens filled 
with new plants and trees. 

For Germany one important result of the spirit of eriti- 
cism and comparison aroused by the crusades, was the fos- 
tering of a feeling of nationality. It is now that in the 
literature we find the first expression of love for the father- 
land, and joy at returning to it after long wanderings. 
Walter of the Vogelweide doubtless voiced the sentiments 
of thousands when he praised the virtue, the true love, and 
the plenteous delight to bo found in his own country: “ Oh, 
that I may dwell long therein!” is his sudden and hearty 
outburst. It is always a sign, too, oF national self-appre- 
ciation when the heroes of the past are dvawn from the 
mists of oblivion and made the objects of reverence and 
devotion. Charles the Great is now brought into promi- 
nence both as a lawgiver andaman. The Chanson de Ro- 
land, which dealt with the unfortunate Spanish expedition, 
was translated into German and eagerly and widely read; 
while Frederick Barbarossa, well knowing how popular 
such an act would be, caused the bones of the founder of 
the empire to be exhumed and enshrined and himself canon- 
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ized. The gifts that were made on this occasion still adorn 
the wonderful chapel that Charles had built at Aix. 

For the church in gereral, and the German chureh as 
well, the crusades, so long as they were in any way suc- 
cessful, denoted an increase in power, prosperity, and pres- 
tige. The Papacy had been allowed to assume the head- 
ship of the whole movement; there were times when the 
response of Christendom to its appeals for men and money 
was more than enthusiastic. But also in another way 
there was an actual increase in matorial wealth. Many a 
knight and noble, in order to secure ready money for his 
expedition, sold or pledged his estates to a neighboring 
bishopric or monastery. Too often, instead of returning, 
he died on the way, or disappeared for years from view. A 
favorite theme in the literature of the time is this Cliristian 
warrior, who spends a good part of his life as a captive 
among the infidels, undergoes most thrilling experiences, 
and is at last set free by the loving daughter of his Sara- 
cen captor. In the meantime the church will have been 
enjoying his revenues. 

It may safely be said, then, that neyer were the ecclesi- 
astical coffers so full ay in the earlier days of the crusades, 
never were her general commands more implicitly obeyed, 
never were more love and reverence shown for her build- 
ings, her emblems, and her ritual. Those who had taken 
the cross wore it on the front of their garments while 
accomplishing their vow, on their backs when returning 
home, and once again on their breasts when consigned to 
their last rest. Even Frederick II., when his coffin was 
opened, was found to have the sacred emblem conspicuously 
attached. to, his imperial robe. 

This idea of the Bible or the sword, this belief that the 
blood of a heretic was pleasing in the sight of God, had 
seized on high and low, Crusados were preached, not only 
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against the Turks and Saracens of Palestine, but also 
against the Jews, the Moors of Spain, the Waldensians of 
Italy, the Albigensians of southern Irance, the Wends 
and Stedingers of Germany. Such skill with the sword 
as should enable a man worthily to smite God’s enemios, 
wherever they might be found, became as much a Christian 
virtue as unselfishness or humility. 

But, as has been intimated, familiar intercourse with 
those holding alien beliefs, and the giowing perception 
that the dreaded infidels might, after all, have brave and 
noble qualities, gave rise to a great deal of independent 
thought. Men began to reason about the supremacy of 
the Papacy, and the justification for its claims. The 
circumstance is significant, that, in his greatest of all medi- 
eval poems, Wolfram von Eschenbach introduces us to a 
Christian brotherhood, entirely outside of the accepted 
priestly hierarchy, and makes his knights of the LIoly 
Grail answerable only to Heaven. What would Gregory 
VIL or Innocent II. have said to such an association, 
claiming as it did that the highest of all earthly honors was 
to become the Grail’s king! As the thirteenth century 
progresses it shows more and more enlightenment, and at 
the same time an ever increasing divergence of religious 
opinion. The poet Freidank doubts if, alter all, heretics 
and heathen are to end in hell-fire. Walter of the Vogal- 
weide thinks Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans serve 
all the same God, while Frederick II., as we have seen, is 
openly accused of declaring the head of the Christian reli- 
gion an impostor. 

But in proportion as its enemies increased, so too did the 
church gird itself for the conflict, and the age of chivalry 
is, likewise, one of inquisitions and of burnings at the 
stake. Pope Innocent III. was a mighty heretic hunter. 
The Lateran Council of 1215 passed new and stricter 
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rules, and crimes which a generation before were dismissed 
with a simple “let him go to the devil,” were now pun- 
ished by a horrible death. Commitices were appointed to 
inquire into men’s inmost beliefs. In somo districts the 
people were obliged, at stated intervals, to prove their 
oithodoxy ; houses were searched for hidden heretics, and 
trials held over dead bodies, Ju Strassburg, in 1212 a.n., 
eighty men and women were subjected to the oideal of 
glowing iron, and all but a few found guilty, and exe- 
cuted. In Verona sixty persons were burned at one time. 
The laws of Innocent IV. provided that even those who 
recanted should be imprisoned for life, and their children 
and grandchildren be legally dead, unless they could prove 
that they had aided in bringing 1o justice these same pro- 
genitors. The very dwellings of heretics were to be ton 
down, and Innocent’s successor, Alexander IV., decreed the 
same fate for the houses of those who had ha: bored heretics, 
or even of neighbors who could not prove that they had 
not so done. 

In Germany the fortunes of the Inquisition are mainly 
connected with the name of one man, Conrad of Marburg, 
to whom the popes intrusted unheard-of powers for the 
rooting out of pestilential opinions. Priests and monks 
were placed under his jurisdiction, inasmuch as his tribunal 
was declared competent in all cases where heresy was con~ 
cerned; he might preach crusades against the recalcitrant, 
and offer absolution from sins to all who would join the 
hunt —a privilege exprossly extended to murderers who 
might enlist in the good cause. ‘This sane Conrad of Mar- 
burg was father confessor to that Landgravine of Thuringia 
who is known in history as St. Elizabeth, and with whose 
name are connected such a host of pretty miracles. The 
landgrave disapproved of her charities, it was said, and found 
her once with a basket of bread under her arm; but when 
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the lid was removed nothing was to be seen but a pile of 
sweet-smelling roses. In connection with Conrad she ap- 
pears in another light: as a conscientious disviple who, do 
what she would, could never satisfy her stern mentor. IIe 
could scarcely be brought to foigive her, we are credibly 
told, for having missed one of lus sermons; while for an- 
other offence, of no greater magnitude, he caused her to be 
soundly scourged. When the landgrave died, Elizabeth 
left the Wartburg and settled in the vicinity of Marburg, 
so as to be near Conrad; the latter made her dismiss her 
favorite serving-maids and keep repulsive creatures a1ound 
her person. 

In his pursuit of heretics Conrad was aided by a certain 
John, the one-eyed and one-handed, and also by a monk, 
Dorso, one of that order of Domine canes, or sleuth-hounds 
of the Lord, which had just been founded and given exten- 
sive privileges at Rome, with the understanding that they 
were to aci as guardians of the faith. These two particular 
men had themselves been heretics, but had returned to the 
fold with a rabid hatred of their former associates. They 
professed to be able to tell from a man’s exterior to what 
pernicious sect he belonged, and they laid it down as a 
fixed principle that better a hundred innocent persons 
should perish than one guilty one escape. The assurance 
and zeal of the inquisitors imposed at first upon the com- 
mon people and induced them to permit the persecutions 
and burnings; still other frionds were mado by a judicious 
distribution of the lands of the victims; while the cause of 
the Emperor Frederick II. was itself in too great jeopardy 
to admit of his interfering on the side of mercy. 

Under these favoring circumstances, Conrad of Marburg 
and his friends became so courageous that they dared io 
accuse even venerable prelates and persons of the highest 
rank. Even Frederick’s elder son, that unfortunate Ienry 
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who was later denied the succession, became an object of 
their suspicion, while against a Count of Sayn the accusa- 
tion was soberly brought that he had been seen in the act 
of riding upon acrab. ‘This very Count of Sayn forced 
matters to a climax by appealing to a Diet of the empire 
and by sending directly to Rome to Popo Gregory IX. 
himself. The latter expressed surprise at the lengths to 
which his 1epresentative had goue, but before he could 
interfere the Germans had found a way of their own for 
freeing themselves from the thraldom of the Inquisition. 
An uprising had taken place against the whole spirit of 
the institution, and Conrad and Ins subordinates had been 
murdered, though not in time to prevent the slaughter of 
thousands of Frisians, against whom a crusade had been 
preached. The final blow to the Inquisition was given by 
the Diet of Frankfort of 1234, which decreed that hence- 
forth offences against the faith should be tried in the 
regular courts, with the ordinary means of defence. Tour 
extra sessions were io be held monthly, over which the 
young king was to preside in person. 

This rise of heretical sects and the church’s intolerance 
toward them is one dark shadow on the history of tho 
time. A brighter side is the new impulse given to chivalry 
by the crusades, and the rise of a general order of kuight- 
hood, with ity code of virtues and observances, and its new 
and fascinating literature. There had been a time when 
any man whoso trade was war, and who fought on horseback, 
with one or more followers, could call himself a mlea, or 
knight, and hold his feudwm, or fief. That was now to 
change. Closer contact with other countries, and espe- 
cially with France, where the institution was more fully 
developed, had led to a different determination of rank, and 
to the adoption of the ordo militaris, or rule of knightly 
conduct. ‘Polite society,” as we should call it to-day, 
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became narrowed to those of good birth, who had undergone 
the ceremony of “ knighting,” orinitiation. Doubtless the 
religious orders in Palestine served largely as a model, for 
this order, too, prided itself on its Chiistianity and on ils 
ability to fight. Certain courtly graces were indispensablo, 
and also a reverence for woman — like that due toa patron 
saint. 

German chivalry never emancipated itself from French 
influence; the names that refer to the tourney and other 
knightly sports are all taken from that language. French, 
too, are the dishes on the well-ordered table, the materials 
for the courtly garments, the more elegant of the dances. 
French formalism, even, passed over to Germany, and men 
troubled themselves about their manners and about points 
of etiquette as they did about their sins. Great stress was 
laid on how to meet and greet, or how to enter and leave a 
room. Godfrey of Strassburg, in order to be edifying, 
weaves into his poem of Zristan a long dissertation as to 
whether it is better to speak, or simply to make a silent-bow. 

There was much that was admirable even in this con- 
ventional knighthood, for the whole system rested on a 
basis of sincerity and fidelity. To his liege lord the knight 
was to be a true vassal, to aid him in the administration of 
justice, to take part in his wars and in his feuds, to repair 
to his court whenever summoned —even if to some mere 
festivity. On receiving his fief he swore to be “faithful, 
devoted, and willing,” laid his hands in the hands of his 
lord, or sealed his vow with a kiss. Ile might bring no 
charges in court that affected his master’s life, limb, or 
honor; he was bound to furnish pecuniary aid, if needed, 
for ransom, for the marriage of the eldest daughter, or for 
knighting of the eldest son. Altogether his conduct was 
to be courtly :— Adfisch is the German term, and Adflich 
is still the word for all that is pretty and polite. 
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There were duties toward others besides the lord. For 
God, for his country, for justice, or for honor, the knight 
was to be ready to sacrifice his life without so much as a 
moment’s hesitation; he was to protect the helpless with his 
heart’s blood and be true to the death to his friend or to 
his lady. That he should have such a lady was one of the 
rules of the game; he became her vassal and knelt to her 
as he knelt to his lord. In her service‘all his jousts wore 
fought, at her feet he laid all his prizes. Her banner, veil, 
or garland, or even her linen undergarment, would be 
fastened to his helm or spear, a constant token of his 
devotion. 

The requisite as to good birth grew more and more severe 
with time; descent from three generations of knights or 
from three generations of men who might have been knights 
had theyso chosen —for many never were initiated —became 
a sine qua non; indeéd, the rule was later extended to six~ 
teen quarterings of the shield. The tournament regulations 
of the time provide that he who attempts to cnter the lists 
with imperfect lineage shall atone by public disgrace —as 
a hedge-knight be made to ride the barrier. Similar was 
the punishment for those found to be tainted with heresy, 
to have committed treason, deserted from the army, broken 
their oath, or borne false witness. 

One priceless mirror.of these times we have in the 
splendid poem of Pursifai, a study not only in the externals, 
but also in the ideals of knighthood. A purer, more beauti- 
ful, character than that of the hero has never been conceived, 
and the reader is allowed to assist, as it were, at its develop- 
ment toward perfection. A boy of ancient lineage, with a 
face like an angel and the tenderest of hearts, is brought up 
in seclusion, away from the clang of arms, by a mother who 
fears she may lose him as she has already lost her husband. 
But knights whom he chances to meet in the forest, and 
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whom he takes for gods, fire his imagination ; he must and 
will away to the court of King Arthur, and he forcos his 
mother to give himahorse. IJoping, however, that ridicule 
will dishearten him with the project, she decks him out in 
the garments of a fool, herself falling dead with grief after 
he has left her. The youth, raw and untutored, does mean 
and unchivalrous acts, but learns from Gurnemanz, one of 
Arthur’s followers, the rules of the order of knighthood. 
The wonderful skill of the poet, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
of whom his own contemporaries said “never did mouth of 
layman speak better,” 1s shown by the way in which, all 
through the long poem, what is conventional is contrasted 
with what is spiritual. Gawain is the exponent of the one 
type of knight, biave and correct in all his doings; Pavrsifal, 
of the other. But the latter has first to free himself from 
the shackles of this same conventionality: Guinemanz has 
told him that a well-behaved knight never asks troublesome 
questions; so when in the mysterious mountain of Monsalvat 
he sees the terrible pain of Amfortas, the bloody lance, the 
mystic power of the IToly Grail, he omits to show theinterest 
of ordinary human sympathy. Though received the day 
before with the honors of a king, he is now ignominiously 
dismissed, and a mocking laugh rings out from one of the 
receding towers. To Arthur’s court Kundry, the messenger 
of the Grail, follows him, denouncing him as false and dis- 
honored; for the first time he learns that one word of 
sympathy would have freed Amfortas from his pain. 

Now begins the long process of atonement and purifica- 
tion; Parsifal wanders forth in absolute despair, no longer 
believing in a God, but determined to the last to be true to 
his wife, Condwiramur, and to be strong in battle. His one 
thought is to reach the mountain of Monsalvat and make 
good his fault; a pious hermit whom he meets in the magic 
calm of a Good Friday, tells him that only through faith in 
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God, through pity and humility, can the Grail be found. 
With hope in his heart he continues his wanderings, per- 
forming generous and. brave deeds, and being received back 
with honor at the court of Arthur. Ilere Kundry reappears, 
and, woishipping at his feet, tells him the Grajl has ap- 
pointed him lord and king. Constancy and fidelity are the 
virtues which have brought about his salvation; these are 
the ideals of a irue knight. 

Not only the poems, romances, and chronicles of these 
times, but even the dry legal documents, bear witness to 
the spiiit of chivalry. In the charters of privileges, in the 
deeds of gift, where people signed according to their rank, 
the title of knight assumes a leading importance; those 
who have a right to bear it, seldom, if ever, omit it, and its 
owner has the place of honor next to the king’s count and 
banner-bearer. ven princes, if the ceremony of knighting 
have not been performed, are on a lower plane; while, 
stiangely enough, doctors of law are, ipso facto, knights. 

The ceremony of knighting was considered such an 
epoch in the life of a layman as the consecration by the 
bishop in that of an ecclesiastic; it usually took place at 
some festival or on the eve or morrow of a battle. The 
knighting of the young King Tenry VI, in 1184, was made 
the occasion of the grandest rejoicings in the history of the 
Middle Ages, seventy thousand knights being ontertained 
by Frederick Barbarossa in his own great camp. Not for 
a hundred years, declares a poet, will the occasion be for- 
gotten. The actual ceremony itself consisted of a blow 
struck with the flat of a sword across the shoulders of the 
kneeling candidate, in token that this was the last insult of 
man he might ever bear insilence. At the same time there 
was taken the vow of obedience to the laws of chivalry, a 
step so important that the record of it was placed on the 
tombstones of the dead. 
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As with every other calling in the Middle Ages, the 
preparation for knighthood was very long and very 
thorough, and the youth who was destined to become a 
“courtly man ” went through various stages of apprentice- 
ship. In his seventh year he was sent to the castle of some 
great noble, ‘where for seven years he performed the duties 
of a page, and learned the elements of good manners. 
Some of the rules of conduct to be observed at such a 
lord’s table have been handed down, and serve, although 
trivial matter in themselves, to illustrate the spirit of the 
times. As forks had not yet been invented, it was not for- 
bidden to take the food from the plates with the fingers, 
which, however, were not to be put into the mustard-pot 
or other general dishes. When helping one’s self from the 
latter, a spoon was to be used ora crust of bread, but one 
that had not already been in the mouth. No leaning of 
the elbows on the table was allowed, no blowing into the 
food to cool it, no using of the tablecloth for other than 
the regular purposes, no picking of the teeth with the 
points of the knives, 

As the page grew older he became a squire, often leaving 
the home of his first master to seek otherservice. He was 
now instructed in the use of weapons, in the art of hunt- 
ing with falcons aud greyhounds, in singing, dancing, and 
polite intercourse with women. After being dubbed a 
knight his daily occupation was the necessary training for 
the joust and tournament. As endurance was the chief 
object, this training consisted in running, jumping, and 
taking long walks; leaping into the saddle was a feat 
much affected and extremely difficult, on account of the 
heavy armor. ; 

The joust was a simple encounter between two knights 
armed with spears, and was entered into by any two 
strangers who felt inclined for adventures. Redoubtable 
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champions would travel from land to land, fighting every 
one who came in their way. The man of quality was 
recognized at once by the finer points and special polite 
observances of the sport. The chief object was to thrust 
the spear at the adversary when in full gallop, so as cither 
to unhorse him, or, more usually, to shiver the weapon; a 
good jouster could break some fifty lances in the course of 
aday. The blows were good or bad according to what 
part of the shield they struck; and to wound, the horse, 
or to let one’s own steed trample on a fallen foe, was 
unpardonable awkwarduess. The conflict was to cease 
the moment one of the antagonists raised the visor of his 
helm. 

The chief and climax of all knightly encounters was the 
tourney or tournament, in which hundreds and even thou- 
sands took part at a time, and which closely resambled a 
battle ; these encounters, indeed, formed a regular part of 
military training, just as do the manceuvres, reviews, and 
sham battles of to-day, and they gave the only opportunity 
to the prince or lord of judging the valor of his knights 
and promoting the deserving. It would be difficulf to un- 
derstand, otherwise, how violent was the opposition when 
the church took upon itself to forbid townéys. 

The giver or arranger of a tournamont would divide the 
participants into two sides, each under itsown leader. The 
day began with certain conventional evolutions, alter 
which the knights singled out their special antagonists, 
The roughest form of the pastime was the so-called sword- 
war, in which, with mighty thrusts and slashos, the ad- 
versaries sought to cut off each other’s helm-plumes, to 
split their wooden shields, or to strike their swords from 
their hands and thus render them defenceless. The ultimate 
aim of such encounters was to take as many prisoners as 
possible, and afterward demand a heavy ransom. Even in 
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an ordinary joust the steed and armor of him who was un- 
horsed fell to his conqueror. Besides such general booty 
there we1e often special prizes consisting of horses, dogs, 
or falcons. ‘Ihe Margrave of Meissen, for one of his tour- 
naments as Nordhausen, had a tree erected with leaves of 
gold and silver, which weie distributed among the knights 
according to their deeds of valor. 

A favorite feature of the tournament was the disguised 
or masquerading knight, who with visor down and clad in 
some remaikable garment— snow-white or pea-green — 
would enter the lists at a critical moment. Ora dozen 
horsemen, garbed exactly alike, would sweep over the crest 
of a neighboring hill and turn the tide of victory. Such 
incidents added to the interest, and doubtless were often pre- 
arranged. Some of the disguises were oxpressly designed. 
to raise a laugh, as when knights of tried valor fought in 
the skirts of women. Ulich von Lichtenstein rode 
through the land as Frau Venus, challenging all comers, 

There was a very serious side to these encounters, that 
justified the church in its attitude toward them. We hear 
of sixty and even a hundred knights falling dead in a day 
from wounds, heat, and exhaustion; Ulrich von Lichten- 
stein tells of a tournament, in which he himself took part, 
that lasted for twelve hours; on this arena bitter enemies 
fought out their old quarrels. Not once, but a hundred 
times, papal bulls were issued regarding the matter ; it was 
made a law of the church that those who fell in such a 
contest might not be buried in consecrated ground, and 
many a woman went as a pilgrim to Rome to gain a dis- 
pensation for her dead husband. Occasionally, indeed, as 
when Innocent III. tried to win all Europe for his last 
crusade, general concessions were made to the knights, and 
permission accorded to hold the much-desired meetings. 

Besides his jousts and tourneys, the knight had to be 
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ready at any time, either on his own account or on behalf 
of the helpless and oppressed, to take part in the judicial 
duel or trial by combat. All through the age of chivalry, 
all through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, recourse 
was had to this meaus of proving guilt or innocence; it was 
the usage of the ordinary county courts. A favorite artifice, 
not ouly of the author of Lohenyrin, but also of other poets 
of the time, is to present a disconsolate heroine with no 
one to fight in her defence, until at last some unknown 
champion makes his appearance, just as the allotted term 
of grace is about to expire. 

If this ordeal of battle wont against the accuser, he was 
subject to the same punishment that would have been in- 
flicted on the defendant. The duels were held in enclosed 
spaces from which the combatants could not escape; before 
the conflict, both parties heard mass, and over the sacred 
relics each swore to the justice of his cause. The struggle 
was begun on horseback, but, so soon as one of the partici- 
pants lost his saddle, was continued on foot and with the 
sword. At the last moment, when one had the other at 
his mercy, it was customary to remit the death-stroke if the 
vanquished man would confess his guilt, or, as the case 
might be, withdraw his charge. 

Should a woman prefer, she might fight in her own 
defence, and not the least curious of ancient legal remains 
are the provisions for such a combat. The man isto stand 
waist deep in a circular pil, with a club in his right hand 
with which he may hit his antagonist; but he may not 
chase her nor even support himself against the edge. She 
for her part has a heavy stone tied in the end of a veil ; 
she is further allowed, if she can seize his head from behind, 
to bend it back and throttle him. Should her veil become 
entwined about his free arm, he may draw her down into 
the pit. 
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It may be that such regulations date already from a time 
when the devotion to woman was waning. At the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century the poet Reinmar of Zwetcr 
had still been able to compare a beautiful lady to the ILoly 
Grail on which only the pure in heart might gaze. But soon 
into this Minnedienst, or love service, there began to creep 
exaggerations and extravagances. Ulrich von Lichten- 
stein tells us in his memoirs how, although the disease was 
considered contagious, he mingled with lepers to gain his 
lady’s sympathy; how he drank of the water in which she 
had bathed her hands; how he had his lip cut because it 
projected too far for her taste; how, finally, he sent her his 
finger in a rich receptacle because she had mocked at the 
trifling nature of a wound he had’ gained in her honov. 
And all this Ulrich does simply and solely because he wishes 
to be in the fashion ; he has a wife at home with whom he 
is on the best of terms and who has presented him with a 
numerous progeny. 

Occasionally such extravagances met with deserved 
ridicule, as when the friends of a Reinmar von Hagenau 
twitted him with having sung the praises of one lady so 
long that she must have grown quite ancient. <A certain 
Tannhuser, who died about 1270, complains of having been 
asked to capture salamanders, moon-reflections, and the like, 
and to stop the Rhine from flowing by Coblenz; he declares 
that his whole fortune has gone in serving ladies and in 
baths twice a week. 

Tt is a wonder that knights could joust and play, and 
make love so merrily, when we consider how, after all, the 
greater part of their lives were spent. Behind their thick 
bare walls, throughout the cold winter months, they played 
their games of chess, drank their cups of wine, and listened 
to tales of the crusades sung by the wandering minstrel. 
For the woman it was still worse. Is it mere chance that 
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in the poems of the time the maiden is always looking out 
of the window as the knight comes winding up the glen? 
Then there was coustant danger from the assaults of ene- 
mies. In every one of the castles of tho time there is the 
donjon tower, the last despairing resort in case of need; in 
many there is the “pitch-nose” through which boiling tar 
can be poured on the heads of the besiegers ; while below is 
the dark, damp dungeon, in which captives were literally 
left to rot. 

With the interregnum, as the period that followed on 
the fall of the JTohenstaufen dynasty is called, the 
demoralization of poverty began to set in. The age of 
chivalry is over, the age of the robber-knight has begun. 
Commerce and industry work a social revolution; the 
burgher becomes the important man in the state ; military 
tactics change, and thore is no longor room for a set of 
men whose chief merit was bearing the burden of a now 
useless armor, 
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Atv the time of the execution of Conradin the upper- 
most thought in many minds was that vengeance must be 
taken for the cruel deed — vengeance against the Papacy, 
or at least against its henchman, Charles of Sicily. Legends 
had arisen as to how, fiom the scaffold, the brave young 
prince had thrown his gauntlet far out into the crowd, and 
how an eagle had wetted its wings in the blood of the last 
Hohenstaufen. The troubadours had taken up the theme; 
one of them wonders that he still has power to depict the 
calamity, that the mere thought of it does not strike him 
dead. ‘How can the Germans continue to live,” he cries, 
“bearing in their heaits the memory of this loss. The 
best has been taken and only disgrace harvested!” 

But the pressing problems of the moment occupied too 
much attention. Iow to get rid of this anarchy, of these 
petty foreign kings! At last, in 1272, Pope Gregory X., 
who found himself in danger of worse thraldom under the 
Anjevins than ever under the Hohenstaulens, took matters 
into his own hands. On the death of Richaid of Cornwall, 
the rival of Alfonso of Castile, he wrote to the German 
electors that if they did not speedily choose a head of the 


empire, he and his cardinals would impose oue u pon them. 
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Obeying his behest, they gave their votes for Rudolph, 
Count of Hapsburg. The most striking phenomenon of 
the period which this reign inaugurated is the frequent 
change of rulers and of dynasties; but connected with this 
are two features of great interest: the growth and assump- 
tion of power of the seven clectors, and the rise of a popular 
and literary, as well as of an imperial, opposition to the 
Papacy. We shall first sketch the incidents in the reigns 
of the rulers from Rudolph to Louis of Bavaria, and then 
take up in detail these main lines of development. 

Of the six different kings, from four different houses, ‘Personality 
that ruled in the seventy years between 1278 and 1846, the of Rudolph 
one that has left the chief impression on German history : ee 

rg. 

was Rudolph of Hapsburg. We even know how he looked, 
which cannot be said of the others, for the marble image 
on his tombstone is one of the most carefully executed of 
monuments. Begun long before the king died, the seulptor 
is said to have visited him at frequent intervals to note and 
change the wrinkles that appeared in his face. IIe was 
tall and gaunt, with a Roman nose, and with cwls that 
covered his ears. In character he was renowned Lor clever- 
ness, astuteness, and firmness, but also for zeal in inercas- 
ing his boundaries. “Sit still on Thy throne, O Lord,” 
once prayed the Bishop of Basel, “or the Count of Haps- 
burg will shove Thee off!” There was a gravity about 
this pale face that was supposed to denote groat virtue, 
which gravity and which pallor were handed down to a 
long line of descendants. 

It has often been supposed that Rudolph was chosen 
‘‘king of the Romans ’”’ rather for his insignificance than 
for any other qualities, but such is not the case. He could 
boast, indeed, of no compact principality, like Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, Bohemia, or the Palatinate; but in 
other respects ho was reputed one of the richest men of his 
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time, and his lands stretched from the Alpine passes well 
into Alsace. He was a relative of the Hohenstaufens and 
had supported them to the best of his ability, accompanying 
Conradin at least as far as Verona on his last fatal maich. 
All this spoke greatly in his favor; still more so the fact 
that he had many eligible daughters, and that three of the 
electors were in search of wives. Six of these women 
were advantageously married, the seventh entering a nun- 
nery; and when in his old age Rudolph wished to make an 
alliance with Burgundy, he had no one left to saciifice on 


‘theealtar of Hymen but himself. At the age of sixty-six 


he wedded a princess of fourteen! 

Rudolph’s great achievement, the overthrow of King 
Ottocar of Bohemia and the confiscation of Austria, proved 
of private more than of public benefit, enabling him, as it 
did, to provide an appanage for his family, which they have 
held down to the present day. The struggle had been one 
for supremacy, inasmuch as Ottocar denied the validity of 
Rudolph’s election; it had been long and fierce, for the 
Bohemian had a strong following and the revenues of 
inany lands. Ottocar had once been reduced to submission 
and had agreed to do homage; but his friends declared that, 
during the performance of this act, which was to be in pri- 
vate, Rudolph had purposely let fall the walls of his tent 
and displayed his enemy upon his knees. The tables 
turned, indeed, and there came a time when, to use the 
words of a contemporary chronicle, “all the family of 
King Rudolph ran to confessors, arranged their affairs, 
forgave their enemies, and received the communion; for a 
mortal danger seemed to hang over them.” But these 
troubles ended with that scene on the Marchfeld near 
Dornkrut, where Ottocar, defeated and deserted, still re- 
fused to submit, but rather fought on with the strength 
and spirit of a giant until unhorsed and mortally wounded. 
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To the disgrace of the Germans, his seventeenth wound 
was inflicted afte: he was already captive. Dante, writing 
his immortal poem a few years later, gives this hero a 
prominent place in purgatory. 

On the whole, Rudolph’s reign may be considered dis- 
tinclly beneficial to Germany, and he left a memory that 
was ievered for centuries. Much that he attempted re- 
mained unaccomplished, but he was firm in his endeavors 
to put down crime, and is known to have included as many 
as twenty-nine robbers in one sweeping sentence of death, 
He did his best, algo, to stop private feuds, but with no 
great success. What could one expect of an age in which 
there was absolutely no conception of such a thing as 
“breach of the peace”? Not for two whole conturics was 
any general law passed making ib a crime to take private 
vengeance for the infliction of wrongs. 

Quiet and peace did not return at once; whole clasyes 
of men found their cherished hopes not fulfilled, Thero 
was no lack of minor revolis, while strango delusions 
seized upon the people. False Fredovicks and false Con- 
radins clopped up on all sides, the exposure of the one seem- 
ing not to deter the rest. A cortain Dietrich Wolasehuh, 
the most famous of all, was from the first recognized in 
Cologno as an arrant impostor. Ie was imprisoned for a 
while, then brought into the market-placo, crowned with 
tinsel, and seated on a ladder in lieu of a throne. Bub 
this was the beginning, not the end, of his oxporiences. 
With half of his hair torn out, and with mud-spatterod gav- 
ments, but stoutly maintaining that he was Fredovick IT., 
Dietrich was finally driven from the city, but took refuge 
in the neighboring Neuss. Here he gave, it was said, 
convincing proofs of his identity io Frederick’s old 
soldiers, and was encouraged to set up his court, which 
was visited from far and near. Such rumors were spread 
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of his power and wealth that the Marquis of Este sent a 
special enyoy to inquire into the matter. Princes weie 
summoned before the new mercy-seat, and Rudolph was 
ordered to come and do homage for his royal ollice. Die- 
trich later-moved to Wetzlar, before which towh the king 
appeared in force, demanding his surrender. He was 
finally brought into camp chained to the stirrup of Marshal 
Pappenheim’s horse, was toriured, then burnt at the stake. 

Rudolph’s successor, Adolphus of Nassau, was a young, 
almost poverty-stricken nobleman, who was noted chielly 
for his fighting qualities, and who had more than once 
consented to act as a paid condottiere. Once on the ihroue, 
which he achieved by bribery, his chief idea seemed to be 
to gain for himself a dynastic appanage like that of the 
Hapsburgs—a step to which he was driven, indeed, by 
the fact that the crown, as such, was almost without reve- 
nues. But this endeavor led him into shilty ways and 
into acts of downright violence. 

In the background was always the stern figure of Albert 
of Austria, the son of Rudolph, who regarded as his by 
right the crown from which the electors had excluded him 
because of his autocratic ways. He had even gone so far 
as to possess himself of the imperial insignia, but had been 
obliged to surrender them to Adolphus. Now all the 
enemies of the latter rallied to the Austrian’s banner, 
With an army of Rhenish knights Albert marched to Goll- 
heim and flung down the gauntlet to his rival. The two 
flaunted the same imperial banner —a white cross on a red 
ground. Albert’s men, armed with poniards, were told 
to strike for the horses and not for the heavily armored 
knights. One exciting moment has made the battle 
memorable: the two kings suddenly found themselves 
face to face; Albert’s blow struck his enemy full in the 
bared face and the blood streamed down to the ground. 
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His horse fell under him, and the daggers of the Austrians 
put an end to his reign and to his life. 

Albert was a stern, strong inan — “hard as a diamond ”’ 
one chronicler calls him. In one of his illnesses he had 
submitted 10 being held upside down by his + physicians 
until the blood gushed forth from eyes, nose, and mouth, 
in consequence of which he was half blind. Ile was 
rigidly zealous in upholding the empire’s rights, and he 
came, as we shall see, in another connection, into bitter 
war with the electors. On the whole, he was successful, 
but in the midst of his triumph occurred the horrible 
crime that gained for its perpetrator the name of John the 
Parricide. Albert’s own nephew, a moody, discontentod 
youth who claimed that a part of his inheritance had been 
withheld, formed a plot to lure the king to a lonely spot 
on the bank of the Reuss; here they fell upon him and 
stabbed him to the heart. The principal culprit fled to 
Ttaly, where, seven years later, the now king came sud- 
denly upon him in a monastery and imprisoned him for 
life. 

Henry of Luxemburg, known as JIenry VII., is described 
by a contemporary as forty years of age, half Trench by 
education, graceful of figure, not tall, but “ just about tall 
enough,” with prominent oyebrows, bright checks, and fair 
hair. He hada very high sense of his own importance and 
earned the name of a second Barbarossa. We spoke of 
himself ag head of the world, and of his crown as the crown 
of crowns, and had the code of Justinian amonded to read 
that every human croature must obey the Roman emperor. 
He went to Italy in all the pride of a heaven-ordained 
restorer of law and liberty: we have his own description 
of how in the long interregnum the communes had pos* 
sessed themselves of all the imperial prerogatives; how 
the citizens, divided into factions, were warring to the 
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death with one another or driving the vanquished into 
exile. In every city the powerful Guelph nobles were 
opposed by equally powerful Ghibellines. 

The coming of a new emperor, the first since Freder- 
ick II., was hailed with unmixed delight. Even the Pope 
in Avignon grew eloquent over the prospect; he calls 
Henry the peace-bringer, the glorified of God, the cynosure 
of all eyes, the gentle one who is to sit upon the throne of 
majesty, and with his nod dispel all evil. Another voice 
we hear, too, —that of a banished Florentine, who thought 
to see the day dawning after a night of perpetual woe. 
Full of joyous excitement, Dante wrote a circular letter 
to the princes and cities of Italy: justice, he tells them, 
weak as heliotrope without the sun, will now revive again ; 
the strong lion of Judah has pricked up his éars; a second 
Moses will snatch his people from the torments of the 
Egyptians. He is coming—he the bridegroom hasting to 
the wedding, the compassionate Henry, glory of his people, 
the godlike Casar and Augustus. 

Henry came, but he came as a partisan rather than as 
the mild, compassionate one. It is true he told exiles 
who came to him at Turin that he was completely unpreju- 
diced, but the new stadtholders he imposed on the com- 
munes were invariably Ghibellines; in Milan he declared 
for the Visconti; in Cremona he threw down the golden 
lion and imprisoned three hundred citizens. Dante and 
his party grew weary of waiting for the deliverer’s appear- 
ance; there in Tuscany, the poet had declared, was the 
sink of iniquity, there the heart of the hydra. In a letter 
to the emperor he still speaks of him as the Lamb that is 
to take away the sins of the world, but cannot conceal that 
thany are asking, “Art thou he that shall come or must 
we look for another?” 

Henry died in Italy in August, 1818, among the rever- 
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berations of papal thunder. There were rumors of foul 
play. Into the cup of the Eucharist, which the emperor 
alone of laymen might enjoy, a priest was said to have 
infused poison concealed under his finger-nails. Men 
declared that the pious Kaiser had refused .to take an 
emetic for foar of profaning the body of Christ. 

At each successive election the Ilapsburgs had come 
forward ag pretenders to the throne. Just as Albert had 
hoped to succeed Rudolph, so Frederick the Fair had hoped 
to sueceod Albert; he had failed then, but now on the 
decease of Eenry VII. he was able to play an important 
part. He was the least gifted of three brothers; but the 
youngest and most wazlike, Leopold, was willing to draw 
sword in his behalf. Their rival now was Louis of Bavaria, 
who had dratvn down on him, by his bravery at tho fierce 
battle of Gammelsdorf, the eyes of all Germany. Louis had 
secured four out of the seven electoral votes, but the Haps- 
burgs maintained that an adherent of their own, Henry of 
Carinthia, as true king of Bohemia, should have replaced 
the actual king, John. There were two royal coronations : 
the one (that of Frederick) in the wrong place but by the 
right person; the other in the right place (Aix-la-Chapelle) 
but by the wrong person (the Archbishop of Mainz). 

There followed another of those long, wasting wars that 
Germany had known so well. The private resources of 
the Hapsburgs wore greator, but Louis’s followers more 
numerous. In physique, too, the Bavarian had the advan- 
tage; he was tall, slender, muscular, and fitted by nature 
to rule, says a chronicler, as sometimes happens among the 
bees! Mon praised his eyo like that of » stag, his elastic 
step, his healthy, bright coloring, his finely pencilled eye- 
brows, his hearty, morry nature. Thore was a trace of 
timorousness about him, indeed, for he daily took an anti- 
dote for fear of boing poisoned. 
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For years the struggle went on between Frederick and 
Louis in a desultory fashion; but at last, at Mihldorf on 
the river Inn, the three Hapsburg brothers, aided by tribes 
so wild that they fed on cats and dogs, came upon Louis 
and King John of Bohemia, whose forces outnumbered. 
their own. It was the day of St. Wenceslaus, ‘the Bohe- 
mian patron saint. Frederick was urged not to fight, but 
declared that he had already made too many widows and 
orphans {o desist now. He headed his troops, and a 
chronicler awards him the praise that “straight through 
the fight there was no better knight than he.” But Bava- 
rian resérves won the day; fourteen hundred Austrian 
nobles were taken prisoner, among them Frederick himself. 
“J was never so glad to see you,” Louis is said to have 
remarked; “And I never so unwilling to%ee you,” was 
the rejoinder. Louis’s later conduct toward Frederick was 
influenced by each twist and turn of his quarrel with the 
Pope: he released him after two years and a half of cap- 
tivity, and afterward asked him to share his throne; a 
document was signed at Munich in which he was formally 
accepted as coregent. “In the church, in the street,” it 
ran, “and everywhere, we are to have similar honors; each 
shall sign and call himself King of the Romans and Aug- 
menter of the Empire; we shall speak of each other ay 
brothers and write to each other.” 

The events that conclude the reign of Louis are so inter- 
twined with his relations to the electors and to the Papacy 
that it now becomes necessary to retrace our steps for 
more than half a century, and follow the developments that 
led to such complications, taking up the events once more 
reign by reign. 

The electoral college, consisting of the three archbishops, 
— Mainz, Cologne, and Treves, — of the king of Bohemia, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Duke of Saxony, and the 
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Count Palatine, first came into prominence at the election 
of Rudolph, though just on that oveasion Bohomia’s vote 
was usurped by Bavaria. From that time on, until the end 
of the empire, inJ 806, Unese sovon, and eventmally nine men, 
played a part in German history scarcely sevond to that of 
the emperors; they claimed themselves to be the seven pil- 
lars on which the empire rested. They imposed what con- 
ditions they pleased upon their candidate, and forced him to 
sign an instrument called the Wahleapitulation, which mey 
well be translated an “elevtion surrender.” When the 
monarch began to grow restive and to walk in other paths, 
they often warred with, and ocvasionally deposed him. 
Their insatiable greed brought things to a most wretched 
pass; never in all history have there been worse scandals 
connected witht elections than at the time of Rudolph’s 
death. Adolphus of Nassau was called upon to reward his 
electors with incredible grants, — hand-ointment, a poet of 
the time cally it, —and was throatened with debtor’s arrest 
and attachment of his private property until he should have 
paid. His final inability to keep these promises was one of 
the chief causes of their pronouncing the throne vacant and 
calling in Albert’of Austria. Their act of accusation was 
full of the most bitter reproaches and the most partisan 
and unfounded charges, such as breaking into churches, 
slaying priests at the altar, and scattering the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist about tho floor, 

If the electovs had hoped to find Albert a more subser- 
vient tool than Adolphus, they soon found that they had 
reckoned without their host. In order to mako sure of his 
election he did, it is true, make promises as ruinous as 
those of his predecessor; but no sooner was he on the 
throne than he took the offensive against those who had 
placed him there. Indeed, he secmed fairly to court the 
conflict, to such extremes had these men carried their pro- 
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sumption and insolence; “In there I still have many 
kings,” the Archbishop of Mainz is said to have remarked 
to the monarch himself, proudly tapping his own hunting- 
pouch. One of Albert’s upholders wrote to the Pope that 
such rapacity made it fairly impossible for any king to 
rule with dignity; “Hence come wars and tumults, and 
there is nothing to look forward to but desolation and ruin 
for our land and danger for our souls.” 

The unlawful imposition of exorbitant tolls on Rhine 
shipping, at a point where there was no passing round by 
land, gave Albert his opportunity. This matter he declared 
had been settled by law and precedent in the reign of his 
father. In a war manifesto issued in May, 1801, he 
accused the electors of every kind of avarice. 

The ally upon whom the archbishops would naturally 
most rely was Boniface VIII., Pope of Rome, and a lineal 
descendant, in a spiritual sense, of Gregory VIT. At 
his jubilee, in the year 1800 a.p., the most successful 
demonstration over which the Papacy had ever presided, 
he is reported to have appeared in costly robes and 10 haye 
declared, “I, I am the emperor!” He now summoned 
Albert to come to Rome within six weeks, assuming as a 
matter of course that his voice was final in the matier of 
elections to the German throne. Among the charges Lor 
which the king was to answer was the killing of Adolphus 
of Nassau; should he fail to cleanse himself, his subjects 
were to be freed from their allegiance. 

The news of Albert’s military successes, joined 10 the 
Pope’s own critical situation with regard to France, soon 
caused him to change his tone. The king had brought 
the Count Palatine to his knees in a single expedition and: 
held the Archbishop of Mainz besieged in Bingen; Boni- 
face’s conflict, moreover, with Philip IV. ‘of France was 
fast nearing its ignominious and fatal conclusion. Lofiier 
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than ever, indeed, were his assumptions; “It is altogether 
necessary to salvation that overy human being be subject 
to the Roman pontiff,” was the ending of ono of his decrees. 
But Albert he now formally acknowledged as rightful 
ruler, explaining his change of front on sufliciently re- 
markable grounds; the German poople, he declared, were 
corrnpt and diseased in every libre of their being, and their 
ruler must be left free to hoal their wounds with “sooth- 
ing oil and sharp vinegar.” Tho emperor has been placed 
above kings and kingdoms to the end that, sitting on the 
throne of justice, he should dispel all evil with his glance. 

On the murder of Albert, King Philip of France tried 
hard to seat his own brother, Charles of Valois, upon the 
German throne, and to this end a French writer of renown 
had the audacity to propose that a papal decree should once 
for all do away with the whole electoral college. But the 
latter body was far from moribund, and returned to its 
policy of choosing a weak instrument of its will. ITenry 
of Luxemburg, acceding to all their demands, had aban- 
doned the field to them for the sake of pursuing his 
ambitious, but unsuccessful, policy in Italy. 

By this time the popes had altogether fallen from their 
high pedestal. Boniface VIII, had been bearded in his 
own palace at Anagni by tho envoys of Philip the Faiz, 
and grief and indignation had put an end to his life. 
Figurativoly, if not literally, the iron glove of the Colonna 
had smitten him in the face. The Papacy had gone into 
its captivity at Avignon, to last, like that of the Jews by 
the Babylonians, for seventy years. When Henry VII. 
demanded the imperial coronation in Rome, it had to be 
performed by cardinals deputed for the purpose. St. 
Peter’s was held by Robert of Anjou, king of Naples and 
son of the murderer of Conradin, who was the mainstay of 
the Guelph party; accordingly, after some fierce fighting, 
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the ceremony was held in the church of the Lateran, and 
Henry revenged himself by swinging his sword toward 
all four quarters of the heavens in token that the whole 
would belonged to him. 

Henry issued a manifesto against Robert, in which he 
charged him with growing fat on the spoils of the empiro, 
kicking up the heels of rebellion, and spewing out the 
poison of injustice. He is declared to have forfeited his 
titles and dignities and is sentenced to death on the block. 
Robert replied with similar vituperations: Henry was a 
garrulous old woman, he said, who talked instead of fight- 
ing; he was following in the footsteps of those Fredericks, 
Manfreds, and Conradins who “had sown the bitter pest 
of sedition and hate” against the zealous upholders of the 
church. 

Pope Clement’s friendship for Henry had grown cold 
as ice the moment he found that there was a chance of his 
invading Naples. The memory of the Hohenstaufens 
rushed back upon him when he found the emperar allying 
himself with Frederick of Sicily, who, on the female sido, 
was one of that “viper brood.” The shades of the past 
seemed, indeed, to have risen when the Germans adopted 
as their ensign the head of Conradin. Clement sent to 
remind Henry of the oath of fealty taken at his coronation, 
but received answer that oath of fealty the emperor owed 
to no man, nor was he aware that his predecessors, the 
Roman emperors, had ever sworn such oath. Then came 
threats of instant excommunication against any one, “be 
he of priestly, imperial, or kingly rank,” who should attack 
Robert of Naples or his lands. The attack was made, but 
this was the juncture at which Henry was seized at Buon- 
convento by the fever of which he died. 

The struggle between Pope and emperor, the last but not, 
the least bitter of a long series, broke out almost imme- 
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diately, but on other grounds. John XXII., who ascended 
the pontifical throne in 1316, at the age of seventy-two, 
was tiny in stature, bald, lean, and of sallow countenance. 
He went around with his little body bent forward and 
muttering all sorts of things to himself; he spent his time 
in hearing reports, in discovering new ways by which to 
tax his clergy, and in issuing countless bulls and bricfs. 
Although needing little for his personal wants, he loved 
to amass gold for its own sake; and the Florentine histo- 
rian, Villani, whose brother was papal banker, is anthor- 
ity for the*statement that, at John’s death, his fortune 
amounted to the enormous sum of twenty-five million 
guldens. 

Strange that a Pope who lived at Avignon almost as a 
minion of the Fiench king should have continued to hold 
so lofty a conception of his own prerogative! There is 
no reason to doubt but that John shared the views of the 
popular theologian, Augustino Trionfo, who dedicated to 
him a writing in which he declares that secular laws have 
no force, except in so far as the Pope confirms and approves 
them, and that, should the welfare of the church demand 
it, he can withdraw the power of choice from the eloctors 
and set up an emperor of his own. 

Tn the beginning John had held aloof from the dispute 
between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Mapsburg con- 
cerning the possession of the German crown. In tho same 
non-commitial terms he had announced his own accession 
to each of the rival kings; his hope scems to have been 
that they would hold each other in check at home and 
allow to him full sway in Italy. Had not one of his prede- 
cessors, Clement V., formally declared that so long as the 
imperial power was in abeyance the administration of the 
imperial lands in Italy rested ¢pso facto in the papal hands ? 
John appointed Robert of Anjou, tho old enemy of the 
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Germans, his vicar general, and Robert’s subordinates 
were sent all over northern Italy. Here they came in 
contact with similar emissaries of Louis of Bavaria, and 
it was on this matter of disputed jurisdiction that the 
conflict broke forth. 

John took the ground that the struggle of two kings for 
the German, and consequently the imperial, throne con- 
stituted a state of affairs with regard to which the Pope 
was, by the nature of the case, the arbiter. Louis should 
have applied to him, he claimed, and have bowed to his 
decision in the first place before exercising the’royal func- 
tions. It was necessary for him, now, to lay down his 
crown within three months under penalty of the church’s 
ban. In March, 1824, the Pope actually did resort to this 
weapon, which had done the church such good service 
against the Hohenstautens. The times of Barbarossa 
seemed, indeed, returning when Louis, having heard of 
John’s intention, issued furious manifestoes, declaring 
that the election of a German king needed no confirma~ 
tion from the Pope of Rome, and that the person chosen, 
even without receiving the crown of the empire, might 
exercise all imperial rights; that between rival claimants 
not the papal fiat, but the sword alone, was to decide; that 
this Pope was wallowing in crime and endeavoring to sub- 
vert the empire; that he had openly said that the peace of 
the church meant Germany’s discord; that he would use all 
his power, he had declared in the consistory of cardinals, 
to crush that brazen serpent; that he was himself a heretic 
for not believing in the doctrine of the poverty of Christ. 

This last allusion was to a violent dispute that was 
going on within the fold of the church, and that had split 
the Franciscan friars into two hostile factions. Whereas 
the rule of its founder prescribed absolute poverty, that 
order had in reality, through gifts of pious persons and in 
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other ways, acquired groat riches. In order to quiet rising 
scruples, the nominal ownership of this property had beon 
vested in the Papacy, aud the Franciscans retained simply 
the usufruct of their estates. The discussion was revived 
with great spirit in the time at which we have arrived, 
and it was debated at endless Jength whether or not Christ 
and His apostles had held possessions in common. The 
Minorite friars, without consulting the Pope, promul- 
gated Christ’s poverty as a dogina, to which John rolali- 
ated by pronouncing them heretics and making them take 
back their own property. They wero thus forced over 
to the side of the Pope’s political antagonists, and did 
Louis good service by gaining the ear of men of high 
position — princes, and even electors. 

John for his part drew closer to the Tapsburgs, though 
not willing to commit himself to the extent of acknowl- 
edging Frederick the Fair as king. Yet this foar of closer 
union of his two chief antagonisis seems to have greatly 
influenced the policy of Louis. We find him liberating 
his rival after two and a half years of arrest; we find him 
soon after not merely making a treaty of peace, but also 
arranging a marriage alliance between his own son and 
Frederick’s daughter. Should the peace fail to be sane~ 
tioned, however, by the Pope and by Leopold of Austria, 
the Hapsburg was voluntarily to return to his prison. 

As a matter of fact this sanction proved impossible to 
gain. John insisted on Frederick’s breaking his oath to 
Louis——-he would absolve him from it, he said -—and 
roundly forbade him to return to captivity. Leopold.in 
the meanwhile had had dealings with France, promising 
in return for the aid of Charles IV. to procure him tho 
throne of the empire. These foreign complications explain 
in part Louis’s treatment of Frederick; in part we have 
to reckon with the king’s own fickleness and caprice. 
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Was it really merely to propitiate Leopold of Austria that 
Frederick was appointed successor to the throne, with 
tight to exercise the royal prerogatives in case of the 
absence of Louis? 

When the plan of the anomalous double rule was placed 
before the electors, they seem to have rejected it abso- 
lutely; but Louis soon afterward came out with a scheme 
still more radical, and offered to resign altogether if the 
Pope would confirm Frederick in his stead. The grounds 
for such a proposition are not altogether clear; but Louis 
seems to have known, for a certainty, beforehand, that the 
Pope would refuse to enter into the project. 

The time had now come when the German king was 
less under the necessity of making concessions. The 
death of Leopold rendered Frederick less formidable; as 
a matter of fact, he plays no further 26le to the time of 
his death, in 1830, And against Pope John, Louis was 
now able to marshal the force of literary assailants that 
have made his reign so memorable. It is the dawn of a 
new age, the first sign of medieval assumptions bowing 
their head beneath the crushing blows of a popular lit- 
erature. In a manner unprecedentedly free the whole 
relation of church to state was beginning to be ventilated. 

Marsilius of Padua, the body physician of Louis, devel- 
oped a new political system, differing in many respects 
from the teaching of the long-revered Aristotle, yet rational 
aud thorough. His great book, the Defensor Pacis, in - 
which he defines the position of the church within the 
state, contained the deadliest single assault ever aimed at 
the Papacy. No wonder Pope John dubbed its author and 
his assistants “monsters from the deeps of Satan and the 
sulphur-pools of hell!” Clement V1. maintained that he 
had extracted from the work no less than 240 heretical 
utterances. 
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Marsilius started with the assumption that the legis- 
lative power, in the final instance, resis with the people 
themselves; the head or ruler, who should be chosen for 
his merits, not for his parentage, simply carries out their 
will. Every citizen has rights 10 enjoy and duties to per- 
foim; a priest is in no wise exempt and in no way superior 
to others. Within the hicrarchy itself the last resort is 
not the Pope, but a general council of the whole church; 
such a body and none other may rightlully impose the ban 
or interdict; all priests are equal among themselves, and 
equally subject to conciliar decrees. Did Peter ever as- 
sume authority over his fellow-apostles? Or, granted that 
he did, was there any real proof that the popes were his 
successors, could any one stale positively that he had ever 
been in Rome? Why was the Gospel of St. Luke, why 
were the Acts of the Apostles, silent on the matter? As 
for heresy, it was not a crime, but possibly a disease to 
which the priest might minister. A man’s opinions and 
convictions were his own; he was not to be punished for 
them unless they led him into acts contrary to the law. 

The claim to jurisdiction over the affairs of the empire, 
continues the Defensor Pacis, and to the right of con- 
trolling elections, was laughable —nothing more; if the 
Pope could calmly set aside the results of their delibera- 
tions, any seven blear-eyed barbers could fill the offices of 
the electors. The Popo’s assertion that he will not inter- 
fere with the rights of the latter, strikes Marsilius like the 
assurance upon the part of a man who knocks out another’s 
eye, that no harm 1s intended; the claim that the head of 
the church must watch over elections to the headship of 
the empire, lest some heretic be chosen, is baseless when 
one considers that three out of the electoral college are 
high church dignitaries. 

The success of the Defensor Pacis was phenomenal; 
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it spread all over Europe, and very old manuscripts of it 
have been found in Germany and England, as well as in 
Italy. When the Reformation came aud the art of print- 
ing was pressed into its service, this writing was among 
the first 10 be published with great care and magnificence. 
Marsilius was, indeed, the direct precuisor of Luther. The 
ideals of the Defensor Pacis seemed about to achieve their 
realization when, in 1828, Louis entered Rome and was pro- 
claimed emperor, not by a Pope, but by the Roman people, 
who had assembled for the purpose on the Capitoline Hill. 
The two Italian bishops who anointed him were under 
the church’s ban; the city itself was declared under the 
interdict, and orders given that that most precious of all 
relics, the handkerchief of St. Veronica, should be hidden 
away in the Pantheon from the desecrating gaze of here- 
tics. The duty of actually placing the crown on the 
emperor’s head was performed by a Colonna, in all proba- 
bility the very one who is reputed to have flung his iron 
gauntlet into the face of Pope Boniface VIII. 

Louis’s next step was to hold such judgment over John 
XXII. as Otto the Great had once held over Jobn XII. 
News had meanwhile come that the Pope had declared a 
holy war against the emperor, and was offering 1o those 
who took part in it such absolution as was otherwise given 
only to crusaders. Collection boxes were to be placed in 
all the churches, that funds might be forthcoming for the 
enterprise. Louis, for his part, caused 10 be publicly read 
in the Square of St. Peter a list of the Pope’s misdoings, 
—Marsilius had helped to draw it up, —his miserliness, 
his promulgation of heretical dogmas, his attacks on the 
rights of the empire. He is the mystical anti-Christ, the 
rider on the red horse who is mentioned in the Apocalypse. 
In absenting himself from Rome, in preaching the cross 


. against innocent people, he is scorning the express com- 
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mands of Christ. He is declared deposed from the Papacy 
and is ordered to be handed over to the secular arm, ‘The 
election of a new Pope is promised, who shall take up his 
permanent residence in Rome, and not absent himself for 
more than a two days’ journey without permission from 
the clergy and people. An avceptable candidate was found 
in the person of Pietro Rainalducei, who took the name 
of Nicholas V. For a short time the new emperor and he 
who was thus declared to be the spiritual head of Christen- 

.dom basked together in a flood of glory, but the rays were 
the rays of the setting sun. Not ten weeks later the fail- 
ure to repulse Robert of Anjou, the defection of the Mi- 
norites, the demand of a subsidy from the Romans, had so 
lessened the reverence of the people that Pope and emperor 
alike had to flee the city for fear of being stoned. Alter 
two years Nicholas repaired 10 Avignon, craved and 
obtained forgiveness of John XXII., and remained in 
honorable durance to the end of his life. 

The later years of Louis the Bavarian’s reign are as 
unedifying as those of the worst of Germany’s rulers; his 
impetuosity, his vacillation, his utter want of true states- 
manship, brought it about, to use the drastic figure of a 
contemporary, that “his good odor began to stink in the 
nostrils of the princes.” The most impracticable plans 
rushed through his head: he would restore the imperial 
prestige in Italy; by humbling himself to the ground, if 
need be, ho would force the Pope to grant him absolution 
from the ban; no matter at what cost to others, he would 
increase his own family possessions. Then came an as- 
tounding project, which undoubtedly originated in the 
councils of the Papacy and France, for abdicating wholly 
in favor of a cousin, Heury of Lower Bavaria, a prince 
who, by a secret compact, which may still be read, had 
agreed to give a large portion of his gains — the whole of 
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Burgundy and the bishopric of Cambray — to the French 
king should his efforts in his behalf meet with success. 

The mere idea of this arrangement, of which, naturally, 
the half was not known, raised such an outcry that Louis 
was forced to deny all concern in the matter, to request that 
such “fables” be not believed, and to declare that nothing 
would induce him just then to lay down the responsibili- 


- ties of his position. Soon afterward we find him ready to 


make peace on the most unfavorable terms with Pope 
Benedict XII., successor of John XXII. He will give up 
all communication with Marsilius of Padua and his like, 
he will openly condemn the Defensor Pacis, he will 
submit to a new imperial coronation at the hand of the 
Pope, thus acknowledging the invalidity of that pompous 
ceremony.in Rome. He will do any penance that may be 
imposed. 

Benedict insisted that Louis should go one step deeper 
in his humiliation, and actually lay down his royal and 
imperial dignities until his title should have been more 
thoroughly investigated by the church; but this was too 
much for the emperor — too much even for the self-centred 
electors; and now we see a demonstration against the 
Papacy which marks an era in German history. Indig- 
nation nieetings were held at Rense and in Frankfort, and 
at the latter place, in 1838, a manifesto was drawn up by 
the electors, which vindicated in powerful language the 
rights of the empire. That empiro’s head, so the writing 
declares, is head by election of the seven; his legislative 
power has descended to him ‘directly through the Son of 
God; unto Cassar must be rendered the things that are 
Casar’s; there is absolutely no need of the approbation, 
authority, or consent of the apostolic see or of any person 
whatever; to doubt this assertion is high treason. 

These were utterances such as many a better king than 
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Louis had never heard from his subjects. They are to be 
explained in part by the fact that the emperor had for once 
made a popular move in espousing the cause of Edward III. 
of England against the king of France. -It was the begin- 
ning of the great struggle that was afterward to -be known 
in history as the Hundred Years’ War. King Edward, 
who had promised large subsidies in return for two thou- 


sand men, came in person to Coblenz and placed himself . 


at the feet of Louis, who sat on a throne in the crowded 
market-place in full imperial splendor. Philip of Valois 
was declared deposed from the throne of France, and Ed- 
ward was named imperial vicar for the German provinces 
on the lower Rhine. 

Well might a contemporary call Louis of Bavaria the 
“foolish wise man, the dallying eager one, the lazy zealot.” 
On a mere pretext and apparently only in the hope that the 
French king might speak a good word for him with the 
Pope, he broke the English treaty by stopping the supplies 
for the German contingents. A storm of abusive pam- 
phlets greeted the step. A complication with regard to 
the Tyrol brought matters to a climax, and brought for- 
ward the House of Luxemburg as a rallying point for all 
the long pent-up discontent. The Tyrol, through a mar- 
riage with its sole heiress, Margaret Maultasch, had come 
into the hands of John Henry, son of King John of Bohe- 
mia, and thérefore grandson of the Emperor Ienry VII. 
When, now, a party of the Tyrolese drove out John Henry 
_ alter declaring that his marriage with Margaret had never 

been consummated, and offered her hand to Louis’s son, 
Louis of Brandenburg, the emperor was foolish and grasp- 
ing enough to accept the offer. The discarded husband, 
the worst charge against whom was a bodily infirmity, 
was held up to the general derision of Europe, the pride of 
the Luxemburgers being cut to the quick by the shame 
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and injustice of the whole proceeding. Fiery King John, 
who had all the more influence from the astounding num- 
ber of political intrigues he had carried on in all parts of 
Europe, and his eldest son, Charles, who was now openly 
brought forward as a caudidate for the throne of the 
empire, became the centre of a strong opposition. 

The Pope, now Clement VI., *yho had inherited the 
hostility of his predecessors and who had a new, tangiblo 
grievance from the fact that the marriage of Margaret and 
Louis was bigamy according to canon law, roused himself 
to deal a last crushing blow. Receiving the young Charles 
of Bohemia at Avignon, he agreed, in return for base 
concessions, to support him as candidate for the German 
throne. Then he issued a new bull of deposition against 
Louis, which, taken all in all, is the best example extant 
of a withering papal curse. With blindness, idiocy, and 
madness the Lord was to afflict the so-called emperor. 
Lightning was to strike him, fame to envelop him in this 
world and the next; the earth was to open and swallow 
him up. Nor was he to be alone in his hideous sufferings, 
for his sons were to be homeless and share in his fate. 

In summoning the electors to proceed to a new clection, 
the Pope renewed once more the old threat of Gregory X., 
of himself imposing a king on the land. At Rense, in 
July 11, 1846, the vote was cast, the three archbishops, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the king of Bohemia voting 
for Charles; the Palatinate and Brandenburg, being in’ 
Wittelsbach hands, were not represented. 

It soon became evident that the German nation, as a 
whole, were not in sympathy with this revolutionary pro- 
ceeding; a diet held at Spires declared roundly that they 
would never recognize this Luxemburg usurper; the cities 
of Cologne and Aix refused to admit him within their 
walls. Charles and his father retired to Luxemburg, and 
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when next we hear of them they are both in the heat of 
the world-famous battle of Crécy, on the side of their 
friend the French king. King John reached here the end 
of a checkered and adventurous career; by this time 
utterly blind, he was led into the battle by two knights, 
and fell desperately fighting. It is said that the Eng- 
lish princes, doubtless in memory of his bravery, adopted 
from him the emblem of the three feathers and the motto 
“Tch dien.”” His son, too, was wounded, but was able to 
return to Luxemburg, and thence, but only in disguise, 
to Bohemia. He found adherents in the Tyrol, and was 
about 1o inaugurate a fierce struggle for the crown when 
the news came that the old emperor had died while bear- 
hunting, from a stroke of apoplexy. 
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By the sudden death of Louis of Bavaria Charles IV. 
was left master of the situation. Jlere was a successor all 
ready to hand; he had been chosen with some show of 
legality ; he belonged to one of the great houses from which 
the selection must necessarily have been made; his lands, 
including Bohemia, were nearly as extensive as those of the 
Hapsburgs themselves. Charles was too little known in 
Germany to be personally popular; he had speni the 
greater part of his time in Paris, where he had been 
educated after the manner of a French prince, and in 
Bohemia and Italy. He had shown bravery and received a 
wound on the field of battle, he was not backward in the 
joust or tourney, but his strongest talent was [or settling 
matters by diplomacy. For this, from Petrarch down, he 
has been generally decried by all,—accused of lack of 
heroism and of having the soul of a petty merchant. 

When the Germans came to know Charles betier, they 
found that he had a habit of never looking one straight in 
the face; that, while listening to reports, he seemed to be 
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hypochondriacal, superstitious, and far too subservient to 
the Papacy, through which, indeed, he had been elevated 
to the throne. He was simple in his dress and his personal 
wants were few. Ready and eager to administer justice, he 
requested that complaints should be made directly to him- 
self. For Bohemia he caused to be drawn up an elaborate 
code of laws—-the Mayestas Carolina — which his nobles, 
however, refused to adopt. Ile was zealous in his religious 
observances—not from ulterior motives, but from a decided 
bent in that direction. On his frequent journeyings, the 
most eager of relic hunters, he caused many a tomb to be 
opened that he might kiss the holy remains ; the skulls and 
bones of which he acquired possession were splendidly 
housed and richly adorned with gems ; when not in use, his 
new Bohemian crown habitually rested on the hallowed 
pate of good St. Wenceslaus. In memory of visions that 
had once appeared to him he founded monasteries; and in 
his famous autobiography, which he carried down to the 
time of his accession, he has much to say of mystic influences. 

Not altogether unnaturally, this monarch’s heart turned 
more fondly to his own hereditary lands than to his Ger- 
man kingdom. The Emperor Maximilian once spoke of 
his. predecessor as the arch-father of Bohemia and arch- 
stepfather of the empire; indeed, Charles is quoted as 
having said himself that, could he have been sure of being 
left in peace within his own dominions, he never would 
have stretched out his haud forthe German crown. The 
city of Prague was his idol, and he devoted much time 
and money to beautifying it. Here, as a lasting memorial 
to hig name, he founded the world-famous Carolina — the 
great Prague University, the earliest of all such institu- 
tions in German-speaking lands and the destined scene of 
the labors and sorrows of John Huss. 

With the dukes of Bavaria, the sons of the former 
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emperor, it was only natural that Charles should remain 
in hostility. They refused to concur in their fate, and 
were able to procure the calling of an assembly at Lahn- 
stein, at which four men, claiming to be electors, were 
present. Here the forms of a new election were gone 
through with, and, to the surprise of no one more than the 
person most concerned, the vote for head of the Holy 
Roman Empire fell on Edward III. of England. That 
Edward never for a moment seriously thought of accepting 
the proffered honor is shown by the gracious reception he 
accorded to Duke William of Julier, Charles’s own special 
envoy. 

The latter monarch, for his part, found a means of 
annoying the Wittelsbachs beyond measure by encouraging 
a rival claimant to the margravate of Brandenburg, to 
which office also was attached the electoral vote. Down 
to 1820 a.p., Brandenburg had been ruled by the descend- 
ants of Albert the Bear, a contemporary of Irederick Bar- 
barossa; but in 1819 had died the spendthrift Waldemar, 
and in the following year, his son, the last scion of the line. 
Waldemar had been given a sumptuous funeral, pompous 
and impressive, as a last tribute to his extravagant tastes. 
After four years of contention between various claim- 
ants, Louis of Bavaria had pronounced Brandenburg a 
lapsed fief of the crown, and had bestowed it upon his own 
son. Now, after twenty-eight years, the story was diligently 
circulated that the old Margrave Waldemar was not dead 
at all; that, conscience-stricken at having offended the 
church by his marriage with too near a relative, he had 
determined on a crusade of expiation, and had caused the 
corpse of another, a wandering conjurer, to be laid in the 
tomb prepared for himself. Then, taking the pilgrim’s 
staff, he had trudged td Palestine, had for years remained a 
captive in the hands of the infidels, and, at last escap- 
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ing, had heard of the woes that had fallen upon the Mark 
under the Wittelsbach rule, and had determined for the 
sake of his people to return and resume his sceptre. 

Tew knew at the time what is well known now, that the 
real Waldemar had long since obtained a dispengation for 
his marriage from Pope Clement VI., so that conscientious 
scruples could scarcely have driven him to such renun- 
ciation and penance. In the story itself there was 
nothing inherently improbable; Count Henry of Schwerin, 
long given up for dead, had returned after a similar 
captivity for a similar length of time. To romantic tales 
in connection with crusades there was no end. The people 
of the Mark, finally, were not likely to prove over- 
incredulous when it came to be a question of ridding them- 
selves of a hated ruler. The Wittelsbachs’ one idea of 
ruling had seemed to be to squeeze money out of the 
nobles and cities of this northern possession, and to spend it 
for the advantage of Bavaria and the Tyrol. 

For the weak and the wavering the decision was made 
as easy as possible. The elector of Saxony and the counts 
of Anhalt vouched for the genuineness of this man’s claim. 
According to common report, the Archbishop of Magdeburg 
had heard the whole story in the confessional, and given 
his word of honor that this was the real Waldemar. A 
signet ring played a prominent part in the matter of iden- 
tification, while facts were repeaicd which could only have 
been known to the margrave and his intimates. The 
pretender must indeed have borne a strong likeness to the 
person le was counterfeiting, for men of all classes —-priests, 
knights, and squires, declared that this was the prince they 
had known in their youth. 

Charles I'V. reaped more advantage than any one else 
from this conspiracy to oust the Wittelsbachs from Bran- 
denburg, though there is not the slightest evidence to show 
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that he was in any way directly concerned with the original 
imposture. A commission, made up apparently of fair- 
minded men, was appoited to look into the matter; on the 
strength of their report that persons who had seen and 
known the margrave were sure of his identity, Charles 
invested the false Waldemar with the Mark, having 
first, however, stipulated that his own share of the spoils 
should be the Lower Lausitz. The chief conspirators seem 
to have been Saxony, Anhalt, and Magdeburg, who hoped 
for the realization of claims of their own. The ceremony 
of investiture took place in a public assembly held on the 
heights of Heinersdorf near the road to Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. The false Waldemar approached Charles’s throne, 
which was erected on a richly decked platform, and took 
the oath of homage; the king then bestowed upon him the 
Maik and the electoral dignity, promising protection 
against all comers and exhorting the people to accept him 
as margrave. A number of,cities had already handed in 
their allegiance. 

As a counter move to these doings in Brandenburg, the 
Wittelsbachs hastened once more to obtain the election of 
an anti-king — this time at Frankfort-on-the-Main. They 
could reckon on the votes of Mainz and of their own 
relative, the Count Palatine. The head of their house, that 
Louis who had been ousted from Brandenburg, they natu- 
rally considered as still an elector, while the roquisite 
additional vote was gained by recognizing the Duke of 
Lauenburg as claimant to Saxony. By these four, Count 
Gunther of Schwarzburg, brave as a knight, but possessed 
neither of wealth nor of following, was invited to Frank- 
fort, and, after some demurring, done homage to by the 
citizens. They proved, indeed, his only adherents. Charles 
IV. soon made one of his master-strokes of diplomacy by 
offering his own hand in marriage to the daughter of the 
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Count Palatine, who, in consequence, weakly abandoned 
Gunther's cause, A short, fortunate campaign rendered 
the other Wittelsbachs more pliable; concessions did the 
rest. The dukes agreed to make peace; Charles io let fall 
the false Waldemar. Gunther had already beet a overtaken 
by what proved to be a mortal disease. Having agreed to 
abdicate, he was borne on a litter to Franklort, where, be- 
fore he died, he solemnly released the citizens from their 
oath. 

The Brandenburg matter was not so easily settled; in 
1350 A.p, Waldemar was declared an impostor by the Diet 
of Nuremberg, but not until five years later did he formally 
abandon his claims. By a treaty with the Wittelsbachs, 
by half compelling and half bribing, Charles procured the 
reversion of Brandenburg for his own , family. Weshallsee 
how one of his sons finally conferred it on the line that has 
now held it for nearly five centuries - 

If from the larger political Tsvonbetl ‘the reign of Charles 
IV. we turn to the social developments and striking occur- 
rences, we find this poriod more remarkable than any 
of its predecessors. An unheard-of calamity half depopu- 
lates Germany, and gives rise to superstitions excesses and 
wholesale persecution. On the other hand, in these days 
a document is drawn up, deliberated upon, sealed, and 
signed, which for the next 550 years.is to be the criterion 
for imperial clections and for the rights and privileges of 
the electors. 

Epidemics and even plaguos were not infrequent in the 
Middle Ages, but the most deadly of all such visitations was 
the Black Death of 1848-49 a.p., the same great wave of 
destruction of which Boccaccio wrote, and which swept 
England as well as the Continont. Lasting for six or seven 
months, there were few German towns that escaped its 
ravages. The rate of mortality was incredibly high, and 
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Bremen alone, according to statistics drawn up at the time by 
the Rath, or city council, lost seven thousand of her citizens. 
The sickness was a loathsome one, where even in the most fa- 
vorable case’ the body of the patient was covered with great 
sores, and Where death usually intervened on the third day. 

In the wake of this plague, and in many cases undoubt- 
edly spreading the infection, came the Flagellants, or fying 
penitents, calling upon men to repent and to rend their 
hearts in the face of so evident a judgment of God. There 
were scenes of indescribable excitement, and whole popula- 
tions of towns would march out to meet the fanatics, who 
would approach in long procession, with flags flying, 
candles burning, and crosses borne on before, chanting 
the while the dreariest of hymns and dirges. Bound by 
their vow not to stop more than one night in any one city, 
the Flagellants moved like fleeting spirits from place to 
place. In the course of their religious exercises, which 
were publicly held in the streets, they roused themselves 
to frenzied pitches of enthusiasm, scourging themselves 
with flails bound with iron spikes which entered so deeply 
into the flesh that, as an eye-witness assures us, great 
strength was required to remove them. It was easy for 
the Flagellants to gain recruits: we are told that in Strass- 
burg alone they were joined by a thousand citizens, 
although their rule was by no means to accept every one 
who presented himself; husbands had to bring express per- 
mission from their wives before their cases would be con- 
sidered at all. Distinctive of the sect was their hatred of 
the clergy, and in so far they were precursors of the Refor- 
mation; indeed, they openly attacked the dogmas of the 
church and denied to the priesthood its spiritual supremacy. 
Like all such associations or brotherhoods, the Flagellants 
degenerated in consequence of too much success. Vaga- 
bonds joined them, in order to gain the nimbus of martyrdom 
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and to be well cared for by generous admirers. But the 
clergy girded itself for the attack; the Pope banned and 
proscribed the whole organization as a danger to the state 
and an insult to the Divine Majesty. The civic authorities 
and the territorial lords took such stuingent measures that 
before long the whole agitation had entirely subsided. 

Not so the general spirit of alarm and unrest among the 
people. In so far as they had ceasclessly recommended 
the wholesale massacre of the Jews —who, they declared, 
had polluted the wells and caused the Black Death — the 
leaven of the Flagellanis continued to work. No darker 
blot upon medizval civilization can be found than the 
relentless persecution of one whole, defenceless part of the 
population by another, of Jews by Christians. The fanat- 
ical attacky upon the Jews had begun at the time of the 
crusades; until then they had becn allowed to live quietly 
in the towns and to engage in trade like the rest of the 
inhabitants. In certain towns, like Spires, they had even 
been given special commercial privileges; they were 
allowed, too, 10 hold real estate, to have their own special 
burial place, to sell meat to Christians, and to have Chris- 
tian servants. But with the crusades had come in the 
wild desire 1o avenge the blood of Christ on all who 
might be classed among His enemies, Countless stories 
were invented of sacrilege and murder committed by the 
Jews; the chronicles tell frequently of children sacrificed 
or of the bread of the Eucharist stolen and dishonored. 

The Hohenstauten emperors interfered in favor of tho 
Jews, but with the unfortunate result that their legal status 
came to be that of special dependants on imperial protec- 
tion, for which protection they were compelled to pay a 
high tax; Kammerknechte, or slaves of the exchequer, was 
their official title. But one step further, and the theory 
was formulated that, whenever the specific time for which 
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the protection was granted had elapsed, the emperor might 
do as he pleased with the belongings of this outcast race. 
Each new lease of protection meant a new heavy payment; 
Charles IV. went so far as 10 farm out these revenues to 
the cities, which then, in turn, extorted all they could from 
the luckless victims. Louis the Bavarian had already 
invented the shameful “golden sacrificial penny” which 
was retained by his successors. Every individual Jew or 
Jewess over the age of twelve, and owning more than 
twenty guidens, was to pay a tribute of one gulden, the 
collection of which was likewise eventually placed in the 
hands of revenue farmers. And added to the regular taxes 
were the still more galling special ones—a policy of 
oppression that was to reach its climax in the next century, 
when the Emperor Sigismund demanded that the Jews 
should pay the expenses of the Council of ‘Constance | 

It is useless to dwell on the frequent slights and indig- 
nities that were put upon this people; no amount of details 
could open up a darker vista than the decrees of the Lat- 
eran Council of 1215 a.p. Jews are not to show themselves 
upon the streets from Maundy Thursday until Easter. 
Christians are never to eat with them under pain of ex- 
communication. Jews are to dress in such a manner as to 
be easily distinguishable; they are to buy no fish in Lent 
lest the prices be increased for fasters, 

Is it any wonder that the victims of such a policy became 
as despicable as even their tormenters could wish? For- 
bidden to hold office over Christians, forbidden to look on 
while honorable knights were disporting themselves in the 
tournament, forbidden even to carry on the commercial 
enterprises in which they had hitherto been leaders, they 
sank lower and lower in the social scale. Only one 
resource was left them, the loaning of money; for centu- 
ries the church had pronounced the taking of interest to be 
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usury and had forbidden all Christians thus to soil their 
hands. Yet borrowing money was an essential part of 
economic and mercantile advance, and all classes of men, 
from the emperor down to the knights and students, were 
at all times heavily in debt to the Jews. Among the 
objecis pawned as security we find state revenues and 
even church tithes. Efforts were made to restrict the rate 
of interest, but we find it rarely, if ever, below 21% per cent, 
and rising from that to 96%. Strangers, indeed, might be 
cheated to any extent; a contemporary bond has been pre- 
served that calls for 166 per cent. 

If hatred and jealousy had existed before, we can imag- 
ine how those feelings increased as the Christians saw 
these usurers fattening on the sweat of Christian brows, 
the handsomest dwellings coming into their hands, honor- 
able men absolutely at their mercy. It was all directly 
opposed to the spirit of the trade guilds, that stood 
for honest manufactures and for equal profits; and com- 
munistic and revolutionary thoughts were already rife in 
all directions. The legend revived with [nll force as to 
how Frederick Barbarossa was to awake from his slumbers 
in the Kyffhiuser Mountain, and bring salvation to the op- 
pressed, how rich men were to marry poor maidens, and 
how the clergy were to be made to cover their tonsures, 
with filth if need be, and go to work as common laborers. 

The Jewish massacres of the years 1848 to 1851 a.p. 
were, then, one phase in what would to-day be termed a 
socialistic uprising. And barbarous enough wero the de- 
tails of the movement. In Basel the guilds with floating 
banners marched to the Rathhaus, and wrung a promise 
from the councillors that they would murder the Jews, 
and forbid any of the sect to enter the town for the next 
two hundred years. All the Jews within reach were 
then locked up in a building on a little island in the 
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Rhine; fire was set to the base of the structure and all the 
inmates perished. In Spires a regular funeral pyre was 
erected in the cemetery, and a crowd of victims driven into 
the flames. In fifty different towns similar scenes were 
enacted ; in some cases the Jews were buried alive; more 
frequently they ignited their own houses and perished in 
the ruins rather than fall into the hands of their pursuers. 

It shocks the sensibilities to see the attitude taken by 
the crown in the matter of all this persecution and violence. 
There was no attempt to punish the heathenish excesses; 
in fact, formal charters of amnesty were issued to various 
towns. The proof, indeed, seems indisputable that Charles 
IV., even before any uprising had taken place, promised the 
citizens of Frankfort the ownership of all property that 
might accrue, should there be a general massacre. After 
all was over, on the strength of the Jews having belonged 
to his own exchequer, he claimed all ownerless lands, and 
even took over the lists of uncollected debts due to the 
victims. Many of these debts he forgave, but the rest he 
gave to the cities in return for a fixed sum. 

In the end king, princes, and people alike found they 
could not subsist without these same Jews; their high 
taxes were too important for the public treasury, no one 
could be found to replace them in the matter of making 
loans. Almost immediately the reaction came: a large 
number of the extant deeds and charters of Charles IV, 
consist of permissions issued to various nobles, to receive 
back and tax Jews. Nor did the condition of the latter 
improve with time ; indeed, the regulations concerning the 
wearing of the “Jew token,” or mark of their outcast 
condition, became more frequent and more severe. In 
Nuremberg they were obliged to wear a red cap, in 
Augsburg yellow circles on their clothes. Ever pointed 
at with the finger of scorn, it is only in the most recent 
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times that they have been able to vindicate their racial 
abilities. 

In the midst of pestilence and of the disturbances caused 
by the fanatic persecution of the Jews, Charles IV. had not 
ultogether lost sight of the usual goal of German kings, the 
imperial crown. But whatever steps he took toward ac- 
quiring it were marked by his usual caution and clever 
reckoning. In the spring of 1350 there appeared before 
him a fugitive, but one who for many months had centred 
upon himself the eyes of the world, and who to-day is far 
more widely known and remembered than Charles himself. 
Cola di Rienzi, driven from that Rome where, as tribune of 
the people, he had displayed so much power and magnifi- 
cence, came to Prague with the story that a holy hermit 
had pronounced it the will of God that a divinely chosen 
gaint, aided by the emperor-elect, should divest the clergy 
of all their influence. He, Rienzi, would lead Charles to 
Rome, where both might be sure of a hearty welcome. 

But Rienzi had made his reckoning without his host. 
Louis of Bavaria, indeed, had been willing to accept the 
crown from the hands of the populace; not so this devoted 
son of the church. After several interviews Charles placed 
Rienzi under arrest; for a year anda half he kept him 
near him, and then allowed Lim to return to Rome by way 
of Avignon and in company of the papal legate, Cardinal 
Albornez. The Roman populace received their former 
demagogue with great rejoicings, but soon alter, in Oo- 
tober, 1354, stormed his dwelling on the Capitol, and drove 
him to his tragic death, 

Before this, already, while Rienzi was still chafing in 
captivity, a second demand had come to Charles to hasten 
to Rome and assume the crown. The poet Petrarch, as 
Dante in the case of Henry VII., sent a passionate appeal 
depicting the wretched condition of the city, and urging 
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him to come and complete the work begun by his grand- 
father. Charles returned answer that the old Roman 
Empire was a thing of the past, and could never be resus- 
citated, 

Just how far this attitude was due to a desire to emanci- 
pate himself from the sponsorship of a patriot like Petrarch 
will never be known, Certain it is that Charles was very 
far from despising the title of Emperor of the Romans; 
for in 1855, when he found that he could have it in an o7- 
thodox way and that Innocent VI. would send legates from 
Avignon to perform the ceremony, he prepared in earnest 
for the expedition. Indeed, in return for the glory of the 
one day in Rome, he consented to recognize all those 
old pretensions of the popes against which his predecessors 
had struggled so furiously; his agreement that, in his 
official capacity, he would not remain over night in the 
Eternal City, amounted to a renunciation of every claim to 
jurisdiction. An emperor of the old stamp would never 
have condescended to steal in, garbed as a pilgrim, that he 
might enjoy a few days of sightseeing previous to his cor- 
onation. No wonder Petrarch exclaimed that a title thus 
achieved would prove an empty honor, and in a reproachful 
letter asked Charles what his father and grandfather would 
have said could they have met him on the crest of the 
Alps. Bravery, he declared, was no hereditary quality. 

At sunrise of Easter Sunday, 1855, the king in purple 
robes of state prepared to make his entry into Rome. His 
queen at his side and followed by a brilliantly accoutred 
escort, he rode in at the gate of Crescentius, conferring 
knighthood right and left as the procession passed along. 
Descending from his horse, he mounted the steps of St. 
Peter’s accompanied by prelates and notables. In the 
vestibule he was received by the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, 
the Pope’s representative, and by all the clergy of Rome. 
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Before them he swore the coronation oath, and renewed a 
number of special agreements; then followed the confirma- 
tion of all the possessions, rights, and privileges of the 
church, the consecration with the holy oil, the celebration 
of mass, and the placing of the crown on the heads of the 
new emperor and empress. Mounted on white chargers 
which awaited them at the foot of the steps, and sheltered 
by a magnificent baldachin of silk and gold brocade, they 


then rode through the densely lined streets of Rome to the - 


sound of the city bells and escorted by all the chief digni- 
taries. Gold coins were scattered in profusion among the 
crowd. There followed a feast in the Lateran palace, 
in the midst of which, just as the sun was setting, the em- 
peror rose from table, mindful of his oath to leave the city. 

Little glory did the whole course of this Italian expedi- 
tion bring to Charles; the party-torn cities had looked to 
him as they once looked to Henry VII., but they were 
equally disappointed. Everywhere his policy had been to 
avoid danger, to side with the strongest in the civic dis- 
putes, to temporize and to make treaties which he would 
not or could not keep. He had been right from a practical 
point of view when he declared to Petrarch that the old 
Roman Empire was not capable of being revived; he for 
his part did not intend to try. We soon find him abandon- 
ing Italy and deep in the internal affairs of Germany. Tle 
called a Diet of the Empire to meet at Nuremberg with a 
view to settling various questions —the duties and privi- 
leges of the electoral college, the peace of the land, the 
Rhenish tolls, the general finances of the empire. 

The outcome of this Diet was the elaborate document 
known, from its peculiar seal, as the Golden Bull of the 
Emperor Charles IV., which, after careful deliberations, 
was promulgated in the year 1356. In point of importance 
it can be compared only to the Magna Charta of England, 
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for its provisions were followed in part down to the end of 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. Starting out with a 
prayer to God, that the Emperor Charles may lead His 
people through the pleasant glades of flowering forests 
into the holy shades, where the heavenly waters will 
quicken the seeds that were sown in the life, and where 
the ripe crops will be “cleansed in supernal founts from 
all of the thorns they have gathered,” the Golden Bull 
. goes on to point out the evils of discord in a state, declar- 
ing that, had it not reigned between Helen and her hus- 
band, Troy would never have fallen, nor, but for the 
quarrels of Pompey and Cesar, would the Roman repub- 
lic have come to an end. And now against the empire, 
and, more specifically against its seven columns, the 
electors, Envy is “spewing with the ancient poison.” In 
order, then, to eradicate all occasion of discord, the Bull 
goes on to settle definitely certain cardinal matters: the 
exact proceedings at elections, the functions of each of the 
seven, the order of succession to an electorate, the indi- 
visibility of the holdings, the amount of escort to be fur- 
nished by those princes through whose lands the electors 
may pass on their way to Frankfort. One sees what 
sovereigns these men have become; tolls, coinage, and 
treasure-trove are to be absolutely theirs; from the judg- 
ments of their courts no one can appeal even to the em- 
peror. A crime against their persons, and even a refusal 
to provide them with the required escort, is to be punished 
as high treason to the empire. Their electorates are to 
be hereditary, and now for the first time the laws of rever- 
sion are firmly fixed — exactly in what manner, in default 
of male progeny, they are to pass to collateral relatives. 
Carefully and thoroughly the heirs apparent are to be 
educated for their office: with minute precision the lan- 
guages are enumerated which it will be necessary for them 
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to learn, and the exact age at which such instruction shall 
begin. 

On the death of an emperor, or king, of the Romans, the 
Archbishop of Mainz was to summon the electors to Frank- 
fort, but no one of the seven was to enter the city with 
more than two hundred mounted followers. While the 
election was going on no other persons, of whatever 
dignity, condition, or standing were to be allowed admit- 
tance, and the citizens were to see to it that the peace was 
kept and objectionable persons removed. Following the 
example of the Roman conclaves, the seven were to carry 
their deliberations to the bitter end; if thirty days should 
have passed without their having come to an agreement, 
their sumptuous fare was to be changed to bread and 
water. 

Gladly would Charles have made use of the electoral 
college as an advisory body in the affairs of the empire. 
He inserted a clanse providing for regular yearly meet- 
ings; it was not his fault, but that of the electors them- 
selves, that this remained a dead letter. For the occasional 
functions in which they would be likely to take part,— 
imperial courts or assemblies,— the most rigid ceremonial 
was established; each elector was to have his permanent 
place in every procession, his regular seat, so much higher 
than that of an ordinary prince, at every feast. The four 
secular electors, being at the same time arch-oflicials of the 
empire, were on grand occasions to perform their functions, 
the marshal to ride his horse to the flanks into a heap of 
oats and distribute them to the first comer, the chamberlain 
to hold the silver ewers and the fine towel, the seneschal 
and the cup-bearer to bring dishes of food and a goblet of 
wine. Doubtless, in arranging such pageants, the effect 
on the popular mind was fully taken into consideration. 
When a newly chosen monarch and his seven electors 
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passed through the streets of Frankfort and took their seats 
in the hall, with all its various platforms and tables, it must 
have seemed to the onlooker as if all the majesty of the 
empire were actually and visibly unfolding itself before his 
gaze. The imperial insignia lent their splendor to such 
occasions —the crowns of Aix and of Milan, the orb, the 
staff, the sceptre, and the sword. The seat of the emperor 
in the hall of assembly was always three feet higher than 
that of any one else in the room; on the level immediately 
below him sat the empress by herself, lower still the seven 
electors, and below them the generality of the princes. 

The chief aim of the Golden Bull was to prevent double 
or disputed elections; it seemed as though there could be 
no longer the slightest doubt just to whom the votes be- 
longed and how they were to be cast. Yet in the next 
half-century came every kind of schism and disagreement. 

If the various regulations of the Golden Bull were of 
great importance, still more so was one’striking omission. 
There is no mention of the Pope, no acknowledgment that 
his assent or codperation was necessary, either in the mat- 
ter of electing a king of the Romans or of raising him to 
the imperial dignity. In spite of the fact that Louis of 
Bavaria had been ready to grant almost every claim the 
church put forward, the Papacy, in reality, was completely 
losing its grip on Germany. When, in 1876, Charles de- 
termined to revive the old Hohenstaufen custom of haying 
his successor crowned in his own life-time, Pope Gregory XI 
attempted to assert what he considered his time-honored 
rights ; he made the peremptory condition that the emperor 
and his son in person should come to Avignon and swear 
the same submissive oath that Charles had sworn at his own 
election in 1846. They were then to formally petition the 
Pope to permit the electors to proceed to the election, and, 
finally, to promise that at no time in future should ason be 
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elected during his father’s lifetime without such express 
permission. 

Charles’s conduct during this whole affair was most 
characteristic, and quite of the kind that roused the 
ire of Petrarch in emlier days. He temporized with 
Gregory, and held him off until the preparations for 
the coronation were completed; to the very last he could, 
with a good conscience, sland up before the electors and 
tell them that the Pope’s consent had neither been asked 
nor given. But the votes once tairly cast, he determined 
to stand as well as possible with the Papacy. He sent 
polite messages to Avignon; he even weut so far, now that 
nothing could be lost, as to compose a writing dated back 
before the day of the election, in which he asked for the 
papal sanction. Indeed, a whole correspondence in falsely 
dated letters took place, the election always being alluded 
to as about to be held in the future. Onc iy surprised at 
the lengths to which in his subserviency the emperor was 
willing to go. He asked for the Pope’s “assent, grace, 
favor, consolation, and benevolence,” and, when Gregory 
insisted on his adding the words “ good pleasure,” that also 
he did without scruple. In the midst of these hollow 
negotiations the Pope died, and soon afterward, in 1878, 
the great schism broke out in the church, laming its 
resources and effectually preventing either the Pope at 
Rome or the Pope at Avignon from interfering in the affairs 
of the empire. 

Whatever one’s verdict as to Charles IV.’s character, it 
must be acknowledged that almost all of his ventures met 
with success. He had regulated the footing of the crown 
with the electors; he had not only secured the imperial 
dignity for himself, but had practically made sure that it 
would be handed on to his eldest son; he had, finally, 
brought into his hands larger territorial possessions than 
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any monarch since Henry VI. Starting with Luxemburg 
in the west, and Bohemia and Silesia in the east, he had 
made it one object of his life to form, as it were, a bridge 
across Europe by purchasing numberless estates — the 
“ Bohemian Islands” they have well been called. In order 
to provide for a great heritage in the future, he had 
wedded his son, Sigismund, to the heiress of Poland and 
Hungary. But his master stroke was the acquisition of 
Brandenburg, of which we have already spoken. Discords 
had broken out among the Wittelsbachs, and Charles took 
the side of the Princes Louis and Otto against a third 
brother, Stephen. The emperor had made the stipulation 
that, in case both of his allies should die without heirs, 
the electorate should pass to his own sons. Louis did die, 
aud without heirs, whereupon Otto refused to be bound 
by that former compact, and Charles determined to go to 
war. In the end the matter was peaceably settled; once 
more untying his purse-strings Charles bought the right 
of succession for some half-million of guldens. Here was 
a dynastic appanage such as few of the earlier emperors 
had ever enjoyed, but it profited little either to Charles or 
to his house. On the emperor’s death, in 1878, Branden- 
barg fell to the share of his second son, Sigismund, who, 
bent on making good his claim to Hungary, and wofully 
in debt, pawned it ten years later to his cousin, Iodocus 
of Morayia, and finally, in 1415, bestowed it on Frederick 
of Hohenzollern. 

To Charles’s eldest son, Wenceslaus, there passed the 
rule over Bohemia and Silesia, as well as the throne of the 
empire; but never did prince fail more signally to rise 
to the height of his responsibilities. At the time of his 
father’s death he was only in his eighteenth year. As 
he grew older dissipation claimed all his thoughts and 
caused him to neglect the weightiest affairs of the empire. 
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Whatever business he transacted had to be done in the 
morning before he was entirely overcome with drink. At 
decisive moments he was simply not to be found, and no 


one knew where to look for him. He, was once taken: 


prisoner by his cousin, Iodocus of Moravia, and the Ger- 
mans knew nothing about it for a considerable period of 
time. The administration of Bohemia, and plans for 
family alliances, kept him from visiting Germany save at 
very rare intervals. Irom 1887 to 1895 he never came at 
all. Again and again the electors sent to remind him of 
his duties, and urged him, if need be, to appoint a regent, 
or to allow them to form a council or directory. Their 
complaints became louder and louder, their accusations 
more and more violent; it was common talk that this 
wretched rule must end. A league was formed among the 
electors, and joined by all but Brandenburg; conferences 
and assemblies were held, to which the princes and cities 
were inyited to send delegates. No attention was paid to 
a message from Wenceslaus forbidding important delibera- 
tions in the king’s absence; instead he was warned that, if 
he did not mend his ways, the electors would consider 
themselves loosed from their oath of allegiance. Never- 
theless, because his brother Sigismund would not accom- 
pany him he remained in Prague, to quote a contemporary, 
“like a pig in his pen.” 

At last the crisis came. In August, 1400, a majority of 
the electors came together at Lahnstein, whither they had 
called as witnesses a large assembly of nobles and people. 
Then sentence of deposition was read against Wences- 
laus, on the ground that he was lazy and useless, and that, 
far from being fit to govern the Holy Empire, he had 
attempted to dismember it for his own advantage. He had 
done nothing to end the great schism in the-church, nor 
had he established peace and order in Germany; he was 
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guilty of murder of both laymen and churchmen; he had 
issued signed blanks to his favorites allowing them to 
enrich themselves with grants and privileges at the em- 


“pire’s cost. 


The best-founded of the charges against Wenceslaus, 
that of dismembering the empire, was based on the fact 
that he had sold to Gian Galeazzo Visconti —that Milanese 
tyrant who had annexed Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and 
Siena, and was intriguing against Florence —the right to 
the titles of Duke of Milan and Duke of Lombardy, and 
permission to bear in his coat of arms the imperial eagle. 
The price paid had been a hundred thousand guldens ; the 
princes had not been consulted or advised with in any way. 
Ox the whole the action of the electors in deposing this 
worthless king, though technically indefensible, must be 
considered patriotic and necessary ; indeed, in all these try- 
ing times, bereft for decades at a time of a proper head, the 
electoral college showed strength and firmness. The last- 
ing harm of the whole episode was that the first attempt 
in centuries to have the son elected in the father’s lifetime, 
as in the days of the empire’s greatest prosperity, had pro- 
duced such miserable results. 

The choice of the electors fell now upon Count Rupert of 
the Palatinate Rupert the mild, he was called; but a little 
ferocity would have stood him in better stead. Wences- 
laus, indeed, proved but a feeble antagonist, uttering ter- 
rible threats which he never carried into execution. A 
descent upon Italy, however, undertaken by Rupert, har- 
vested him such mockery as to ruin his chances of gaining 
the respect of the Germans. He, the head of secular 
Christendom, was defeated by plain Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
in the first insignificant encounter; his funds ran so low 
that he had to send his crown to Venice and have it 
pawned. At home Baden, Wirtemberg, and eighteen 
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cities formed the league of Marbach against him and 
forced him into galling concessions. The Council of Pisa, 
which had undertaken the reform of the church, laughed 
at his protest against its proceedings and declared for 
Wenceslaus. 

The year of Rupert’s death, 1410 a.p., saw the unique 
spectacle of three rival emperors over against three rival 
popes: the Council of Pisa, in setting up a new head of the 
church, failed, as we shall see, to secure the abdication of 
the two already in the field; in Germany Wenceslaus 
returned to the charge, while one party of the electors 
chose Iodocus of Moravia, another, Sigismund of Hungary, 
Charles IV.’s younger son. ‘The death of Iodocus, by 
poison or otherwise, soon cleared the atmosphere, and 
Wenceslaus compromised with his brother for the consid- 
eration of an empty title. ¢ 

The reign of Sigismund was another long record of dis- 
appointment and failure; the best that was in him came 
out, as we shall see, at the time of the Council of Constance, 
but even then his achievements were small and his treat- 
ment of Huss left a dark blot on his character. He was in 
the bloom of manhood in those days, brave and handsome. 
A contemporary has left a description of how, at the time 
of the great assembly, he one day rode in disguise into the 
lists, overthrow two antagonists in turn, and then, raising 
his helm, was greeted by the spectators with rapturous 
applause. We have descriptions of his kingly presence, 
his striking, slender, graceful figure, his rich coloring, curly 
hair, and long beard parted in the middle. He possessed 
the gift of oratory as few kings before or after, could be 
denunciatory or persuasive by turns, could unfold a wealth 
of imagery or draw on a vast store of wit, At least seven 
languages stood at his disposal, and if, occasionally, he 
sinned in his Latin quantities, he had more right than 
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most men to boast that he was supra grammaticam— supe- 
rior to grammar. 

But there were shadier sides to this pleasant character 
Sigismund, as many people learned to their disadvantage, 
proved also superior to the ordinarily accepted moral consid- 
erations. His officials at home in Hungary had already made 
up their minds how much they could exact in chancery 
fees from these rich Germans; throughout his long reign 
this emperor had a habit of borrowing and not returning 
that drew down upon him general contempt. A French- 
man who knew him personally avers that men of all 
nationalities suffered equally at his hands, and that * this 
man who wants to set the universe on fire and who 
threatens even the antipodes” is in reality the meanest 
beggar, ready to accept the smallest favor. We hear of 
the strangest alternations at court between extreme lux- 
ury and extreme shabbiness; we are seriously told how 
the head of the empire would sometimes go about with 
patched shoes and with rents in his clothes that showed 
the skin. We hear, too, alas, of nights spent in carou- 
sal and of escapades shocking even to those easy-going 
times. 

Perhaps the most fatal for Germany of Sigismund’s 
characteristics was a propensity to neglect even the most 
important business. Incredible as it may sound, it was 
four years after his election before lie made his appearance 
at allin his new empire; then, indeed, he attempted to re- 
form some of the crying evils, but was soon disheartened 
by opposition. After a similar failure in 1429 A.p., he re- 
tired in a rage to Hungary, intimated to the Germans that 
if they wished him to hold a Diet they must come to him at 
Pressburg, and told the Estates, when they protested at his 
absence, that he had never, as a matter of fact, set much 
store by the German crown, and had only retained it at the 
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request of the Pope; bread and wine sufficient for his wants 
he could find at home. Of the twenty years of his reign 
that followed on the Council of Constance but two anda 
half were spent in Germany. 

How far the general administration of justice suffered The Holy 

from this absence may be imagined when one considers the Veme. 
fact that the supreme court of justice was attached to the 
king’s person. Only the most desperate state of affairs 
could account for the success of a secret organization like 
that of the Westphalian peasant court, the Holy Veme. 
In other parts of the empire the jurisdiction of the territo- 
rial lords replaced that of the emperor; for the electorates, 
indeed, the clause of the Golden Bull de non evoeando had 
expressly forbidden all kinds of appeals: The Holy Veme 
could never have achieved its great fame, both in and out- 
side of Westphalia, had not its methods at first been ad- 
mirable, its judgments swift and sure. IJ was a local sur- 
vival of the old free courts of Carolingian times, where 
judgment was passed by Schéffen, or bailiffs, whose presi- 
dent, or Freigraf, was accountable only to the emperor. 
The Veme concerned itself exclusively with a certain class 
of crimes, those against “God, law, and honor,” and only 
with cases where a hearing had been denied by other courts. 
Death by hanging was the usual penalty. It accepted ap- 
peals from all parts of Germany. 

Sigismund eagerly seized upon the Veme as a mean of Procedure 
upholding law and order; he himself became one of the of the 
Wissende, or initiated. Under him the institution may be V°™ 
said to have reached its most flourishing development ; its 
members were counted by thousands, and many of them 
were nobles. The most striking peculiarity of the whole was 
the inviolable secrecy that was demanded and maintained. 

The Wissende formed a great brotherhood, with strict rules 
and observances, with an elaborate initiation, mystic signs 
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and tokens, and a special grip. Strangely enough, a nuin- 
ber of formulas for procedure and other acts of the organi- 
zation have been preserved: the candidate for membership 
was obliged to swear “to hold and conceal the Holy Veme 
from wife and child, from father and mother, from sister 
and brother, from fire and wind, from everything upon 
which the sun shines or the rain falls, from everything be- 
tween earth and heaven.” The penalty for betrayal was 
hanging “seven feet higher than a corrupted, outlawed, ill- 
doing thief.” The traitor was to be killed at once when- 
ever and wherever found. 

Tradition and romance have represented the courts of the 
Veme as much more terrible than they really were. We 
know now that, for ordinary cases, the Sehd/fen came to- 
gether publicly in the open air, and not, like the terrible 
Venetian council, behind closed doors, with mummery and 
masking. Only on rare occasions, when the most serious 
matters were in hand, did they gointosecret session. Sen- 
tences of death were accompanied by impressive ceremonies, 
the uttering of a most terrible curse, the throwing out from 
the assembly of a twisted rope, the spewing from the mouth 
of every member. 

When the Veme grew bolder in its attacks, when it be- 
gan to coerce whole cities and to make war against them, 
when it dared even to summon before its tribunal the 
Emperor Frederick III. and-all his councillors, it was al- 
ready well on toward its decline. It degenerated as the 
Flagellanis had done before it, and doubtless from the 
same causes. Its judgments could be bought for pay, and 
towns regularly hired Freistihle, or chapters, to look out 
for their special interests. 

But by this time the Emperor Sigismund had long since 
passedaway. for all his indifference, he had possessed a 
certain pride in his rank; “See what a king of the Ger- 
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mans can do!” he is said to have exclaimed, as Frederick 
of Austria, the friend of Pope John XXIII, knelt before 
him at Constance to renounce all his worldly possessions. 
When now, at last, in 1487, he realized that death was upon 
him, he elected to meet his great enemy sitting upright on 
his throne. As the cold chill began to pervade his body, he 
directed that a shroud should be cast over his rich vest- 
ments. He had already given directions that his corpse 
should remain long upon view; men were to know beyond 
a doubt that the “lord of all the world” had passed away. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE TEUTONIO ORDER AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


Lrrerature: Lamprecht gives a good account of the rise and fall of 
the Hansa and a less good one of the Teutonic Order. See also Prutz, 
The best monographs on the Hansa are Schafer, Die Hansastddte und 
Kénig Waldemar von Dénemark, and especially Lindner, Die deutsche 
Hanse. For the Teutonic Order good literature is scarce. I have culled 
many facts from Voigt, Geschichte der DMarienburg, and from articles in 
Sybel's Zettschrist. 


Tum absence of central predominance in Germany was 
productive of certain results that were not altogether evil. 
In the different states that had become almost independent 
—like Saxony, Brandenburg, and Bayaria—-much was 
being done toward organizing a stable government; in- 
deed, in those very three the ruling families of the fifteenth 
century have remained the ruling families ever since. 
Moreover, room and opportunity were given for certain 
quite abnormal political formations, like the Swabian 
League, the Swiss Confederation, the curious theocracy of 
the Teutonic Order in Prussia, and the great commercial 
organization known as the Hansa. The needs of the em- 
perors, too, fostered civic independence; for, in return for 
pecuniary gifts, there were few privileges that the crown 
did not renounce. Last but not least, the tide of coloniza- 
tion flowed slowly but steadily on into the Slavic east, until 
the territory thus acquired more than equalled the rest of 
Germany. Much of this colonization, which had already 
made great progress under the Hohenstaufens, was peaceful 
in its nature; the Germans, Dutch, and Flemings knew 
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infinitely more about agriculture than did the Slavs, and 
especially about reclaiming marshy or waste lands, and were 
simply called in by the native owners and became their 
tenants. But much of it also was due to fierce wars, 
undertaken usually in the name of religion and often sup- 
ported by the funds of crusaders. 

Of all civilizing and Germanizing agents none | 
greater wonders than did the Teutonic Order in the 
swamps and wilds of Prussia. Unlike the Knights of St. 
John and the Templars, from whom they had borrowed 
their organization and dress, the Teutons, or “Servants of 
St. Mary of the German House,” unfolded the greater and 
better part of their activity after leaving tle Holy Land. 
Banished from Transylvania by King Andreas IJ. of Hun- 
gary, they had taken part in wars against the heathen 
Prussians, and, through the efforts of Herman von Salza, 
the friend of the Emperor Frederick II., had been regularly 
intrusted with the mission in those lands and endowed 
with the province of Culm. The knights had made the 
important condition that they should be responsible directly 
to the emperor and the Pope, and subject to no intermediate 
power. 

The first object was to subjugate numerous wild tribes 
that were scattered over a vast area; in civilization they 
were centuries behind the Germans, still worshipping in 
sacred groves and tending a never dying flame. The 
discipline and determination of the Teutons were at this 
time magnificent; their vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience were well kept, the slightest infringement being 
visited by the dreadful “year-penance,” by which for the 
space of a year the culprit was condemned to the life of a 
slave, allowed no chair, but the hard ground to sit upon, 
fed for the most part on bread and water, and once a week 
publicly scourged. At best the life was one of extreme 
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hardship, for the cells in which the brothers dwelt were 
bare and unheated. 

By the year 1231 the knights had crossed the Vistula 
and founded the town of Thorn; soon the whole bank of 
the river as far north as Culm was in their possession; by 
1287 a.p. they had reached its mouth and begun spreading 
along the Baltic; in 1251 Memel was founded, in 1254 
the important town of Konigsberg. The manner of pro- 
ceeding was the same that had been practised in Palestine ; 
armies of crusaders sent out by the popes were drilled and 
led to victory. So soon as a strong point was captured, a 
fortress was built and a garrison left behind, while the main 
army pressed ahead, each such little centre in turn enlarg- 
ing its sphere of power. Some of the conquests were made 
by water; as early as 1233 the order possessed two ships, 
the Pilger and the Friedeland—the oldest German war 
vessels of which we know the names. The progress was 
often checked by bloody uprisings and attempts to massa- 
ere all Christians, and more than once the whole enterprise 
was on the verge of failure. But perseverance and enthu- 
siasm at last won the day, and within little more than half 
a century from the time of their first coming, the rule of 
the knights was practically undisputed. Such Prussians 
as were left after all the cruel warfare settled down 
as a subject people. Colonists from Holland and else- 
where streamed into the land, and by the year 1410 
there were ninety-three new cities and fourteen hundred 
villages. 

More marvellous even than this triumphal progress was 
the perfection of the administration that was imposed upon 
the whole land. Here was an ideal republic, untrammelled , 
by the traditions of neighboring states, or by any of the 
fetters of feudalism. Where in history can such a pro- 
ceeding be paralleled? Where elsewhere can we find an 
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established hierarchy settling down, just as they were, upon 
a conquered land? The organization of the old order sim- 
ply expanded into the organization of the new state. The 
grand master became the head of the whole; the éressler, or 
treasurer, the minister of finance; the marshal, the minister 
of war. Each knight became commander of a small dis- 
trict, and was bound, as before, to give frequent account of 
himself to the heads of the order. According to the origi- 
nal statutes, the marshal was to purchase the horses and 
mules, the armor and weapons, the mantles, undergar- 
ments, and leather hose for all the brothers; this he con- 
tinued to do even as minister of state. But in addition to 
this a great commerce grew up in the products of the 
newly acquired lands, which far exceeded the needs of the 
order. In the year 1263 a.p. Pope Urban IV. issued a bull 
permitting the knights to exchange or even sell commodi- 
ties, provided always this were not done for the sake of 
gain, but merely to get rid of a normal surplus. As the 
resources increased, and the demand for grain, wax, and 
amber required larger and larger exports, the clause in 
Urban’s bull became more and more onerous, until at last 
the brothers helped themselves, as many a mefliaval saint 
and abbot had already done before them, by forging a new 
bull which omitted the objectionable passage. Tho rev- 
enues became considerable, for in addition to ihe commer- 
cial gains there were imposts and duties; old ledgers and 
exchequer accounts show that these alone amounted yearly 
to some five million marks of modern German money. 
Works of considerable magnitude, extending over many 
years and requiring the services of skilled engineers, were 
undertaken, and immense tracts of land reclaimed. 

The building of the castle of Marienburg, on the delta The 
of the Vistula, was of great importance for the future of Marien- 
the order, forming as it did a centre for all the different "“® 
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commanderies. Striking enough it was, with its lofty 
walls and its great statue of the Virgin, twenty-six feet 
high, which to this day looks out protectingly upon the 
landscape. Here, in September, 1809, the grand master 
held his solemn entry, abandoning the beauties of Venice 
for the rigors of the North. Here, too, an active, bustling 
life began to unfold itself, potentates and knights journey- 
ing thither, partly out of curiosity, partly tg help in those 
wars against the heathen Lithuanians which now became 
the order’s holiest object. So much dreaded was this 
enemy that, on the lands adjacent, belis of impenetrable 
forest were left standing, and every avenue of approach 
was fortified and guarded. But the missionary zeal of 
the Teutons was not to be daunted; Lithuanian captives 
were very serviceable as drawers of water and hewers of 
stone, and thousands of them were set to work on fov- 
tresses and city wdlls. 

The golden age for the Teutonic Order fell in the time 
of the Grand Master Winrich von Kniprode, who, from 
1851 to 1382, wielded a firm sceptre; those were days 
when agriculture and trade were flourishing at home and 
armies were successful in the field. Winrich had ceased 
to depend on crusaders and mercenaries, and had raised a 
force of native Prussians. The brethren themselves were 
particularly trained in all the arts pertaining to defence; 
regular archery practice was introduced, wooden birds 
being set up on poles as targets. But more than all this, 
Winrich made the Marienburg a centre for science and 
learning. ‘Many people of distinction,” says a chronicler 
of the time, “declared that in no other land had they 
seen stich wise, sensible, learned people, and so skilled in 
the law.” Winrich had founded a Latin school which he 
maintained at his own cost. Altogether the knights had 
reason to be thankful for having obeyed the supernatural 
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voice that is said to have spoken out at the election and 
turned the votes on this candidate. 

Soon after Winrich’s death we find the order famous 
for its gun foundry and also for its falcon training. 
These birds were sent all over Europe as tokens of regard 
from the grand masters, while orders for artillery came 
from great distances. Gunpowder, 100, was manufactured 
in quantities, and the tressler’s accounts show large sums 
expended on saltpetre. — 

All through the fourteenth century the order flourished 
and grew in strength, but the old singleness of aim, the 
old simplicity, was gradually vanishing. Step by step we 
can trace the descent to Avernus. The entertainments 
at the Marienburg become more magnificent; we hear 
of princes and knights from the ends of the world 
being received and feasted in royal style; we hear of 
banquets that lasted two days and two’ nights, of fiddlers 
and trumpeters, rope-dancers and conjurers, leaders of 
tame bears and stags. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century we find the good Grand Master Conrad of Jung. 
ingen contending against this too great luxuriousness of 
his knights, against the number and price of their horses, 
their inability to practise self-denial. They, for their part, 
began to mock at his preachings and to write satiric verses 
on the wall, telling him that he had better become a monk 
ornun. The license became broader and broader; the 
court jester dubbed Grand Master Conrad “ Madam Ab- 
bess,” and on one occasion threw into a ditch the image 
of the Virgin Mary, because, as he said, she had not 
graced with her presence a certain frivolous assembly. 

By this time the expeditions into Lithuania had ceased, 
after having degenerated into the merest hunting parties 
arranged to give pleasure to some distinguished guest. 
The order kept its scouts or pathfinders to track the 
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enemy like bloodhounds. Under their guidance the 
forest would be crossed and a descent made upon some 
quiet settlement; the men would be slain and the women 
and children dragged into captivity. Such raids always 
ended in feasting and self-glorification and in wholesale 
dubbing of knights. Yet shameful as was this border war- 
fare against a weak, defenceless enemy, its sudden forced 
termination proved an insupportable blow to the Teutonic 
Order. So long as the Lithuanians remained heathen 
there was a pretext at least for the order’s activity, an 
excuse for its continued existence and for the maintenance 
of its many and great privileges. But the rational occupa- 
tion of the knights vanished forever when, in 1386 a.p., 
Prince Jagiello of Lithuania married the heiress of Poland, 
united the two countries under his own sceptre, and im- 
posed Christianity as the state religion. The weak neigh- 
bors had become part of a strong nation, and the wars 
with Poland fill the greater part of the order’s remaining 
history. 

Conrad. of Jungingen had done his best to stave off 
these conflicts, though constantly opposed by his thought- 
less knights, who little dreamt what disaster and servitude 
would be the outcome. As long as he lived, indeed, Con- 
rad managed to withstand these influences; but he could 
not provide for what might happen after his death. “Do 
not choose my brother,” he said on his death-bed, “ though 
he is a fearless, brave warrior and bold hero; for I fear hig 
wild thirst for war will plunge the whole order into irrep- 
arable woe.” Buta time of panic came, the warning was 
forgotten, and when the army of the order marched out 
Ulrich of Jungingen was in command. The largest can- 
non ever yet seen in Germany had been forged for this 
war; but the battle fought on the Polish frontier, near the 
village of Tannenberg, in 1410 a.p., was the most disastrous 
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the order had ever yet fought. Grand Master Ulrich him- 
self fell in the fight; the contemporary estimate of the 
numbers of the slain is too enormous for belief. The 
Prussian lands lay open io the Polish hordes, and fortress 
after fortress surrendered, until at last the invading army 
came under the walls of the Marienburg itself. By taking 
this, King Vladislas, as his own chroniclers tell us, hoped 
to put an end to the whole Teutonic Order. 

But this time the Virgin Mary showed herself the best 
of patron saints, for there sprang into the breach one 
of the bravest knights of whom the order ever boasted. 
Hastening from the field of Tannenberg, Count Henry of 
Plauen had ridden into the castle ahead of the Poles, and 
had taken command. Determined to save what could still 
be saved he levelled all the surrounding buildings, offering 
the shelter of the Marienburg to all fugitives. So success- 
ful were his efforts that the Poles charged in vain from all 
sides; their shot recoiled against the heavy walls, but not 
without inflicting serious damage. Through the window 
of the Grand Master’s hall crashed a great ball of stone, 
and lodged in the wall over the mantel, where it has re- 
mained embedded to this day. 

The force and cunning of the enemy alike failed of their 
effect, the frequent sorties of the garrison wrought havyoe 
and dismay; starvation and sickness of man and beast did 
the rest. One by one the Polish contingents melted away, 
and after two months the siege was raised. Amid loud 
rejoicings Henry of Plauen was elected grand master, but 
his rule was destined to be short. The order was terribly 
impoverished, yet money was needed for everything, for 
repairs, for the payment of mercenaries, for the ransom of 
prisoners. As the iron hand of taxation descended upon 
them many of the knights became bitter and dissatisfied ; 
a conspiracy was even formed to take the life of this stern 
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taskmaster, although no one could ever have said that he in 
any way spared himself. In the end his enemies succeeded 
in having him called to account by a conclave of the chap- 
ter. Declared deposed and banished to a lesser command- 
ery, he was then accused of secret dealings with the Polish 
king and was placed in a strong prison. For years the 
rescuer of the Marienburg lived in a lonely castle on the 
seashore, reduced to abject misery. A letter of his is 
extant in which he begs a later grand master for mercy, or 
at least for sufficient food and drink. 

The order was indeed by this time very far downward 
on its way to the condition in which Martin Luther found 
it, “a thing serviceable not to God and not to man.” 
Poverty was the worst curse of the once wealthy brother- 
hood; indeed, future generations could not believe that so 
much treasure had simply vanished, and frequent excava- 
tions have been made to find where it was buried. The 
granaries were nearly empty, and all appeals to the princes 
of Europe proved in vain. There came a time when a 
grand master had to literally beg for “a jewel, a relic, or 
anything at all that is decent and honorable” with which 
to requite the Danish king for a load of herring. In spite 
of small fluctuations of improvement, the flourishing days 
were gone forever; the Veme Gericht began to encroach 
on the order’s jurisdiction, and its only resource was to 
have the burgomaster and one of the councillors of the 
town of Marienburg initiated into the dreaded court. 

Disputes with its Prussian subjects sealed the order's 
ruin. It became clear that its yoke, however light, had 
always been regarded as a foreign one; thoere had been 
little murmuring so long as the knights had been true to 
their mission, but they were looked upon now as mere 
dissolute idlers. There was defiant murmuring at the 
heavy grants that were asked for in order to pay the 
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indemnities to Poland, and wild revolt when resort was 
had to trickery and violence. Two of the burgomasters 
of recalcitrant Danzig were lured into one of the order’s 
castles and put to death. The result was a formal league 
of the Prussians, an appeal to the emperor's court, and a 
regular trial before Frederick III. When the latter de- 
clared the league unlawful, the last fatal step was taken : 
the insurgents called in the aid of the Poles, who eventually 
occupied every castle in the land. Never did a once flour- 
ishing state so completely compass its own destruction. 
The war lasted for thirteen years, and the country was 
devastated from end to end. Danzig, Thorn, Elbing, and 
finally the Marienburg itself fell into Polish hands; by the 
Treaty of Thorn in 1466 half the land was annexed abso- 
lutely; the other half became a vassal dependency, the 
first duty of each new grand master being to swear the 
oath of allegiance to the order’s old enemy. 


At one point and one only did the Teutonic Order come 
into very close touch with the rest of Germany, and that 
was in the development of its cities ; those along the Baltic 
became particularly important, and formed one wholo group 
or quarter of the Ilanseatic League. Danzig was one of 
the busiest ports on the whole continent of Europe. 

The great change from rural to civic life took place in 
Germany in the thirteenth century; the question has been 
raised whether the revolution of ideas was not greater at 
that time than even in the fifteenth century, with its 
compass, its gunpowder, and its printing-press, or in the 
nineteenth, with its steam and railroads. As Schmoller has 
pointed out, the transition was certainly a startling one 
from peasant communities to towns of filty thousand in- 
habitants, from rural huts to the Strassburg cathedral, 
from country bartering and payments in kind to the use of 
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money and bills of exchange, from exclusively ecclesias- 
tical culture to the reading and writing of the masses, 
from monastic workers to civic artisans. 

Among the German cities, particularly in the south and 
west, some sixty of the most flourishing grew to be free or 
imperial, owing allegiance to no one but the head of the 
empire, and securing his protection and the management 
of their own affairs by the payment of fixed sums. Such 
were Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ratisbon, Ulm, Strass- 
burg, and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here centred even- 
tually all industry, all wealth, and all refinement; the 
decisive réle in history passes over from the knight to 
the burgher. The former finds it hard to acquiesce in his 
fate, and with a grim sense of being wronged takes to 
robbery and plunder. The Aaubritter, the man who 
depends on fist-right for a living, becomes as distinct a 
type as ever the knight-errant or professional jouster. 
From behind his strong walls he descends on the cattle of 
the farmer or the goods-train of the merchant, or carries 
off their persons and demands a large ransom, leaving 
them in damp vaults until occasionally their very legs rot 
off —indeed, to “rot a peasant” becomes a well-known 
proverb in the language. The knights themselves only 
saw the humorous side of the matter, and gloried in such 
names as “hedge-rider,” “ highwayman,” “ bush-clapper,” 
“pocket-beater,” and “snap-cock.” 

The proportions of the cities were generous compared to 
their population; the walls often enclosed gardens, vine- 
yards, and pastures, and even miniature forests. Many of 
the old laws concern themselves with the pigs that were 
kept by private families. Frankfort in 1887 decreed that 
sties might not be built in the public streets, while Ulm in 
1410 required its swine to be locked up except between 
the hours of eleven and twelve. The want of cleanliness 
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was universal, and to this cause is attributable much of 
the sickness that was prevalent. There was no paving, no 
drainage, until nearly the end of the Middle Ages. The 
foulest matter, including dead animals, was allowed to 
collect, and was only removed on grand occasions. When 
the Emperor Frederick III. entered Reutlingen, in 1485, 
hors8 and rider all but disappeared in the bottomless Hlth. 
The state of the roads was a valid excuse for not attending 
the sessions of cathedral chapters, and wooden overshoes 
were such a part of every man’s daily equipment that 
in the pictures by the old masters even the saints are made 
to wear them. 

Even had we no other means of knowledge, we could 
form our opinion of the cities of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries from the churches, city halls, and pri- 
vate dwellings, the bridges, fountains, and stone Rolands 
that still exist. The high walls were flanked with numer- 
ous towers— Munich had a hundred, Frankfort nearly 
seventy — and pierced by handsome gates. Within those 
carefully guarded confines was passed a busy, joyous life 
that was not thought of elsewhere ; old feudal distinctions 
were battered down,,and even runaway bondsmen became 
free if they could prove that they had breathed the air of 
a town for a full year. 

The rule of the civic authorities, indeed, was strict, 
and their right of interference with men’s private affairs 
practically unlimited. Every article bought or sold was 
subject to their inspection, and bakers whoso bread was 
not up to the mark were ducked under water. For 
certain cases of fraud the penalty was death; for other 
offences men were flogged, publicly mutilated, or exposed 
to the general view in iron cages. Blasphemers were 
tweaked with red-hot tongs, forgers boiled in oil, with cold 
water now and then ponred in to prolong the agony. 
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The city watched over its inhabitants to see that they 
were not too extravagant, that they did not live beyond 
their means; it provided that at weddings only so many 
guests might be invited —in Frankfort, in 1350 a.D., the 
number was fixed at twenty, while a hundred years later 
it was extended to fifty, exclusive of spinsters, foreigners, 
and servants. But also the cost of wedding presents was 
restricted, even totally forbidden at times in Rothenburg, 
Ulm, and Nuremberg. In the duchy of Wiirtemberg, in 
1400, it was enacted that parents, brothers and sisters, and 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law might give whatever they 
pleased, but that, with regard to others, the limit for mar- 
ried couples should be seven shillings, and for widowers, 
three. In Frankfort, in 1489, we find a rich patrician obtain- 
ing the formal consent of the city council before making as 
large a present as he would have done had his wife been still 
alive. Still more common was the interference of the au- 
thorities in the matter of dress; one of the first symptoms of 
civic prosperity had been a love of display, and the natural 
bad taste of the people had led them into curious excesses. 
Not content with wearing garments which did not accord 
with each other, they took to dividing the colors on their 
cloaks, their hose, and their shoes. One leg would be pink, 
another green. On festal occasions men wore silks and 
satins embroidered with gold and silver and adorned with 
pearls and ‘other jewels. The borders were hung with 
little bells, an ornament much in vogue. The city coun- 
cillors saw to it especially that in this matter of dress no 
one class of the population infringed on the rights of 
another; servants and apprentices in Frankfort, in 1468, - 
might not wear “colored shoes with points or beaks”; 
while in Ratisbon, in 1485, none but the authorities them- 
selves might appear in silks, in satin, or in damask. The 
different garments a person might own were often enu- 
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merated, while women were stopped in the street on the 
charge of wearing longer trains than were legally allowed 
— matters with which not only the local laws, but even the 
imperial edicts, concern themselves. 

Of all civic institutions none affected the life of the 
people more closely than the guilds, great organizations 
embracing all the artisans of a given trade, with a rigid 
division into masters, apprentices, and servants. The guilds 
enjoyed, not only a commercial monopoly, but a political 
power so great that the old native patricians who held all 
the places in the Ruth, or council, were almost everywhere 
obliged to give away before them. “The labor leagues 
and associations,” writes an old chronicler, “are formed to 
the end that the whole life of the members may be ordered 
according to Christian discipline and love, and the work 
itself be consecrated.” Brotherly love and fidelity were 
required by the statutes; mutual support was assured, 
and the more unfortunate were assisted from the general 
treasury. ‘Who does not help to bury his deceased 
brother,” runs one of the articles, “and does not pray for 
the salvation of his soul, has broken the word he plighted 
at his entry into the guild.” 

In Liibeck in the middle of the fifteenth century there 
were seventy different guilds, in Cologne eighty, and in 
Hamburg more than a hundred. In Nuremberg the wea- 
vers had their own quarter; in Augsburg, in 1466, they 
could boast of no less than 748 members. No one might 
ply his craft who had not joined one of these leagues, for 
their power was absolute. The guild provided all raw 
material; it determined the rate of wages and the amount 
of production, and tested the finished work. It prescribed 
what agreements the master should make with his appren- 
tice, and directed that he should stand to him in the place 
of a parent; “he shall lodge, feed, and care for him day 
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and night, and shut him in with lock and key.” He must 
see that the apprentice is honorably brought up and that 
he goes to church; should he be “wanting in the fear of 
God and in obedience, he shall punish him severely ; that 
does the soul good; the body must suffer pain that the 
soul may prosper.” If, through negligence of the master, 
on the other hand, the apprentice shall have failed to learn 
his trade, he shall be handed over to a more worthy in- 
structor at the cost of the first one, who, in addition, must 
pay a fine. 

To enter into the spirit of these most characteristic of 
mediayal organizations one must see them from all sides; 
work, religion, mysticism, and pure joviality all form part 
in their composition. Each guild had its patron saint, its 
private altar in the cathedral, or often its own chapel, 
where masses were said for the living and the dead. The 
members had their grip and their signs and their lodges 
in different towns, where by making themselves known 
they would be sure of free entertainment. The feeling 
of solidarity was very strong; the brothers were bound by 
their vows in Lied und in Leid, in love and in sorrow; the 
authority exercised, too, was very real. Regular courts 
were held that could inflict pecuniary penalties, and the 
legislation went so far as to punish even a matrimonial 
mésalliance. Che wife of a master, says a decree of 1459 
A.D. must be of honest and lawful birth and of German 
origin. Just as it had its hospital, so the guild had its own 
prison. Its festivals, too, were of frequent occurrence and 
lasted for several days. When war broke out, and the 
great bell called the people to the city walls, the members 
marched out together and formed a separate division in 
the army. 

In time, as intimated, bitter conflicts arose between these 
democratic organizations and the old predominant aristo- 
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cratic elements, and they ended usually in the fall of the 
latter. These struggles took place all over Germany, but 
were not always bloody; it often happened that for a sum 
of money the guilds could obtain the privileges they coveted 
of representation on the Rath, and a voice in the disposal of 
the public funds. At times, however, aciual war was waged 
with brutal ferocity ; in Magdeburg, in 1302 a.p., ten guild 
aldermen were burnt at the stake. 

All through the time of these internal troubles the cities 
were obliged to wage war against the knights and princes, 
and, occasionally, against the emperors. Their ever recur- 
ring demand was for an acknowledgment of their claim to 
be considered an estate of the empire, and to be given a 
vote equal to that of the ecclesiastical and secular princes. 
The latter, for their part, complained that the towns were 
attracting a number of their subjects, who nominally be- 
came citizens, —Pfahibiirger or “stockade citizens,” they 
were called, — but in reality retained their old possessions. 
As a means of putting through their demands, many of 
the towns joined the Swabian League, but the victory 
of the princes at Doffingen, in 1888, gave the death-blow 
to the whole movement so far as South Germany was 
concerned. 

The most legitimate and the most success[ul of all these 
civic leagues was one formed, not for political purposes, but 
for the better carrying on of commerce with foreign lands. 
The early trader who went beyond the confines of his own 
town had almost inconceivable difficulties with which to 
contend. Ie was fair prey for almost any one he might 
chance to meet. On land he was subject to highway rob- 
bery, and, worse still, to the barbarous custom that allowed 
the ruler of a district to appropriate any vehicle, with its 
contents, that came to grief within his boundaries. This 
claim extended to any article that might chance to have 
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fallen off. Still worse was the condition of things at sea, 
for piracy was carried on, not merely by the offscourings 
of society, but by men of rank in organized bands. And 
the so-called strand law was fully as burdensome as the 
evil customs on land. Not only did a ship that was 
wrecked upon the shore, together with its cargo, fall to 
the owner of the coast, but the persons and belongings of 
all the crew were his to do with exactly as he pleased. 
They were his perquisite, as much a part of his revenue as 
treasure-trove or any other unexpected yieldings of his 
land. Even scows that temporarily ran aground were sub- 
ject to the same rule, while in Héchstadt, in 1896 a.p., a 
claim was entered for a whole ship’s cargo because of one 
single cask that had floated away. 

That these evils were not sporadic is proved by the 
many local laws on the subject; the town of Liibeck, up to 
the year 1312, had already signed twenty-one strand-law 
treaties. The shores of the North Sea were particularly 
dreaded because of the constant changes being worked by 
the water in the friable banks; new islands rose up unex- 
pectedly, and in 1277 a whole immense bay, known as the 
Dollart, was formed by the washing away of an interven- 
ing strip.. And, to make these natural dangers still worse, 
it was not unusual for avaricious coast dwellers, by false 
lights and signals, to entice vessels on to the rocks, or to 
purposely refrain from offering help to those in distress. 
At best, lighthouses were rare, charts unknown, and com- 
passes of very imperfect construction. 

There were other reasons, too, which rendered it nat- 
ural, nay, imperative, that traders should unite for mutual 
protection. The owner of a single ship, if he stopped at a 
foreign port, was apt to be subjected to the most unjust 
and oppressive taxes. There would be thrown in his way 
impediments to further trade like the so-called staple law, 
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which forbade his passing through a given town, —say to 
a larger and better market, — without first offering his 
goods to the local burghers. The home traders, who only 
admitted him at all because he brought products they 
could not obtain in any other way, were apt to receive him 
with envy and hatred. 

Everything tended to consolidation. These merchants, 
for the most part, were God-fearing men. They needed 
common churches where they could register their vows 
at setting out, or return thanks for blessings received ; 
they needed courts of justice to decide quarrels and 
legalize transactions, and to regulate weights and meas- 
ures. It was necessary to have treaties with foreign 
countries to prevent the hurtful custom of reprisals, as 
well as to secure the property of men dying abroad for 
their rightful heirs at home. Out of all these various 
needs arose the great organization known as the Hanseatic 
League, the members of which could be either individuals 
or whole cities. It was a very gradual growth —a 
development, indeed, from earlier associations. For cen- 
turies a brisk trade had been kept up with England, and 
the city of Cologne, especially, had possessed important 
privileges in that country. The Osterlings, too, merchants 
from the cities along the Baltic, had been welcome visitors, 
their credit standing so high that the pound Osterling, 
or sterling, and Osterling silver, became the model unit of 
full weight. 

Hansa was the common term used for a commercial 
union of cities, and many such unions had already been 
formed, the earliest of which we have record being one 
between Hamburg and Liibeck, in 1241. The crisis with 
Denmark, of which we shall speak later, brought about the 
general and more famous confederation. At no time, 
indeed, did the league in any way resemble a political 
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organization ; it possessed no central fleet or army, no 
common treasury, seal, standard, or flag. Nor did it ever 
attempt to punish secession otherwise than by pronouncing 
the Hansa ban; a sort of ostracism for a long period which 
was only terrible if it happened to maim the trade of the 
city concerned. Individual citizens, indeed, who broke 
rules or treaties were subject to fines which might be so 
large as to utterly impoverish them, and even to arrest. 

The membership of the league varied from year to year, 
cities often being allowed to withdraw and afterward to 
return. Indeed, there existed certain smaller organizations 
within the large one, each with an important city at its 
head. We find three, and later four, divisions, known as 
quarters: the Wend quarter under Liibeck, the Saxon 
under Brunswick, the Cologne under Cologne and the . 
Prussian-Livonian, which included the prosperous cities 
of the Teutonic Order,sunder Danzig. 

The Hanseatic League soon gained for itself a practical 
monopoly of all the commerce of the Baltic and of the 
North Sea, and numbered at its greatest some seventy- 
seven cities. It made treaties with all the more important 
commercial powers, and must be credited with the per- 
formance of a great civilizing task, abating many of the 
inconveniences, nay, horrors, that had hitherto hampered 
foreign trade, and opening up communication in every 
direction. Its vessels sailed out in fleets some thirty or 
forty strong and regularly accompanied by a man-of-war. 

The pirates, indeed, seemed rather to increase in bold- 
ness as the years went on; we hear of a considerable band 
of them who, from 1390 onward for nearly fifty years, were 
a terror to the European coasts from Reval to the Bay of 
Biscay. As late as 1491 we hear of a wicked escapade of 
a Duke of Holstein, who fitted out a ship and sailed in all 
directions, taking whatever booty came in his way. The 
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league kept regular police-boats in certain neighborhoods, 
and at times, when this did not suffice, sent out really 
warlike expeditions. The culprits once caught, their 
punishment was such as might well have deterred others 
from following their example. In 1401 the [lamburg 
fleet, one of the ships of which is known to have rejoiced 
in the name of the “gay-colored cow,” took captive Hans 
Stortebeker and his crew after a sharp fight, and brought 
them to Hamburg to be executed. The story runs that 
Stéitebeker offered to ransom himself with a gold chain, 
to be made from hidden treasure, which should reach 
around the city walls. This being refused, his last request 
was that so many of his companions might be pardoned as 
his body might 1un past after the head was cut off. He 
had reached the fifth, when the executioner, ill pleased at 
losing so many victims, threw an obstacle in his way that 
tripped him up. 

Numerous indeed must haye been the ships that plied 
in the name of the Hansa, even though we discard the 
estimate of an unusually sober modern historian, according 
to which from four to five hundred sail passed daily in and 
out of Danzig harbor. The vessels were often of consider- 
able size— built broad and solid, and with high bows and 
sterns. The Peter of Danzig, in 1474, possessed a craw of 
four hundred men, and many others outrivalled her in this 
regard. These ships were never mere common carriers; 
their owners often sailed along with them, having pur- 
chased their cargo in one port with a view to selling it in 
another. ‘The discipline on board was strict; some regula- 
tions that have come down to us for one special ship of the 
sixteenth century provide that there shall be no swearing 
by God’s name, no mentioning of the devil. It was a seri- 
ous offence to sleep through prayer-time or ‘to play at dice 
or cards after sundown. The sailors were not to be hin- 
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dered in the performance of their duty, and care was to be 
taken not to annoy the cook. 

Tt is not uninteresting from the point of view of the 
civilization of the time-to look at the sort of products the 
Hansa ships carried in their holds. In general these 
consisted of raw materials. Furs were in great demand, 
not merely for their serviceableness, but because, in a 
way, they were tokens of rank. To this day, we associate 
ermine with princely magnificence. Then, as now, the 
best skins came from Russia, with which there had long 
been a brisk trade. ‘Furs are as thick as manure there,” 
— writes an old chronicler, Adam of Bremen, — “to our 
damnation, I fear, for by fair means or foul we try to 
get at a garment of martin skin as if it were our eternal 
salvation.” Adam ig sure that from all this comes the 
“deadly poison of sumptuousness and pride.” 

Some of the products then popular have since lost their 
importance; enormous quantities of wax went for seals to 
parchment deeds, and for candles to be used in churches. 
With Protestantism, too, amber rosaries, which once fairly 
glutted the market, have gone out of use. The trade in 
beer was very large, for it took the place of tea and coffee, 
and was consumed by rich and poor. We find fourteen 
casks a year set aside for the use of each of the nuns in 
one of the convents. The Hanseatic League paid great 
attention to correctness of measure, weight, and quality, 
aud strange enough was the test which in some neighbor- 
hoods was applied to beer. It was smeared over a bench 
on which a man with leather breeches was made to seat 
himself; only in case, on rising, the bench adhered to him, 
would the specimen pass muster. 

To England the Hansa ships carried woods for many 
purposes, but ‘especially for the crossbows that did such 
excellent service against the French; furthermore, grain, 
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of which it is calculated there were sent yearly six or seven 
hundred cargoes. The ships brought back woollen manu- 
factures, silver, and tin from the mines of Cornwall. In 
London, as at Novgorod, Wisby, and on Schonen, the 
league had one of its famous permanent settlements — 
“courts” or “factories,” as they were commonly called. 
The right to establish them was purchased from the vart- 
ous governments, and the high yearly taxes that the mer- 
chants paid made them welcome to those in authority, if 
not always to the native traders. To Edward III. these 
foreigners within his gates became almost indispensable. 
During the war with France they furnished immense 
‘loans, on one occasion redeeming the crown jewels, which 
had been placed in pawn. In return they obtained valua- 
ble privileges, as, for instance, the almost exclusive right 
to export English wool. 

The “courts” consisted of enclosed spaces of consider- 
able size in which were bnildings of different kinds — 
warehouses, salesrooms, lodgings for the merchants, hospi- 
tals, brewerics, and the like. The settlement, which was 
owned by the Hansa as a whole, in perpetuity, and was prac- 
tically independent of the laws of the land in which it 
happened to lie, possessed ils own docks, and usually its 
own churches. These latter, being solidly built, served 
occasionally as repositories for the more valuable goods. 
The Steelyard, as the court in London was called, was 
situated on the Thames, above London Bridge, and was 
strongly fortified —a necessary precaution against popular 
tumults, which more than once occurred. Contrary to the 
usual rule of the Hansa, the alderman or chief official of 
the Steelyard was always a London citizen. Occasionally, 
as we shall see, the Hansa merchants were altogether 
banished from England, and the Steelyard was taken from 
them, but they always regained it in time. Even when, in 
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1666, the great fire of London swept away all of their 
buildings, they clung to the land on which they had stood, 
and hastily erected shops which, as their own trade was by 
this time ruined and their league was reduced to the cities 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, they rented to others. 
In 1858 they sold their site for £72500 sterling, and 
where their settlement once stood, one now alights from 
the Cannon Street railway station. 

These Hanseatic courts, as far as their internal organiza- 
tion was concerned, present one of the most curious and 
interesting phenomena of the later Middle Ages. Monas- 
ticism and practical commeicialism seem here to have met 
and agreed upon a compromise. The religious element 
is never wanting; in some of the courts cle.gymen were 
regularly installed, while large expeditions caiied their 
own pastors. All of the settlements were under aldermen 
who, in some of the courts at least, had jurisdiction over 
life and limb — power to execute murderers or to mutilate 
those guilty of assault and battery. Ordinary disobedience 
was punished by expulsion. The esprit de corps was care- 
fully guarded ; there was at one period, at least, to be no 
associating with the people of the country, although in 
London we find the members of the Steelyard as a body 
taking part in public functions and occupying places next 
in rank and honor to the civic officials themselves. During 
his period of service the merchant might not marry, nor 
might women enter the confines of the court. We even 
hear of vows of celibacy administered for as long a period 
as ten years. 

The members were divided into three classes: masters, 
apprentices, and servants or “children,” each class sitting 
by itself at table. The occupations of the day were pre- 
scribed with monastic regularity —so many hours for 
work, so much time for pleasure. At an early hour the 
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gates were closed, and all were obliged to betake them- 
gelves to bed. Heavy fines were placed on drunken- 
ness, dice-playing, and immorality. In other ways more 
license was allowed; the entrance of new members into 
a court was accompanied by initiatory rites of incredible 
severity and cruelty; we hear of men half suffocated in 
noxious smoke and then thrown suddenly into ice-cold 
water. In vain the Iansa diets passed laws upon the 
subject. 

Aside from the London Steelyard the principal Hanseatic 
courts were in Wisby, Novgorod, Bergen, and on Schonen ; 
in Bruges and Antwerp the league had rights and privi- 
leges and even separate buildings, butno monopoly of trade 
as in other places. Indeed, the Germans mei here with 
entirely different problems, with a rich set of merchants 
who lived in almost royal magnificence, with methods of 
trade better than their own, with cosmopolitan interests of 
every kind. These Flemish towns were the mediums 
through which the goods of the South were exchanged for 
the goods of the North; here Genoese and Florentines, 
Spaniards and Portuguese, met with the Germans on 
common ground. The latter learned to appreciate the 
artistic side of life, and we soon find their guild halls at home 
adorned with the rarest works of Flemish and German 
masters. Cologne had two Tolbeins; Danzig, IIans Mem- 
ling’s Last Judgment, which the town still possesses. The 
latter picture, indeed, was one of the prizes secured by the 
good ship Peter of Danzig, which during the English War 
of the Rases went out with letters of marque and captured 
a Florentine galley on iis way from Sluys to England, 
whence it had doubtless intended to carry the treasure to 
the rich gallery of the Medicis. 

From 1568 onward the league possessed in Antwerp a 
rich palace of its own, with two great halls and a hundred 
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and fifty smaller apartments. But the town lost its trade 
during the terrible wars with the Spaniards, and in 1598 
all the valuable books and documents of the Hansa were 
removed to Cologne. The remnants of the league clung 
to their possessions in Antwerp, however, and in 1862 sold 
the domus Hanswe Teutonice to the Belgian government 
for a million francs. In 1898 the venerable building was 
totally destroyed by fire. 

Interesting monuments of the Hansa are still to be seen 
in Wisby, on the island of Gotland. The city walls are still 
standing, 11,200 feetinlength. They were flanked by forty- 
eight towers, the great majority of which were from 60 to 70 
feet high. The town had always a reputation for immense 
riches; the very hogs ate out of silver troughs, at least so 
King Waldemar of Denmark told his soldiers when urging 
them, in 1861 a.D., to descend upon the island. According 
to an old tradition, such fiery carbuncles were set in the 
rosette-shaped ornaments on the church of St. Nicholas 
that sailors at night steered their ships by their gleam. 
St. Nicholas was but one of eighteen churches built by 
the Hansa merchants; all of them now lie in ruins save 
two, which are still used for their original purpose. 

A Hansa court of great interest, yet differing from all 
others in character, was that on the peninsula of Schonen; 
here the one object of trade was the herring, and the season 
of activity was very short. The fish ran in to spawn in 
such quantities that the schools covered miles of area, yet 
so closely were they pressed together that they could raise 
a small boat out of the water. Hither in late summer and 
early autumn came men and women to the number of 
twenty thousand, eager to engage in what, all in all, was 
the Hansa’s chief industry. It is difficult to realize now, 
when half of Europe ne longer observes the church’s fasts, 
what those cheap, salted fish meant to the Roman Catholic 
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of the Middle Ages. For forty days they were his chief 
staple of diet, and doubtless the law forbidding Jews to 
purchase them during that time was salutary and necessary. 
A monopoly of the trade might otherwise have resulted. 

. Suddenly, in 1560 a.p., from no known cause, the supply 
of herrings off Schonen practically ceased ; the useful little 
fish changed the habits of centuries and sought other shores. 
With them went the glory of Schonen, and the peninsula 
sank into utter insignificance. 

The outwardly most flourishing period of the Hansa, 
the period when it played its part in the world as a great 
political power, falls in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. This is the, time, indeed, of highest prosperity 
for all of the German cities; their architecture achieved 
triumphs which are still reckoned among the greatest of 
their kind; their master singers worthily took the place 
once held by the troubadours ; learning had abandoned the 
monasteries for the public schools and for the universities, 
of which Heidelberg, founded in 1886, was the first to be 
established on German ground; the German language had 
superseded the Latin as the language of public affairs. 
These civic leagues, moreover, represented all that was 
left of German unity. What other powers than the Hansa 
could at this time have gone to war with Denmark, and 
achieved victories which actually gave them a voice in the 
disposal of the Danish crown? 

These victories followed on a long period of dejection 
and almost of discouragement. The rule of the Baltic, 
always the goal of their desires, seemed slipping away 
from the grasp of the allied cities; » Count of Holstein, 
Gerard the Great, sat on the Danish throne and showed 
himself a most redoubtable and inconvenient neighbor. 
He it was who first temporarily united Schleswig and 
Holstein under one rule. On the violent death of Gerard, 
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in 1840, it was but natural that the Hansa should help the 
exiled Waldemar, who had been brought up at the court 
of: Brandenburg and always signed himself “true heir to 
the crown of Denmark,” to regain hig lost inheritance and 
throne. The attempt succeeded, though only by slow 
degrees; the Holstein counts, who had taken up their 
brother’s cause, were finally banished from Denmark and 
restricted once more to their German principality. 

For all the gratitude that the new king showed, the 
cities might have spared their efforts. This slim youth, 
who goes in history by the name of Waldemar Atterdag, 
or Waldemar Some-other-day, had no intention of remain- 
ing the mere ward of foreigners; indeed, for twenty years 
the key-note of his policy was to purge his country of that 
same foreign influence. During that time he succeeded 
so well that, at the end of his reign, he could fairly call 
the greater part of Denmark his own, and was feared at 
home as well as abroad. Sweden and Norway, formidable 
only so long as they remained under one ruler, he man- 
aged to separate, causing a Duke of Mecklenburg to be 
made king over the former land. A severe blow to the 
Hansa was the reconquest of Schonen, which for thirty 
years had been in Swedish hands, and which, during that 
time, the German merchants had practically governed 
according to their will. To be sure, Waldemar at first 
seemed amenable enough to reason and ratified the 
Hansa’s privileges, though only in return for a goodly 
sum of money. But when, soon afterward, Waldemar 
attacked the Swedish Wisby, a commercial centre of the 
league, and a strategic point of great importance; when, 
in July, 1861, he defeated a Gotland army before the 
city, and, disdaining to enter by the gates, marched his 
army through a breach in the wall to show that he was 
conqueror, it was felt that a vital question had been 
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brought to issue. Four days later an embargo was laid 
on Danish trade by the Wendish and Prussian cities; a 
common tax, or pound-toll was levied, an agreement was 
made with other enemies of Denmark, with Sweden and 
Norway, and with the Counts of Holstein. Mercenaries 
were employed, nor did knights of renown hesitate to 
enter into the service of the cities. 

None the less this first venture met with disaster and Peace 
defeat. The fleets encountered each other off the coast of Wordin- 
of Schonen; of the Hanseatic ships, which numbered fifty- harg. 
two, one-fourth were destroyed. The preparations had 
been hasty, there was nothing in reserve, and it only 
remained to be seen what could be gained by negotiation. 
Purposely Waldemar dragged along the matter for several 
years, and at last, in 1865, signed the Peace of Wordin- 
borg, which could not have been more unsatisfactory had 
it been concluded in the greatest haste. Everything was 
shifting, everything temporary. Nor did Waldemar seem 
inclined to observe even these unsatisfactory terms. Not 
six weeks had passed, when, according to his enemies at 
least, he had broken his agreements, restricting the commerce 
and interfering with the fisheries of the Hansa., “Tyrant”. 
and “pirate” are the terms that were applied to him. . 

The cities, one and all, were now fully alive to the dan- Renewal of 
gers that threatened them, fully aware that they must the war, 
make a desperate struggle, if they were to keep their 
supremacy in the Baltic. Bitterly they had felt the dis- 
grace of the recent impotent struggle. Ltibeck had con- 
demned its burgomaster, Hans Wittenborg, who had 
shown incapacity in leading the city’s forces, to death in 
the market-place by the hand of the common executioner. 

Very different was to be this expedition from the former 
one, for the cities were unfolding their whole power and 
might. In November, 1867, a firm defensive and offensive 
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league was formed, and was joined by fifty-seven towns; 
those refusing their assistance were to be boycotted for ten 
years, their havens to be avoided by all loyal ships. The 
most memorable Diet in the whole history of the league 
took place in Cologne in that hall of the Rathhaus which 
has ever since, in honor of this one occasion, gone by the 
name of the Hansa Hall. 

Never before had so firm a front been shown to an enemy, 
never had there been such general unity of aim. There 
was help from without, too, for Mecklenburg and Holstein 
on the one hand, and King Albert of Sweden on the other, 
joined in the war against the common foe. Even from Jut- 
land itself twelve nobles joined the expedition. Waldemar 
was surrounded as by an iron ring. He could count only 
on Norway, of which the new king, Hakon, was his son- 
in-law. 

The great fleet of the Hanseatic League sailed forth to 
a whole succession of victories. Waldemar did not even 
await its coming, but fled to the mainland to seek help 
from different foreign princes. He left, indeed, a compe- 
tent council of state, and it is not improbable that he 
hoped for better terms for his land in the absence of his 
own hated personality. At all events, resistance seemed 
hopeless. Copenhagen was taken, twice plundered, and 
finally razed to the ground; its harbor was rendered im- 
passable by ships sunk midway in the channel; the great 
fortress or castle was kept for a while as a base of opera- 
tions, and then, after the capture of Helsingborg, dis- 
mantled. The coasts of Norway, too, were plundered, 
the royal residence at Bergen destroyed; the whole land 
lay at the mercy of the indignant cities, and their ships 
could now venture unmolested on all the high seas. 

It was with the war council, not with Waldemar, that 
the Peace of Stralsund was signed in 1870, the unfortu- 
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nate king being obliged to ratify it in the following year. 
The most glorious treaty it was to which the cities had 
ever affixed their names; it marks the culminating point, 
the climax of their greatness. All their old valued privi- 
leges on the coast of Schonen were renewed to them, and as 
a pledge of good faith, the fortresses in the settlement were 
placed in their keeping ; a war indemnity was granted and 
pledges given for its payment. In Denmark itself the 
Hausa received concessions that amounted to a monopoly 
of trade. Most humiliating of all, however, was the clause 
that no successor to the Danish throne, either now or at 
Waldemar’s death, might be chosen without the sanction 
and approval of the league. 

But no sooner had the latter reached the culmination of 
its glory than there began for it along period of decline. 
The causes were varied and numerous: chief among them 
were the civil dissensions arising [rom the usual struggle 
between aristocratic Raths and plebeian guilds; the fact 
that the former were here unusually successful only: served 
to keep the old wounds open. Then, too, Denmark rallied 
from its fall; under Margaret, the Semiramis of the North, 
all Scandinavia became united, and under her successor, 
Eric, Dutch and English ships were allowed to pass 
through the “Sound” into the Baltic and enter into com- 
petition with the Hansa trade. In spite of the strongest 
opposition a mercantile bureau or exchange for English 
merchants was opened in Danzig. 

Worst of all, violent dissensions, fomented by England, 
arose between the Westerlings and Osterlings — between 
Cologne and her satellites on the one hand, and the Baltic 
ports on the other. Her cold reception by the Osterlings 
had caused England to retaliate on the Westerlings and to 
curtail their trading privileges. A great crisis came in 
1468 a.p. King Edward IV., claiming that English ships 
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had been plundered in the “Sound,” seized upon the persons 
of all the German merchants in his lands. Cologne, more 
seriously crippled than the other cities, made her own sepa- 
rate peace, but by doing so called down upon herself the 
whole wrath of the Osterlings. She was formally placed 
under the Hansa ban, which meant expulsion from the 
league. The remaining cities were still strong enough, 
and still had the courage and fire, to declare war against 
the whole mighty realm of England. It was the last 
heroic struggle of a waning power. A dauntless little 
fleet sailed against the English, and succeeded so well 
that the Peace of Utrecht, signed in 1474, ratified all the 
Hansa’s privileges and accorded damages to the extent of 
ten thousand pounds. 

Cologne was taken back into the league after a long 
banishment, but the old solidarity of interests could never 
be restored; in the fourteen years from 1476 to 1490 a.p. 
but one general Diet of the cities was held. To add to 
all this, by the end of the fifteenth century the Hansa’s 
methods of commerce had grown antiquated. The dis- 
covery of new lands and of new routes opened up far- 
reaching opportunities, of which, however, the German 
cities were the last to take advantage. The tide of traffic 
receded and left them stranded, while the dominion even 
of the Baltic passed over to Sweden. No longer dreaded 
either commercially or politically, the cities had to stand 
by inactive while their privileges were annulled by Gustavus 
Vasa and Queen Elizabeth in their respective kingdoms. 
Liibeck and Danzig continued to enjoy some measure of 
prosperity until even to them the death-blow was struck by 
the Thirty Years’ War. An attempt of ten cities to renew 
the league in 1641 a.p. failed completely, and Danzig, 
which had exported a hundred thousand tons of grain in 
1619, sent out in 1659 but little over five hundred. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ERA OF THE CHURCH COUNCILS 


Lrreraturn: Lindner is good authority for German affairs at the time 
of the councils. See also Prutz, For the transactions of the councils 
themselves, no better accounts can be found than those of Creighton in 
his history of the Papacy during the Reformation. 


Morg, even than the other nations of Europe,— because 
political weakness kept pace with religious disunion,— did 
Germany suffer from the discords and scandals that through- 
out the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries disgraced the 
Roman church. For more than seventy years, the term 
of the so-called Babylonian captivity, the popes at Avignon 
intrigued constantly in the interests of France. Then fol- 
lowed the great schism, during which one pope sat at 
Rome and another at Avignon, each drawing heavily on 
those lands which remained in his obedience, and too often 
spending the money for secular and political purposes, It 
is known that the Avignon court made loans to the amount 
of more than three and a half million guldens to the 
French king. The burden of taxation, thus doubled by 
the schism, grew fairly intolerable; no church office or 
church benefice, no exemption or dispensation, no hope of 
future preferment, not even forgiveness of sins, could be 
gained without cash payment. There seemed no limit to the 
number of ecclesiastical holdings that one man, were he 
sufficiently rich, could bring into his own hand. Wehave 
the record of these transactions under the first Avignon 
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less than ninety-one volumes. The matter was open, noto- 
rious. Afneas Sylvius Piccolomini, who later himself 
became Pope as Pius II., declared frankly at the time 
of the Council of Constance, “Nothing does the court of 
Rome give without payment, inasmuch as the very laying 
on of hands, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, are for sale.” 
That simony, against which the “Gregorian popes had 
fought so bitterly, was everywhere rampant; each slightest 
opportunity was exploited to the utmost. Boniface [X., — 
a better man than his predecessor, who had inflicted physi- 
cal torture on his cardinals, — yet brooded, like a perfect 
vulture, over his clergy when they lay dying, ready to swoop 
down upon their belongings the moment life was extinct. 
Their benefices he disposed of several times over, selling 
to one candidate a promise of “ preference,” and to another 
one of “ prepreference,” whereby it might happen after all 
that a third party carried off the prize. Even the institu- 
tion of the Jubilee, which was lucrative because of the 
offerings the pilgrims brought to Rome, was distorted more 
and more into a purely money-making scheme. Boniface 
VIII. had started it in the year 1800, intending that it 
should be held at the beginning of every century. But the 
temptation of presiding over such a remunerative function 
proved too great; succeeding popes quickly reduced the 
term to fifty, to thirty-three, and eventually to twenty-five 
years, while the full absolution, which was to reward the 
pious journey, could finally be bought for the sum that 
journey would have cost. 

We have here in this general system of extortion one of 
the prime evils that was driving the church toward the 
great catastrophe of its history. It was Germany’s place 
to enter in and administer a cure, a task which, under 
stronger rulers, she undoubtedly would have attempted. 
How many of her former emperors had descended upon 
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Rome to cleanse those Augean stables! By its very posi- 
tion, as well as by its traditions the empire was called upon 
to be the arbiter in the matter of the schism, for the reason 
that, unlike Italy and France, no pope was in its midst. It 
was to the emperor that men were looking with lounging 
eyes; one of the avowed grounds for deposing Wenceslaus 
was his failure to restore the peace of Christendom. 

On the death, in 1894 a.p., of the Avignon Pope, 
Clement VII., the university of Paris wrote to his cardi- 
nals that the golden opportunity had now come; it was as 
though the Holy Ghost were standing and knocking at the 
door. But fearful that their own power and prerogative 
might become extinguished if not used, they proceeded, 
nevertheless, to a new election, salving their consciences 
by agreeing to bind their candidate to resign the Papacy, 
should the interests of the church so demand. Benedict 
XIII, at the time of being chosen, declared that he would 
abdicate as readily as he would take off his hat; but even 
when Wenceslaus of Germany and Charles VI. of France 
combined together to depose both existing popes and elect 
anew one, he clung to his position with great tenacity. 
Boniface IX. died in Rome in 1404, and his successors, 
first Innocent VII., then Gregory XIJ., acted much as 
Benedict had done. 

Gregory was known as a good, quiet old man at the time 
of his election, in 1406 ; but he was possessed of a host of 
ambitious relatives, who descended on the Vatican like a 
swarm of bees; it was soon reckoned that the sums ex- 
pended for sugar alone equalled what previous popes had 
paid for their food and clothing. And all attempts at 
settling the schism in personal interviews with Benedict 
XIU. failed utterly: to use the simile of a contemporary, 
one pope, like a land animal, refused to approach the 
shore ; the other, like a water animal, would not leave the 
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sea. But such obstinacy gradually defeated its own ends; 
adherents and resources melted away from both, and 
Gregory XII. was reduced to such straits that he sold the 
papal states and even Rome itself to his ally, Ladislaus of 
Hungary, for a paltry twenty-five thousand floiins. By the 
Council of Pisa, in 1409, both Gregory and Benedict were 
declared in contumacy and a new pope elected, who took 
the name of Alexander V. He, dying soon afterward, was 
succeeded by the pugnacious John XXIII., 2 man whose 
past had been open to the gravest reproach. 

Tt has been necessary to dwell upon these matters in 
order to appreciate the highly dramatic yet wretchedly 
unfortunate condition of imperial-papal affairs. In one 
and the same year, 1410 4.D., three emperors — Wenceslaus, 
Sigismund, and Jodocus of Moravia — claimed the secular 
headship of the world; while three popes — Benedict, Greg- 
ory, and John —pulled and tore at the seamless coat of 
Christ. The Council of Pisa had acted too hastily; before 
deposing two and electing a third pope it should have made 
more sure of the general allegiance of Europe; now it had 
engendered new eyils instead of doing away with the old 
ones. It is true, the sentence which was read at the door 
of the Pisan cathedral had been formulated by one hundred 
and twenty doctors of theology; it had been proclaimed 
by the magistrates with bells and trumpets, and signalled 
on from village to village. But Benedict merely retired 
to his rocky fortress of Peniscola, whi’e Gregory called an 
opposition council at Cividale and declared the proceedings 
of Pisa void. 

Fortunately at Pisa it had been voted that anew council 
should soon be called, and this command John XXIII, 
as the council’s pope, did not dare to disregard. In the 
struggle for the imperial crown, Sigismund, as we have 
seen, had come forth triumphant, and he, while acknowl- 
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edging John as pope, soon showed that he was determined 
to biing about a radical reform. John had first fixed upon 
Rome as the place for holding his council; but, failing to 
procure attendance, and beset by Gregory XII.’s patron, 
Ladislaus of Hungary, he was fairly driven to join forces 
with Sigismund and accede to his conditions. 

The result was the holding on German ground of the 
Council of Constance, the greatest assembly of its kind that 
had come together in a thousand years. A summons had 
been sent to Gregory XII. and to Benedict XIII., as well 
as to all the nations of Europe. It was evident that the 
whole matter of the schism was to be probed to the bottom, 
and also that a man of such evil record as John XXIII. 
had everything to fear. “ This isa trap for foxes,” he is 
said to have cried as he stood at the top of the pass and 
looked down on the town of Constance. A short time 
before, his sleigh had broken down and he had invoked the 
devil in no orthodox terms. ; 

This council was in reality an international congress ; 
the sovereigns were represented by envoys, while princes 
with splendid retinues took their places among the cardi- 
nals and bishops. John had created fifty new bishops as a 
sort of body-guard, but the council frustrated his schemes 
by deciding to vote by nations and not by absolute majorities. 

The pomp with which Sigismund, accompanied by his 
queen anda host of high-born personages, entered Con- 
stance on Christmas Day, 1414, must have shown John 
XXIII. the insignificance of the 1dle that was apportioned 
to himself. In the wake of the royal party came pleasure- 
seekers, mountebanks, and musicians, until the number of 
strangers in the little town, which ordinarily contained but 
seven thousand inhabitants, rose to more than ten times 
that number. It was a giddy, adventurous throng, and it 
is worthy of note that during the sessions of the council 
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there were some five hundred deaths from accidental 
drowning in the lake. 

John XXIII. received a severe blow when the council 
decreed that the envoys of Gregory and of Benedict were 
to be received with respect and allowed to wear their car- 
dinals’ hats; a severer one still when his own cardinals 
joined in recommending that all three popes should be 
made to resign as a preliminary to further proceedings. 
Under dread of an inquiry into the whole sullied history 
of his own past life, he was at last brought to promise to 
abdicate if his rivals would do the same. Ye Deums, tears, 
shouts of joy, and clanging of bells greeted the news of 
his decision. When, publicly in the cathedral, he had read 
the formula prescribed, Sigismund knelt before him and 
kissed his feet, in sign of gratitude. Ten days later the 
emperor accepted from him the consecrated golden rose, 
the highest mark of papal approval. 

But all these outward signs of amity only masked a 
determination on John’s part to escape at any and every 
cost; his absence from Constance, he thought, would in- 
validate all the proceedings of the council. He won over 
to his side Frederick, Duke of Austria, who had his own 
private and particular grievances against Sigismund. 
Frederick arranged a tournament outside of the city walls, 
in which he himself was to break a lance with the brother- 
in-law of the emperor; in the midst of the excited throng 
few noticed a man looking like a servant, in a gray cloak 
and slouched hat, mounted on a poor steed, with his bow 
dangling from the saddle. It was the fox escaping from 
his trap. 

Although seven of John’s cardinals left Constance the 
next day, although such disturbances arose that many 
really thought the council had come to an end, the Pope’s 
flight on the whole did more good than harm to the cause 
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of unity. It gave Sigismund an opportunity to assert 
himself more boldly than was his wont; he showed him- 
self everywhere, and his speeches and proclamations did 
much to restore quiet. But beyond and above this there was 
brought fairly and squarely to an issue the question: Just 
what authority was wielded by a general council of the 
church, — did it or did it not stand above the elect of the 
cardinals, the acknowledged head of Christendom? ‘The Decree 
council answered this question in its own favor; it decreed that coun- 
that a synod lawfully assembled in the Holy Ghost held its Hens 
power directly from Christ, and that all men, irrespective popes, 
of rank, were bound to obey it in matters of faith, and to 
aid in extirpating schism. A terrible indictment was then 
brought against John, charging him with the commission 
of fifty-four crimes ; he was a liar, a robber, a poisoner, and 
a pagan, and not the least of his offences had been an 
offer to sell to the Florentines the holy skull of John the 
Baptist. He was pronounced “ unworthy, useless, and nox- 
ious,” was declared deposed, arrested, and sent off to the 
castle of Heidelberg, where he was kept confined during the 
three years that the council still continued in session. 

Meanwhile the council had long been busied about John uss. 
another matter that was arousing intense excitement, and 
that was to plunge Bohemia and parts of Germany into 
civil war,—the trial for heresy, namely, of John Huss. 
The latter represented in his own person the ideas not 
only of the famous university of Prague, which up to 
the secession of the German clement in 1409 had been 
the largest in Europe, but also of the extreme patriotic 
Bohemian party. His love for his countrymen extended 
to their language, from which he strove to banish foreign 
expressions ; the orthography that he introduced has ever 
since held its own. From the point of view of the church 
there is no doubt that he was a dangerous man—a 
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violent political agitator, a heroic reformer. He preached 
doctrines that had been formally condemned—mainly those 
of the English reformer Wyclif—and he preached them 
with a flaming eloquence that carried all before it. Not 
content with holding up to scorn the vices of the clergy, 
he struck at the whole pretension of the Papacy to ab- 
solve from sin through the granting of indulgences, John 
XXII. having promised the rewards usually offered for a 
pilgrimage to Palestine to those who would undertake a 
crusade against the ever active Ladislaus of Hungary. 

It was with the Archbishop of Prague, Sbynek, that Huss 
had first come in conflict. Armed with a bull from Pope 
Alexander V., the archbishop had summoned the reformer 
to answer before his inquisitor for defamation of the clergy, 
upholding of Wyclif, and political intriguing; and had 
finally. excommunicated him, and ordered that two hundred 
volumes of Wyclif’s writings should be burned. But Huss 
was supported by King Wenceslaus and a large portion of 
the population of Prague. As Sbynek appeared at the door 
of the cathedral to make public the act of excommunica- 
tion, he was driven back with contumely, and his revenues 
were seized until he should have paid back the price of the 
books he had burned. Huss’s affair had become a political 
matter and also played its part in the struggles of the rival 
popes. When John XXIII. excommunicated him for oppos- 
ing the sale of his indulgences, the students of the university, 
headed by Jerome of Prague, dragged through the streets a 
car on which stood one of their number dressed as a cour- 
tesan, with the Bull fastened around his neck. The Bull 
was then formally consigned to the flames. Three students, 
for calling out in church that the indulgences were a lie, 
were publicly executed by the magistrates. Their comrades 
took possession of their bodies and buried them to the 
sound of the martyr’s chant “sti sunt sancti.” Thus was 
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ushered in one of the bloodiest periods in Bohemia’s history. 
Prague was declared under the interdict, and the papal 
excommunication was repeated against Huss, who, indeed, 
at the request of Wenceslaus, went into temporary exile. 
This did not prevent him from writing controversial treat- 
ises, or from keeping up a brisk correspondence with his 
followers. He had declared his intention of appealing from 
the Pope to Jesus Christ, the true head of the church. 

The Emperor Sigismund, full of enthusiasm for his 
council and anxious to purge from the taint of heresy that 
kingdom of Bohemia which be hoped soon to inherit from 
bis childless brother Wenceslaus, had urged Huss to go to 
Constance and submit to an inquiry into the whole question 
of his belief. Totally, as the event showed, did he mis- 
conceive the reformer’s character and the strength of his 
convictions. Huss might have bearded a pope, he thought, 
but surely he would submit without murmuring to the de- 
erees of a body representing the whole Christian church. 
He willingly furnished a safe-conduct to cover the journey 
to and from the council and the time of sojourn there. 
Huss expected to be able publicly to defend his doctrines, 
and hoped to sway and electrify his hearers as he had done 
to his Bohemian congregations. 

How different was the reality! Huss arrived at Constance 
before the advent of the emperor, and therefore before the 
flight of John XXIII. By order of the latter, who sought 
to make a scapegoat of him, he was placed under arrest, a 
short hearing having been given him before the cardinals, 
but not before the council at large. The charges against 
him were: teaching that laymen as well as priests should be 
granted the cup of the Eucharist, attacking transubstan- 
tiation, and insisting that the moral character of the priest 
affected the validity of the sacrament, and that the disci- 
pline and organization of the church ought to be reformed. 
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As a result of the hearing, Huss was soon thrown into a dark, 
damp dungeon, close, we are told, to the mouth of & sewer. 

Sigismund, on his arrival, stormed and raged at the 
violation of his safe-conduct, and threatened to leave the 
city at once if the captive were not liberated. The council 
took the attitude that a heretic was outside the limits of 
even a king’s protection, and formally declared that no 
promise was binding to the prejudice of the Catholic faith, 
It was impossible, wrote King Ferdinand of A1agon, to 
break faith with one who had already broken faith with 
God. 

As for Sigismund, on learning more and more the per- 
niciousness of Huss’s doctrines, a real horror of such heresies 
seems to have grown up within him; there was no longer 
any question, even after John’s flight, of allowing Huss to 
ventilate his teachings, but at each of the four hearings 
that were now held before the council he was treated as 
guilty and was urged to retract. At the second audience 
Sigismund publicly abandoned him. “If you persist in your 
errors,” he said, “it is for the council to take its measures. 
I have said that I will not defend a heretic; nay, if any one 
remained obstinate in heresy, I would burn him with my 
own hands.” Huss thanked him for his safe-conduct and 
went back to prison. Sigismund had become the reformer’s 
worst persecutor; the evidence was more than sufficient, 
he declared, let this heretic be burned. 

The final hearing, July 6, 1415, was marked by the 
bringing forward, without witnesses, of the monstrous 
charge that Huss had declared himself the fourth person 
of the Trinity, and by the blush that was distinctly seen to 
mantle Sigismund’s face when Huss looked fixedly at him, 
and mentioned his own coming to Constance, trusting in the 
imperial safe-conduct. That very same day, with all the 
eruel symbolic acts that outraged orthodoxy could invent, 
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the victim was degraded from the priesthood, expelled from 
the church, handed over to the secular arm, and, wearing 
a paper cap, — that was painted with fiends and adorned 
with the unchristian motto, “Wecommit your soul to the 
devil,” — was led out to the stake, where he sang from the 
Liturgy till the flames swept up and choked him. 

We have dwelt so long upon the story of Huss, partly 
because of his influence on the later reformation, partly 
because this funeral pyre was the signal for the fierce war 
that spread over into Germany, lasted for half a genera- 
tion, and left behind it ineffaceable memories of ruin 
and misery. The remaining history of the Council of 
Constance may be disposed of in a few words. Two 
days before the execution of Huss, Pope Gregory XII. had 
formally handed in his resignation and agreed to content 
himself with the title of Cardinal of Porto. Benedict 
XIII. remained obdurate, but agreed to have a conference 
with Ferdinand of Aragon and Sigismund. In order to 
fulfil this engagement, thus ending the schism, and then to 
pacify Christendom by making peace between France and 
England on the one hand and between Poland and the Teu- 
tonic order on the other, Sigismund peregrinated Europe 
for a year and a half. Everywhere his efforts wrought 
harm instead of good, except that Ferdinand of Aragon was 
induced to send a deputation of Spaniards to the council. 
Far from healing the discords of England and France, 
aud making France forget Agincourt, Sigismund openly 
espoused the cause of England, and reappeared at Con- 
stance wearing the Order of the Garter; thus calling 
down upon himself the unbending hostility of the whole 
French contingent. By the alliance of the Latin nations 
the German-English project of reforming the church 
before choosing a new head was thoroughly frustrated, 
though the schism at last was brought toan end. Benedict 
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* 
was formally summoned to appear at Constance, and, on 
his refusal, was sentenced to degradation and expulsion 
from the church. With incredible stubbornness he held 
out until his death in 1424, one of his last acts being to 
create four new cardinals, who promptly proceeded to 


inaugurate a new schism of their own, which troubled no 


one but themselves. 

The council had meantime proceeded to the new elec- 
tion, and the votes had fallen upon Odo Colonna, who 
took the name of Martin V. The folly of mercly chang- 
ing the men and not correcting the abuses now became 
apparent. So unhampered was Martin by restrictions, that 
on the very day after his accession he issued rules for the 
papal chancery which upheld the whole former iniquitous 
scale of taxation and extortion. Yet so happy were men 
to be free from the long weary sessions, that the general 
sentiment was one of rejoicing, Even Sigismund pros- 
trated himself with fervor before Martin, kissing his feet 
and afterward holding his bridle. Then the emperor of 
the Western world prepared to leave the scene of his 
labors, but was prevented by his clamorous creditors. 
Calling them together, he persuaded them by his eloquence 
first to consent to take his gold and silver plate in pledge, 
and then to accept instead his fine linen and hangings, 
which he never took the trouble to redeem. 

Indescribable was the excitement which had ensued 
in Bohemia when the news of the death of Huss became 
known. The clergy, nobles, and cities sent a stirring 
protest to Constance against the “eternal, shameful 
wrong.” To their last breath they agreed to uphold reli- 
gious freedom. Stung to madness by the derision and 
taunts of the Catholics of Prague, a number of Hussites 
rushed into the Rathhaus, seized some seven of the 
councillors, dragged them to the windows, and hurled 
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them to the crowd below, who, with the fury of wild 
beasts, tore them limb from limb. It was the irrevocable 
signal for a bloody revolution, and one of the first victims 
was the much-tried King Wenceslaus, who, in the midst of 
the tumult and excitement, died in a fit brought on by rage 
at what had happened. He passed away, to quote a con- 
temporary, ‘with great clamor and with a roar as of a lion.” 
The 16le he had played had contented no one, and his body 
had to be secretly buried in order to escape the wrath of 
the Hussites. To the other difficulties there was thus 
added the question of choosing a successor to the throne 
of Bohemia. Sigismund, the natural heir, had ruined his 
prospects by his treatment of Huss; it was all too evident 
that nothing would induce the people to recognize as king 
the man who had put to death their saint and hero. He 
tried to fight for his rights, but could not prevent the 
election of Withold, the Lithuanian prince. 

This Hussite rebellion that fills the years between 1415 
and 1483 a.D. was peculiar in its character; it was no 
mere act of revenge nor yet solely an outbreak of re- 
ligious fanaticism; it was a revolt against the whole 
narrow spirit of the Middle Ages, much as the military 
tactics adopted were a protest against the old heavy ar- 
mor, the unwieldiness of the forces and, in general, the 
worn-out methods, of medieval knighthood. It way a 
national, anti-German uprising, and at the same time a 
peasants’ war or communistic outburst. According to the 
proclamations, all class distinctions were to fall away, all 
goods to be held in common, all wrongs to be righted. 
For it had come at Iast—the year of retribution and the 
day of vengeance. 

A grim, desolating war was thus started, and cruel and 
stern were the efforts made for its suppression. The Pope 
decreed that a crusade against the Hussites should be 
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preached all over Europe, and, in 1421 at least, the German 
contingent were instructed to kill right and left, sparing 
none but children. In the eyes of the church, these utra- 
quistic heretics who demanded the equality before God’s 
altar of priests and laymen were a thousand times worse 
than the rankest infidels. One after the other, immense 
armies were sent against Prague, but only to recoil before 
a power that seemed invincible. The soul and inspirer of 
the movement was the one-eyed, and later wholly blind, 
leader, John Ziscka of Trocknaw, who has been called the 
Cromwell of Bohemian history. A man of great natural 
ability, he had gained experience on many battlefields, had 
fought with the Poles at Tannenberg, with the English at 
Agincourt, and with Sigismund in Hungary against the 
Turks. And he admirably understood the training, and 
disciplining of the enthusiastic crowds that flocked to 
his banner. Armed with their threshing flails, which they 
bound round with iron, his peasants were a match for 
heavy cavalry in any hand-to-hand conflict. A chief fea- 
ture of their tactics was the use they made of the Wagen- 
burg, a moving fortress of heavy wagons, which protected 
the soldiers as they marched, or which could at will be 
drawn up into a square or circle, roofed over with boards, 
and firmly held together by huge iron chains. From be- 
hind these refuges, which served as a perpetual vantage- 
ground, the cannoneers could take deliberate aim, and the 
cavalry and infantry could form anew after making their 
sallies. Occasionally, the camps would be formed in the 
shape of different letters of the alphabet, so that while an 
enemy would find himself in a mere labyrinth, those who 
were initiated could readily trace their way. When the 
lay of the land permitted, the wagons could be filled with 
heavy stones and rolled down upon the enemy. But the 
boldest of the manceuvres of these improvised war-chariots 
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was to drive ina line into the midst of the enemy, then, 
separating right and left, to enclose a considerable number, 
who were thus cut off from the rest and could be hewn 
down at will. Altogether Ziscka relied a great deal on 
feints and quick evolutions, which were a new experience 
for the heavily armed Germans. 

As has been already intimated, the Hussite war was by 
no means confined to Bohemia; these brown, sinewy, wild- 
eyed fanatics made terrible inroads into Saxony, and indeed 
into nearly every part of the empire. In 1480 they pene- 
trated as far as Meissen, invaded Franconia, and threatened 
to besiege Nuremberg. The spread of their socialistic 
ideas, too, filled Sigismund with alarm. He tried his best, 
though in vain, to gain means for equipping a really 
powerful army by imposing a small tax on every inhabit- 
ant of the empire. 

The battle of Tauss, fought in 1431, proved one of the 
bloodiest of the whole war. The stateliest army that Sigis- 

mund had yet been able to raise went down, almost without 
a struggle, before the grim, determined Bohemians. The 
whole empire was in an uproar, and the general feeling was 
one of shame and dread: these heretics were growing too 
presumptuous for endurance. ‘To the door of Martin V.’s 
own palace at Rome a protest was affixed, by one of their 
number, against the whole attitude of the church; a new 
council was necessary, it said, and every Christian who 
refused to strive for it was guilty of mortal sin, while a 
pope who put obstacles in the way must himself be con- 
demned as a heretic. 

The Council of Basel, which opened in this same year, was 
the result of.all this agitation, althongh the settlement of 
the Bohemian troubles was not the only one of its objects: 
reformation of the church, the reconciliation of the schismatic 
Greek church, also a crusade against the Turks, were in- 
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cluded in the programme. It was the bane of Christendom 
that the Pope would not unreservedly concur in such worthy 
objects. The narrow-minded and self-satisied Eugenius 
IV. had jealous fears regarding the council's activity, and 
scarcely had it assembled before he declared it dissolved. 
In vain Cardinal Cesarini urged upon him that the Bo- 
hemians had been formally and regularly summoned, and 
that a shrinking from the conflict on the part of the church 
would be as disgraceful as the flight of the German army 
at Tauss. The position of Eugenius was much stronger 
than that once occupied by John XXIII., for he was the one 
legitimate and universally recognized head of the church; 
nevertheless, he only called down upon himself a reissue of 
the famous Constance decree affirming the absolute suprem- 
acy of a council. 

The Emperor Sigismund was far from holding the com- 
manding position at Basel that he had once held at 
Constance. He felt, to use his own expression, like the 
fifth wheel’to a cart. More than ten years of unsuccessful 
warfare had greatly damaged his prestige. Nor were his 
motives as unselfish as of yore. He wished to pacify 
Bohemia that he might himself rule it; he dreaded 
to offend the Pope, with whom-he was negotiating for the 
imperial coronation at Rome. To him and to the Pope’s 
own straitened circumstances in Italy was due a temporary 
truce between Eugenius and the council, during which the 


. coronation ceremonies were performed with great pomp. 


The Pope went so far in his gratitude toward his imperial 
supporter as to pay the expenses of the coronation banquet, 
and thus rid Sigismund of the necessity of pawning more of 
his belongings. So low were the latter’s finances at this 
time that on his arrival at Basel in October, 1438, he had to 
send to the magistrates for a pair of shoes, on the plea that 
his baggage had been detained. The emperor’s advocacy 
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of the Pope had the effect of staving off severe measures 
that the council was debating against him, in the midst of 
which deliberations Eugenius, driven to bay by the attacks 
of his political enemies in Italy, sent in a full and: free 
withdrawal of all his animadversions against the assembly. 
At this juncture it was that envoys sent by the Hussites 
in answer to an invitation from the council arrived at 
Basel. As early as 1421 the demands of the Bohemians 
had been formulated into four articles, known as the “Four 
Articles of Prague,” and accepted by the clergy, nobles, 
cities, and peasants. They called for freedom of preaching, 
for the communion under both kinds, for poverty of the 
clergy, and the repression of open sins. Here at Basel, 
after endless discussions on each point, after envoys of the 
council had twice travelled to Bohemia to negotiate on the 
spot, and a new embassy had been despatched from Prague, 
a compromise, remarkable for its fairness, was agreed upon. 
For the first time in its history the church treated on equal 
terms with heretics. Into its fold the Boherhians were 
now to be called back; but the so-called Prague Compact- 
ates, signed in 1436, allowed them communion with the use 
of the cup, the free preaching and reading of the gospel, and 
the right to draw the clergy before the secular tribunals. 
It was the bane of the Hussite movement that from the 
first its promoters were divided into factions, between 
which, even before the signing of the compactates, a war of 
annihilation had broken out. There were on the one hand, 
the Calixtines or utraquists, and on the other, the more 
fierce and radical Taborites who had rallied around Ziscka, 
not to speak of minor secis and subdivisions. ‘The terrible 
earnestness with which men clung td their special tenets 
is shown by the joy with which some fifty of the so-called 
adamites accepted the sentence pronounced by Ziscka that 
they should be burnt to death at the stake. “To-day we 
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shall reign with Christ,” they declared, as they entered the 
flames witha smile on their lips. Yet Ziscka’s party, which 
after the death of its adored leader took the name of the 
“ Opphans,” was less extreme than the fanatical Taborites. 
Over the question of what concessions to make to the 
council, bitter disputes had arisen which ended in civil war. 
The weapons that had done such good service against the 
outer world were now turned inward, and the battle of 
Lipan or Béhmisch Brod witnessed a bloody holocaust of 
the Taborites. The exhausted land soon after made peace 
with Sigismund, and allowed him in 1486 to enter Prague 
as king; but he died in the following year. At Basel, 
meanwhile, the reforms that should have rendered un- 
necessary the great struggles of the next century were far 
from making progress. Incredible it seems that this great 
assembly, which lasted for eighteen long, weary years, 
should have found it possible to accomplish so little. The 
secret lay in the renewed antagonism between the council 
and the Pope, and this, strangely enough, was fomented by 
the application of the Greeks for such a conference as might 
lead to an ending of the old schism of centuries. It came 
to be a burning question whether the splendid embassy that 
was projected should appear before the council at Basel or 
before EHugenius I'V.at Ferrara or Florence. A number of 
severe decrees that cut every possible revenne from under 
the Pope’s feet were directly owing to a desire to render 
it impossible for him to receive the Greeks with honor. 
One blow after another was dealt to his authority. The 
annates, or first-fruits of benefices, were sweepingly 
abolished, as were also the dues for the pallium, the mark 
of the archiepiscopal dignity. The number of cardinals was 
reduced, the methods of election changed, and popes were 
not to be recognized until they had sworn to observe the 
Basel decrees. 
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This council was growing democratic and revolutionary ; 
it assumed. the right itself to bestow the pallium, and to 
grant indulgences from sin. There was some truth in the 
accusation that the vote of a cook was as good as that of 
a legate or an archbishop. The undignified proceedings 
that went on in its sessions lost for it, gradually, the re- 
spect of Europe; there were scenes of outrageous violence 
between the rival parties, —thundering protests and hub- 
‘bubs, we are told, as on a field of battle. Thoroughly 
wearied with the course events were taking, Eugenius called 
together a council of his own, first at Ferrara and then at 
Florence, and scored a great triumph by inducing the 
Greeks to attend. Thus a new kind of schism had broken 
out in the church. Of popes and antipopes the world had 
seen enough; new and strange, it was to have a council and 
ananti-council. The assembly at Basel summoned Eugenius 
before its tribunal, and declared him contumacious for not 
coming. He retaliated by pronouncing the council dis- 
solved, or, rather, transferred to Ferrara. In January, 1438, 
he was suspended from office by the council, and in June, 
1489, formally deposed. In his stead Amadeus of Savoy 
was made pope, and the ban hurled at all those who should 
refuse to obey him. Thus once more was the seamless 
coat of Christ rent in twain. To this point had things 
come after so many years of common deliberation. 

To the new emperor of the Romans, Frederick III., who 
had followed Albert of Austria, Sigismund’s short-lived 
successor, it was no hardship to have to pursue a waiting 
policy. Fora time he advocated the closing of both councils 
and the summoning of a new one; butas the cause of Eugen- 
ius slowly gained the ascendant, it became evident that it 
was for Germany’s advantage to do as France had already 
done, and, by means either of a concordat or a pragmatic 
sanction, to secure the benefit of such salutary decrees as 
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the council had already passed, even while making peace 
with that council’s enemy. Many of the oppressive exac- 
tions of the Papacy would thus be done away with, and the 
valuable principle upheld, that councils were above popes. 
Such was the course advocated by a large party, to which 
many princes of the empire belonged, and the mouthpieces 
of which were John of Lysura and Gregory of Heimburg. 
Unfortunately these two men, who were sent to Italy as 
delegates in the matter, were far inferior to such antago- 
nists as a Cardinal Cesarini or an A®neas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, Gregory is mockingly described by Aineas himself 
as totally lacking in self-command—as stalking around 
Rome in the sweltering heat, with dishevelled hair and 
disordered garments, cursing loudly against the Papacy. 
ZEneas, himself, on the contrary, was circumspect and 
full of cunning, and not choice in the selection of his 
means. From serving many masters and sojourning in 
many lands, he had become an adept in all diplomatic arts. 
As secretary of Frederick III. and poet-laureate at his court, 
he had learned thoroughly to know both the emperor’s 
character and the ways of looking at things at Vienna. 
Afneas, at first, had been a warm adherent of the Council 
of Basel and of its pope, Felix V.; but, ever on the watch 
for his own advantage, he had found means of being recon- 
ciled to Eugenius IV., and had become his henchman. To 
this man is due the credit, if credit it be, of drawing over 
Frederick ITI. to the cause of papal reaction. 

The reign of Frederick JTI., which lasted for the unus- 
ually long space of fifty-three years, was, all in all, an 
infliction upon the land. There was, during all of that 
time, no great public calamity, no important war; but, from 
beginning to end, there was a certain stagnancy and want 
of progress. The House of Hapsburg was everything, the 
empire nothing. It was Frederick’s unalterable conviction 
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that Austria was destined to rule the whole world. His 
favorite motto or device, which he even stamped on his 
clothing, consisted of the five vowels (a, e, i, 0, u), signi- 
fying in German “alles Erdreich ist Oesterreich unterthan,” 
or, in Latin, “ Austriee est imperare omni universo.” In 
daily life Frederick must have been a most exasperating 
personage; conservative to the last degree, phlegmatic, 
seemingly possessed of no human passions whatever, whether 
good or bad, he had always a trite remark with which to 
settle every emergency. ‘Time avenges all things,” he 
would say to his Portuguese wife, when she urged him to 
right some wrong; when told of confusion in the courts of 
justice, he would answer that such things were nowhere 
perfectly managed; and once, when grossly insulted to his 
face, he simply remarked that thunderbolts usually made 
for high towers. 

Frederick had been brought up in the narrow atmosphere 
of the Styrian court, and was anything but princely in his 
tastes and habits. His favorite way of opening a door was 
to kick it, through which propensity he is said to have 
become lame. His mother, a Polish princess, was noted 
less for her intellect than for her intense piety, and for a 
physical strength that enabled her to crack nuts with her 
fingers, or to press nails intoa wall. The emperor himself 
delighted in trivialities, and a memorandum book that he 
has left behind is full of feeble plays upon words and of 
household recipes, estimates, and inventories. An ardent 
collector of jewels, he would sit and play with them by the 
hour; he dabbled in astrology, astronomy, palmistry, and 
transfusion of metals. Especially fond of fruit, he is said 
to have fixed his residence near Vienna, simply because the 
pears were plentiful. 

Under Frederick, the zenith of indifference on the part 
of the rulers toward the affairs of the empire was reached. 
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Again and again he summoned diets at which he himself 
failed to appear. Once, leaving Germany in disgust at the 
failure of his plans, he remained beyond its boundaries, or 
at all events away from its diets, for twenty-seven years. 
Even when, in 1458, Constantinople, the very bulwark of 
Christianity, fell into the hands of the Turks, he could not 
be roused to action. “He sat idly at home,” writes one 
of his chroniclers, “planting his garden and catching 
birds.” 

One can readily understand how a weak character like 
this could be completely turned round the fingers of the wily 
ineas Sylvius. Frederick was induced to play traitor to 
conciliar reform by an elaborate series of bribes conducing 
to his own private advantage and not to that of Germany 
at large. The benefits were assured to him in two treaties: 
the one with Eugenius in 1446; the other in the form of a 
concordat, two years later, with Nicholas V. By the first 
instrument he was granted the right to nominate the in- 
cumbents of six great Austrian bishoprics and the overseers 
or visitors of the Austrian monasteries. He could dispose 
at will of one hundred ecclesiastical benefices. Should he 
succeed in winning over the German nation to the papal 
side, he was to have the imperial crown, a hundred thousand 
guldens for his coronation expenses, and certain revenues 
from church lands. 

The Concordat of Vienna, which did not even mention 
the Council of Basel or its decrees, consisted mainly of 
concessions to the Papacy, over and above those granted at 
Constance, and of petty favors conferred for his lifetime on 
the emperor. Nicholas V. was to grant him a magnificent 
coronation at Rome, and a tenth of the clerical revenues of 
the empire. Frederick and a hundred others whom he 
was at liberty to name were empowered to choose their 
own father confessors, and the emperor was to have the 
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special privilege of carrying around an altar at which, even 
in places that were under the interdict, mass might be said 
at any time. At seasons when other people were obliged 
to fast, he and his guests might indulge in milk and eggs; 
he might impose certain moderate taxes upon the clergy 
of Austria in order to provide a dowry for his daughters ; 
where it would be greatly to his advantage, he might em- 
ploy the services in war of men who were not Christians, 

It was a paltry price for which to betray one’s country; 
a miserable ending to conciliar deliberations that had been 
going on for nearly a score of years. 

Tt is interesting to glance for a moment at the attitude 
of the seven electors during all these happenings, for it 
must not be supposed that they, in general so much more 
active than the emperor, remained absolutely quiescent 
where it was a question of such important reforms. In 
the year after Sigismund’s death, in 1488, they had taken 
a very decided stand. They had publicly announced in a 
formal document that they would pay no heed to measures 
passed either by the Pope or by the council, until such time 
as the unity of the church should have been restored. They 
had induced the short-reigned Albert of Hapsburg to join 
them in their policy of neutrality—a policy which was 
maintained for nine years, during the whole of which time 
the only ecclesiastical jurisdiction allowed in Germany was 
that of individual bishops. When in 1446 a.p., secure 
finally of Frederick III.’s assent and obedience, Pope 
Eugenius had taken the bold step of deposing as heretics 
and rebels the archbishops of Cologne and Treves, the 
whole electoral college had arisen in its might, had re- 
newed the old agreement made at Rense in 1388, had 
demanded the reinstatement of the two deposed electors, 
and insisted that the reform decrees passed at Basel should 
be clinched and ratified. Eugenius was to acknowledge 
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the supremacy of councils over popes, and a new assembly 
was speedily to be called. 

Negotiations were still pending on these matters, and 
some slight concessions had already been made, when 
Eugenius died in 1447. But bribery and dissension had 
meanwhile done their wok among the seven, who now 
receded from one position after another. The Margrave 
of Brandenburg, one of the most stubborn champions of 
church reform, and the last to withdraw his opposition to 
the papal-imperial alliance, finally did so on receiving per- 
mission to nominate for the three bishoprics in the Mark, 
and to turn the cathedral chapters of Havelberg and 
Brandenburg into secular institutions. ‘As to the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, Aineas Sylvius acknowledged to having 
spent two thousand florins in bribing his advisors. 

The result of the whole agitation was that Pope Nicholas 
V., successor of Eugenius, was able in April, 1449, to de- 
clare the Council of Basel at an end. Frederick III. had 
already withdrawn his safe-conduct from it, and forbidden 
the city of Basel any longer to harbor it within its walls. 
The remnants of the great assembly then removed to Lau- 
sanne, where, finally, its pope, Amadeus, came to an 
amicable understanding with his rival, renouncing the 
Papacy, but receiving the rank of cardinal, and being 
granted in all things the place of honor next to Nicholas 
himself. 

Had Frederick III. acted a different part in this matter 
of the council, the whole course of German history would 
have been altered. The decrees that he failed to ratify had 
struck deep down into the roots of papal absolutism, had 
declared that bishoprics and abbacies were to be filled by 
free election, that the use of the interdict and the com- 
petency of the papal tribunals were to be restricted, that 
the annates, the pallium dues, and other burdensome taxes, 
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which were to cause such an outcry a few years later, 
should be done away with altogether. Now, as things had 
turned out, nothing whatever was gained. Even the prin- 
ciple insisted upon both at Constance and at Basel, that 
councils were above popes, was annulled and obliterated by 
A®neas Sylvius himself, who ascended the papal chair in 
1458, and, in memory of pious Afneas, took the name of 
Pius II. By his bull, #zecrabilis, issued in January, 1460, 
he pronounces it an “ execrable abuse, unheard of in former 
times,” that any one should appeal to a future council. The 
last trace of the conciliar movement was thus wiped out of 
the ecclesiastical law, and all the old abuses allowed re- 
entry —soon, indeed, to become so glaring that nothing 
short of secession could remedy them. 
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CHAPTER X 
GERMAN LIFE ON THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


Lirerature: Brant, Ship of Fools, and Erasmus, Preise of Folly, give 
brilliant satirical pictures of the times, Bezold, Geschichte der deutschen 
Reformation, devotes considerable space to the causes that Jed to the 
Reformation. See also Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, and Sach, 
Deutsches Leben. Jansen’s Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, written from 
a Roman Catholic standpoint and endeavoring to prove too much, is nev- 
ertheless an invaluable storehouse of facts for our period. It-has been 
translated into English, For Maximilian, see Ulman, Kaiser Maximilian, 
and Huber, Geschichte Oesterreichs. 


From the middle of the fifteenth century on, Germa. v 
progresses rapidly towards a crisis that can only be c% - 
pared, in its world-wide importance, with the crusaues and 
the French Revolution. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
in order to have a fitting background for stirring national 
ey2nts, to picture in small compass the general condition 
‘nf affairs: the weakness of the state, the peculiarities of 
the ruler, the material and intellectual, the social and reli- 
gious, position of the people, and the spread and effect of 
new ideas. 

The Holy Roman Empire, as it still was officially called, 
although it embraced little territory that was not German, 
had come to be scarcely more than a lofty conception. Its 
revenues were those of an ordinary well-to-do private indi- 
vidual ; its hold on its outlying districts was so slight, that 
one hardly knows whether the ‘and of the Teutonic Order 
belonged to it or not. We do know that the Hanseatic 


League could make war on foreign powers and close treaties 
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» ithout consulting it at all; that Switzerland, rather than 
contribute to a common tax, went to war with Maximilian, 
the son and successor of Frederick III., defeated him in 1499, 
and wrested itself entirely free. Italy had been practically 
lost ever since Hohenstaufen times; but Maximilian still 
clung to his claims and spent much of his time in warring on 
Italian ground —first as ally of Spain, the Pope, and Venice 
to drive out the French king, Charles VIII.; then as ally of 
France, Spain, and England, to dismember Venice; then 
as enemy of the Pope, to dismember the papal states and 
perhaps ascend the chair of Peter himself; finally as ally 
of Venice, the Pope, and the Swiss, to dismember France. 
In all of these wars he was unsuccessful, and they cost him 
much treasure as well as the confidence, though not the 
love, of his subjects; but in another direction, from the 
point of view at least of the House of Hapsburg, he was 
more fortunate, thoroughly exemplifying the old adage, 
Bella gerant alii; tu felix Austria nube. 

While his father was still alive, he had wedded Mary of 
Burgundy, daughter of that Charles the Bold who, in his 
effort to form a middle state equal to France or Germany, 
had become involved in war with the Swiss, had been de- 
feated in the great battles of Granson, Murten, and Nancy, 
and had fallen on the last-named field. The effort to secure 
his wife’s inheritance led Maximilian into a war with 
France, in which he won the battle of Guinegate, and, by 
the Treaty of Arras in 1479, secured the Netherlands for 
his house. Later, he changed the history of Europe for 


better or for worse by affiancing his son Philip to the’ 


princess known as Joanna the Insane, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, and mother of the great uniter 
of kingdoms, the Emperor Charles V. ve 
Even within the acknowledged confines of the empire 
the process of disintegration could not be prevented. 
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Saxony, in 1485, divided its territory between two branches 


of the House of Wettin —the Ernestine, or electoral line, 
and the Albertine, or ducal, with its capital city of Dres- 
den. Their respective heads were the two princes whose 
abduction in their youth forms such a dramatic page in 
Saxon history. It mattered little that this subdivision was 
counter to the provisions of the Golden Bull, in disrégard- 
ing which the Palatinate also had done its part. 

If, on the whole, the political organization of the empire 
was weak, still more was this true of the internal adminis- 
tration. We have seen that the Emperor Frederick III. 
was prasent at no Diet for 27 years. The chief court of 
justice followed the monarch’s person, and the course of 
justice was halting and slow. Quarrels between individuals 
were settled by private feud—too often by burning of 
house or barn. The system of recruiting the army was so 
cumbersome that without the troops of the Hapsburg 
dependencies Maximilian could have accomplished nothing, 
and, at the first suggestion of taxation, there were revolts 
in all directions. Some of these evils were remedied at 
the famous Diet of Worms of 1495, where an ewige Land- 
Frieden, or perpetual peace of the land, was decreed for the 
whole empire, a Kammergericht, or standing court of 
justice, established; and also, much against Maximilian’s 
will, a Reichsregiment, or virtual council of regency. 

As regards his personality, Maximilian, known as the 
“last of the knights,” is one of the most attractive figures 
in German history —a really popular ruler. His deeds 
and doings were in every one’s mouth, whether it was a 
matter of the latest eloquent speech, of a dangerous hunt- 
ing adventure, of a daring deed in battle, or of some purely 
mythical happening,.as when a stone is said to have fallen 
from heaven to give him special warning, or two stags 
and a pheasant to have done him homage. People had 
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that enthusiastic love and sympathy for him that stopped 
at no extravagant utterance; since Christ, it was declared, 
no man’s sufferings had equalled his. The dream of his 
life was to lead a crusade against the Turks, an object 
which he might have accomplished but for the enmity of 
France. 

Yet there was another side to Maximilian’s character 
that made his reign a failure; he was too little of a states- 
man, too violent, too unreliable. His contemporary, 
Machiavelli, speaks of him as in a state of constant excite- 
. ment, both bodily and mentally; as often taking back in 
the evening what he had determined upon in the morning. 
He was all indignation, all petulance, all vehemence. 
Through his head chased too many different projects. He 
could not make up his mind at a given moment whether 
troops were to be sent to France, to Italy, or to the 
Netherlands. He could brook no opposition from his Diet, 
but would declare that he had no intention of being bound 
hand and foot and tied to a nail; or, again, that he 
would soon be driven to throw down the crown of the 
empire and snatch at the pieces. He even threatened to 
renounce his idea of taming the Turks, and to join with 
them against his other enemies. Some of his political 
plans are almost too wild for credence, as when he aimed 
to do away with the Papacy altogether and unite the two 
highest offices in Christendom in his own person; or when 
he took up the dause of the pretender, Perkin Warbeck, 
and allowed himself to be designated as eventual heir to 
the English throne. He was always combining, always 
making projects; yet the prospect of a good hunt would 
chase even the most important political plans from his head, 
and while in the midst of a campaign he would endanger his 
‘person and his cause for the sake of a chamois or a stag. 
A bad husbander of resources, he was always in debt; we 
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have a notice af a payment to come to him from the bank- 
ing house of Fugger, of which a thousand guldens are im- 
peratively demanded in advance, “or his majesty will have 
nothing to eat.” Machiavelli declared he would never have 
enough, “though the trees bore ducats instead of leaves.” 

Nevertheless, in some respects, —chiefly in the fields of 
military science and of humanistic learning, —Maximilian’s 
reign was of great benefit. Strangely enough, this “last of 
the knights” did more than any other man to kill knight- 
hood, for he it was who replaced the old, useless, heavy- 
armed and undrilled cavalry by artillerymen and by | 
nimble foot-soldiers, organized on the plan of the Swiss 
mercenaries, and known as the Landshknechis, or “ country 
knaves.” The artillery itself he greatly improved, invent- 
ing new kinds of cannon and transport wagons, and giving 
pet names, such as Weekauf, or Wake-up, and Purlepus, 
to individual guns. He rearranged his troops so that one 
category seconded the other, the riflemen the cannoneers, 
and the Landsinechts the riflemen. 

The Landsknechts made war their trade, not caring 
greatly on which side they fought; the yellow gold 
was their god, and they would desert the most renowned 
leader were it not forthcoming ; many a campaign was thus 
frustrated. In time of peace noisy and swaggering, they 
were @ perfect infliction on the land; but once in the midst 
of fighting they displayed magnificent courage, and their 
bristling squares did even more than gunpowder to destroy 
the remnants of chivalry. 

The Landsknechts were for the most part burghers; but 
many knights also joined the regiments, receiviug double 
pay and being allowed to fight in the front ranks. Uniforms 
were as yet unknown, and the ordinary costume was as pay 
and varied as the plumage of birds. If the “ pious ” Lands- 
knechts sacked a town their first care was to masquerade 
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in all the rich attire they could lay their hands on. The 
ordinary covering of their lower limbs was the so-called 
“ Pludderhose,’ or bag-trouser, consisting of yards and 
yards of vich material drawn together at the waist and 
knees. The Landsknechts were called pious because of 
their habit of kneeling in prayer or singing a hymn before,..7 
a battle; on rising they brushed the dust from their’ 
doublets and threw earth behind them, in token that they 
were casting off everything common or vile. Then, to the 
sound of drums and with lowered spears, they would rush 
to the attack. . 

In the reign of Maximilian, and greatly fostered by him, The Ger- 
falls the height of the period known as the German ™”Re- 
Renaissance. It came later than in Italy, had its home as 
rather in the universities than at the petty courts, and had 
to contend with a scholasticism that was not worn out but 
distinctly aggressive. The aim and object of the Renais- 
sance may be designated as the search for the naked truth, 
—the trath brought forth from the concealment where 
“authority had placed it, the truth in life itself, in literature, 
in philosophy, in art. But one step farther and it merged 
into the search for truth in religion, where the movement 
known as the Reformation took up the work. 

As in Italy, so in Germany, there was immense,activity 
in studying languages, in uncarthing old manuscripts, and 
in publishing the classics in the original texts. John 
Reuchlin of Pforzheim even went back to the ITebrew, and 
published the first grammar and lexicon of that tongue. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam edited numberless Latin authovrs. 
‘He could not read Cicero’s ethical writings without kissing 
them, and thought Cicero and Horace worthy of eternal: 
salvation. He tells us that he felt like praying: Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis. The study of Greek was fostered 
by the flight of Greeks from Constantinople, which fell 
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into the hands of the Turks in 1453. Men like Ulrich 
von Hutten welcomed the new language in the most ex- 
travagant terms. “The spirits have awakened, it is a 
delight to live,” Hutten wrote. But narrower minds felt 
aggrieved and injured. “A new rebellious language has 
been invented,” cried a Dominican from the pulpit; “it is 
called Greek; in it has been written a book full of dan- 
gerous passages, the New Testament by name!” 

A distinguishing feature of the Renaissance was the en- 
joyment of life that it inculcated; the monastic theory of 
the vileness of the body was thrown aside, humanity and 
nature became the subjects of literature and of art, and the 
appeal to the senses was no longera sin. One might even 
be amusing, might talk philosophy without technical terms, 
and sing the praises of wine and conviviality. We find 
the most learned men drinking in the fresh air of life, we 
meet them supping together, we hear them warning against 
too close an application to study and recommending a little 
joking and hilarity. “I have left you,” wvites Celtes, in 
an ode to the people of Ingolstadt, “because I cannot 
stand your bad beer; because no wine grows on high moun- 
tains, no hill rises above your city, no shady river flows by 
you except the huge Danube.” He will go to the Rhine, 
where delicious wine grows, and where “ merriment accom- 
panies drinking.” ‘ 

Of immense importance in disseminating learning, as 
well as in fostering new ideas, was the invention of print- 
ing with movable type, for which the credit is to be given 
to John Gutenberg, who was active in Mainz in 1450, and 
whose productions are still preserved. Books of impor- 
tance, hitherto existing in very few copies, could now be 
in the hands of every student. There was some truth in 
the mocking words of Conrad Celtes, that priests could 
no longer keep their holy science to themselves, and that 
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heaven and hell must give up their secrets. The rapidity 
with which the art was taken up shows what a need was 
felt; there are known at the present day the names of 
some thousand printers who carried on business before the 
year 1500, and there still exist some thirty thousand books 
published before that date. Anthony Coburger of Nurem- 
berg, in 1470, worked with twenty-lour presses and one 
hundred apprentices. In connection with printing, wood 
engraving was brought to its highest perfection, and the 
works of Albrecht Diirer and others in this line have 
rarely been surpassed. The influence of woodcuts in 
moulding public opinion cannot be overestimated; it was 
greater, as regards the lower classes, than printing itself, 
and the productions ran the whole scale from inspired 
illustrations of sacred themes to the most scurrilous 
caricatures. 

If we take the trouble to inquire into the relative popu- 


Relative 


larity of the more important publications of the presses of Popularity 


the fifteenth century, we shall find that, while the interests 
of the students ran to classical learning and science, 
the burning questions with the masses were socialism 
and hierarchical reform. From the point of view of the 
printer, the Bible was already the most important book ; 
up to the year 1500 no less than ninety-eight editions of 
the ‘Latin Vulgata had appeared, some of them printed in 
a type that has never been surpassed for clearness, and 
with exquisite woodcuts. The Jmitation of Christ was 
also widely read and went through many editions, while 
school-books and texts of classic authors found a wide 
circulation. Strangely enough, the most popular form of 
general literature of the day was the almanac or calendar: 
the belief in astrology was widespread, and it was taken 
for granted that the “ knowing” could lift the veil of the 
future. Horoscopes and weather prophecies were taken 
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with absolute seriousness; and the poor man searched 
eagerly to see under what constellation he had better be 
bled or what was the meaning of the new comet. Strange 
effects of light or massing of clouds portended blood, 
famine, pestilence, or drought. 

In the matter of inflaming the masses against the priests 
and the nobles, and in driving them on to the great out- 
breaks that were so soon to take place, the pamphlet, the 
satire, and the news-leaf played as prominent a part as did 
the spoken words of the political or religious agitator. 
Erasmus, in his Praise of Folly, which ran through twenty- 
seven editions, and for which Holbein the Younger supplied 
illustrations, attacked the evils of the church in the wittiest 
terms, though sparing that church’s doctrines. He scourged 
the fiete scelerum condonationes, or imaginary forgiveness 
of sins; the reckoning of time in purgatory by hours, 
days, months, years, and centuries; the running to this 
saint for toothache, to that one for the pains of child- 
birth; the ridiculous subjects that theologians were wont 
to discuss, — whether God if he wished could have taken ° 
on the form of a woman, an ass, a pumpkin, or the devil; 
how the pumpkin would have spoken and what miracles 
it would have performed. The monks come in for their 
share of blows; we are told how little piety they display, 
how they roar out their psalms with the bray of donkeys, 
how they appear before the throne of heaven and are re- 
fused admittance. Even the popes are not spared, but are 
accused of having persons of doubtful reputation at their 
court, and of leaving their work to Peter and Paul, while 
claiming for themselves the splendor and enjoyment. 

Sebastian Brant in his Sitp of Fools had written in a 
similar strain, as did dozens of lesser lights. Geiler 
von Kaisersberg says of the bishops, that their chief 
occupation is “to ride many horses, fill their money-bags, 
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eat good pullets, and run after the girls,” while an unknown 
writer declares of the nobles, that ihey no longer need 
either senses or limbs since their letters are read for them, 
their bread cut, and their clothes put on by others. Wood- 
cuts represented the peasants with pitchforks and threshing- 
flails, and driving before them the Pope and the emperor. 
Thousands of sheets were sent abroad representing Rome 

as a hideous monster, the ship of St. Peter going to pieces 

on a rock, the clergy being maltreated by the common man, 

the peasant conducting the service before the altar, or the 
priest guiding the plough. 

For success in attaining a definite object, no satire can The 

«compare with the Letters of Obscure Men, in the com- Letters of 
position of which Ulrich von Hutten had a share. The ate 
greatest of the actual clashes between the old theology ~~ , 
and the new learning of the Renaissance had been the 
conflict of the great Hebrew scholar, John Reuchlin, with 

the Dominican monks of Cologne, whose mouthpiece was 
Ortuin Gratius, a lecturer in the university, and who were 
egged on by one Pfefferkorn, a renegade Jew. The latter 
had celebrated his conversion to Christianity by writing 
venomous articles against his former brethren, and was so 
successful in his propaganda that he obtained a decree 
ordering that all Jewish books should be brought to the 
town hall and carefully searched for insults against the 
Christian religion. As the greatest Hebrew scholar, 
Reuchlin was invited by the Archbishop of Mainz, in the 
name of the emperor, to report on a plan for burning all 
Jewish books with the exception of the Old Testament. 

Jn a formal writing the humanist gave his judgment in the 
negative; the Jews, whose religion was allowed by law, 
could not, he said, be reproached for explaining and de- 
fending their faith; only where there were direct attacks 
on holy persons or institutions should the books be con- 
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demned — otherwise it would do Christians good to study 
them; indeed, he would warmly recommend that chairs of 
Hebrew be established in each university. 

The feud that was now carried on was of the bitterest 
description, Pfefferkorn even accusing Reuchlin of having 
been bribed by the Jews. Pamphlets rained thick and 
fast on either side. Hochstraten, the censor and inquisitor 
for the diocese, summoned Reuchlin to declare his horror 
of the Talmud and to prove his allegiance to the Christian 
faith. Gradually the old humanist lost his temper, and 
attacked Ortuin Gratius in particular with bitter insults — 
calling him a perverter, not a professor of good arts; a 
versifer, metrifex, imo fex omnis sceleris et perfidicee. WHoch-« 
straten caused Reuchlin’s chief pamphlet, the Augenspiegel, 
to be burnt as heretical, but in turn was made to do pen- 
ance for his act by the Pope. A suit at law was begun at 
the papal court, but before it was decided Leo X., although 
a humanist himself, although he was having an edition of 
the Talmud printed for his own use, and had established 
a chair of Hebrew at Rome, pronounced against Reuchlin 
merely for the reason that he could not afford at that 
moment to break with the Dominicans. 

The Epistole obseurorum Virorwm are a collection of 118 
letters purporting to have been written, during the course 
of this struggle, by Dominicans themselves. Out of their 
own mouths they are to be made to condemn themselves, 
for their expressions, their manner of thinking, their pet- 
tinesses, are shown forth with such veiled ridicule that 
members of their own order were deceived. The letters © 
are addressed to Ortuin Gratius, and present problems 
that are supposed to be troubling the “obscure” men. 
Is a person about to receive his degree at the univer- 
sity to be called magister nostrandus or noster magis- 
trandus? Can you say a “member of ten universities,” 
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when a member can only form part of one body? If 
you eat a hatching egg on Friday, have you broken your 
fast? Will it not make the Jews too proud if everybody 
learns their language? Some derivations of words are 
discussed: magister is from magis, more, and ter, thrice, 
because a master should know three times as much as 
other people; or is it from magis and terreo, I [vighten, 
seeing that he should inspire his pupils with fear? It 
crops out in the course of the correspondence that the 
- monks have many weaknesses, that Ortuin himself is in 
love with a bellula mulier, who turns out to be none other 
than Pfefferkorn’s wife. He defends himself by saying 
that friends should have all things in common. The satire 
grows more and more pungent and more and more comical, 
the language being turned and twisted in every way, ren- 
dering it impossible to translate. Its offect was to con- 
vulse the literary world, and to rouse its victims to fury. 
But satire apart, the evils in church and state alike 
were crying to heaven for redress. The popes of the last 
half of the fifteenth century, whose deeds were soon to be 
trumpeted throughout Germany, were making for them- 
selves a record for shamelessness that has never been 
surpassed. Their names have become a byword for hid- 
eous depths of crime. Paul II., successor of Pius IJ., was 
so inordinately vain that he would have preferred to call 
himself Formosus, and so fond of jewels that he would 
appropriate them if he could obtain them in no other way. 
Sixtus IV. was renowned for his worldliness and for his 
nepotism, and his nephew, Cardinal Riario, who gave Lu- 
cullan festivals, brought forward a plan for secularizing 
the Papacy and for making it heredilary. Innocent VIII. 
filled the Vatican with his sons and daughters, and became 
the jailer of the Turkish Djem, whose throne the latter's 
brother Bajazet had usurped. There was money to be 
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earned, and, lest Bajazet might secretly poison Djem, his en- 
yoys to the Vatican were rubbed down, told to kiss the towel 
they had used, and also to lick the letters they presented. 
Tnnocent’s death involved that of three young boys, whose 
blood the doctors were transfusing into his own veins. Ifa 
climax were possible, it was reached under Alexander Bor- 
gia. He did, indeed, refuse an offer of three hundred thou- 
sand florins for Djem’s dead body, but sold him living to the 
king of France. Of the innumerable murders laid to his 
charge, two at least are conceded, even by his defenders, 1o 
rest on strong evidence. ‘The last scene in his career was a 
supperat the house of a rich cardinal, where he and his son 
Cesar partook by mistake of poison they had prepared for 
their host. Julius II. chose his name in memory of Julius 
Cesar, and took the field in person; while Leo X. openly 
expressed an intention of enjoying the Papacy while he had 
it, and is quoted as saying that the “fable of Christ” had 
been very lucrative. The triumphal arch erected in honor 
of his inauguration was adorned with heathen gods, and the 
inscription upon it ran that the reign of Minerva was about 
to follow on that of Venus and of Mars! 

If the German people as a whole troubled themselves 
little about the orgies that went on at Rome, there were 
plenty of examples at home of wicked and worldly priests 
and members of religious orders; we hear of cardinals 
who went to masked balls and joined the dances; of bishops 
making war and using the ban and interdict for their own 
personal advantage. Archbishop Gunther of Magdeburg 
read his first mass in the thirty-fifth year of his pontificate, 
while Robert of Strassburg never read one at all. The 
lower clergy paid blackmail to the higher for liberty to 
evade the law of celibacy, and, in turn, took their share 
of the profits of wine-shops and gambling resorts. The 
monks of Leubus refused to hold masses for the dead unless 
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the abbot would give them daily a measure of beer as good 
as that which he drank himself; an abbot of Volkesrode, 
in 1484, restricted the usual quantity of wine so that his 
monks might at least be sober when entering the choir. 
We hear of cathedral chapters so aristocratic that candi- 
dates for membership had to show at least thirty-two noble 
ancestors; we hear of men who held as many as twenty- 
four ecclesiastical livings without occupying or performing 
the duties of any. The nunneries were too often mere 
temples of frivolity. “I never saw so many pretty women 
in one convent in my life,” writes a Nuremburg citizen, in 
1466, and tells as a matter of course of the pleasurable 
dances, the number of men-servants, and the pretty dresses. 

What affected the Germans more than the personal 
character of the popes, or even of their own clergy, was 
the fact that much of their money found its way to Rome, 
which had become the great central trading house of 
Europe. A perfect army of notaries and copyists, of jurists 
and accountants, was employed, and church livings and 
indulgences for sin were dealt in like any other wares. A 
brisk trade was carried on in expectancies, or the right to 
succeed after the death of the first and even the second 
incumbent. Some bought them on speculation and re- 
sold them at a profit, and even laymen, like the bankers 
Fugger in Augsburg, are known to have been mixed up 
in transactions of the kind. Enraged at the extortionate 
prices paid at every turn, an envoy of the Teutonic Order, 
whose report we have, bursts forth indignantly, “We 
poor Germans continue to look on him [the Pope] as an 
earthly God; better if we could look on him as the earthly 
devil he really is!” The number of the taxes and the 
amounts required were appalling: bishops-elect had to pay 
thousands of guldens to be confirmed in their positions, 
thousands more for the pallium, the narrow neck-band that 
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was the badge of their office. The lower clergy had to pay 
the annates, which amounted regularly to half the income 
of the first year. Add to these the extra payments for 
special occasions, the gifts that had to be distributed right 
and left, and the continual levies for crusades which never 
came to pass. 

When Pope Leo X., the patron of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, set his heart on rebuilding St. Peter’s, and 
determined to raise the money by selling indulgences 
throughout the whole of Christendom, there was nothing 
in the measure itself to shock the public sentiment of the 
time. The institution dated back some three hundred years, 
and toward the end of the crusades it had been a common 
proceeding to remit the vows of pilgrimage for sums of 
money, which would procure the same absolution as the 
burdensome journey itself. Even at that time the scho- 
lastic philosophers had begun to teach that the church 
possessed, in the works of supererogation, or surplus good 
works of Christ, Mary, and the saints, an inexhaustible 
supply of wealth. Of this St. Peter held the keys, and 
from him the right of administration descended to the 
popes. The indulgences were drafts on these treasures, 
which were to be sold now ata fixed price. Why should 
not the church’s possessions, it was argued, conduce to her 
own emolument, the more so as people were only too will- 
ing to commute their severer penitential duties for money 
payments? ‘The Pope for a time seems really to have been 
considered as conferring a great boon on heavily laden 
sinners. It was, after all, but an application to religious 
offences of the method followed for centuries by the old Ger- 
manic law of labelling each crime with its appropriate fine. 

It is true that remission of sins had been obtainable 
for centuries at a much less price than was now asked. 
Pope Boniface VIII. was once quoted as saying that if the 
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people only knew .what absolutions were heaped up in 
St. John Lateran they would sin a great deal more. By 
merely looking at the handkerchief of St. Veronica one 
could gain remission of sins for fourteen thousand years; 
by listening to a mass in St. John’s on Saturday one could 
free one’s mother from purgatory; one could do the same 
by kneeling before a certain altar in St. Peter’s, putting 
one’s finger in a hole in the stone, and saying five pater- 
nosters. One Pope granted as many years “‘as it rains drops 
of water in a single day.” 

All this would be incomprehensible should we fail 10 
recognize that this whole age, before science had unlocked. 
her mysteries, was one of the grossest and most widespread. 
superstition. No one, for instance, in all Christendom 
seems to have doubted the existence of magic or supernat- 
ural powers. Pope Sixtus IV., in a bull of 1471, expressly 
reserved for himself tle manufacture of certain little fig- 
ures representing lambs, which were efficacious against 
witches, and the touching of which would insure against 
fire, shipwreck, lightning, and hail-storms. The Hexenham- 
mer, or malleus maleficarum, published in 1489, reduced the 
hunting of witches to a system, and the most distinguished 
men, even among the humanists, egged on the persecutors 
and were present when the victims were burnt at the stake. 
Men spoke seriously of giants with heads higher than the 
roofs, who brought plague in their course; of dances of 
death; of battles between spirits in the air. Alchemy, and 
particularly the transmutation of metals, was experimented. 
in at various courts. 

One phase of this belief in the supernatural, was that 
constant running to saints for the cure of evils, which 
called forth the ridicule of Erasmus. St. Anthony was 
especially good for inflammation of the limbs; St. Erasmus 
for stomach-ache ; St. Martin for sick cattle ; St. Gumprecht 
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for hydrophobia; St. Blasius for stiff neck. There were 
even fashions in saints, many having their day of glory 
only to be afterward neglected. At the very end of the 
fifteenth century there arose a new star of the first magni- 
tude in the person of St. Anna, whose glory almost out- 
shone that of her daughter, the Virgin Mary. Alexander 
VI., of poison fame, decreed that whoever should say an 
Ave Maria before her image, and acknowledge the immac- 
ulate conception, should have remission for 10,000 years 
from deadly and 20,000 from ordinary sins. 

In these dying days of a church universal all this was 
taken very seriously: because of a notorious swindle with 
regard to the Virgin Mary four monks were put to death in 
Berne in 1509. Pilgrimages to holy shrines seem to have 
been undertaken in greater numbers and with greater fervor 
than at any time since the crusades. Arvived at their 
destination, men would fall in ecstasy, stretch out their 
arms so as to form a cross, and adore the sacred object. At 
no other period do we hear of such zeal in making enormous 
collections of relics: Nicholas Muffel brought together 
enough to procure him remission for 246,400 days; he was 
eventually hanged by the city of Nuremberg for stealing 
public funds, a part of which had doubtless gone toward 
increasing his hoard. The collection of the Saxon elector, 
Frederick the Wise, could boast of more than 5000 numbers, 
consisting of the skulls, the bones, the hair of saints, the 
different objects with which Christ came in contact at the 
time of His passion, the skin of the face of St. Bartholomew, 
drops of the milk of Mary,: bits of the rod of Aaron, of 
the burning bush, of the hay and straw on which the Christ 
child lay— enough in all to give absolution for half a 
million years. Yet even these did not equal the treasures 
of Archbishop Albert of Mainz, who possessed eight entire 
bodies and 9000 particles, not to speak of wine from the 
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wedding of Cana, manna from the wilderness, a sample of 
the earth from which man was created, and a pair of nether 
garments once worn by Thomas Becket. 

A peculiar feature of the period we are considering, was 
the formation of numerous brotherhoods for the heaping 
up of good works, which could be drawn on in time of need. 
Membership in the association of the 11,000 Virgins at 
Cologne could be gained by repeating 11,000 prayers. Regu- 
lar ledgers were kept, and this particular brotherhood could 
show at one time a balance of 6000 masses, 8500 whole 
psalters, 200,000 tellings of rosaries, the same number of 
Te Dewms and 10,000 times 63,000 Lord’s Prayers and 
Ave Marias. When the Counts Palatine, in 1501, joined 
the Dominican order, they were assured by charter a share 
in all “ masses, prayers, divine services, vigils, meditations, 
tears, sighs, penances, disciplines, fasts, abstinences, pil- 
grimages, studies, and other good works that are performed 
by the brothers and sisters.” 

All this was the straining of a bow that was soon to 
break. While the timid were clinging blindly to the old 
church, and trying to prop themselves up with the good 
deeds of others, bolder men were already coming forward 
with sentiments that a few years carlier would have cost 
them their lives. Church usages and even fundamental 
doctrines were being held up to ridicule. Conrad Celtes 
declared that he wished to practise his devotions in the 
woods and fields, and not within musty church walls which 
echoed with the babble of priestlets. He mocked at fasts 
and remission of sins, at hell and devils, and was not even 
sure of the existence of God or of the soul’s immortality. 
In the Letters of Obscure Men the holy coat of Treves 
is called a lousy old doublet. Reuchlin, in translating the 
Old Testament, departs from the authoritative renderings 
of St. Jerome; “Although I venerate Jerome as an angel,” 
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he wrote, “I adore truth as a God!” We find other 
humanists comparing the Christian with the Mohammedan 
religion, the birth of Christ with that of Hercules, the Virgin 
Mary with the true Diana and Lucina who “brought for 
us the threefold giant into the world.” 

The class in which hatred of the priesthood and of 
ecclesiastical authority in general took deepest root, was 
the great body of the peasants; but no less deep was their 
hatred of the noble. Indeed it is a question if the old 
Hussite ideas concerning personal liberty and community 
of goods had not much to do with their feeling against 
both. Nor can it be denied that there were many real and 
orying grievances, or that at the beginning of the revolt 
they acted with dignity and moderation. 

Of the German peasants some few were completely free, 
some few were absolutely slaves, but between these two 
extremes lay the whole body of the rural population, bound 
by every gradation of servitude. The undoubted tendency, 
however, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, was in a downward direction. Old 
liberties were taken away, new hardships imposed, while 
more and more disregard was shown for all the smaller 
distinctions. The blame for this state of affairs is to be 
thrown chiefly upon two great causes: the increase in 
luxury of the upper classes, consequent in part at least on 
the improved facility for intercourse with other nations; 
and, secondly, the introduction of the old Roman system 
of legal procedure into the law courts of Germany. 

That luxury, or in other words extravagance in dress 
and the tendency to excess in eating and drinking, was 
felt by the better minds of the day to be the canker-worm 
eating at the heart of the national prosperity, is shown 
by the frequency with which the matter was brought up, 
both in the imperial and in the local diets. At Nuremberg, 
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in 1524, it was seriously proposed that, as the current modes 
of apparel were out of all proportion to the demands of 
rank and station, and as drunkenness and revelling were 
becoming far too common, there should, on the one hand, 
be stringent dress regulations, according to which he who 
procured the conviction of any one on a charge of wearing 
a forbidden article might be given the article in question; 
and, on the other, that crimes committed while in a state 
of intoxication should be much more seriously punished 
than ordinary offences. The committee to which this 
motion was referred reported the reform impracticable, 
unless it were to be made applicable first of all to the princes 
themselves. The city of Nuremberg had its own particular 
wagon to bring in the drunkards from the streets. 

We have the memoirs of a tailor’s apprentice, who tells 
how he was obliged to adorn the most ordinary gar- 
ments of the nobles: “ Like painters we had to embroider 
upon them clouds, stars, blue skies, lightning, hail, clasped 
hands—not to speak of dice, lilies, roses, trees, twigs, 
stems, crosses, eye-glasses, and countless other foolish 
things.” “The lords and knights,” says another contem- 
porary, “think of nothing save of making their long hair 
curly and blond; they try to imitate women in clothing, 
voice, and gait, put on jewelry, and tear out the hairs of 
their beards.” We know from other sources that men 
occasionally laced, wore long hair, bared their neck 
and shoulders, and displayed necklaces and bracelets. 
While their upper garments, of the richest and gayest 
materials, were ridiculously short, their legs would be 
encased in tight-fitting hose of the most startling colors 
and with the two sides differing completely. The léngth 
of the points on their shoes was often so great that an 
ordinance of Ratisbon, in 14865, restricts it to two inches. 

Nor were women far behindhand in the matter of 
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extravagance; they wore strange head-dresses and im- 
mensely long trains of costly material. “There are a 
thousand different inventions as to costume,” writes Geiler 
von Kaisersberg, ‘at one time wide sleeves as in monks’ 
frocks, at another so narrow that one can scarcely get into 
them.” A law of Ratisbon for the suppression of luxury 
sets as maximum for each woman eighteen dresses and 
eighteen cloaks or outer garments, 

All this is not unimportant, for inability to keep pace 
with such expenditure completed the moral and material 
ruin of the knights; while the burden too often fell upon 
the poor peasants, whose labor was their masters’ only 
source of income. The most hated impositions were the 
Frohndienste, or menial services, and the Yodfall, or inher- 
itance tax, that took from each property so often as it 
changed hands the best head of cattle or the best piece of 
raiment. Among the services required were some of the 
most trivial and galling character—to frighten off the 
wild beasts from the garden by continuous shouting, or to 
quiet the frogs in the pool while the master slept. Small 
was the chance for redress, for the introduction toward the 
end of the fifteenth century of a system of law that had 
originated in an imperial slave state furnished timely aid 
in this process of grinding and oppression. What did 
Roman law know of the old Germanic liberties, what 
sympathy did it have with the old custom by which the 
villagers enjoyed their woods and pastures in common? 
The code of Justinian had no words for the different re- 
lations between master and man; the term servus, or slave, 
was a convenient one under which to group all peasants. 
Many who had considered themselves mere tenants came 
to see that they had been bitterly mistaken. At the same 
time they were goaded to madness by numberless petty 
oppressions. Their children were required to do service in 
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the master’s household ; they themselves were called upon 
for extra labor without payment; water was withdrawn 
from their mills, their fields were hunted over, and their 
crops ruined with no possibility of obtaining compensation. 
Their general condition at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was one of extreme wretchedness; their farms 
were mortgaged at a high rate of interest, and it was a 
common thing to pledge the coming harvest in return for 
an. immediate loan. 

All the while jtist enough enlightenment was spreading 
among the masses to enable them to perceive the degrada- 
tion of their position. Exactly how many of them were 
able to profit directly by the art of printing, is a question 
that cannot be answered, but certain it is that long before 
the Reformation inflanmatory pamphlets circulated widely 
among them. Many editions were struck off between the 
years 1476 and 1497 of a curious writing, entitled m- 
peror Sigismund’s Reform, which recommended an entirely 
new order of things, in, which the “lowly were to be ex- 
alted, and the mighty cast down.” In the country, water, 
wood, and pasture were to be free; in the cities, monopolies 
and guilds were to cease. The clergy were to be deprived 
of their estates and to live on a small yearly salary. An even 
more dangerous form of literature was that furnished by 
the astrological pamphlets and woodcuts, which are said to 
have actually outnumbered the theological writings of the 
reformers. With their silly prophecies they kept the 
people in a fever of excitement: for the year 1524 they 
had announced that all the signs had united in foretelling 
a general deluge, which was especially to drown the 
mighty. Nor were there wanting direct appeals to the 
worst of human passions. One such writing, issued anony- 
mously, called for the annihilation of all lords, and pointed 
out that, of seventy-six Roman emperors, thirty-four, on 
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account of their tyranny, had met with a violent death. 
The day of slaughter, it declared, was now at hand for the 
fattened herds which had so long pastured their lusting 
hearts on the poverty of the common man. 

No wonder, in the face of such agitation, that various 
attempts at open revolt should have taken place from time 
to time. The conventional emblem of such an uprising had 
come to be the Bundschuh, or common laced boot of the 
peasant, as opposed to the buckskin of the knight; it was 
depicted on a banner or raised aloft on a pole. For years 
a certain Jost Fritz had been active in different parts of 
Franconia in rallying followers to his standard, and in try- 
ing to effect the downfall of all princes and prelates. He 
is said to have “spoken such honeyed words as to make 
all who heard him believe that from that time on they 
would be happy and rich.” In Wiirtemberg, in 1514, 
it had been found necessary to put a bloody end to the 
activity of a league known as the Poor Conrad, and more 
than a dozen ringleaders had been seized and beheaded. So 
the Bundschuh had not been idle, and its very name struck 
a certain terror into the hearts of the upper classes. 

Into religious and social agitation such as has been 
described fell the first manifestations of the Reformation; it 
was like sparks igniting gunpowder. In the rock on which 
Peter had built his church clefts were riven that never 
again could be bridged over. 


CHAPTER XI 


MARTIN LUTHER AND THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 


Lireraturn: An English translation of Luther's three great ad- 
dresses to the German people has been made by Wace and Buchheim. 
Beard’s Martin Luther is excellent for the first four great years. Kostlin 
is exhaustive. Baumgarten’s Za7l V. is a monumental work. Freytag*s 
Dr. Cuther is a charming sketch. Bezold has written the best history of 
the whole German Reformation, more full, even, than the work of Ranke, 
Egelhaaf’s Reformation has its own merits; his smaller work, Deuische 
Geschichte im Zertalier der Reformation, 1s convenient and well written. 


Tue age being fully ripe for revolution, all that was 
needed was a leader fearless, overbearing it might be, but 
strong enough to win the respect of friend and foe alike. 
Such a one was the monk Martin Luther, a man who had 
fought such struggles with his own conscience that at 
times in the monastery at Erfurt he would fall on the 
ground and remain in a swoon for hours. To use his own 
language, he had “suffered such great and hellish pain as 
no tongue could tell and no pen describe” ; he had reached 
a condition of such utter despair as to make him recoil 
before every image of Christ, seeing in it the devil in 
person. The strength of such a nature lay in ils conser- 
vatism; it would take much to destroy its creeds and 
ideals, but the process once begun had to go on at any 
cost, even to the bitter end. 

An experience of great moment for the future had been 
a journey to Rome in the interest of his order, a journey 
which he made on foot, relying on the hospitality of mon- 
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find there more holiness than in other places. He in- 
tended to make a grand confession of all the sins he had 
ever committed in his whole life. He once said himself, 
later, that he was in those days a “most mad papist, so 
drunken, so drowned in the papal dogmas” as to be will- 
ing to slay the Pope’s detractors. ‘The consecrated priest, 
so he thought, was to the ordinary Christian as the morn- 
ing star to the flame of a candle. On reaching the city 
which was the home of his beloved saints, he fell on his 
knees with a “hail, holy Rome!” He ran round among 
the churches like a “mad saint”; he was sorry his father 
and mother were still alive, so simple a matter would it 
have been to release them from purgatory. He began to 
mount the scala santa on his knees with prayers and con- 
trition; but there kept ringing in his ears the words “ the 
just shall live by faith,” and he desisted before he reached 
the top. His was indeed a rude awakening! He heard 
priests at the altar make blasphemous witticisms in Latin; 
he was himself once told when performing mass to hurry 
and send back her son to the mother of God! 

The sale of papal indulgences in the neighborhood of 
Wittenberg brought about the crisis of Martin Luther's 
life. It was not the institution itself that aroused his 
wrath so much as the particular attendant circumstances. 
The Archbishop of Mainz, that same Albert of Branden- 
burg who possessed such a quantity of relics, bad bor- 
rowed a large sum of money from the banking house of 
Fugger, to pay for his pallium; but was allowed to set 
aside for repayment of this debt a portion of the in- 
dulgence money collected in his diocese. That the sum 
might be as large as possible, the conduct of the affair 
was handed over to one Tetzel, a Dominican and a man of 
great experience. Tetzel had sold papal privileges for the 
benefit of the Teutonic knights, for a copper roof on the 
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church at Gérlitz, for a bridge across the Elbe at Torgau, 
and had also been agent for the so-called butter-charters, or 
permits to eat’ butter when otherwise forbidden. On the 
present occasion he offered various kinds of privileges, for 
which men were to pay on a sliding scale, according to 
their rank and wealth: plenary remission for the moment, 
the release of souls from purgatory, the right to choose a 
confessor, and to be absolved in the last agony. Accom- 
panied by an agent of the Fuggers, who was provided 
with a duplicate key to the strong box, Tetzel, with a noisy 
train bearing banners and tapers, and holding the papal 
bull aloft on a golden or velvet cushion, would enter a city 
and march to the church to the clanging of bells. There 
in the nave would be erected a great crucifix displaying 
the crown of thorns and the nail holes, as well as the papal 
arms and standards; on particularly solemn occasions the 
red blood of the Crucified One was seen to run down the 
wood. In front of the cross was an iron-bound coffer; to 
one side a pulpit, to the other a table at which the actual 
business was transacted. It was aroyal road to salvation 
that was here presented; for a paltry sum of money an 
instant escape was offered from all the weary pilgrimages, 
all the fastings, and all the abject creepings to the foot of 
the cross. 

If Tetzel’s methods were shocking to sensitive souls, it 
must be said in his defence that he preached exactly as he 
had been told to preach by the archbishop of the diocese. 
One of his well-known sayings, that as the money rattled 
in the box the soul flew out of purgatory, was later 
defended by a churchman of high standing as a justifiable 
spice for an indulgence sermon. Another that Luther 
mentions, to the effect that absolution could be bought 
even if one had offered violence to the mother of God, 
was formally denied by Tetzel. Luther was most directly 
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affected by the permission to choose a confessor; for mem- 
bers of his own flock, on whom he had imposed penance, 
left him and sought remission elsewhere. ° 

In a hesitating way, not entirely denying their value, or 
the right of the Pope to issue them, Luther began to preach 
against the indulgences; finally, on the eve of All Saints’ 
Day, 1517, he formulated his objections into ninety-five 
theses and nailed them on the door of the Wittenberg 
church. There was nothing defiant in his attitude; the 
same door had often done service as a university bulletin 
board, and the academic nature of the theses was shown 
by the fact that they were written in Latin. Luther took 
the ground that the church had never formulated its doc- 
trines regarding indulgences, and that the matter was open 
to discussion. No one was more surprised than he at the 
sensation caused by his act. We are told that within four 
weeks his theses flew, as though borne by angels, sheer 
throughout Christendom. 

Luther maintained that he was not attacking the Pope, 
but merely the excesses of the pardoners; that could Leo 
know the truth, he would let St. Peter’s burn to ashes, 
rather than build it up with the skin and flesh and bones 
of his sheep; that Christians must seek Christ through 
pains, deaths, and hells, not by royal roads. “Away with 
all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, peace, 
peace, and there is no peace!” Yet he could not refrain 
from asking a few plain questions: —if Leo could release 
souls for money, why does he not empty purgatory, “ for 
the sake of most holy charity”? or, seeing that he is richer 
than Creesus, why not build St. Peter’s himself? 

In the Roman camp the effect of the theses was tremen- 
dous. Archbishop Albert, though he rebuked Tetzel for 
“injuring the holy business,” instituted a formal trial, 
and Luther was summoned to appear before the Pope, in 
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Rome, within sixty days. Orders were sent to arrest him, 
to bind him hand and foot, while ban and interdict were 
to be hurled at his defenders. The elector of Saxony, 
whose subject he was, was asked io hand over this child of 
iniquity. ‘Tetzel, now Doctor of Theology, wrote counter 
theses, in which he answered Luther’s appeal to the 
authority of the Bible with the naive remark, that many of 
the Catholic truths were contained neither in the Serip- 
tures nor in the church Fathers. Prierias, “ Master of the 
Holy Palace,” argued so ably, to his own mind, that Luther, 
he said, “must have an iron nose and a brazen face” if he 
refused to be convinced. Yet, in rough terms, his argu- 
ment was simply that the Pope, as highest sovereign in 
the world, might do as he pleased in all things, and was to 
be thanked for not demanding, as a direct tax, the sums he 
deigned to accept in return for the indulgences. 

Luther’s own humility at this crisis was almost exces- 
sive; he begged that his theses be not accepted as an ir- 
revocable expression of his opinions; he was doubtful on 
some points, ignorant on others, some he would even deny. 
In a letter to Albert he speaks of himself as the “dregs of 
humanity,” of the archbishop as ‘at the height of sublim- 
ity.” He says later that he felt “ more like a corpse than a 
man”; he writes to Leo, asking him passionately for com- 
fort and advice, “I cannot revoke, though J see the multi- 
tude inflamed against me!” Te is only a plain, narrow, 
not finely educated man, in an age that might displace even 
a Cicero; “but necessity drives me on; the goose must 
cackle among the swans. At thy Holiness’s feet I pros- 
trate myself with all that I am and all that I possess. . . . 
In thy voice I will recognize the voice of Christ dwelling 
and speaking in thee. If I have deserved death, I am not 
unwilling to die.” 

Leo X. was no persecutor; his chief delight was the dis- 
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covery of 2 new manuscript or a new work of art; pro- 
vided there were no interference with his own extravagances, 
he was willing that all should be happy around him. When 
he first heard that Luther, an Augustinian, was in conflict 
with a Dominican, he attached little importance to the mat- 
ter. “This Brother Martin is a clever fellow,” he said, 
“and it is only a case of jealous monks.” Yet all the same 
Leo was dangerous because not master of his own actions, 
and a journey to Rome would have exposed Luther to the 
fate of a Savonarola or a Huss. The reformer was not 
minded to submit to useless peril before his work was halt 
begun; he even suggested, through his friend Spalatin, 
that the Saxon elector refuse him a safe-conduct. Asa 
result of correspondence between Frederick the Wise and 
the Pope, permission was gained for the “son of iniquity” 
to remain on German ground, but he was to appear at 
Augsburg before the Cardinal de Vio, known as Cajetanus. 
A greater contrast than the two men who now con- 
fronted each other could scarcely be imagined: the one 
humble, yet alert and honestly seeking for truth; the 
other haughty, magnificent, and overbearing, fast bound 
in the chains of scholasticism ; so ardent an admirer of 
Aquinas, indeed, that he had changed his own name to 
Thomas. Hutten declared sarcastically that the cardinal 
slept in his purple robes and drank out of goblets of gold; 
that the wines of Germany fairly made him weep, and that: 
he considered it, therefore, a barbarous country. A firm 
upholder of papal infallibility, Cajetanus had been known 
to intimate that the church only existed for the sake of the 
Pope. He had come now to Augsburg, where the Diet of 
the Empire was in session, to preach a crusade against the 
Turks; to make Bohemia conform to the mother church; 
and to bring the red haf to the Archbishop of Mainz. 
Arrived in the city after parting with friends who feared 
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greatly for his safety, Luther was visited by various per- 
sons who gave him sympathy if not encouragement. “Do 
you wish,” said Serralonga, a good-natured Italian diplo- 
matist, “to play at running the ring with the cardinal? 
Do you think that the clector will take up arms on your 
account?” — “I do not think it,” was the reply, “nor is it 
my wish.” —‘ And where will you be then?” —*“ Under 
the heavens.” 

At the first interview with Cajetanus, which was held in 
the presence of three of Luther’s friends, of a papal legate 
and of this same Serralonga, the monk showed to the car- 
dinal all the respect that was due from a subordinate to 
one so vastly above him in rank. He threw himself on 
the ground the whole length of his body, and only rose 
when bidden. The churchman had evidently thought that 
the mere magic of his presence was causing this heretic to 
quail; but Luther now asked him to point out in detail his 
particular errors. Cajetanus mentioned two, -— the denial 
that the merits of the saints formed a treasure of the church, 
and the doctrine that faith was necessary to make the sacra- 
ment effectual. Papal bulls were brought out in favor of 
the church’s position, and Luther found himself declaring 
that the papal bulls were of no account if contradicted by 
the plain sense of Scripture. The issue had been fairly 
joined, papal omnipotence had been denied, and the old 

.conservative, stubborn theology stood over against the new 
spirit of criticism. Cajetanus kept repeating incessantly, 
“Recant and see thine error; thus the Pope wills it and 
not otherwise, whether thou like it or no.” The interro- 
gation was continued a second and a third day; Luther's 
request to have his teachings submitted to the great uni- 
versities was denied, and the interviews grew more and 
more stormy. Upon Cajetanus imputing to one of the 
bulls a meaning which was manifestly false, Luther lost all 
yOu. I— 8 
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patience. “Do not let your Reverend Paternity think that 
the Germans are wholly ignorant of grammar,” he cried 
in anger. ‘ Go,” said the cardinal, “and come back to me 
no more till you are willing to recant.” He afterward 
said to Staupitz, “I will speak no more with this monster, 
for he has deep eyes and wonderful fancies in his head.” 

The next that we hear of Luther, he is flying for his life 
from Augsburg, at night, through a postern gate, on a 
hard-trotting nag, and clad only in his monk’s cowl, without 
trousers. He had heard that an attempt was to be made to 
hold him fast and deliver him up, and we know now that 
Cajetanus was actually provided with a papal brief desig- 
nating Brother Martin as a stubborn heretic and ordering 
his arrest. Ban and interdict stood at the disposal of the 
cardinal; in whatever locality refuge might be offered to 
Luther no bell could be rung, no sacrament performed, no 
corpse even receive Christian burial. The fugitive had 
left behind him a letter for Cajetanus, in which he said that 
he had done everything as became an obedient son of the 
church. Notwithstanding the distance, his poverty, the 
infirmity of his health, he had come to Augsburg to be 
called to account. The legate had bid him begone unless 
he were willing to recant; now he could stay no longer. 
His last resource was to make an appeal, not only from the 
cardinal, but from the Pope himself, so long as the latter 
should continue to be misinformed concerning him. This 
appeal, which called for a fair and impartial hearing before 
learned and just men and in a safe place, was attached 
by a friendly notary to the door of the Augsburg cathedral 
soon after the escape. Luther carried with him one com- 
fort in his flight: he had seen that there were other com- 
plaints against Rome than those which he himself had 
formulated ; he had leained that his cause was in a fair 
way to become the cause of the country at large. The 
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imperial diet at Augsburg had refused to contribute to the 
crusade on the express grounds of the evils inflicted by 
Rome on the German nation, 

Nothing shows more clearly Luther’s growing importance 
and influence in Germany, than the timid and cautious 
manner in which he was next approached. The case was 
intrusted now to a very different man from the haughty 
Cajetanus—to the papal chamberlain Miltitz, who was 
to begin the attack by bribing the elector Frederick with 
the golden rose. Miltitz, a German who had gone to 
Rome to seek his fortune, because he was hampered at home 
by being one of twenty-four children, was excellently fitted 
for his mission. He could rise to any occasion, could be 
serious and dignified, or could hold his own at the wildest 
drinking bout. The conduct of the present campaign was 
to be left to his discretion ; he was to be affable or severe, 
to strike or conciliate as the case might demand. Should 
he need them, anathemat of various kinds were supplied 
against the “son of perdition, yea of Satan.” “ Miltitz has 
brought the rose,” wrote a friend of Luther’s, “and with it 
briefs by no means rosy.” 

But when the legate found how widespread was the 
movement, and how warm the supporters of the reformer, 
he determined that severity would be of no avail, and called 
upon Tetzel, not Luther, to appear before his judgment 
seat. Tetzel refused; it was as much as his life was 
worth, he wrote, to leave Leipzig, “for Martin Luther, 
the Augustinian has so roused and moved the mighty 
against me, that am nowhere safe.” Miltitz went to Leip- 
zig, interviewed. the indulgence-hawker, heard all that he 
had to say, and then pronounced him arogue. The poor 
Dominican, accused among other things of embezzling part 
of the money he had collected, was terribly hurt at the out- 
come of the interview, and never raised his head again. 
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Six months later, hearing that he was on his death-bed, 
Luther had the generosity to write him a letter bidding 
him “be comforted; that the affair had not been begun on 
his account, but that the child had quite a different father.” 

Luther was little affected by a hint of one of Miltitz’s 
followers that a bishopric awaited him if he would only 


_recant; but the legate did persuade him to enter into a 


truce in the course of which the matter was to be referred 
to some erudite bishop; in the meanwhile a conciliatory 
and submissive letter was to be despatched by the reformer 
to Rome. Outwardly on the best of terms, the two men 
took their evening meal together, and at parting Miltitz 
gave the kiss of peace; “ The kiss of Judas,” Luther called 
it later, and the legate’s tears he described as ‘ crocodile’s 
ars.” 

The little period of rest did not last long. Unaware of 
the agreement of Miltitz, other champions of the church 
were preparing to come forward, notably the great dis- 
putant of the age, the theologian John Eck. As knights 
of old, seeking a joust, went round from court to court, so 
this literary gladiator of imposing presence and loud voice 
was ready for any fray. It was said that it mattered little 
to him which side he espoused: he had once been employed 
by the banking honse of Fugger to controvert the teach- 
ings of the church with regard to lending at interest. 

Keck had written a commentary, called the Obelisks, upon 
eighteen of Luther’s theses; the latter had answered by 
The Asterisks of Luther against the Obelisks of Heck, and 
his erratic, flighty friend, Andrew Bodenstein, called Carl- 
stadt, had written no less than four hundred and six theses 
attacking Eck and Tetzel. Eck, who posed as a warm 
upholder of the old philosophy, and who was peculiarly 
annoyed at this time by the appearance of a satirical wood- 
cut representing scholasticism in a coach and four driving 
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rapidly to hell, while another coach surmounted by a cru- 
cifix was mounting heavenward, challenged Carlstadt to 
a public disputation at some university, and at the same 
time sent word to Luther, “ You will see by the schedule 
of dispute that I have laid down propositions not so much 
against Bodenstein as against your writings.” 

Duke George of Saxony, liberal to a certain éxtent, 
though holding fast to the fundamental doctrines of the 
church, was pleased that his university should be honored 
by the presence of such great men, and offered his city of 
Leipzig, and even the hall of his own castle, as the scene of 
the dispute. The greatest preparations were made for the 
event, and Luther, in the interim, plunged into studies in 
church history that were to yield him remarkable results, 
Gradually his horizon was broadening in all directions; He 
had already begun to have his doubts about the fundamen- 
tal pretensions of the Papacy. ‘I do not know,” he wrote, 
“whether the Christian faith can bear having any other 
head of the universal church on earth than Christ him- 
self;” and again, “I am looking through papal decrees 
for my disputation, and must whisper in your ear that I 
find it hard to decide whether the Pope is Antichrist or 
merely his apostle.” Ie was going io Leipzig “ to strike 
out straight at the Roman snakes, at papal tyranny and 
deceit”; he was climbing a very different kind of scala 
senta from the one he had found in Rome! 

The proceedings at Leipzig were opened with great 
form and ceremony, Leipzig students being detailed to 
walk with the Wittenberg masters in the grand procession, 
and Duke George himself attenditig the sessions. The 
combat began by a discussion between Carlstadt and Eck 
on divine grace and free-will, —a discussion that unfortu- 
nately proved so wearisome as to send many of the hearers 
to sleep. The professional disputant proved superior to 
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his antagonist at every point, the more so as the latter 
desired and needed aid from books which he was not 
allowed to produce; nor was the dignity of the occasion 
enhanced by Carlstadt’s willingness, when at a loss for 
words, to be helped by whispers and by notes from the 
lookers-on. 

But after a few days the real combat began, and Luther 
and Eck locked arms on the question of the divine right 
of the Papacy. The views that were now brought forward 
differed as totally as did the outward appearance and 
manner of the two antagonists, Eck, tall, solid, square, 
with the voice of a tragedian or of a town crier, insisted 
that, in the bishopric of Rome and in the power of the keys 
alike, the Pope was, and had always been, recognized to 
be the direct successor of St. Peter. Luther, at this time 
spare of frame, spent with care and study, though always 
with a cheerful countenance, pointed out that the church 
had flourished elsewhere before the see of Rome could 
possibly have been founded, that the proofs of Rome's 
precedence and antiquity were only the “very frigid” 
decrees of the pontiffs of the last four centuries, as opposed 
to the proven history of eleven hundred years. Had not 
the Greeks for centuries belonged to the Christian church 
and acknowledged nobody save their own patriarchs? Had 
the Council of Nicwa or the church fathers looked upon the 
Pope as head of Christendom? 

But Eck had his quiver full of poisoned arrows, and he 
suddenly forced his antagonist into admissions that terri- 
fied his hearers, and evoked an oath from Duke George, 
which was heard in every corner of the hall. Eck an- 
swered the argument about the Greek church by saying 
calmly that the Greeks were heretics beyond reach of sal- 
vation, and showed triumphantly that among the errois 
for which John Huss had gone to the stake in Constance 
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were the assertions that faith in the headship of the 
Roman church was not necessary to salvation, and that the 
church on earth needed no head at all. Luther was fairly 
caught in the toils of his adversaries; it was a part of the 
gospel of every Saxon to believe in Huss as the incarnation 
of sedition and heresy. Up to this time Luther himself 
had had the same feeling; he had once come upon a 
writing of the Bohemian preacher and had slammed the 
book to, and thrust it away as a thing of evil. Now, 
driven to bay, he was forced to acknowledge before friends 
and foes that many of these teachings were right Christian 
and evangelical, thus sealing his beach with Rome. He 
had asserted that a council of holy church could be in 
error; that the Council of Constance had been in error 
when it tried John Iluss and condemned him to.a cruel 
death: what need of further inquiries or disputations? 
“ We are all Hussites without knowing it,” he wrote to his 
friend Spalatin, the secretary of Frederick the Wise, “ yea, 
St. Paul and St. Augustine were actual Hussites.” He 
was amazed, he declared, that the pure evangelical truth 
should have been accursed for more than a century. 
Meanwhile, of great importance for the future of the 
Reformation was tho fact, that in January of this same 
year, 1519, ihe Emperor Maximilian had succumbed to an 
attack of illness, brought on, it is said, by rage at the atti- 
tude of the tavern-keepors of his own Tyrolese city of Inns- 
bruck, who refused to harbor his retinue without better 
prospect of remuneration. It was June before the ques- 
tion as to who should succeed to the “ Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation” was finally brought to a settle- 
ment, Within the limits of those five months falls one 
of the most active and exciting electoral campaigns ever 
waged in Germany. The rank and prestige of the differ- 
ent candidates, the sacrifices made by all parties to attain 
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their ends, the interested concern of the chief European 
powers, the importance of the outcome for the rising tide 
of Protestantism, — everything combined to make this im- 
perial election different from any that had gone before. 

It is difficult to understand just why the imperial office 
should have been such an object of desire; neither Maxi- 
milian nor Fredevick III. had seemed to preatly prize it; 
pecuniary benefit there was none. Yet in a way there 
was great respect for the time-honored institution; it was 
thé fourth of the great monarchies mentioned in Daniel’s 
vision, the one that was to endure until the end of time; a 
certain tacit precedence was accorded its head by all other 
European sovereigns. Moreover, the title was a convenient 
stepping-stone for men of large ambition —he who held it 
was, as a matter of course, considered the proper leader in 
a war against the Turks. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, on through 
the next two hundred years, complications with the Otto- 
man Empire form the key-note to European politics. It 
is the reversal of the crusades—under the sign of the 
cimeter as many expeditions are hurled against Christian 
Europe as ever troubled the repose of Islam. The dream 
of Maximilian’s life had been to lead a host against this 
enemy ; ever since they took Constantinople, in 1453, they 
had harassed the borders of Hungary. Now, more than 
ever, there was need of stemming the swelling tide. No 
Adolphus of Nassau, chosen for his mediocrity, but a 
strong and resolute and warlike emperor was needed, with 
great resources at his command. 

Although Maximilian, in fits of impecuniousness, had 
more than once bartered for the sale of his influence as re- 
garded the succession, — notably with England and with 
Hungary, — he had, in his heart of hearts, always intended 
that the imperial mantle should fall upon the shoulders 
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of his own grandson, the young King Charles of Spain. 

With Hungary, Bohemia, Naples, the Netherlands, Mexico, 

Peru, Jerusalem, and other realms, some real, some vision- 

ary, there would thus be united on one head no less than 
twenty-five crowns. 

Naturally enough, a youth with such splendid prospects 
had been the object of solicitude in many directions. From 
the time when he was a year old, the question of his 
marriage had agitated all the courts of Europe; no less 
than ten times had he been affianced before wedding his 
Portuguese bride; for his guardians and councillors, chiefly 
leading statesmen in the Netherlands, like Chiévres and 
Adrian of Utrecht, had not scrupled to break one projected 
union after another, according to the weather-vane of 
policy. Nor had there been wanting other intrigues. The 
regent Margaret had been regularly paid by old Ferdinand 
of Aragon to keep the boy from appearing in Castile and 
attempting to gain popularity. 

In such an attitude of calculation, with all natural fam- 
ily life rendered impossible by the insanity of his mother, 
who spent her time in brooding over the grave of her faith- 
less husband, the boy had grown up cold, selfish, and 
taciturn. “Ee is as unapproachable as an idol,” so an 
English ambassador described him when he had reached 
the age of seventeen. His development had been singu- 
larly slow; although before his tenth year he had shown 
a strong love for hunting, much to the delight of Maxi- 
milian, who was sure, now, he said, that the boy was a 
Hapsburg. A portrait of Charles, painted after he had 
already, at the age of sixteen, become king of Spain, shows 
the features of a much younger lad; nor had he up to this 
time succeeded in mastering either the Spanish or the Ger- 
man languages. His health often gave rise to anxiety; 
we hear of faintiug fits, of something like epilepsy, of 
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attacks so severe that recovery was doubtful. Was it con- 
sciousness of his own deficiencies, or was it the sense of a 
certain dormant power, that made him appear in a Spanish 
tourney with a snow-white shield on which was emblazoned 
the word nondum, or “not yet”? The regular motto that 
he later adopted was plus ultra, or “ more beyond.” 

By the time Charles, born with the century, was eigh- 
teen, Maximilian had determined to have him appointed 
“king of the Romans and future emperor ” during his own 
lifetime. With this end in view, and supplied with funds 
from Spain, the emperor approached different members of 
the electoral college, and persuaded four out of the seven 
to promise him in writing that they would vote in favor of 
the plan. It was hoped that within a month the corona- 
tion might take place. The chief opposition came from 
the court of Rome, and one at least of Leo X.’s objections 
was entitled to consideration. How could there be chosen 
a new king of the Romans when Maximilian himself could 
boast of no other title, having never been crowned at 
Rome with the imperial crown? It is true he had com- 
monly been called emperor, but that was by courtesy of 
the Pope! Neverin the history of the empire had there 
been two kings of the Romans at the same time. 

Leo’s real cause for dread was lest a man who was 
already king of Naples should come to wear the imperial 
crown: it was the old fatal combination of Hohenstaufen 
times, the combination that made the Papacy feel as though 
its dominions were enclosed in a vice. “Do you know,” 
Leo once said* to the Venetian ambassador, who has 
recorded the remark, “how far it is from here to the bor- 
ders of the Neapolitan territory?” — “ Forty miles.” “The 
Catholic king must not become king of the Romans.” So 
bulls and decisions of former days were brought forward 
to support the contention, and it was evident that if a rival 
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could be found for Charles, he would be sure of the Pope’s 
favor. 

Before his schemes had ripened into fulfilment, Maxi- 
milian was gathered to his fathers. In spite of the sums 
expended, in spite of the compacts made, the agreement 
as to the succession was pronounced null and void. It 
was a far different matter, said the electors, to choose a 
king of the Romans who might not be called upon to rule 
for many years, and to elect the aciual head of the nation. 
The lists were thus thrown open and the great contest 
began. In answer to a letter of the young Spanish king 
announcing his hopes and expectations, [Francis I. of France 
wrote back that he and Charles were “two friends who 
were suing for the favor of one and the same dame.” 
Nor could a more redoubtable antagonist have well been 
found. Since the battle of Marignano, won over the Swiss 
in 1515, Francis had been known as a brave warrior and 
skilful general. Young, ambitious, unscrupulous, he was 
at the head of a strong, well-consolidated monarchy and 
with vast resources in his hands. Charles, on the other 
hand, lord though he was of many scattered lands, was 
already hard pressed for money; his Spanish cities, on the 
verge of revolution, turned a deal ear to all his demands, 
while his old device nondum would as yet have fitly ap- 
plied to his experience in war. 

Pope Leo espoused the cause of Francis as though it 
had been his own; his legates were instructed to instil 
into the mind of the French king that he was about to 
acquire the imperial dignity through the “favor and giace 
of his Holiness,” for which favor and grace he was oxpected 
to make some substantial return. Nor was Leo’s boast so 
utterly vain, — three of the seven electors were dignitaries 
of the church, and each was now promised advancement in 
rank in return for his vote. Treves and Cologne were to 
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receive cardinals’ hats, while the Archbishop of Mainz was 
to become perpetual legate of the Roman see for the whole 
of Germany. Had the Pope been actuated by the least 
regard for the larger interests of the church, he would, 
indeed, have thrown himself into the arms of Charles and 
moved heaven and earth to procure his election; for he, 
far better than his rival, was in a position to ward off the 
two great dangers that threatened Catholic Christendom. 
The rapacious Turks, who but recently had been ravaging 
the shores of the Mediterranean and had all but succeeded 
in capturing his Holiness himself, were actually quartered 
on the lands of:the house of Hapsburg, and Chailes’s every 
personal interest would impel him to head an army that 
should drive them back. The bigoted character, on the other 
hand, and the early training of the grandson of Ferdinand 
and Isabella made it just as certain that he would wage 
war to the knife with the rising power of Lutheranism. 
It is true, with regard to both of these matters, Francis 
made great professions. His hand in the hand of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, he swore on his honor that in the event of 
his election he would be in Constantinople within three 
years or die in the attempt. Already he had laid plaus for 
restoring the empire of the East with the Pope’s aid, and 
placing its crown on his own head. But all this was the 
mere selfish dream of ambition; Francis had no real reason 
for hating either Turks or German Lutherans, and the 
future was to show thag, when it served his ends, he could 
condescend to an alliance with both. © 

The sums formerly squandered by Maximilian in the 
matter of Charles’s election were the merest trifle in com- 
parison with the outlays that now were needed. The 
French king had expressed his willingness to spend one- 
half of his yearly revenue for the attainment of his object ; 
his agents travelled like princes, and eight hundred horses 
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at one time were provided for the retinues of three of them. 
Their set plan was to dazzle by reports of their master’s 
power, of his riches, of his great deeds. “ As the sun out- 
shines the stars,” they proclaimed, “so far does he surpass 
all other princes.” The young king of Spain, with his 
finances already considerably involved, could not begin to 
compete with Francis in the single matter of bribing the 
electors, although it was computed afterward that he had 
spent in all nearly a million ducats. 

The supporters of the Spanish aspirant were for a while 
in the depths of despair; the one and only escape from 
disastrous defeat seemed to be for Charles to renounce his 
pretensions in favor of his brother Ferdinand. The latter, 
although only sixteen years of age, had shown qualities 
that were likely to endear him to the German nation. He 
passed for clever and thoughtful; Pope Leo considered 
that he had piu spirito than Charles, while Erasmus wrote 
of him in Ferdinando magna spes est. But when the plan 
of withdrawing his own claim in favor of another mem- 
ber of his family was broached to the young king of Spain, 
it met with a downright refusal. The choice of Ferdinand, 
Charles declared, was not to be thought of for a moment, 
it meant loss and dishonor to himself, it meant the com- 
plete and perpetual ruin of the house of Hapsburg. Was 
he not the elder, had not his grandfather nominated him 
his successor, and the electors given their promise in his 
favor? It was absolutely necessary that he and no other 
should become emperor of the Romans, “for the good of 
the holy faith and the hurt and destruction of infidels.” 

In the rush and strain of the electoral contest a third 
and even a fourth candidate came to the fore. A hint from 
the Pope put it into the head of Cardinal Wolsey that 
there was a chance of success for the English king. An 
envoy was sent from England with directions to make 
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cautious proposals and see how they would be received; 
but unfortunately for the result of his mission, he was sup- 
plied with no funds for purposes of bribery. He was well 
treated on his arrival, but politely told that he had come 
too late. Far different was the candidacy of Frederick of 
Saxony, the patron of Martin Luther. This prince could 
easily have obtained the crown had he so desired; three of 
the electors, unable to unite on either Charles or Francis, 
were willing to compromise on him, while his own vote, 
which, according to the sentiment of the time, might well 
have been cast for himself, would have given him an abso- 
lute majority. But fear of responsibility and conscious- 
ness of the limited nature of his own resources caused this 
excellent prince to refuse the proffered honor. 

In the end the French king overreached himself by his 
very zeal. The autocratic electors came to the conclusion 
that a man so powerful as his envoys pictured Francis 
would not be at all to their liking; he had crushed all 
independence in France, he would, it was feared, do his 
utmost to be absolute in Germany. The emissaries from 
Spain had used far more tact and judgment; they had 
lauded the electors as the powerful allies whom their 
master needed and longed for in his approaching conflict 
with the Turks. A great tide of public sentiment set in 
in Charles’s favor, and public sentiment was beginning to 
be a power with which it was absolutely necessary to 
reckon. Was not this a Hapsburg prince? Was he not 
the grandson of that brilliant Maximilian whom all had 
loved in spite of his faults? As for Francis, he was wholly 
of foreign blood; he was the natural ally, too, of the Pope, 
and even the hearts of good Catholics were filled at this 
time with anger on account of the abuses practised by the 
Roman court. The majority, indeed, would still have pre- 
ferred Ferdinand, not only for his personal good qualities, 
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but also because, unhampered by the possession of foreign 
crowns, he was likely to pass the greater part of his time 
in Germany. But this, as we have seen, was not to be; 
and at the final election, held at Frankfort, the vote in 
Charles’s favor was unanimous. At the eleventh hour 
Pope Leo withdrew his opposition, and, in the face of the 
inevitable, tried to make friends with the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness. 

The electors before finally committing themselves had 
seen fit to bind their new lord by making him sign a capitu- 
lation or electoral compromise in which he not only agreed 
to respect their own liberties and prerogatives, but promised 
to bring neither foreign soldiers nor foreign officials into 
the land, to hold all intercourse in the German or Latin 
languages, and to hold no courts of justice and summon no 
imperial subjects outside the boundaries of the empire. No 
one might be placed under the ban unless formal proceed- 
ings should have first taken place. In all the affairs which 
it covered the Golden Bull was to be carefully observed; 
vast monopolies like those in the hands of the banking- 
house of Fugger were to be restrained, and a halt was to 
be called to the aggressions of the court of Rome. 

So undoubted a triumph as the election had been, the 
rejoicing in many quarters was forced and hollow. “The 
new emperor himself was on the verge of bankruptcy; 
the discontent in the Spanish cities had blazed into open 
warfare. All the gold that Cortez could offer from the 
newly discovered mines of Mexico could furnish little 
relief, and at the different courts of Europe outward signs 
of good-will, such as public Ze Dewms and fulsome writings 
of congratulation, could not effectually conceal the most 
hostile intrigues. The Pope was arranging for a coalition 
of which the French king was to be the head; Francis 
was moving heaven and earth to secure the friendship of 
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England, and had already appointed that meeting near 
Calais which was to be known in history as the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

In spite, however, of his poverty and his political cares, 
Charles’s coronation at Aix was a magnificent pageant; 
the splendor of his apparel, the number of his mounted 
attendants, the skill with which he managed his splendid 
white steed,—all excited the utmost enthusiasm. In 
accordance with the tastes and desires of the person most 
concerned, the religious character of the ceremony was 
brought into special prominence. At the door of Charle- 
magne’s cathedral the new emperor was met by the arch- 
bishops of Cologne, Treves, and Mainz, who gave him their 
blessing “as though he had been a bride.” Before the 
high altar he prostrated himself in the form of the cross; 
he swore to uphold the Catholic faith, to protect the holy 
church with due subjection and fidelity, — vows which he 
never forgot and the maintenance of which became the 
ruling passion of his life. 

The most formidable antagonist the church had ever had 
was meanwhile keeping several printing-presses busy with 
ringing addresses to the German people, and with defences 
of his position. One to the “ Christian Nobility ” presented 
with the directness of a bombardment the most damning 
array of charges against the Papacy; “the time for silence 
is past, the time for speech has come,” were the opening 
words, and one by one the walls of straw and paper set up 
around the church were undermined and demolished. It 
is not true that no one may judge a Pope, that he alone 
may interpret Scripture, he alone call a council. He is 
full of worldly pomp and pride, he is “carried by men like 
an idol,” he is attended by three thousand secretaries — a 
“crowd of crawling vermin” —and rides out with from 
three to four thousand mule-riders. For his traffic in Ger- 
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man benefices, for his “cheating and lying, robbing and 
stealing, debauchery and villany, and all kinds of contempt 
of God” he must needs have a special counting-house at 
Rome. All the grievances of the ages are mustered up: 
the Constantine Donation, the forged deeds of gift of Char- 
lemagne, the claim to having founded the Holy Roman 
Empire, the question of investiture, the demand that the 
emperors should kiss the Pope’s foot, should do him hom- 
age, should hold his bridle and stirrup, the spurning of the 
Hohenstaufens, and the assumption of temporal rule over 
Naples and Sicily. 

In another writing, On the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, Luther attacked the fundamental doctrines of 
the church, and declared that four of the seven sacraments 
were of no binding force whatever. He thereby aroused a 
fiercer storm than by any possible attack on open and ap- 
parent abuses. Glapion, the father confessor of Charles V., 
who up to this point had been in favor of conciliation, 
declared that he felt now as though he had been scourged 
and pummelled from head to foot. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
too, anxious as he was to reform certain abuses, turned 
coldly away and definitely declared for the old doctrines; 
while no less a person than Henry VIII. of England took 
up his royal pen against the bold iconoclast, and wielded 
it with such effect that he gained from the church the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith.” 

Luther’s third great writing of this year, 1520, On the 
Freedom of a Christian Man, was not polemical in char- 
acter, but rather gave a positive system of religion and 
showed the relation of faith and works. It was prefaced, 
however, by the letter he had once promised Miltitz to 
write to Leo X. This begins respectfully, though it warns 
the Pope against thinking he can do what he will in heaven, 
hell, and purgatory. The Roman court, on the other hand, 
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is compared to Sodom, Gomorrah, and Babylon, and Leo 
is represented as sitting like a sheep among wolves, like 
Daniel with the lions, or Ezekiel with the scorpions. 
Luther is sorry for Leo; it is a pity he could not have 
been Pope in better days, and that he cannot now support 
life on a simple benefice or on his private income. But 
there is uo help now for the pestilential state of affairs: 
“All is over with the papal see; God’s unceasing wrath 
hath fallen upon it; it opposes general councils and will 
neither be instructed nor reformed; .. . the malady scoffs 
at the cure; neither horse nor chariot heeds the driver.” 
The Babylonian Captivity and the Freedom of a Chris- 
tian Man, as well as the dedicatory letter to Leo X,, 
were written with the knowledge that Rome had at last 
done her worst and issued a decisive bull of condemnation ; 
the letter, indeed, was dated back so as not to seem a 
direct retaliation. This bull, Hesurge Domine, was to be 
the righteous retribution for the whole catalogue of the 
reformer’s past misdeeds; in its composition all of his 
old enemies, Prierias, Cajetanus, and Eck, had a hand, 
and many a session was necessary to its completion. The 
former Leipzig disputant was intrusted with its publica- 
tion in Germany. Beginning with an appeal to God, the 
saints, and the whole church, against the foxes, boars, and 
other wild beasts that are devastating the Lord’s vineyard, 
the document goes on to vaunt the fatherly long-suffering 
of the Pope, — even now his heart is so oppressed that he 
can scarcely speak out, —and to declare that various errors 
condemned by church councils are being sown among the 
German nation by godless babblers incited by the devil. 
Forty-one passages are then quoted from Luther’s writings 
and pronounced heretical, among them the denial that to 
burn heretics is in accordance with the Holy Spirit. The 
most prominent place is given to reflections upon the 
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sanctity of the priesthood and upon the power assumed 
by the Pope. All.of Luther’s books, wherever found, are 
at once to be burnt; he himself and all his favorers, if 
they do not retract within sixty days, are to suffer the 
punishment of notorious, stubborn, and condemned here- 
tics. Princes and potentates, all in short who do not help 
to carry out the sentence and eventually to bind and 
deliver over the chief offender, are freely threatened with 
ban and interdict. 

Slowly the papal legates made their way northward with 
this dire instrument of destruction. Eck was given the 
privilege of inserting as many as twenty-four names of 
those who were to share in Luthex’s punishment; Carra- 
ciolo and.Aleander were to appear at the Diet of the 
Empire, and rouse that body to a sense of its bounden 
duty. The reception accorded the bull differed greatly 
in different places: in some towns it was obeyed and the 
Lutheran books were committed to the flames; in others 
it met with scorn and derision. In Magdeburg it was 
affixed to the pillory; in Mainz, when the executioner 
from the scaffold asked the people whether he whose 
books were to be burned had been lawfully condemned, 
there was a universal shout that he had not been con- 
demned at all; the ceremony was interrupted and Alean- 
der almost stoned to death. At the very time when 
Luther was engaged on his Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, it had appeared in Leipzig and been received 
with honor. “I hear,” he says, in his peroration to that 
work, “that bulls and papal threats have again been pub- 
lished against me, in which I am urged to recant or be 
declared a heretic. If that be so, may this book form part 
of my future recantation.’ When the bull at last reached 
Wittenberg, his first thoughts turned to the emperor, the 
“noble young scion” who was just making his first appear- 
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ance in Germany. “Oh, that Charles were a man,” he 
cried, “and in Christ’s cause would attack these Satans.” 
But failing such help, he had long since made up his mind 
what steps to take in his own defence. He had written 
some months before, “I despise alike the favor and the 
fury of Rome; . . . let her condemn and burn my books; 
I, in my turn, unless I can find no fire, will condemn 
and publicly burn the whole pontifical law, that swamp of 
heresies.” 

The moment for this demonstration had now come. 
It was announced to the students of Wittenberg that they 
were invited to the pious and religious spectacle of a 
judgment by fire. By the hour appointed a vast crowd 
had assembled in the square before the Elster gate, where 
a quantity of wood was heaped together and ignited. 
There was thrown into the flames not only a copy of the 
obnoxious bull, but a collection as well of the decretals 
and of the canon law. The fire was meant to symbolize 
the consignment to destruction and oblivion of the whole 
papal see. The students outdid their master in zeal for 
his cause; they sang dirges and Ze Deums as the decretals 
vanished into smoke, and with a papal bull two yards long 
fluttering from a pole, they drove round the town and 
collected the books of Luther’s enemies with which to 
feed the flames. Such a demonstration as this was of the 
kind that leads to revolution and bloodshed. « Hitherto,” 
wrote Luther to Spalatin, “ the matter has been mere play, 
now it becomes earnest.” And again soon after, “ The 
tumult rages gloriously ; it seems to me as if it never can 
be calmed until the day of judgment!” 

Up to this point the ways of Charles V. and of Martin 
Luther had not directly crossed, but the emperor’s first 
general Diet, held in Worms in 1521, was to prove an 
epoch in the lives of both. Never before had an imperial 
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Diet been graced by the presence of so many distinguished 
princes; the city could scarcely harbor their splendid reti- 
nues. Young Philip of Hesse brought six hundred horses ; 
while even before the sessions began, Elector Frederick the 
Wise had paid out some four thousand guldens in food for 
his followers. Games and pageants filled the intervals not 
occupied by serious business. The main question before 
the Diet, apart from the affair of Luther, was the reés- 
tablishment of the council of regency, or Retchsregiment, 
which Maximilian had allowed to fall into abeyance. The 
matter resolved itself into a trial of strength between 
Charles and his princes, which ended in a compromise: 
there was to be a council, but with a Stadtholder, not a 
president, and the first Stadtholder was to be the emperor’s 
brother Ferdinand. The council was to be permanent, 
but could only unfold its full powers in the absence of 
Charles from Germany. The import of all this for the 
Reformation was, that at the critical moment the emperor’s 
actions were hampered by others, he could not proceed, as 
he would have proceeded in the Netherlands, and stamp 
out this heresy with fire and sword. Nor could he, with- 
out breaking his electoral compact, place Martin Luther, 
unheard, under the ban of the empire. He would gladly 
have done so; the papal legate, Aleander, who was con- 
stantly at his side, urged him to the step; but the princes 
had first to be consulted, and the princes decided to grant 
the reformer a hearing. 

It was a strange position for Charles, who in this very 
same year defended the severity of the Spanish Inquisition 
against the Pope himself, to have to despatch a summons 
to the worst of heretics and to use the conventional form 
of address, “* Honorable, beloved, and pious”! Luther was 
asked to place himself under the charge of the messenger 
and to come to Worms and render an account of his 
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books and of his teachings. In the interval the Diet dis- 
cussed the reform of the chamber court, and actually 
brought to pass a new military schedule or Reichsmairikel, 
based on the “ Roman month,” or simplest levy of twelve 
thousand men with funds to support them for six weeks — 
the minimum term for an expedition to Rome. An artificial 
arrangement, but each prince knew henceforth what was 
his proportion of the general levy, and the whole number 
of Roman months could be indefinitely increased. 

Luther’s appearance at the Diet had been awaited with 


‘the greatest eagerness. Many believed that, could he be 


made to recant his errors of doctrine, he might prove a 
chosen instrument to correct the flagrant abuses in the 
church. Soon after the election of Charles V. the latter's 
ambassador in Rome had urged him to show favor to a 
certain Brother Martin, as the Pope was extraordinarily 
afraid of him and might through this fear be gained as an 
ally. Charles had been pleased with Luther’s early writings; 
neither he nor his father confessor was blind to the need 
of reform. Glapion had even threatened him with divine 
punishment unless he should rid the church of scandal. 
But the heresies uttered at the Leipzig Disputation, the 
writing against the holy sacraments, and the burning of 
the papal bull were too much for the man whose one thought, 
as he wrote himself, was “the exaltation aud the increase 
of our Holy Catholic faith.” At this very Diet he angrily 
threw on the ground a letter from Luther appealing to him, 
as Athanasius had done to the emperors of old, and implor- 
ing that, true or false, his doctrines be not condemned 
unheard. The legate Aleander could write confidently to 
the Pope: “Czsar has the best inclination of any man 
born this thousand years; .. . if he persevere as he has 
begun, he will carry everything according to our wishes.” 

Whatever the attitude of the emperor, Aleander could 
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not blind himself to the general sentiment at the Diet of 
Worms. For his own satisfaction’ he calls Luther thief, 
assassin, monster, Arius, and Mohammed, but he has to 
acknowledge that a legion of poor nobles as well as the 
“race of grammarians and poets of whom Germany is full ” 
are all on the reformer’sside. “All Germany,” he writes, 
“is at present in commotion, nine out of ten cry‘ Luther,’ 
and the tenth, even if he cares nothing for what Luther 
says, cries ‘Down with the court of Rome!’ Every one 
shrieks and calls ‘Council, council,’ and will have it on 
German ground.” At the very door of the hall of assem- 
bly the legate was treated to a humiliating poke in the 
ribs by a zealous Lutheran. 

The man who had caused all this commotion was now 
hurrying rapidly to Worms. Never for a moment had he 
thought of disregarding the summons ; well or ill, he would 
set out, he wrote to Spalatin, “for it is not permitted to me 
to doubt that if Caesar call me Iam called of the Lord.” 
He hoped for Charles’s own sake that the latter would not 
stain his hands with his, Luther’s, blood; no good had come 
to the Emperor Sigismund after the murder of Huss, seeing 
that his queen, Barbara, had eloped with another man, while 
he himself had died without offspring. When Spalatin 
warned him against trusting to the safe-conduct, Luther 
answered that he would go to Worms though the devils 
there were as thick as the tiles on the roofs. John Huss 
had been burned, but the truth had not been burned with 
him. The journey to Worms proved a veritable triumphal 
progress. The town of Wittenberg had placed a covered 
carriage at the reformer’s disposal, and with him rode 
Amsdorf, a young Pomeranian noble, and a monk of his 
own order—two other friends, Schurf and Jonas, having 
gone on before. From, every city crowds streamed out to 
see and welcome the man of the hour; at Erfurt, the home 
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of humanism, he was met by a mounted deputation from 
the university, with the rector, Eoban Hess, at its head ; 
the walls, the streets, and even the roofs of the houses 
were thronged with excited people. He preached in the 
Erfurt church, and Hess records that when he showed the 
long-closed way to Heaven’s blessings, the force of his 
words melted the hearts of his hearers as snow melts 
before the breath of spring. 

Arrived in Worms, a crowd of some two thousand per- 
sons, men and women, accompanied Luther to his lodging 
in the house of the Knights of St. John, One of Ale- 
ander’s servants reported to his master that a priest had 
taken the monk in his arms, “and having touched his coat 
three times had gone away glorying as though he had 
touched a relic of the greatest saint in the world.” Hach 
day of his sojourn in Worms was marked by some such 
incident. The young Landgrave of Hesse came to talk 
with him in his lodging, and cmed out, “ Dear doctor, if 
thou art in the right, so may our Lord God help thee.” 
“Blessed be the womb that bare thee!” cried a voice in 
the street as he passed on his way. As he entered the 
hall of assembly to face the grand ordeal of his life, the old 
Landsknecht leader, Frundsberg, clapped him on the shoul- 
der, —“ Little monk, little monk, now goest thou thy way 
to take such a stand as I and many a commander even 
in our sharpest battles have never taken; art thou of good 
intent and certain of thy affair, so go in God’s name and 
be comforted; God will not foisake thee.” 

On the afternoon of Luther’s first hearing, the crowd in 
the streets was so dense that the herald had to lead his 
charge to the hall of audience, in the episcopal palace, 
through gardens and by back ways. Within the building 
was gathered one of the most august assemblies of electors, 
princes, prelates, nobles, and delegates that had ever met 
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together in Germany. The reformer was told not to speak 
unless in answer to a question, and was then shown a heap 
of books which he was ordered 10 acknowledge and retract. 
To the surprise of all, the man whose message had rung 
like a clarion note through the length and breadth of the 
land seemed now, with the eyes of all upon him, actually 
to quail and tremble. In a low voice, in words that were 
hardly comprehensible, he declared that if he spoke with- 
out due consideration he might be overbold and run into 
grievous peril; would not his Imperial Majesty grant him 
more time for deliberation? The answer was that he well 
knew the grounds on which he had been summoned, and 
had had sufficient time for preparation; in the end, how- 
ever, there was granted a delay of twenty-four hours. 

The general impression among Luther's friends was one 
of disappointment; even the Saxon elector was not quite 
satisfied with his protégé. As for Charles, he could hardly 
believe that he had seen before him the author of such 
agoressive books; “ That man would never make a heretic 
of me,” was his final opinion. Aleander was jubilant, and 
even waxed witty at the expense of “the fool who had 
come into the assembly laughing, and had left it in a sadder 
frame of mind.” 

On the second day, with studied words and at some 
length, Luther gaye his reasons for not denying his works 
so long as they could not be refuted from Holy Writ. His 
voice was steady now, and every trace of shyness had van- 
ished. He asked for evidence against himself and for a 
fair trial, and then, suddenly striking a warning note, he 
turned to the young emperor and held him a fiery dis- 
course, excusing his own boldness on the plea that it was 
a duty he owed to his country. He exhorted “this most 
excellent youth, Prince Charles, on whom after God many 
hopes are fixed,” to walk in the fear of the Lord; not to 
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make an evil beginning of “his reign, and thus come to a 
shameful end, like the old kings of Egypt, of Babylon, and 
of Israel. Called to order and asked to give a plain yes 
or no to the questions that had been asked him, Luther 
answered in stirring words: “Since your most Serene 
Majesty and your lordships ask for a simple answer, I will 
give it ‘neither horned nor toothed,’ after this fashion: 
unless I shall be convinced by witness of Scripture or by 
plain reason (for I do not believe in the Pope or in councils 
alone, since it is agreed that they have often erred and 
contradicted themselves), I am overcome by the Scriptures 
which I have adduced and my conscience is caught in the 
word of God. I neither can nor will recant anything, for 
it is neither safe nor right to act against one’s conscience. 
God help me. Amen.” One of the contemporary reports, 
of which there are several, inserts before ‘God help me,” 
the words, “‘ Here I stand. J can no more.” 

By this time it was evening and the candles had already 
been lighted in the hall. Charles hastily dismissed the 
assembly. One who followed Luther reports that he 
seemed to feel an immense joy, and that on entering his 
inn he waved his arms and fairly shouted, “I am through! 
I am through!” He was through, indeed, though his 
worst dangers and perils had but just begun. Frederick 
the Wise said that night to Spalatin: “ Well did Dr. Martin 
speak before the lord emperor and all the princes of the 
empire. He is far too daring.” 

If at this hearing Luther had impressed and astonished 
the members of the Diet, no less a surprise was in store 
for them the following day, when their emperor and head 
presented to them his written opinion on the case in point. 
It was the first public deliverance of this boy of twenty- 
one; yet so incisive was it, so imperious, so utterly charac- 
teristic of the, bigoted Spanish tyrant, that many of the 
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princes, "as Aleander tells us in his report to the Pope, 
“turned paler than if they had died.” He, the descendant 
of kings, archdukes, and dukes who had ever made it 
their care to defend the Catholic faith, was not going to 
be moved by this single monk, who, led astray by his own 
imaginings, was opposing the truths that had prevailed 
for a thousand years. “We have determined in this 
matter rather to stake all our kingdoms and dominions, 
our friends, our own body, blood, life, and soul.” The 
very suspicion of heresy must be wiped away as an ever- 
lasting shame from the noble and most, distinguished 
German nation. Luther is to be denied a further hearing; 
he is to be tolg@ to withdraw and his safe-conduct to be 
respected, but thenceforward he is to be proceeded against 
as an actual and convicted heretic. 
In spite of the vehemence of this utterance, the princes 
demanded and obtained further hearings for the reformer, 
“lest he should say that he had not been given a fair 
chance. These hearings were of a more private nature, 
two of them being before the Archbishop of Treves, who, 
if Aleander can here be believed, offered Luther a high 
church office if only he would recant at the eleventh 
hour. Charles was anxious to hasten the affair; he was 
alarmed at the various signs of sympathy and of revolt. 
A paper was found on the door of his own apartment with 
“ Woe to the land whose king is a child”: a placard on 
the town hall announced that four hundred knights had 
thrown down the gauntlet to the Romanists and intended 
to uphold Luther. The sign of the Bundschuh appeared 
on the wall, with a warning that the peasants “meant a 
great damage.” The deliberations of the princes were 
hastened, and ended in the pronouncement that this man 
was incorrigible, that he must leave Worms, and that, 
after the twenty-one days reserved in his safe-conduct, he 
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must be declared under the ban. To Aleander’ was in- 
trusted the congenial task of drawing up the instrument 
of condemnation. Luther’s own comment, addressed to 
the painter, Lucas Kranach, was that absolutely nothing 
had been accomplished by the hearing, and that it had 
not been fairly conducted. “Oh, we blind Germans,” he 
wrote, “how childishly we act and how wretchedly we let 
the Romanists make fools and apes of us!” 

By the edict of Worms, which branded him as the evil 
one in human form, as the instigator of schism, murder, 
and arson, as the subverter of all laws, Luther was de- 
clared under the empire’s ban; no one might shelter or 
nourish him, but‘he was at once to be seized and handed 
over to the emperor. This decree was signed in irregular 
fashion by Charles and by a number of the princes, after 
the last session of the Diet and after the elector of Saxony 
and other possible favorers of Luther had already taken 
their departure. The petty subterfuge was adopted of 
dating the document back some three weeks, in order to 
give color to the introductory statement that it had been 
passed “by the unanimous advice and with the good will 
of all the estates.” ‘Now you will be content with me,” 
said Charles to Aleander, as he handed him the parch- 
ment with his seal and signature. “ Surely, sire;” was the 
answer, “but much more will be contented his Holiness, 
the Holy See, and all Christendom, and will thank God 
for giving them so holy and religious an emperor.” 


CHAPTER XII 


FRIENDS AND ALLIES OF THE REFORMATION 


Larerarure : Spalatin’s Life of Frederick the Wise is a contemporary 
account by that prince’s secretary. For Hutten we have the excellent 
biography of Strauss, for Sickingen the equally good work of Ullman, 
See also Bezold, Egelhaaf, and Ranke, as before. 


Tux account given by Aleander of the religious ferment 
into which Germany had been thrown was by no means 
overdrawn ; there was no class of the population that was 
not touched by the movement, and no form of expression 
in which men’s feelings did not find vent. Between the 
years 1518 and 1523 the number of yearly publications rose 
from ninety to nine hundred, and by far the greater part 
of them were polemical. Luther’s own individual writings 
up to the latter date numbered more than one hundred. 
Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg, wrote a poem 
on the Wittenberg Nightingale, and announced that the 
false shimmer of the moon that had lured so many to the 
wilderness was now to be put to flight by the red love-light 
of the morning. Albrecht Diirer painted his famous Four 
Apostles with Peter standing behind “John whom Jesus 
loved.” Lucas Kranach drew a series of twenty-six wood- 
cuts of the church as it was, and the church as it should 
be, —on the one hand, the Pope with his triple diadem and 
with princes kissing his toe; on the other, Christ with the 
crown of thorns washing the feet of His disciples. 

Not that all who railed at the abuses of the church were 
in favor of Martin Luther. Erasmus had come out in an 
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open atiack upon some of his doctrines; Reuchlin repudiated 
him, and sent a weak letter of justification to the Catholic 
dukes of Bavaria. But even within the camp of Lutheran- 
ism there were fatal differences as to ways and means ; 
what the scholar expected to gain by arguments and per- 
suasion, the knight thought he could achieve more rapidly 
by force of arms, and the peasant by revolt and violence. 
Each of these elements was to try its turn singly in the 
course of this long struggle, with what success we shall see 
as our narrative proceeds. 

The chief representative of the peaceful party, and 
Luther’s most devoted personal friend, was a certain Philip 
Schwarzerd, of Bretten, son of an armorer who was so 
skilful in forging a suit of armor for Maximilian that the 
latter gave him as coat of arms a lion with one paw on a 
hammer, the other on an anvil. Young Philip had always 
had a strong religious bent, a keen sense of beauty, and 
an independent, critical spirit. The ceremonies of the old 
church, indeed, had so attracted him that he had erected 
an altar at which, in private, he imitated the forms of the 
mass; yet, even at this early age, he doubted a preacher 
who declared that the wooden shoes of the Franciscans had 
been cut from the original apple tree of paradise. 

Reuchlin, who was Schwarzerd’s granduncle, had taken 
the warmest interest in the training of the boy, selecting 
his tutors and his schools, and providing him with rare 
books. Out of love and gratitude Philip bad induced 
some comrades to learn and perform one of the old hu- 
manist’s own Latin comedies, which so delighted Reuchlin 
that he would not rest till he had changed the barbarous 
name of this learned youth into its Greek equivalent — 
Melanchthon. At every stage in his career the young 
scholar was looked upon as a prodigy; once at Heidelberg, 
when the professor was at a loss for a translation and won- 
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dered who could help him, there was a general cry of Me- 
lanchthon, Melanchthon, though the latter had not reached 
the age of fifteen, and was denied his master’s degree on 
the ground of his childlike appearance. Before he was 
nineteen Erasmus was in raptures over him, and called 
immortal God to witness the promise in this youth; whose 
complete command of Greek and Latin, whose penetration, 
and whose purity of diction, whose extraordinary memory 
in short, the “noble, even royal grace of whose gifts ” — 
made a profound impression on the first scholar in Europe. 

Called at the age of twenty-ohe to preside over the 
Greek studies in the university of Wittenberg, Melanchthon 
by his very first discourse on improved methods of study 
made a conquest of all his hearers. Short of stature, 
slender and weak-looking, with a bad habit of holding 
one shoulder lower than the other, he had none of the 
natural advantages on which orators are wont to depend. 
He knitted his brows in an ugly manner, made awkward 
and violent gesticulations, and occasionally stutiered. But 
on those who observed him closely, his beautiful eyes and 
fine features did not fail of their effect, and all followed him 
with breathless interest when in masterly sequence he 
showed the evils in the prevalent methods, and went on to 
unfold his plans for improvement. A return to original 
sources, the concernment with things themselves and not 
with their shadows, the reading of Greek and Latin classics 
in the tongues in which they were written, the study of the- 
ology from the Scriptures and not from bad text-books :— 
these were his carnest injunctions. “ Who makes a beginning 
has won half the battle—go bravely forward. It may seem 
difficult, but let not that deter you ; industry and zeal 
conquer hardships. I will help you to the extent of my 
powers!” “One marvels,” a listener declares, “how in such 
a little body there can be concealed so enormous a mountain 
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of cleverness and wisdom,” and indeed the fame of the new 
lecturer soon raised the number of students from the hun- 
dreds to thé thousands! Luther’s relation to Melanchthon 
was from the very first warm and confidential. “Whoever ” 
he writes, “does not recognize and treasure our Philip 
as just the right teacher, must be a perfect ass and eaten 
up with self-esteem. There is no one on earth, no one 
on whom the sun shines, who has such gifts as Philip,” 
and again: “He is a perfect Greek, learned to the core, 
friendly and of cheery disposition. He has a perfectly 
crowded classroom, and has brought it about that es- 
pecially all theologians —high, middle, and low — have 
taken to Greek. ... His devotion and industry pass all 
bounds.” 

Nor was Melanchthon behind hand in his appreciation of 
the great pioneer of the reform movement. He speaks of 
him as the “ God-inspired messenger of eternal wisdom and 
justice,” as the “ blessed dispenser of the life-giving word,” 
as the “ faithful, never sleeping Shepherd who with the rod 
of Moses casts down the superstitious priests and the foolish 
hair-splitting sophists.” He accompanied Luther to Leip- 
zig at the time of the disputation with Eck, and incurred 
the latter’s mortal enmity by occasionally prompting both 
Carlstadt and Luther. Eck declared that though Melanch- 
thon might know Latin and Greek, it was not worth while 
for any theologian to dispute with him, and thus called forth 
the remark from Luther that he cared more for his Philip’s 
judgment than for a thousand dirty Ecks. “I will not 
praise Philip,” he said on this occasion; “he is a creature of 
God, nothing more ; but in him I honor the word of God! 
Perhaps I am Philip’s forerunner, destined like Elias to 
prepare the way.” The influence that Melanchthon was to 
have on the future of the Reformation cannot be over- 
estimated. It is an old simile that makes him the coiner of 
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the gold which Luther brought to light; he it is who first 
reduced to a theological system the teachings of the new re- 
ligion. Luther once excuses his own violence by the constant 
necessity of fighting against mobs and devils; he it is who 
must dig up the stumps and stones, level the thickets and 
hedges and break a path like the woodsman through the 
forest; “but Master Philip drives cleanly and quietly along, 
sows and waters to his heart’s content according to the 
rich gifts that God has given him.” When Melanchthon 
wrote his Loci Communes, or “common truths of religion,” 
Luther ranked the book as second only, in point of excel- 
lence, to the Bible itself. 

Melanchthon’s great aim was to give a scientific form and 
scholarly basis to the theology of the Reformation. His 
was uot a nature that would try to storm the fortresses of 
the Romanists, he sought rather by reasoning to show how 
antiquated and useless they were. His chief fault was a 
desire to please in all directions, and the future was to show 
how his efforts in the matter of conciliation were to weaken 
his party and to draw down upon him the disapproval, if not 
the contempt, of his own friends. 

In complete contrast to the life of this quiet scholar was 
that of another man who, for a short season, concentrated 
upon himself the gaze of all Germany as, rushing and 
storming on, he wildly endeavored to rouse his nation to 
that pitch where, once for all, it would irrevocably break 
with the tyranny of Rome. It is asingular part that which 
Ulich von Hutten plays in the history of the Reformation. 
Knight of the pen as well as of the sword, he is, above all, 
the ardent patriot smarting and writhing under his country’s 
wrongs. Independently of Luther, he had begun his attacks 
on indulgences and papal extortions. Long after the post- 
ing of the theses he had looked on the Wittenberg reformer 
as a mere squabbling monk, and more than once had been 
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known to pray that Eck and Luther might annihilate each 
other. “My desire is,” he wrote, “ that our enemies should 
live as much in discord as possible... . God grant that 
all who hinder the ripening of the new culture shall be 
destroyed!” However, the Leipzig disputation and the 
great writings that quickly followed it had awakened 
Hutten to glowing enthusiasm, and he had unreservedly 
placed himself on Luther’s side. “Day and night,” he 
wrote to him, “will I serve thee without wage; many a 
brave hero will I rouse up for thee. Thou shalt be the 
captain, thou the beginner and ender; all that is needed is 
thy command.” 

For a time the two names were constantly linked to- 
gether; their portraits appeared side by side on the cover 
of one of Hutten’s works; they were likened to Orestes 
and Pylades, and the litany was paraphrased into a prayer 
for their safety. Men watched with breathless interest to 
see how they would extricate themselves from the meshes 
cast round them by the agents and friends of Rome. But 
soon a cleft became apparent, their paths divided, and Hut- 
ten, having failed in his own great designs, died ruined, 
heart-broken, and in exile. 

Hutten’s family was of the old Franconian nobility. His 
immediate ancestors had been no better than their neigh- 
bors, and there were times when their castle of the Steckel- 
berg was nothing less than a den of robbers and had to be 
raided as such by the emperor’s commands. The young 
Ulrich’s father, harsh and tyrannical, had destined his son 
for the church, had sent him to the monastery of Fulda 
to be trained for this vocation, and would hear of no argu- 
ment in favor of any other career. In the very days when 
Luther, braving the wrath of his own father, was entering 
the Augustinian order at Erfurt, Hutten too cast off the 
parental yoke, burst these irksome monastic bonds, and fled 
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from Fulda to worship the rising sun of humanism. To 
the full he experienced the hardships of the vagabond 
scholar’s life, begged and worked his way from one 
university to another, endured shipwreck and plague, and 
ruined his health forever. 

The knowledge of his peculiar powers came to him in a 
curious way and in the midst of his worst misfortunes, At 
Greifswald a certain Henning Lotz, professor of law and 
son of the burgomaster of the town, had received him into 
his house, had clothed and fed him, and supplied him with 
funds; then, for what reason we know not, a bitter quarrel 
had ensued, and the young scholar set out for Rostock 
without being able to reimburse his benefactor. The bur- 
gomaster and his son sent their retainers after him. He 
was seized and stripped of all he had, down to his own poetic 
compositions, and was forced half‘naked to continue on his 
way. Boiling with rage, he soon after wrote a satire on the 
two Lotzes, which revealed to the world of humanism its 
greatest master of invective. 

Not many years had passed before the power of Hutten’s 
pen was felt by the highest in the land: a poem addressed 
to the Emperor Maximilian exhorted him in stirring words 
to march against the Venetians who had obstructed his 
way to Rome; a number of epigrams were launched against 
that warlike pope who had taker tho name and wished to 
emulate the deeds of the great Julius; a paegyric on 
Albert of Mainz gained for its author two hundred gold 
guldens and a position at the archbishop’s court. There 
came a time when, in the presence of his whole court, Maxi- 
milian placed a laurel:wreath on Hutten’s head, proclaimed 
him orator and poet with all the advantages that officially 
pertained to those titles, and freed him from all jurisdic- 
tion save his own. The emperor hailed this scion of a 
noble knightly house as one whose writings were in every 
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one’s hands and whom the most learned men in Germany 
and Italy called their friend. 

Nothing spurred on the genius of this man like some 
injury to himself, to his family, or to his country. When 
Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, the most profligate and 
reckless of the German princes, struck down with his own 
hand a relative of Hutten’s who had scorned the suggestion 
of a dishonorable compact, the poet pursued him in a series 
of orations that roused all Germany. Jivery chord was 
struck that could move to pity and to indignation: the 
advantages to which the murdered man was bidding fare- 
well, the sorrows of disconsolate relatives, the iniquity of 
the princely offender. Ever and anon a perfect volley of 
abuse was let loose against this “ blot on the Swabian name,” 
this “ Eternal shame of his people,” no longer a prince, no 
longer a German, no Christian, not even a man. Although 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg had married the emperor’s own 
niece, Maximilian was forced to place him under the ban of 
the empire. He soon forgave him, it is true; but Hutten’s 
day of vengeance came quickly enough, and he himself 
was able to play a part in the overthrow of his enemy. 
Duke Ulrich permitted himself in a moment of anger to 
commit acts of terrible violence against the city of Reut- 
lingen which belonged to the famous Swabian league. The 
league raised an army and occupied his lands, and 
Hutten accompanied the expedition, being allowed the 
satisfaction of exhuming the remains of his relative and 
transporting them to Franconia. Duke Ulrich went into 
exile, his lands were handed over to the mercies of 
Charles V. in return for payment to the league of the costs 
of the war. It was thus the Wurtemberg staghorns found 
their way into the coat of arms of the house of Hapsburg. 

In the Reformation, Hutten finally found a cause well 
adapted to call out to the full his magnificent powers of 
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rhetoric. The dialogues that he now wrote contained 
utterances that never were, and never could be pardoned 
him: anathemas and excommunications, and the whole 
assemblage of papal weapons, were exposed. to withering 
mockery; the abuses and the claims of the Roman court 
were scourged with a force and a realism beyond concep- 
tion. The past, too, was mace to give its relentless testi- 
mony: a writing of the time of the bitter quarrel between 
Henry IV. and the church was drawn forth from its long 
resting-place and given to print; a new edition was made, 
with a preface dedicated to the Pope, of the masterly writ- 
ing in which Laurentius Valla exposed the utter falsity of 
the document known as the Donation of Constantine. 

The writing in which Hutten may be said to have first 
thrown down the gauntlet to the Papacy is known as the 
Vadiscus, or Roman Trinity, in which, three at a time, the 
prevalent scandals and abuses are dragged to light. It is 
a terrible arraignment of the whole papal system, and here, 
as ever, Hutten’s chief grievance is Rome’s contempt for 
the credulity and generosity of the Germans. “Look 
there,” he cries, “see the great central barnyard, where is 
heaped together the plunder of all lands. In the midst 
sits that insatiate weevil, which, with its followers, swal- 
lows unheard-of amounts. They have sucked our blood, 
they have gnawed our flesh, they are comimg to our mar- 
row; they will break and crush our every bone! Will the 
Germans never take to arms, will they nover rush in with 
fire and sword? Those are plunderers of our fatherland, 
reeking with the blood and sweat of the German people; 
they are robbing us like hungry wolves, and we, forsooth, 
must continue to caress them, may not stab, or smite, or 
lay hands upon, or touch them! When will we finally grow 
wiser, and avenge our shame, which is the common shame 
of all!” 
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Every step in Luther's progress is followed by some new 
publication on the part of his literary champion, who now 
throws off the trammels even of humanism, and, disdaining 
the more elegant and scholarly Latin, writes directly for the 
people in the German tongue. A poem on the burning of 
Luther’s works in some of the German towns, was followed 
by a republication of the papal bull, with ironical comments 
and glosses. We shall see presently how, at the Diet of 
Worms, each of the persons most concerned on the Catholic 
side felt the weight and the sting of this avenging pen. 

Hutten’s course, meteor-like as it actually was, would 
have been checked still earlier had it not been for the 
powerful protection of a man who was feared from end to 
end of Germany, and who now, fora brief moment, became 
intimately concerned with the fate of the Reformation. 
This was Franz von Sickingen, who was soon to perish 
in the double attempt to “open the gates for the gospel,” 
and satisfy his own overweening ambition. Sickingen 
was a robber knight, but with certain noble traits, and 
with such a conception of his calling, that one wonders if 
he ought not rather to be put on the level of a belligerent 
prince. Jn carrying on feuds he seldom aimed lower than 
a duke, or a free city of the empire; and there are persons 
who insist to this day that his weapons were only drawn 
in favor of the oppressed, and of those to whom justice had 
been denied. Be that as it may, he was not above exacting 
enormous fines; and being an excellent manager, he greatly 
increased his family possessions. He was lord of many 
castles, the chief of which were the Ebernburg, near 
Kreuznach, and Landstuhl, near Kaiserslautern, which he 
furnished with splendid defences. 

The feud which first brought Sickingen into prominence, 
was that against the town of Worms. With seven thousand 
men he laid waste its fields and vineyards, stopped its: 
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commerce, and cut off all communication with the outor 
world. Nothing daunted by the ban of the empire, which 
no one dared to carry out, he continued his hostilities until, 
after years had passed, his demands had all been granted. 
In the end, the ever needy Maximilian, instead of punish- 
ing the peace breaker, freed him from the ban, took him 
into his service, and sent him off to fight against Hutten’s 
old enemy, Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg. His position as 
the emperor’s commander did not hinder him from falling 
upon the young landgrave of Hesse, and wresting from him 
an agreement in fayor of some neighboring knights, nor 
from compelling the magistrates of Frankfort to make him 
a large payment of money. At the time of Maximilian’s 
death, his position at the head of an army made him such 
an important personage that his favor was regularly sued 
for by Spain and France alike. He declared for Charles V., 
who rewarded him with the title of imperial chamberlain, 
and even deigned to accept from him a loan of twenty 
thousand gulden. 

Hutten and Sickingen first came together in the days 
just preceding the Wtirtemberg campaign; the poet visited 
the condottiere, probably in connection with that affair, 
and afterward sent him a translation for which Sickingen 
had expressed a wish. From that time on, through the 
three stirring years that followed, the two men were bound 
together by a friendship that knew no slackening. It was 
under Sickingen’s standard that Hutten served in the 
bloodless campaign, even sleeping with him in the same 
tent. Himself without learning, Franz well knew how to 
appreciate it in others, while Hutten conceived a great 
admiration for his friend’s natural abilities. In a letter to 
Erasmus he speaks of himas “a man such as Germany has 
long been without and who doubtless will bring the nation 
fame and glory.” 
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Far as theological matters had hitherto been removed 
from Sickingen’s horizon, he was not without respect and 
feeling for religion. He had founded a nunnery near the 
Ebernburg, and Hutten was able to ridicule him roundly 
for a plan he had long cherished of “building the wooden- 
shoed Franciscans a new nest.” Tolerant by nature, he had 
offered his support to Reuchlin when the lattez’s intermi- 
nable difference with the Dominicans seemed to bring him 
once more in danger, and did him good service by de- 
claring a formal feud against his tormenters. Hutten 
now talked to Franz of Luther, and little by little the 
knight became thoroughly interested in the man whom the 
Romanists so hated and pursued. He at last sent word to 
Wittenberg that, should Luther through his teachings 
come into difficulty and have no other resource, his castles 
were at his disposal. It was about this time that another 
knight, Sylvester von Schaumburg, offered to come to the re- 
former’s aid with a hundred followers. Luther was pleased, 
if only for the moment, and he wrote to Spalatin, “Schaum- 
burg and Sickingen have made me secure from the fear of 
men.” 

In the meantime Hutten’s affairs had taken a new turn. 
The matter is somewhat obscure, but it seems clear that, 
about the time of Charles V.’s arrival in Germany, the 
poet had the definite prospect of a position at the court of 
the archduke Ferdinand and set out for Brussels, rejoicing 
profoundly that a new field for his activity had thus been 
opened. “ Hutten goes to Ferdinand,” writes Melanchthon, 
“to prepare a path for liberty with the aid of the great 
princes. What hopes may we not justly cherish!” On 
the eve of departure Hutten wrote to Luther, renewing his 
protestations of absolute and entire devotion, and urging 
him to fight for the common cause of liberty and to free 
the oppressed fatherland : “We have God on our side, if he 
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be with us who can be against us? ... To-day I start on 
my way to Ferdinand, to work for our cause as best I can.” 
Hutten reached Brussels ; but what happened to him there 
is clouded in obscurity, and the next that we hear he is 
hurrying back as a fugitive to the refuge offered by the 
castle of his knightly friend. The Pope meanwhile had 
awakened to a sense of this man’s importance, and roundly 
rating the Archbishop of Mainz for having had him in 
his service, had sent word to a number of princes that 
Hutten must be seized and sent to Rome. Warnings of 
intended. violence were sent him by his friends and caused 
him, in terror for his life, to write an appeal to the German 
nation. Was he, who had worked for the common good, 
to be torn with impunity from the land of his birth? Was 
he to be forced to leave altar and hearth, and to be dragged 
not even to a miserable life in exile, but to cruel tortures 
and to shameful death? “Help, help, my countrymen! 
Let not him who has undertaken to loose your chains 
himself lie in bondage!” 

For many months, now, Hutten remained in hiding in 
the Ebernburg, still full of his plans of rousing the Ger- 
man nation to warlike endeavors. In the long, winter 
evenings he began reading Luthev’s writings to his host, 
at first only in extracts and with copious explanations. 
That is an episode to be long remembered in German his- 
tory as one of the famous conversions to a new cause. It 
was a slow process, but gradually the robber knight began 
to wonder ani to comprehend, and soon the words carried 
entire conviction. He could not see, Sickingen declared, 
how any one could hope to overthrow such proofs, and soon 
it was the custom at every meal to have readings from 
Luther’s or from Hutten’s own works. The Ebernburg 
became, as Hutten expressed it, a “refuge for righteous- 
ness”; religious services were instituted under a regular 
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chaplain, and numerous Lutheran leaders, among them 
Aquila, Bucer, and Gicolampadius, found shelter under 
these friendly walls. Sickingen himself tried to convert 
some of his great friends, and we have letters from him on 
such subjects as communion in both kinds, the evils of celi- 
bacy, and the futility of adoring the saints. 

Deeply did Hutten grieve at this time over the signs of 
a growing coldness on the part of Martin Luther. We hear 
complaints from him that the great reformer seldom an- 
swevs his letters; that he does not send him his new writ- 
ings. The fact was, that a radical difference of opinion had 
arisen between the two men. If Martin Luther had ever 
seriously thought of war,—and some of his violent utter- 
ances rather point to that conclusion,— on further consid- 
eration he had changed his mind. “ What Hutten desires 
is known to thee,” he wrote to Spalatin; “I, for my part, 
am not willing that the gospel be fought for with violence 
and bloodshed. I have written to the man to that effect.” 
On the whole, if we take the verdict of history, Hutten was 
tight and Luther wrong; the future showed that wars and 
revolutions could not be avoided. The poet-knight had 
the surer gaze; he knew what he was doing when he veered 
round from the traditional standpoint of his class, and tried, 
in one of his most thoughtful dialogues, to point out to the 
burghers, whom his kind had so often wronged, the identity 
of his and their interests. More than a century of misery 
and retrogression might have been spared to Germany had 
the knights, cities, and peasants, as a unit, instead of each 
separately, come forward at once ina fierce assertion of their 
religious freedom. : 

The culmination of Hutten’s career came in the days of 
the Diet of Worms. Never did his chosen motto, the Ceosa- 
rian alea jacta est, have a truer meaning ;—and he lost 
the throw. He had plans for a great uprising, plans which 
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included the capture of the papal legates. The time had 
come, he declared, when Germany’s rulers must show 
whether they were real men or whether they were dressed- 
up statues. From the Ebernburg, which was only a few 
miles from Worms, and whither secret messengers brought 
instant tidings of all important happenings, a perfect flood 
of small pamphlets was let loose upon those present at the 
Diet. The two legates, Aleander and Carracioli, came in 
for the chief share of abuse, and Hutten next turned the 
torrent of his eloquence against the assembled Catholic 
prelates. They were pronounced unworthy and immoral, un- 
fit to be trusted with money or with woman’s honor: “The 
measure is full. Away from the pure springs, ye filthy 
swine. Out from the sanctuary, ye cursed money-lenders, 
no longer touch the altars with oft-desecrated hands. .. . 
The measure is full. Can ye not see that the breeze of 
freedom is blowing; that men are wearied of the present 
state of things and would fain bring about a change?” It 
is his own vocation, Hutten declares, to “sting, spur, goad, 
and shove to freedom.” 

With unexampled audacity, Hutten, in a special writing, 
took the emperor himself to task. Has Charles nothing 
better to do than to please these priests, who can help him 
neither in the field nor in the council chamber? He can 
never gain Germany’s favor unless he dismiss such men. 
He should sternly have repudiated Alcander’s demands. 
“What has Germany done that with thee, not for thee, it 
should go to destruction? Lead us into danger;"lead us 
against swords or through flames . . . but bid us not suc- 
‘cumb like weak women.” Then, in a sarcastic vein, “So 
great an emperor, king of so many peoples — yet so ready 
for servitude that he does not wait to be subjugated! .. . 
How will men speak of Charles, who has as many masters as 
there are around him cardinals’ hats and bishops’ mitres?” 
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All that Hutten had yet done was but child’s play to 
challenges such as these. He who used such language 
must, it was universally thought, have an armed force at 
his back and be ready for revolution. When, on the con- 
trary, nothing happened, reproaches came in from every 
side. “Men say of Hutten,” wrote a friend, “that he 
barks but cannot bite.” He was urged to rise and show 
what he could do, and above all not to let the papal legates 
withdraw with whole hides. He did indeed, if his own 
words can be trusted, lay an ambush for the latter which 
was unsuccessful. 

In point of fact, Hutten had relied too much on Franz 
von Sickingen. There was no quarrel now; but the master 
of the Ebernburg, who was in the pay of Charles and had 
just accepted the command of fifteen thousand men against 
France, was not ready for the kind of uprising that his friend 
wanted, and was determined not to have his castle made the 
centre of such intrigues. He had even formed a plan of con- 
verting the emperor to Protestantism, or in some way, by 
an interchange of ideas, of healing the religious differences. 
Just before the Diet of Worms he had persuaded Glapion to 
come to the Ebernburg, and Luther was asked to stop and 
confer with him; but the reformer feared some trick, 
friendly or otherwise, to prevent his appearing at the Diet, 
and hurried on his way. 

After the Diet of Worms, which had stirred him up to 
such violent denunciations, Hutten rapidly degenerated. 
Bereft ‘of his strong protector, who had started on his 
French campaign, tortured by a dreadful disease, hiding 
in out-of-the-way places from real and imaginary ehemies, 
he took to venting his spleen in discreditable feuds. We 
hear of an abbot robbed upon the highway and subjected 
to shameful indignity —-a crime for which one of Hutten’s 
servants atones with his life. Erasmus tells of two friars 
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who lost their ears at the instigation of the embittered 
‘poet-knight. The revolutionary intrigues still went on, 
and Hutten is supposed to have been the author of a stir- 
ring appeal to the masses entitled the Neu Karsthans. 

The fortunes of Sickingen, too, had undergone a change 
for the worse. The French expedition proved a failure, 
and the army was forced to disband. We know now that 
the fault rested, not with Sickingen but with a higher 
commander, yet at the time the knight’s prestige was 
greatly impaired, and he suffered material losses. With 
his heart full of rancor, he fell back into his old ways and 
determined, by one brilliant feud, to restore the tarnished. 
splendor of his name. Yet his own glory was not his only 
aim; he would help the whole order of knighthood to 
assert its dignity against the power of the princes and 
also carry out his cherished plan of blazing a way for the 
gospel ; he would “ honor God by fighting against the bish- 
ops and priests.” A number of knights formally chose him 
as their leader at Landau, and he raised an army of seven 
thousand men with reénforcements in prospect. 

Never had the adventurous man aimed higher than in 
this, his last undertaking ; his mark was the Archbishop of 
Treves, an elector of the empire and a tower of strength 
for the Romanist party. Sickingen hoped that the arch- 
bishop’s recent attitude in the French war would have 
rendered him unpopular, also that the great body of the 
Lutherans might be drawn into the struggle. Byt he 
reckoned without his host; the archbishop hastily fortified 
the town of Treves, while the count palatine and the 
landgrave of Hesse hurried to his rescue; and Sickingen, 
beating a retreat, took refuge behind the mighty walls of 
his castle of Landstuhl, where for a time he was unmolested 
though abandoned by all and declared an outlaw by the 
imperial council. 
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A few months later the enemy appeared in full force, 
demolished in a single day an outer tower with walls the’ 
thickness of twenty feet, and made a breach in the actual 
ramparts. Hurrying to the spot the grim commander was 
hurled back by a falling beam, and a bit of projecting wood 
tore a frightful wound in his side. He was carried to a 


‘deep, dark vault of the castle, where it was thought he 


would be safe from the cannon balls of his pursuers: such 
an unchristian shooting, he declared to an attendant, he 
had never heard in all his days. He was still of good 
courage, and by his commands Landstuhl was held until 
it was a mere heap of ruins which the enemy could easily 
storm. Then he surrendered, remarking to those near him 
that he would not be a prisoner for more than three days. 
His principal enemies, Treves, Hesse, and the count pala- 
tine, descended into his dark dungeon; the two latter seem to 
have addressed him kindly and gently, but the archbishop 
could not refrain from reproaches to which the dying man 
made a proud reply. He had now to do, he said, with a 
greater lord, and a few hours later he closed his eyes. The 
three princes knelt at his side and prayed God for the 
peace of his soul. Then hastily and unceremoniously he 
was buried at the foot of his castle. 

Sickingen’s death had far-reaching consequences. On 
the one hand, the Catholic faith escaped a great disaster ; 
Pope Adrian rejoiced heartily and sent a special letter of 
congratulation to the Archbishop of Treves. On the other 
hand, the cause of the knights had received a fatal blow; the 
Swabian leagne united with the three avenging princes and 
razed to the ground some fifty three castles of those whom 
they considered favorers of Sickingen or thought to be 
dangerous in other ways. The day of glory for the free 
knights of the empire had passed away; never again do 
they unite in any common undertaking. But some of them 
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have retained their rank and their possessions almost down 
to our own day; and one of them, ithe Baron Stein, was 
destined to do alone for his country what hundreds of his 
like had failed in union to accomplish. 

Among the indirect results of Sickingen’s fall was the 
failure of the most carnest attempt at representative gov- 
ernment made in many generations. The fate of the council 
of regency which had been revived at the Diet of Worms, 
and which had placed Sickingen in the ban, became go 
strangely linked with that of the robber knight that it 
would willingly have seen him defeat his enemies. Anx- 
ious to proceed against him by the ordinary means of 
justice, it had seen its authority defied by the three pow- 
erful princes who practically renounced their allegiance. 
Bitter disputes concerning the disposal of the captured. 
property ensued, and the council completely lost its influ- 
ence and its prestige. 

Even before Landstuhl fell, Ulrich von Hutten, pursued 
by Sickingen’s enemies as well as by his own, had left Ger- 
many. The king of France offered him an honorable post 
at his court; but he refused to serve his country’s enemy, 
and sought rest and refuge in Basel. He had looked for- 
ward eagerly to meeting here with his learned friend 
Erasmus, and even cherished hopes of converting the noted 
humanist to the teachings of the Reformation. Buta blow 
was in store for him which, in his wretched condition, 
doubtless hastened his death. Erasmus, not wishing to 
offend high patrons who were Hnutten’s enemies, afraid, 
too, as he later said himself, that he might be forced to take 
this demoralized knight into his own house, that he might 
catch his disease, that he might have to lend him money,—in 
short, in a nervous tremor for his own reputation,—sent word 
to his former friend not to compromise him by a visit un- 
less he had matters of great importance to tell him; even 
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then, he said, he doubted extremely if Hutten would be 
able to bear the cold of his rooms; he, Erasmus, could never 
endure the heat of a stove! 

The poor dying poet threw all the venom of his nature 
into one last invective against the former friend in whom 
he had placed such hopes; pusillanimity, envy of Luther, 
were cast up to his account, and above all, outrageous 
vanity. ‘One sees how it delights and tickles thee when 
great men greet thee and talk to thee on familiar terms!” 
The wonder of Europe, for his part, threw all self-restraint 
to the winds, and answered in terms that, for meanness 
and for downright cruelty, could hardly be surpassed. He 
named his writing the Sponge; it was to wipe out the 
little spatterings or aspersions with which Hutten had 
polluted him. He taunted him with his poverty, even with 
his sickness ; and it was doubtless his doing that the poet 
was banished from Basel. He went so far as to write to 
Zwingli and to the city council of Zurich to beware of 
giving the fugitive an asylum, lest he should reward their 
good offices by some poisoned writing. 

But Zwingli was not the man to be influenced by such 
advice. He nursed Hutten and was with him to the end, 
thus throwing a gleam of sunshine over the unutterable 
gloom of his last days. He had become absolutely indi- 
gent; even a collection of some two thousand letters writ- 
ten to himself by great men of all nations had in some way 
been lost. “He left behind him positively nothing of 
value,” writes Zwingli, “no books, no household effects 
—nothing but a pen.” 

Among the friends and allies of the Reformation must 
be reckoned one who persevered in the observances of the 
Catholic religion to the day of his death, and who never 
spoke to Luther face to face, but who yet stood over him 
like a guardian angel, and more than once warded off harm. 
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A more attractive personality than that of Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony would be difficult to name in this whole 
age. He was so beloved by the old emperor Maximilian 
that if, at a diet, he stood too far away from him, there took 
place, to quote Spalatin, “such a waving, such a tugging 
of the hand, such an uproar altogether,” as never before. 
His popularity would have gained him the imperial election, 
had he been willing to come forward as a candidate. His 
tastes ran allogether to the quiet pursuits of peace; he 
would suffer injustice rather than go to war; he forgave 
his enemies, spoiled his servants and retainers, and was 
never known, says Spalatin, “to utter a whole curse,” 
Frederick had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in his 
youth, had received the honor of knighthood, and had 
brought home the nucleus of his great collection of relics. 
He was punctilious, almost ostentatious, in the performance 
of his religious duties. Spalatin notes with regret that at 
a critical juncture in the affairs of the Reformation his 
master was attending mass as often as three times a day. 
Frederick’s attitude in the matter of Luther was more 
firm than might have been expected from so gentle a 
prince. He discussed the case with papal legates, he wrote 
letters about him to German princes, but always in the 
same strain: — The man had not been given a hearing be- 
fore “just, learned, pious, and unsuspected judges’’; his 
doctrine had “not been refuted by true and solid argu- 
ments and clear witness of Scripture.” The elector feared 
that if Luther were “put down by the mere terror of the 
church’s power, the inevitable result would be to excite 
in Germany the sharpest offence and horrible and deadly 
tumults.” It is probable that this enlightened ruler had 
already accepted in his heart some of his protégé’s teach- 
ings; probable even that he refrained from openly adopting 
them because of a plot, in which the legate Aleander was 
yoL, I— X 
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concerned, to oust him from the electorate and confer it on 
the Albertine line. Luther himself well knew the dangers 
that threatened his lord on his own account. “I leave 
your territory,” he wrote, after the hearing at Augsburg 
before Cajetanus ; “I will go whithersoever a merciful God 
may lead me, trusting myself in any event to His divine 
pleasure. For there is nothing I desire less than that any 
man, and your illustrious Lordship least of all, should on 
my account be led into any odium or peril.” The reformer 
had already assembled his friends for a farewell meal, when 
a letter of Spalatin’s changed his purpose. 

After the decided attitude taken against Luther at the 
Diet of Worms, the partisanship of the elector became a 
more serious matter; had he openly refused to allow 
the ban of the empire to be carried out, that ban might 
have been turned against himself. One way and one only 
led out of the difficulty: the reformer must disappear, 
must be put out of harm’s way. A few days after the 
great scene in the Diet, on the road from Worms to Wit- 
tenberg, Luther’s carriage was attacked by five wildly 
gesticulating horsemen. To the accompaniment of loud 
curses which were supposed to be characteristic of fierce 
bandits, the victim, who had been warned of what might 
take place, was seized and carried past Eisenach up the 
slope that leads to the glorious old castle of the Wartburg. 
Here he was kept under gentle compulsion for nearly a 
year, unable to venture out save in the disguise of “ Squire 
George.” To be true to that character, he tried to hunt; 
but the sight of a hare he had killed made him think of 
himself and his followers pursued by the fury of the papists. 
Many hours of each day he occupied in writing, and here 
he began that translation of the Bible which was to exercise 
such a powerful influence on German literature. Trans- 
lations there had been before, but none directly from the 
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original tongues, and none in the terse, clear style that 
appealed so strongly to north and south, to uplanders and 
lowlanders, as to make them forget their differences of 
dialect, and accept this as their highest model of literary 
excellence. 

At Worms and elsewhere, Luther’s fate at first remained 
a mystery. Many feared ihe worst for him. “O God 
in heaven have mercy upon us,” wrote Albrecht Diiver, 
“Luther is dead . . . would that with my own life I could 
purchase the life of this man, the most godly on earth in 
these days!”” Who, he wondered, would now be able to 
reunite the holy church? Aleander came in for a great 
wave of popular indignation; he was thought to have 
connived at Luther’s destruction, and he narrowly escaped 
being stoned to death. 

But soon the reformer’s intimate friends found cause for 
comfort; letters arrived for them dated “from my Patmos,” 
“from the region of the birds,” and they knew that their 
hero was in safety. 
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Literature. Bezold, Ranke, Egelhaaf, and Lampiecht give good 
accounts of the Peasants’ War. Sce also Zimmermann, Geschachte des 
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Geschichte der Wieder tduyer und thres Rewhs zu Munsier. 


A succEssFuL attack having once been made on the 
authority of the established religion, numerous sects and 
individuals found courage to come forward with their own 
peculiar views, and many who had broken with the Pope 
soon found themselves in no less bitter hostility to Mar- 
tin Luther. Their ideas seemed to the Wittenberg 
reformers no less poisonous than the doctrines of Roman 
Catholicism: there were those who piesumed to deny the 
existence of the devil—a being so real to Luther that he 
is popularly supposed to have flung an inkstand at him; 
there were those who could not and would not beli e 
that there is any original sin in new-born babes; c 
doubted the Trinity, and others still maintained the ¥%, 
body and blood of Christ could not be actually peenent 
during the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Luther 
himself says, at the beginning of the year 1525, “There 
are absolutely as many sects and beliefs as there are per- 
sons; the very lowest or coarsest fellow, if he dream or 
imagine anything, gives it out as an inspiration of God, 
and wishes to be thought a prophet.” 

There was common ground on which many of these 


dissenters could meet, and thousands of them were soon 
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herding together under the general name of anabaptists. 
It is easy to account for the spread of a sect, the basis of 
which was rejection — rejection of all theological subtle- 
ties whatever and a clinging to the literal text of Scrip- 
ture. The point which their enemies seized upon, the 
necessity of rebaptism in later years, was with them an 
external and minor matter, one phase in their endeavor to 
shape their lives according to the simplicity and truth of 
the apostolic age as described in the Scriptures. The 
Bible said, “ Believe and be baptized,” which must apply 
to adults, as babes could not believe. This aim, a literal 
interpretation under all circumstances, was just enough 
like Luther’s own insistence on the actual wording of 
Scriptural texts, as, for instance, in the matter of tran- 
substantiation, to faiily infuriate the reformer. It was 
the reductio ad absurdum of his own methods. If told to 
preach from the housetops, the anabaptists would swarm 
upon the roofs; in order to be as little children, they would 
run about without clothes. There was once an exodus 
from all the gates of St. Gall in obedience to the com- 
mand, “Go ye out into all the world and preach the 
gospel ”; at Appenzell twelve hundred persons waited in 
vain for the food their heavenly Father was to send them 
sia ay “took no heed to what they should cat.” 

e extreme racicals of the reformation movement, 
1 Luther accused of “devilish stubbornness,’ came 
‘into conflict with all the institutions of daily life; they 
would not serve in the army, and, as their “yeas were to 
be yeas and their nays nays,” they refused to bind them- 
selves by any oath. What was still more unpardonable in 
the eyes of the reformers, they seized on texts that struck 
at such cardinal truths as eternal damnation, the existence 
of the Trinity, and the divinity of Christ. There was no 
possible length to which these deductions did not go: 
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Biblical phrases were adduced to show that there was a 
higher authority than even the Bible itself; the words 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them” were taken to mean 
that Christ held actual communication with the faithful; 
and, for many, dreams, visions, and inspirations gave the 
ultimate sanction to strange conduct, and led, as we shall 
see, to the wildest concervable excesses. And with these 
religious theories went others of a socialistic nature — an 
aversion to secular authority and a strong desire to abolish 
property distinctions; crimes were committed on the plea 
that they were the will of God, and the magistrates of 
St. Gall were obliged to decree that divine inspiration 
was no valid defence in a court of law. 

Switzerland was the real home of the anabaptists, but 
the little Saxon town of Zwickau soon came to be a hotbed 
for such sentiments. Here Nicholas Storch, the weaver, 
Marcus Stibner, a former student of Wittenberg, and 
Thomas Miinzer, a wandering preacher, became the leaders 
of a band of “prophets,” who declared themselves inspired 
of God, and set to work to overturn the existing state of 
affairs. Minzer we shall meet with again in the midst 
of flame and battle; his one aim in life was to create a 
sensation, to which end he had been known to sousidys 
false alarm of fire and to run madly about the stree 
though pursued. In the programme of the Zwickea 
prophets there gradually developed a plan to annihilate 
the “godless,” by whom were meant all who were not 
anabaptists, but more especially the priests and pastors; 
Miinzer adopted the hammer as an emblem of his prowess 
in smiting. But the day of triumph for the agitators had 
not yet come; the magistrates of the town interfered, the 
ringleaders were banished, and some fifty anabaptists 
placed in prison. 
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Surrounded with a halo of martyrdom, the prophets 
tured their steps to Wittenberg, arriving there at the 
time when Luther was half guest and half prisoner in the 
castle of the Wartburg. Eloquent these men were, if 
nothing else, and they soon won followers in the citadel 
of their enemy; even Melanchthon was moved by their 
appearance and showed them kindness and hospitality, 
while in Carlstadt, Luther’s old supporter in the Leipzig 
disputation, they found a man after their own hearts. 
Strongly attracted by the idea of a higher personal inspira- 
tion, Carlstadt conceived a contempt for all learning and for 
all social forms. He dismissed his class from the univer- 
sity, telling them that learning was a vain thing, and then, 
donning the garb of a peasant, went to carry beer for his 
inferiors, and to sit at the feet of the lowly and learn from 
them. Others there were who, to emphasize their contempt 
for conventions, walked into their neighbors’ houses and 
sat with their legs cocked up on the benches or tables. 

The dreams so rudely interrupted in Zwickau seemed 
likely to be realized in Wittenberg. The agitation against 
the clergy met with signal success; monks were induced 
to marry, and Carlstadt himself publicly plighted his troth. 
Communion in both forms was freely administered; stu- 
dents and burghers broke into those churches where Cath- 
olic rites were still retained, and, with knives which they 
had concealed in the folds of their gowns, drove the priests 
from the steps of the altar. War was doclared on cruci- 
fixes and confessionals; better, cried Carlstadt, that they 
should be in hell or in a fiery furnace than in the houses of 
God. Were they not the graven images of which the Lord 
had spoken in the Decalogue? Nor was the confusion and 
uproar confined to the precincts of the city; in one neigh- 
boring village an ass was marched through the centre of 
the church, in another contempt was shown for most 
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sacred religious rites by allowing an unconsecrated 
butcher to administer the Lord’s Supper. 

The elector of Saxony was not a man to put down by 
force even such excesses as these; he was the friend of the 
lower classes and had immense charity for their weaknesses 
and aberrations. And who could tell just in how far these 
teachings were to be condemned? The authorities of the 
university met together to discuss the matter, but showed 
such lamentable disagreements among themselves that 
their only common action was to discuss a resolution for 
the total abolishment of mass. In the midst of the general 
confusion the thoughts of all lovers of order turned to 
Martin Luther; now, if ever, was he absolutely needed 
by his flock. The magistrates of Wittenberg finally sent 
an informal, but urgent, request that he might come among 
them and quell the uproar—and Luther decided to 
come. 

Jt was in vain that Frederick the Wise warned his 
protégé not to leave his sure refuge, and expose himself 
to the dangers that lay in wait for a proscribed man. He 
declared that he, the elector, would be powerless to defend 
him, and that Duke George of Saxony, through a part of 
whose domains led Luther’s path, would surely take him 
prisoner. To such representations as these the reformer 
answered in the firmest and manliest tone: he had done 
enough, he said, in consenting to be taken to the Wavrt- 
burg eleven months before; the devil knew well that fear 
had not brought him there. As for Duke George, were 
he, Luther, needed in Leipzig as he was now needed in 
Wittenberg, he would ride there though it rained Duke 
Georges for nine consecutive days. As for protection, 
Frederick must know that he was under the care of One 
higher even than his electoral highness; that his electoral 
highness, in fact, might be more in need of protection 
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than himself. The letter ends with an exhortation to turn 
and believe and see the glory of God. 

So Luther returned to Wittenberg and ascended the 
pulpit of his old church, whence, day after day, with untir- 
ing energy, he poured forth warnings and exhortations 
‘with regard to the new spirit that had crept into his fold. 
Warmly he urged his hearers not to imitate the fierce in- 
tolerance of the Roman Catholics, who saw in every one 
who differed from them a blasphemer tearing at the seam- 
less coat of Christ, a heretic worthy to be put to death. 
Tt was a hard task the reformer had set himself, for a 
mighty breach had been made in the edifice so carefully 
reared. “All my enemies,” he declared, “and all devils, 
nearly as they have touched me, have not wounded me to 
the quick as I have now been wounded by our own adhe- 
rents. I must confess that the smoke bites deep into my 
eyes and stings and smarts almost to my very heart.” 

The line of argument adopted by Luther was that many 
of the abuses so recently attacked were adiaphora or indif- 
ferent things that might continue without hurt; cruci- 
fixes, it is true, might have led some men to make fools 
of themselves, but so, for that matter, had wine and 
women. Should the latter, too, be swept away? What 
was needed most was Christian charity; even where inno- 
vations were requisite they were not to be attained by vio- 
lence and blasphemy, but by quiet codperation with those 
in authority. 

While thus inveighing against force, Luther pointed 
to his own example: he had done nothing but to speak, 
preach, and write, yet that, “even while I slumbered or 
drank Wittenberg beer with my Philip (Melanchthon) or 
with Amsdorf, has done more to weaken the Papacy than 
was ever accomplished by prince or emperor!” And, 
indeed, so conservative up to this time had Luther been 
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that, save when employing his disguise of knight, he still 
retained his monastic dress. 

In the end such language and such an example could 
not fail of their effect, and quiet was restored in Witten- 
berg. Priests in their robes were once more allowed to 
perform their ministrations at the altars, and whoever de- 
sired the communion in both forms was obliged to take it 
in a separate place and at a special time. In recognition 
of his services, the magistracy of the town donated to 
Luther a present of wine and furnished him with cloth for 
a new frock. Carlstadt, for the moment at least, made 
his submission, and Stiibner and his fellow-prophets from 
Zwickau left the city. For the second time they had 
failed in their plan of moulding men of common clay into 
fit denizens of an earthly Zion; but they did not give up 
the attempt, though few of them were to live to see 
the realization of their dazzling dream. 

The next that we hear of the Wittenberg agitators they 
are playing a smaller part on an infinitely larger stage. 
Within two years of Luther’s return from the Wartburg 
the whole of southern and central Germany was given 
over to scenes of violence that have never since been 
equalled in the civilized world, save at the time of the 
French Revolution. The Peasants’ War, beyond a doubt, 
would have taken place without the efforts of the anabap- 
tists; but their communistic ideas, falling on ground that 
was already thoroughly prepared, bore abundant fruit, and 
their unceasing activity in spreading those ideas would 
have entitled men like Carlstadt and Miinzer to the doubt- 
ful glory of having been leaders in the disastrous movement, 
even had they not been prominent as actual combatants. 

Nor is it possible to say that Luther’s own teachings 
had nothing to do with causing the uprising; it is true 
that, as he said, he had only “spoken, written, and taught,” 
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but with him language was a weapon equal to many hun- 
dred peasants’ flails. He had urged the people to wash 
their hands in the blood of “these popes, these cardinals, 
and all the rabble of this Roman Sodom”; his usual epi- 
thets for Roman Catholic bishops had been “ wolves,” “mur- 
derers,” “tyrants,” “apostles of anti-Christ,” “thieves,” 
and “usurers.” The princes were “the greatest fools or 
the greatest rogues on earth”; “God deliver us from 
them,” he once said, “and give us other rulers; ” and he 
several times preached on the text, ‘‘He shall put down 
the mighty from their seats.” The emperor was a “mag- 
got-bag,” who presumed to think himself the true protector 
of the Christian faith; the monasteries were dens of mur- 
derers and ought to be reduced to ashes. Whatever Luthex’s 
intentions in delivering such utterances, they were noth- 
ing more nor less than an invitation to iconoclasm, and 
as such they were understood by the peasants; Luther’s 
name was foremost among those on whom they pinned 
their faith. 

The actual incentive to the Peasants’ War was the petty 
oppression of the Count of Lutphen, whose domains were 
down on the Swiss border near the Lake of Constance. 
The count drove his subjects to desperation by requiring 
them to abandon their fields in harvest time, in order to 
perform such trivial service as to catch fleas in the castle 
beds, to gather snail shells, on which the countess might 
wind her yarn, and to hush the croaking of the frogs in 
the neighboring pond. The movement, once begun, gath- 
ered force like arushing flame. Superstitious fears helped 
to spread the excitement, for the astrologers had foretold 
for this very year, under the sign of the fish, a terrible 
revolution, in which the mighty were to. fall and the lowly 
to be exalted. A leader was found in Hans Miiller of 
Bulgenbach, of whom a chronicler tells us that he had a 
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ready wit joined to a singular power of oratory; that he 
was “good-looking, the right size for a man, and had pre- 
viously taken part in the French war.” At the head of 
his little army, and waving a black, red, and white banner, 
he rode into the town of Waldshut and formed a league 
with the citizens for mutual safety and protection. The 
next step was the founding of the “ Christian Brotherhood 
in the Black Forest,” which acknowledged no master save 
the emperor, and vowed destruction to castles and monas- 
teries. ach member paid a small subscription, and a 
vigorous propaganda was begun. Clad in a red cloak and 
a red cap with plumes, Hans Miiller made a dignified 
progress from place to place. He was preceded by a 
herald, who pronounced the “worldly ban,” a form of 
ostracism, with threats of vengeance, on all who would 
not join the brotherhood. There followed him a wagon 
- decorated with boughs and with ribbons, on which was 
erected a great standard, as a token of the liberation of the 
people. In some sections a stake was driven into the 
ground before the house of any one who refused to join 
the revolt, by which sign all should know him for a public 
enemy. 

The movement once fairly under way, other bands and 
other leaders started up, and the numbers of the insurgents 
were swelled by contingents from the Swiss cantons. Jost 
Fritz, now an old greybeard, appeared in Hegau and 
declared that he would not and could not die until the 
Bundschuh had proved triumphant. Thomas Miinzer, the 
Zwickau prophet, made a flying visit to South Germany, 
and is said to have furnished Hans Miller with many of 
his ideas. He returned to Thuringia, where he raised and 
equipped an army. 

Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, the old enemy of Ulrich 
von Hutten, thought that now the time had come for him 
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to regain the duchy from which, six years before, he had 
been so ignominiously driven. He had curried favor with 
the peasants around his new home on tle Lake of Con- 
stance by turning Lutheran, and he now gained their 
substantial help by promising, should he ever regain his 
power, to tax his rich subjects “till the blood burst from 
their eyes.” He went so far in his affability toward his 
new allies as to sign letters with “ Peasant Utz” (diminu- 
tive for Ulrich). The French king provided gold for this 
bold coup against the House of Hapsburg, into whose pos- 
session, it will be remembered, Wiixtemberg had come. 
With a band of Swiss mercenaries for the nucleus of his 
army, Ulrich came as an invader into his own lands, and 
settled down before the walls of his capital of Stuttgart. 
But the battle of Pavia, which, as we shall see later, ended 
so disastrously for the king of France, dashed all the hopes 
of the Wiirtemberg duke. The French subsidies ceased, 
the Swiss mercenaries were called home, and Ulrich him- 
self, having taken to flight, was glad enough to find refuge 
at last in his Swabian castle of Hohentwiel. 

Considering that within a short time the peasant revolt 
had spread over Swabia, Wiirlemberg, Franconia, and 
Thuringia, it is surprising to find what moderation was at 
first exercised on the‘part of the insurgents. Almost the 
only forces in the field against them were those of the 
Swabian League, an organization 1o which belonged a 
number of princes and cities, but which needed time to 
raise and equip its army. With this end in view it began 
to temporize and enter into fruitless negotiations. Ten 
months had passed since the beginning of the revolt before 
it dawned on the simple peasants that nothing could be 
gained by further parleying; that the lords, indeed, were 
determined to make no concessions unless they asked them 
barefoot and on bended knee. 
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In the meantime, in various parliaments held in the free 
city of Memmingen, the peasants had drawn up a regular 
formulation of their demands in the so-called “twelve 
articles,” which were adopted, with local changes, in all 
parts of Germany. They seem mild and harmless in view 
of the awful ferocity of the attempt to carry them through. 
First and foremost is freedom of choice and election, in 
each community, of a spiritual pastor, who shall preach 
the pure faith; then relief in the matter of tithes, the abo- 
lition of serfdom, the free enjoyment in common of water, 
woods, and pasture, a truce to the cruel death tax that 
took from widows and children the best portion of their 
inheritance. The ultimate sanction for their demands the 
peasants drew from the words of Scripture, and countless 
Biblical texts were inserted in the document; names were 
mentioned of those competent to expound the true mean- 
ing of the holy words, aud among them were Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Zwingli. 

At last, on March 80, 1525, the long pent-up fury of 
the masses burst with all its violence, and an assembly at 
Memmingen voted nothing less than death to all nobles 
and destruction to all monasteries. There resulted a car- 
nival of violence, in the course of which numerous castles 
were destroyed and numerous religious houses devastated ; 
in which the wine stored up in the cloister vaults flowed in 
torrents, and indescribable scenes of drunkenness added to 
the general disorder. The holy vessels of the church were 
used at riotous banquets; priests’ robes and knights’ 
plumes figured at ghastly masquerades. <A horrible levity 
took the place of that grim seriousness which alone could 
have achieved a favorable result. Although three hundred 
thousand men were in arms, no attempt was made to regu- 
larly train and discipline them, no Landsknechts appointed 
to teach them the new tactics. The league, it is true, 
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could oppose scarcely more than one-tenth of that number, 
but these were commanded by men like Philip of Hesse 
and the dukes of Bavaria and Brunswick, while reénforce- 
ments were rapidly mustering. 

One and one only of the princes of distinction, Frederick 
the Wise of Saxony, seems to have felt sympathy for the 
rebels, and he at this moment lay dying —only the faint 
mutterings of the great revolt penetrated 10 his darkened 
chamber. He turned to his household servants at the last 
and confessed to them that the people had cause for discon- 
tent, seeing that the masters imposed upon them all sorts 
of hardships and useless things. On the very verge of the 
grave he came out in his true light; with trembling fingers 
he seized the cup and broke the bread, for the first time in 
his life taking the holy communion under the Lutheran 
form. Luther himself, with whom he had steadily refused 
to have personal relations, was hastily sent for, but arrived 
too late. The electorship fell to his son and soon after to 
his grandson, who was to prove a warm and heroic, though 
not fortunate, advocate of the Reformation’s cause. 

Many were the different phases that the Peasants’ War 
assumed, according to locality; to the particular form of 
the grievances, and to the personal peculiarities of the 
leaders. In general the Swabians would have been con- 
tented with the simple righting of their wrongs, while the 
Franconians unfolded a plan for the reorganization of the 
empire that should do away with all intermediate powers 
between the masses and the emperor. They established a 
parliament and chancery at Heilbronn, in Wiirtemberg, 
and debated the plan of establishing a standing army and 
dismissing the rest of the peasants to their homes. That 
in Thuringia the movement was more fanatical than else- 
where was due to the influence of the anabaptist, Thomas 
Miinzer. In the town of Miilhausen he vituperated Luther 
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and preached his own kingdom of God on earth, while 
choruses of youths dnd maidens chanted the promises of 
Jehovah to the sons of Judah. The goods of the clergy 
and the lands of religious houses were declared confiscate, 
and Miinzer ensconced himself in a comfortable dwelling 
that had belonged to the Knights of St. John. After gain- 
ing for himself a prominent place in the government of 
the city, he set to work to raise an army and to procure 
weapons, openly preaching the annihilation of the godless, 
and especially of monks and priests. “How merrily,” he 
cried, “will God strike among the old pots with His rod 
of iron!” Wath pen as well as tongue he scourged the 
nobles and inflamed the masses; “ You miserable maggot- 
bag,” he wrote to the Catholic Count of Mansfeld, “who 
made you prince over that people whom God redeemed 
with His precious blood?” and he signed himself 
“Thomas Miinzer with the sword of Gideon.” To the 
Mansfeld miners he wrote to have no mercy even though 
Esau should give them smooth words: “Be ye not moved 
by the misery of the godless; upon your swords the blood 
must not grow cold. Strike a cling-clang on Nimrod’s 
anvil!’? The immediate response to such exhortations 
was the sack of some fifty monasteries and castles. 
Probably no single episode of the war aroused such a 
bitter desire for vengeance against the peasants as the 
events which took place at Weinsberg in Wiirtemberg. 
The peasants of the Odenwald, led by George Metzler, the 
tavern keeper of Ballenberg, had surrounded the town, in 
which was asmall Austrian garrison commanded by Count 
Louis of Helfenstein. As so often happened in this war, 
the body of citizens sided with the peasants, and the count 
and his followers, many of whom were noblemen, fell into 
the hands of the insurgents. With the deliberate purpose 
of striking terror into the neighborhood, it was decided 
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to make the prisoners run the gauntlet between two lines 
of spears. The poor countess, a natural daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, was obliged to stand by while, with 
hideous mockery, her husband, together with several 
nobles, was led to his doom. His former piper, Melchior 
Nonnenmacher, declaring that now he would play him the 
right kind of a dance, preceded him down the terrible 
avenue, wearing a hat with a waving plume which he had 
snatched from his master’s head. Another of the ring- 
leaders, Jacquelin Rohrbach, dressed in the count’s damask 
doublet, stepped boldly before the countess as she clung to 
her infant son, who had been wounded in the confusion. 
She herself was afterward placed in a common manure 
cart and driven off to Heilbronn, Such scenes as this, it 
must be acknowledged, were rare in the history of the 
war. Valuable property was destroyed, nearly one thousand 
castles and monasteries were laid in ashes, and no heed 
was paid to the priceless treasures of the libraries and art 
collections. We hear on one occasion of the peasants 
wading knee-deep in the torn manuscripts of a monastery. 
But, on the whole, life seems not often to have been wan- 
tonly sacrificed. Nevertheless, enough had been done 10 
rouse 10 furious opposition, not only the princes and lords 
of Germany, but also the very man on whose moval sup- 
port the peasants had most counted, and who might, could 
he have adopted a different tone, have guided the move- 
ment into gentler courses. 

The attitude of Martin Luther, himself a peasant’s son, 
to the great movement which his own teachings had un- 
doubtedly helped io further, can scarcely be defended or 
condoned with any show of fairness. The most that can 
be said in his favor is that he was, in a way, true to him- 
self. He saw in the war the logical outcome of the doc- 
trines of Miinzer and Carlstadt; his whole theory, based 
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on texts of the Bible as to the humble place in society 
that the serf should hold was undermined and outraged. 
The man who could look at men and maid-servants as 
mere possessions “to be sold at will like other animals,” 
or who could call God to witness that the “‘ass must have 
blows and the rabble must be ruled by force,” must indeed 
have trembled at seeing Germany actually on the point of 
succumbing to the power of the masses. Nor was he alone 
in such feelings; the gentle Melanchthon quotes Scripture 
ad libitum to prove that it is a presumption and an act of 
sedition on the part of the peasants not to wish to be serfs. 
Did not St. Paul say, “Let each man abide in that calling 
wherein he was called”? “They are so obstinate, so 
bloodthirsty, the Germans, that they ought to have their 
liberties still more curtailed: for Solomon says the horse 
needs a bit, the ass a bridle, the fool’s back a rod; and 
Ecclesiasticus xxxiii: ‘Fodder, a wand, and burdens are 
for the ass; and bread, correction, and work for a servant.’ ”’ 

In the beginning, as might have been expected from 
him, Luther had tried to mediate. He had written an 
“exhortation to peace,” in which he addresses first the 
lords and then the peasants. The former, and more espe- 
cially the “blind bishops and mad priests and monks,” 
with their fleecing and extortion, their pride and love of 
display, are charged with having caused the whole dis- 
order; the peasants, on the other hand, grievotis as are 
many of the wrongs that they have suffered, are not to be 
excused for rebellion and rioting. But after the perpe- 
tration of some of the excesses already chronicled, Luther 
flung himself into the struggle, on the side of the lords, 
with a violence that knew no bounds. His next writing 
bore the title “ Against the murderous and rapacious hordes 
of the peasants,” who are called “brands of hell” and 
“limbs of Satan.” Every man who can is urged to “strike 
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them down, throttle and stab them in secret or in public.” 
They are like mad dogs, who must be killed in self- 
defence; they have deserved death in body and soul, and 
a “prince can Row deserve mercy better by shedding Bee 
than others by prayer.” 

These are not words written in a moment of excitement 
and repented of at leisure. Luther was as sure that God 
was speaking through him as when he stood under ihe 
flare of the candles in that august assembly at Worms. 
Nor were the consequeuces of such language hidden from 
his view. “All that God has done through me is now 
forgotten,” he wrote a few days later; “lords, priests, 
peasants, and all others are now against me, and threaten 
me with death.” And Melanchthon exclaims, “We see 
how the rabble hates us.” Years afterward Luther wrote 
as follows: “All their blood is on my head, for I bade 
that they be struck down; but I put it all on to our Lord 
God, who commanded me thus to speak! ” 

Jt was, indeed, to quote a Protestant writer of our own 
day, “a sad réle for the greatest son of the then Germany 
to serve as the herald and path-breaker of a reaction that 
can find no equal for inhumanity.” The intolerance of 
this man against all who thought differently from himself 
is shown here in its ugliest possible aspect, and his un- 
daunted courage and indisputable greatness of intellect 
should not blind the impartial observer to this other side 
of his character. His own words are his most terrible 
accusers; “I am very angry,” he wrote in 1529, “at the 
peasants, who cannot see how well off they are, sitting in 
peace through the help and protection of the princes. 
You impudent, coarse asses, can you not understand this ? 
May thunder strike you dead!” 

Meanwhile the princes and lords were very far indeed 
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from needing such inflammatory remarks to lead them on; 
in the very days when Luther’s most violent writing ap- 
peared the hammer of fate had already fallen in Franconia, 

and had crushed the sword of Gideon. Bitterly the peas- 
ants had now to atone for not allowing themselves to be 
regularly drilled. By the middle of that month of May, 

1525, of which the beginning had seen the absolute 
supremacy of the peasants in whole provinces of Ger- 
many, the dukes of Saxony and Brunswick and the Land- 
grave of Hesse had come up with a small but disciplined 
army, and had met with the forces of Thomas Miinzer 
near the town of Frankenhausen. On the day of the 
engagement Miinzer did all that he could to animate his 

followers and inflame them to great deeds. While, drawn 
up on a hillside and surrounded by an improvised fortress 

of wagons, they awaited the enemy, he held them a fiery 
discourse. His appearance gave emphasis to his words; 
clad in long robes and with flowing beard, he pointed to a 
rainbow in the heavens and declared, in prophetic tones, 

that God by this same token would surely help his people. 

The peasants raised their voices in the hymn of “Come, 

Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,” and advanced to the attack, 

but a moment later they were all in mad flight. Accord- 
ing to the Landgrave of Hesse’s own report of the battle, 

three-fourths of them were mercilessly cut down, while 
three hundred prisoners were afterward beheaded. Miinzer 
himself was able to escape for the moment, but was soon 
found and put to the torture. As the thumb-screws slowly 
tightened on him, Duke George of Saxony is said to have 
called out, “That hurts, Thomas, but still more have you 
hurt those poor souls whom you led into such misery and 
caused to be cut down.” “They would not have it other- 
wise,” was Miinzer’s reply; but his defiant spirit soon’ 
left him, and before he died he revoked his heresies, 
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making his confession and taking the Eucharist in the 
regular Catholic form. The town of Miilhausen, where he 
had been so active, was forced to make bitter atonement 
for its wrong-doings. Its inhabitants appeared in camp, 
with bare heads and bare feet, bearing the keys of the city. 
A yearly tribute was imposed, the goods of the clergy were 
restored, and, in order to take away the last chance of 
renewed resistance, the walls, towers, and fortifications 
were levelled with the ground. 

Once the current had begun to turn, the peasants learned Subjuga- 
how feeble were the ties by which they had bound to them- tien of the 
selves many a supposed ally among the cities and among Deeeenle 
the nobles. Heilbronn, where their parliament had already 
begun to assemble, declared against them, while the famous 
Gotz von Berlichingen — who had taken command of the 
Odenwald forces, ostensibly to check violence, but in 
reality from love of war anda desire to strike a blow at 
the Swabian League —stole away like a thief in the 
night, and his little army of eight thousand men disbanded 
without a blow. In all, some seven battles were fought, 
but the majority of these were the merest massacres. At 
Zabern, in Alsace, where seventeen or eighteen thousand 
were cut down after they had surrendered, the ditch where 
the corpses were buried is called to this day the Keteergrube 
or heretic ditch. Another encounter, near Kénigshofen, 
was likened by a contemporary to a wild boar hunt; while 
of a third battle, near Ingolstadt, one of the participants 
relates in his autobiography, “Such a slaying and stran- 
gling there was, and with no attempt at resistance, as when 
a pack of wolves falls upon a flock of geese or a herd of 
sheep.” 

‘One hundred thousand peasants are estimated to have Vengeance 
’ fallen before the swords of the victors; but more terrible om the 
even than the fortunes of war was the vengeance that was Poss 
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afterward taken upon the survivors. The Margrave of 
Ansbach caused the eyes to be bored out of sixty persons, 
while of many others the fingers were cut off. The Swa- 
bian League gave orders for wholesale executions, and the 
official list, which a year later was laid before its federal 
council, numbered ten thousand victims. In the duchy of 
Saxony a formal report of the privy councillors declared 
that the peasants showed too little dread of ordinary death, 
and pronounced it a matter of imperative necessity to pro- 
ged against them with fire. Special tortures were meted 
pi to those who had participated in the scene at Weins- 
erg, in which the Count of Helfenstein had been forced 
to play such a ghastly part; Melchior Nonnenmacher, the 
piper, and that Jacquelein Rohrbach who had iusulted the 
unfortunate countess, were fastened by chains to trees and 
slowly roasted to death. Galling in the extreme were 
some of the punishments inflicted on those who had been 
less guilty; men were forced to shave half of their beards 
or to wear women’s veils, so that every one might recog- 
nize them; others were forbidden to enter taverns or to go 
beyond certain fixed bounds. Some fifty thousand, who 
had fled, lost all their goods, while the Swabian League 
offered immunity to those who should strike them down. 
Never did any great movement have a more utterly hope- 
less ending. The condition of the survivors became worse 
even than it had been before. The peasants in their fervor 
had torn up all agreements concerning tithes, rents, and 
services; in the most favorable cases, now, these were re- 
placed by more burdensome ones, while many of the lords 
refused to be bound by any writing. A spirit of dumb 
submission settled down upon the masses; their condition 
became utterly wretched even in districts where they had 
not rebelled. No wonder that their faith in the newly 
revealed God was rudely shaken, and that Luther from 
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this time forward had to look elsewhere for friends and 
supporters. * 

Of the anabaptists we hear liitle in the next few years, 
yet their tireless propaganda continued, and paved the way 
for the most extraordinary episode in the history of any 
country. The death of Thomas Miinzer and of many 
others, in 1525, had beon the beginning rather than the end 
of the movement. It was in that year that, when driven 
out of Nuremberg, Hans Denk, one of the chief apostles 
of the sect, began his ministrations. Two years later the 
anabaptists had grown so formidable to Protestants and 
Catholics alike, that in every part of Germany fearful 
punishments were decreed against them. The Swabian 
League sent out four thousand knights to hunt for delin- 
quents, and to slay them without mercy; at Ensisheim, 
in Lower Austria, some six hundred, in Tyrol and Gorz, 
one thousand, were put to death in accordance with the 
Archduke Ferdinand’s orders. In Vienna, Balthasar 
Hubmaier, once a Lutheran preacher of renown, was burnt 
at the stake, while his wile was drowned in the waters of 
the Danube. Duke William of Bavaria gave the merci- 
less command that anabaptists who recanted should be 
beheaded, and those who did not should be burned. A 
Diet of the empire, in 1529, decreed death without form 
of trial to all members of the sect! 

In spite of all this persecution, or possibly because of 
it, the anabaptists were able, after various failures in 
other places, to carry out their ideal of a separate com- 
munity, of a “kingdom of God on earth,” in the West- 
phalian town of Miinster. Here Bernard Rothmann, a 
young, handsome, and eloquent preacher, had begun, in 
1581, to thunder away at Catholic usages quite in the 
spirit of Luther, and had succeeded in winning for the 
Reformation the merchant guilds and the city magistrates. 
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When the bishop of the diocese, Franz von Waldeck, 
seeing hig authority disregarded, tried to beleaguer and 
starve out the town, the citizens rose in a body and took 
prisoner the members of the cathedral chapter, as well as 
a number of knights. His resources at an end, the bishop 
was forced to make a treaty of peace and give over six 
churches to the Lutheran form of worship. 

But Mister lay in a district where anabaptist doctrines 
were rapidly gaining ground, and better soil for extrava- 
gant theories could nowhere have been found than in this 
home of the mystics, of Lollardry and of Hussitism. 
Rothmann himself and his faithful adherent, Cnipperdol- 
ling, were drawn first under the influence of Zwinglian- 
ism and then of the more dangerous sect, and joined hands 
with noted anabaptists of the neighboring Netherlands, 
with John Matthias, the baker of Haarlem, with John Bock. 
ellson, the tailor of Leyden. The city councillors were 
horrified at the words that now fell from Rothmann’s lips; 
they enjoined silence, they declared him deposed from his 
pastorate, they even drove him from the city, but his 
friends escorted him back through another gate. It came 
to violent encounters between the two parties, to a regular 
battle in the market-place, in which artillery played a part 
on both sides. “God” and “Christ” were the opposing 
battle cries. The anabaptists conquered, the magistrates 
were overthrown, and in the new appointment of offices 
Cnipperdolling became burgomaster, while John Matthias 
was recognized as head prophet of the whole sect. John 
of Leyden, a man of attractive personality and really re- 
markable abilities, married the daughter of Cnipperdolling, 
and thus secured an influential voice in the management 
of affairs. 

When it became known among the brotherhood at large 
that here in Minster the old dream of a separate kingdom 
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was at last to come true, a double process of purging and 
renewal went on; the more moderate minded persons being 
obliged to leave the town, while into it flowed a steady 
stream of those who had been exiled from other places or 
were otherwise ready for change and adventure. The most 
pressing invitations had been issued on all sides; letters 
are still extant written by persons within the town and 
painting in most glowing colors the advantage of coming 
to Miinster. The last judgment was declared to be at 
hand; here in the new kingdom alone could salvation be 
found. Books and pamphlets of the most inflammatory 
nature were spread far and wide throughout Westphalia. 

At last came a day, it was the 27th of February, 1534, 
when the anabaptists in Miinster felt strong enough to 
complete the process of purifying, their city and ridding it 
finally of all the “godless.” John Matthias had voted to 
strike them dead, but the more moderate counsels of Cnip- 
perdolling prevailed, and it was decided that those who 
would consent to receive the second baptism might remain, 
while the rest were to be driven into exile. On the day 
appointed preachers were stationed in the market-place 
with buckets of water; those who would not accept their 
ministrations were mercilessly driven out, although a 
fierce snowstorm was raging at the time. No regard was 
paid to sickness, weakuess, or old age. The newly bap- 
tized were then called together, and, after humbling them- 
selves in the dust, were given a warning and placed under 
supervision. 

Now at last the anabaptists were able to proceed to the 
realization of all their dreams. The municipal council 
was disbanded, and an assembly of twelve elders, with the 
Bible as their law book, took its place. The head of the 
community was John Matthias, who terrorized his subjects 
and suppressed a revolt with a hand of iron. Community 
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of goods was established; willingly or unwillingly, the 
people were obliged to deliver up their valuables, which 
were taken in charge by deacons. In accord with the 
Scriptural command, “Be ye fruitful and multiply,” 
polygamy was declared not only lawful, but necessary ; 
and the women, who greatly preponderated, were divided 
among the men. In order that “everything that is ex- 
alted ” might “be humbled,” church toweis were cut down, 
while on other pretences Christian names were abolished 
and all distinction between the Sabbath and ordinary days 
declared at an end. 

The events going on in Munster soon attracted the 
attention of all Germany. Bishop Franz von Waldeck 
raised an army and settled down to besiege the town; but 
his forces were not strong, there were constant defections 
to the enemy, and such infringements of discipline that 
the bishop was obliged to order the erection of “gallows, 
wheels, and other barriers to wickedness ” for the coercion 
of his own men. Various princes, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, had offered to help him, but misunderstandings 
arose which greatly delayed these reénforcements. 

The garrison of Miinster, for their part, fought with the 
utmost daring and desperation: there were many among 
them who had served as Landsknechts in the imperial 
armies. Once the city was all but taken; the moat was 
filled up with sunken wagons and with bales of straw, 
banner-bearers had mounted to the top of the walls and 
were waving to their fellows to come on. But the defence 
was as heroic as the attack; men stood with clubs and beat 
back the invaders, women and boys poured quicklime and 
burning pitch upon them; others were allowed to enter 
the city that they might the better be overthrown. 

There is no doubt that behind all the extravagances of 
the anabaptists there was an immense strength of convic- 
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tion. John Matthias suddenly left a meal, declaring that 
a vision called him to meet the enemy. With only forty 
men he maiched out to inevitable death. He was suc- 
ceeded im office by John of Leyden, more cruel, more 
unyielding, and more fanatical than himself. More than 
once he struck men down with his own hand for dis- 
obedience to his commands. 

On the strength of a vision announced by one Dusent- 
schur of Warendorf, the new prophet took the name and 
rank of king, with the title of “John the Just, on the 
throne of David.” He began to claim the rule, not only 
over Miinster, but over the world at large, and caused a 
second crown to be made in token of his increased dignity. 
He established his thione in the market-place, surrounded 
himself with a body-guaid, and dressed in splendid gar- 
ments. The widow of John Matthias became his queen, 
and together they administered the sacrament to the 
“brothers and sisters” in the Lord. He despatched 
twenty-eight apostles to announce to the world the com- 
ing of the “King of Sion”; and it is a significant fact 
that nearly all went to certain death without a murmur. 

For a whole year this anomalous community at Miinster, 
although forced to rely entirely on its own resou2ces, con- 
tinued to hold the enemy at bay. An expedition with 
thirty ships had, indeed, been despatched by the faithful 
of Amsterdam, but it was intercepted and overcome. A 
certain Hille Feiken, burning io emulate Judith, had 
gone forth from the beleaguered city meaning to bring back 
the bishop’s head; she met instead with torture and death. 
The heroism with which the garrison endured starvation 
and every other hardship was in keeping with the usual 
fortitude displayed by the adherents of this strange sect. 
The town fell at last, but not until a diet of the whole 
empire had met to take action in the maiter, and decreed 
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that each estate should provide the equivalent of a “ Roman 
month.” By treachery one of the chief gates was won, 
then lost, then won again; a desperate struggle was kept 
up to the last, no mercy nor quarter being shown on either 
side. Rothmann was cut down by the blow of an axe; the 
king, queen, and Cuipperdolling were taken prisoners. 
John of Leyden acknowledged that as a rebel he had 
deserved death, but insisted to the last on the truth of his 
religious system. He was tortured on the spot where he 
had once erected his proud throne; his tongue was torn 
out, and an eye-witness tells us that red-hot pincers were 
applied to “all fleshy and veinous parts of his body.” The 
same punishment was meted out to Cnipperdolling and to 
Kvechting, another faithful follower. The bones of these 
three were then placed, as a perpetual warning, in the 
famous iron cages that still hang from the tower of St. 
Lambert’s church in Miinster. The anabaptists chose a 
new king, who remained concealed in Utrecht, where he 
was discovered and burned in 1546. About this same 
time Menno Simons began to exert his great influence on 
the sect, causing it to relinquish its most pernicious 
doctrines. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE EMPEROR’S WARS AND THE PROTESTANT PARTY IN 
GERMANY 


Literature: See the lives of Luther by Késtlin, Lenz, Kolde, and 
Ledderhose, all excellent. Baumgarten’s Karl V. extends to 1540. See 
also Bezold, Ranke, Egelhaaf, and Lamprecht. 


THE ultimate success of the Reformation is largely due to 
the fact that Martin Luther was no political agitator. Had 
he seized the proffered leadership of the peasants, he would 
have estranged the upper classes; had his teachings threat- 
ened the thrones instead of the pulpits of the princes, the 
latter would not have been willing to remain so blind to 
his whereabouts as after the Diet of Worms. Yet if 
Luther’s movements were unhampered by political consid- 
erations, such was not the case with Charles the Fifth. 
The latter had declared, it is true, that he would give his 
body, blood, life, and soul to extinguishing this heresy ; but 
in point of fact he was forced by external circumstances to 
adopt a most tortuous policy, now sternly repressing, now 
actually making advances to the new party. This incar- 
nation of bigotry, this true descendant of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was once carried so far by irritation at papal 
intrigues as to declare that Martin Luther might after all 
prove a useful man. 

If we-look closely into the matter, we shall find that 
there was another object to which Charles was equally de- 
termined to devote his entire being, — that was the resto- 
ration of imperial preponderance in Italy. In the way 
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stood the claims and pretensions of Francis I., the French 
king, and until this rival should be removed from his path 
the emperor could pay little heed to, German affairs. 
These wars with the French were to fill the best part of 
his life; not for nine years after the Diet of Worms was 
he again to set foot on German soil; not for a quarter of 
a century was he to be in a situation to opposé the progress 
of the Reformation by force of arms. It is true there were 
other tasks to perform in the meantime, such as the hold- 
ing in check of recalcitrant Spaniards and the leading of 
expeditions against Turkish pirates; but mone of these 
enemies could compare in pertinacity to the old rival for 
the imperial throne. 

In Milan the French had maintained a garrison since the 
battle of Marignano in 1515, which had brought about the 
expulsion of the dukes of Sforza. But the recovery of this 
territory had occupied Charles’s thoughts ever since his 
accession, and to that end, on the very day on which he 
issued the Edict of Worms against Martin Luther, he had 
also signed a treaty of alliance with Leo X. There is rea- 
son indeed to think that his severity to the reformer was 
partly out of complaisance to the Pope. Into the details of 
the campaigns, fought as they were with mercenaries and,on 
Italian soil, it is not our province here to enter. The utter 
hollowness and corruption of the French administration is 
shown by the fact that the sums needed by Lautrec, the 
stadtholder of Milan, and despatched to him by Francis, 
were intercepted by the queen mother and appropriated to 
her own private uses. It is interesting to note that Swiss 
mercenaries fought on both sides, and that those in the pay 
of Lautrec, for quailing before the idea of shooting their 
own countrymen, were punished by their home government. 

Charles captured Milan, Pavia, and Lodi; but at the news 
of the victories Leo X. died of joy. The loss of this ally and 
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the recall of his Swiss troops crippled the emperor for a 
moment, but the victory of Bicocca made all good again. 
Pious old Frundsberg, the same who had bidden Luther 
Godspeed at the door of the assembly hall at Worms, bent 
the knee as he saw the French coming, then, with a “ for- 
ward in the name of God!” plunged into the thick of 
battle. 

For a time the scene shifts to France, against which 
country, in alliance with England, Charles made a futile 
invasion; he was aided by Bourbon, the former constable 
of France, who. had turned traitor to Francis; and when 
in 1524 the latter sent Bonnivet to attempt the recovery 
of Milan, Bourbon led the opposing army. 

Bourbon had, indeed, gone over heart and soul to his 
new master; on the eve of heading an expedition into 
southern France in this same year, he wrote to Charles: 
“ Your affairs will prosper, sire. Should we fight and win 
our hoped-for battle against the king of France, you will 
be the greatest man that ever lived, and can dictate laws to 
the whole world.” But the promised battle was not won. 
A few not unimportant towns in Provence fell into the 
renegade’s hands, who fought con amore for the conquest 
of his own territories. But the protracted siege of Mar- 
seilles, and the feeling that they were noeded in Italy, 
proved too much for the patience of his soldiers. The news 
of their retreat gave courage to Francis, and he determined 
to risk all on a personal expedition for the recovery of 
Milan. On the sleeves of his body-guard was embroidered 
the motto, “ Once more and for the last time.” So rapid 
was his march, that he crossed the river Tessino, farther 
up the stream, on the very day that the army which, had 
been invading France traversed it near Pavia; as he en- 
tered Milan by one gate, Pescara passed out by the other. 
To. Pavia with its garrison of imperialists, Francis now 
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laid siege. He hoped for an easy victory ; he had reason to 
believe that there were traitors within the enemy’s camp, 
But all his efforts recoiled against the high spirit of the 
Germans and Italians ; even aristocratic ladies took part in 
the throwing up of earthworks for defence. Every moment 
was of importance ; for Bourbon, Pescara, and Lannoy, the 
viceroy of Naples, were eagerly recruiting in different quar- 
ters. Of natural objects in the way, the river Tessino proved 
the most serious; in vain Francis tried the adventurous ex- 
periment of turning aside the waters into another channel. 
Violent autumn rains made the undertaking impossible. 
The days rolled on; imperial reénforcements arrived and 
concentrated at Lodi. The French were between two fires, 

Francis sought the strongest position he could find, 
which happened to be the park where stands the beautiful 
Certosa di Pavia. Pescara’s soldiers tore a breach in the 
park wall. A hand-to-hand conflict followed, in which the 
French king took part with desperate courage. He was 
still confident of victory: “To-day,” he said to one of hig 
suite, “I shall be able to call myself lord of Milan.” But 
his Swiss mercenaries trembled as the Spanish musketeers, 
advancing with glowing fuses, their mouths full of bullets, 
sent volley after volley at regular intervals. They held 
their ground reluctantly, until they saw the Duke d’Alengon 
take to fight, when many of them followed suit. At thig 
moment the long-penned-up garrison of Pavia made its 
appearance on the scene. Although Francis saw that all 
was lost, he still fought on. Before leaving France he had 
promised the lady he loved best — not his wife; she lay at 
the moment at the point of death—never to turn his 
back to the enemy; through all his fighting he wore her 
token upon his sleeve. But when at last his horse was 
stabbed under him and fell to the ground, he consented 
to yield up his sword. The richest prize that a monarch 
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could desire fell to the lot of Charles the Fifth. An envoy 
of the Duke of Mantua was present when the splendid news 
was brought to Madrid, and relates what occurred: “ Your 
Majesty has won the victory,” said the messenger, “the 
French army is annihilated, the king himself was taken, and 
is in your Majesty’s power.” Slowly the emperor repeated 
the words, as if scarcely comprehending; then silently re- 
tited to his bedchamber and knelt down before a crucifix, 
“To-day,” wrote one of Charles’s generals from the 
scene of battle, “is the feast of the apostle, St. Matthew; 
on this day, twenty-five years ago, your Majesty is 
said to have been born. God be praised and thanked 
for his mercy twenty-five thousand times. From this 
day on, your Majesty is in a condition to dictate laws 
at will to Christians and Turks.” It seemed, indeed, 
as though all his enemies, Lutherans included, would 
have to bow before the all-powerful emperor; but 
it was Charles’s misfortune never to reap a full harvest 
from his various victories. He was apt to misuse his 
triumphs; in the present case he pulled the bow so 
tightly that the string broke. He ignored the fact that 
the French nation might be willing to abandon their 
king, and that even the queen mother herself would 
rather have seen her gon a prisoner all his days, than 
submit to such humiliations. Charles began by demand- 
ing terms of peace from his captive which would have 
ruined France. All of Burgundy was to be given up to 
the emperor, all of Provence was to go to Bourbon, and 
a number of small claims of imperial adherents were to 
be gratified from other parts of France. Had Chavles 
restricted his demands to Italy, had he merely demanded 
a ransom, however large, the results of the battle of Pavia 
might have been more lasting. As it was, the French king, 
after passing miserable months in captivity in Spain; after 
VOL, I-——~Z 
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being brought to death’s door by the climate, by vexation, 
and by the studied neglect of Charles; after having made a 
fruitless attempt at flight, which brought upon him further 
severities; after having actually caused to be drawn up 
the deed of his own abdication: agreed to sign a treaty 
which he never meant to keep. Ttaly, Burgundy, — the 
Netherland border-districts were formally renounced; the 
king was to marry the emperor’s widowed sister, while his 
two sons were to remain as hostages in Charles’s hand. 

Such was the famous treaty of Madrid of 1526 a.p. 
When the day came for signing it, an altar was erected in 
the prison chamber of the king, an archbishop celebrated 
mass, and the captive, who was thus to regain his liberty, 
swore on the gospel to keep his promises. Nor was this all. 
The emperor’s representative, Lannoy, asked the king on the 
honor of a knight if he meant to fulfil his agreement, and 
Francis bared his head, laid his hand in the hand of 
Lannoy, and promised as a nobleman to return to his cap- 
tivity if within six weeks the terms of the peace should 
not be carried out. Yet on the very day before this 
solemn asseveration, Francis had formally declared to his 
suite that the emperor’s demands were exorbitant, that he 
regarded these promises he was about to make as null and 
void, and that nothing should force him to sacrifice the 
rights of the crown of France. The miserable farce of 
exchanging the king for his sons was gone through: ships 
set out from the French and Spanish coasis and met at 
the Bidassoa, the transfer taking place on a pontoon that 
was anchored in the middle of the stream. The king 
embraced his sons and took his place in their bark. On 
reaching Bayonne, he could not wait to land, but sprang 
through the water and mounted his horse, with a shout of, 
“Now I am King, I am still King!” 

Francis might not have dared to break his word had he 
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not been sure of the moral support of England and of the 
Papacy. Henry VIII, as fickle in his alliances as in his 
love affairs, was willing to desert Charles when he found 
that the latter could not pr ocure him the crown of France. 
Wolsey, the great cardinal, who wanted to be pope, had 
also lost faith in an emperor who gave him only fair 
words. Clement VII., the Medici who sat upon the throne 
of Peter, was a time-server of the worst kind. It is said 
of him that he always took the side of him who had 
slightly the advantage. An ascendency, such as that 
gained by Charles at the battle of Pavia, frightened him 
and caused him to veer back to his first predilection. His 
one idea now was to drive the emperor and his German 
landsknechts from the soil of Italy; he found sympathizers 
in Venice, Milan, and Florence. In order to make matters 
easier for Fiancis, he freed him by apostolic authority 
from the fetters of his promises to Chazles. 

For Clement VII. no treachery was too base. He con- 
nived with the Milanese chancellor, Morone, in an attempt 
to bribe the imperial commander, Pescara; the glittering 
bait was the crown of Naples. But Pescara, while appar- 
ently taking the matter under serious consideration, kept 
the emperor informed of the progress of the intrigue. 

The league that was now entered into at Cognac between 
the Pope, the king of France, and the representatives of 
Florence, Venice, and Milan, is known in history as the 
“most holy league,” because of the part played in it by the 
head of the Roman church. Its outspoken object was to rid 
Italy of all strangers and to recover the persons of the sons of 
Francis I. Ithas well been describedas a union of all Western 
Turope against the consequences of the battle of Pavia. 
With England ready to join his enemies at any moment, 
with his pecuniary resources, which from the day of his 
accession had never been satisfactory, now in a really des- 
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perate condition, Charles’s whole plight was pitiable in the 
extreme. Blow upon blow continued to fall upon him. 
His mainstay, Pescara, was taken ill and died; petty 
revolts took place in different parts of Italy against the 
German troops, who, unpaid and starving, had been 
forced to make cruel requisitions on the lands around 
them. 

We have reached a point where we are able to pause 
and inquire more closely how these political happenings 
and the results of the war in Italy reacted on the fate of 
the Lutheran party. It was fortunate for the new sect that 
the two men who had the strongest interest in combating 
it —the most holy Pope and the most Christian emperor — 
had found a common concern in questions of a different 
character. Already early in 1525 Clement, pressed with 
the necessity of declaring for or against France, had writ- 
ten to the emperor’s envoy, “There is no time now to 
discuss this matter of Luther”; a few weeks later Charles 
had uttered his astonishing remark as to the possible 
usefulness of the reformer. We can now see why it was 
that the Edict of Worms, pronounced with such emphasis 
in 1521, had remained to all intents and purposes a dead 
letter. It was never formally revoked; nine years later, 
because of it, Luther was not allowed to be present at the 
diet that heard the first regular profession of the Protes- 
tant faith; but, on the other hand, reiterated efforts at 
different diets to have it rigidly enforced had been of no 
avail. 

When Charles V. left Germany in 1521, the conduct of 
affairs had fallen into the hands of that governing council 
which had been created or rather resuscitated at the time 
of the great diet. The establishment of this council was 
the most liberal measure that had ever been tried in the 
history of the Holy Roman Empire. Its members were 
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made up of delegates chosen by the electors and the 
circles, as well as by the emperor. At the first session of 
the new body, which took place simultaneously with the 
meeting of a general diet at Nuremberg, really excellent 
plans for taxation, and for the establishment of a common 
Sustoms tariff for all Germany, were brought forward. But 
the council never succeeded in putting through a single salu- 
tary measure; it never was able even to raise money enough 
to pay for its own expenses. It aroused the enmity of the 
free cities by wishing to tax them too highly; of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Count Palatine, and the Archbishop 
of Mainz, by not proceeding as they wished in the matter 
of Franz von Sickingen; of many other Catholic princes 
by its lenity toward the Reformation. After a checkered 
existence of ten years, it died a natural death in 1531, at 
the time of the election of Charles’s brother Ferdinand as 
king of the Romans. 

One reason why the council had not in the beginning 
been more severe against Luther is to be found in the fact 
that one of its influential members was the elector Frederick 
the Wise. Another ground for its inaction was because 
it feared a popular outbreak should it use too great sever- 
ity against Luther. Besides, Luther’s conduct in putting 
down the revolt at Wittenberg, and in showing up abuses 
which the then Pope, Adrian, Leo’s short-reigned successor, 
frankly admitted to have existed at Rome, had won for 
him considerable sympathy. It was in vain that Duke 
George of Saxony, Luther’s fiercest enemy among the 
princes, tried to insist on the carrying out of the edict, 
sparing no effort to this end. The duke sent to the diet the 
violent writing composed by Luther against King Henry 
VIII. of England as a proof of the manner in which this 
heretic treated the allies of the emperor. ‘The papal legate 
Campeggi did finally succeed in wresting from a diet the 
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acknowledgment that it was bound to carry out the edict. 
But the restraining clause, “so far as possible,” robbed the 
concession of all its force. 

Thus practically left to itself, Lutheranism made rapid 
progress, and struck deep, strong roots. When the legate 
Campeggi came to Germany in 1524, he found it a changed 
land from that which he had known a few years before. At 
his entry into Augsburg, when he raised his hand to give 
the church’s customary blessing, he was so derided that on 
going to Nuremberg he thought best to leave his cardinal’s 
hat behind him, to give no blessing, and to make no sign of 
the cross. Among the thousands who flocked before his very 
eyes to take the twofold communion were members of the 
governing council itself, When he began his plea in the diet 
for carrying out the edict, some of the members grew angry 
and others fell to laughing. Yet there is no denying the 
fact that in many ways the condition of things was deplor- 
able: the old order of things had been destroyed, and the 
result was temporary anarchy. At the time when he nailed 
his theses to the door of the Wittenberg church, Luther 
had no programme ready for the unanticipated revolution ; 
he had thought out no form of ecclesiastical government; 
had arranged no liturgy; had made no plans for distributing 
the spoils from the Catholic bishoprics and monasteries. 

Yet manfully in the years that ensued did Luther take 
up the burden thus cast on him, frequently changing his 
views, but gaining experience as he proceeded, and learn- 
ing to control the whole vast field of reform. No man ever 
more completely accepted the consequences of his own 
acts. He wrote catechisms to unify the faith, liturgies for 
the use of preachers, forms of prayer for every occasion ; 
he introduced the custom of congregational singing, wrote 
hymns that are known and loved to this day, and, indeed, 
composed the first serviceable hymn-book in German. Eras- 
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mus had drawn attention to the fact that the love of pure 
literature was altogether vanishing; that men bought noth- 
ing at all save the writings for or against the new doctrines. 
Luther, too, grieved at the decline of secular learning, and 
wrote a stirring exhortation “to the burgomasters and 
councillors of all German cities ” to found schools for the 
study of languages. He recommended the establishment 
of libraries which should contain not merely sacred books, 
but works on oratory, poetry, and the liberal arts, “be their 
authors heathen or Christian.” At his instigation, doubt- 
Jess, Melanchthon composed a Latin grammar, which con- 
tinued in use in Germany until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

When the monasteries began to throw open their doors, 
and helpless nuns returned to the world with no knowledge 
of life and without means of support, Luther made it his 
especial care to find shelter for them and to arrange the 
difficult matter of their future subsistence. One especially, 
a person of high station named Catherine von Bora, gave 
him considerable trouble; be found a husband for her, but 
the man broke his word and left her in the lurch. To the 
scandal of his friends and the jubilation of his enemies, he 
decided to make her his own wile. He himself has ad- 
mitted frankly that love had little to do with the match, but 
his Kathe, as he called her, proved a solace and a comfort, 

The outbreak of the peasant war had greatly altcred 
Luther’s views and policy. His first idea had been to have 
the main authority in religious matters reside with the 
different congregations themselves. In his great address to 
the Christian nobility he had laid stress on the common priest- 
hood of all believers, and he had been particularly averse 
to state interference of any kind. Buta closer experience 
showed that neither the peasants nor the lesser nobility 
could be trusted with the choice of pastors, still less with the 
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administration of the rich revenues sequestered from 
Catholic monasteries. Partly, therefore, at Luther's in- 
stigation and partly by the natural trend of events, the 
political rulers of reformed districts became the spiritual 
heads, the summit episcopi or “supreme bishops.” As a rule 
they devoted the income of the lands that had formerly 
belonged to the church to maintaining poorhouses, hospitals, 
and educational institutions. Visiting boards were estab- 
lished in the different states, with a view to procuiing 
uniformity in the religious services, and to seeing that 
preachers did their duty. 

At the head of the princes who took up the cause of the 
Reformation stood John, the new elector of Saxony, and 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse. By their efforts was formed the 
Torgau or Gotha League, which was joined by Luneburg, 
Mecklenburg, Anhalt, and others,and the object of which 
was to form a compact party at the next diet of the em- 
pire. When that diet came together in 1526, the world 
saw for the first time the spectacle of princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire flouting the usages of the holy Roman 
church; the Lutheran preacher of Philip of Hesse héld 
public services, while on one of the regular fast days the 
landgrave caused an ox to be roasted whole in front of his 
lodging. As a device on his coat of arms he had placed 
the words, verbum Det manet in aeterno. 

The progress of this Diet of Spires showed plainly the 
intimate connection between the foreign wars of Charles V. 
and the fate of the new religious party. To the astonish- 
ment of all who knew the emperor's actual straits, Charles’s 
commissioners at first came out with a stern demand that 
the Edict of Worms be immediately enforced; it seemed a 
strange moment, when voluntary contributions of men and 
money were most needed, to press an almost obsolete claim, 
sure to be repellent to a number of the princes and still 
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more so to the cities, which were counted upon to furnish 
the main pecuniary supplies. But it soon developed that 
the envoys had received’ their instructions before the 
breach of the treaty of Madrid, and before the forming of 
the holy league of Cognac. It was out of the question that 
now, while practically at war with the Pope, Charles 
should make great sacrifices to uphold the authority of the 
Roman See over his own German subjects. It was atime for 
compromise and for concentration of all national interests, 
and the Catholics at the diet came to the conclusion that 
some concessions must be made. By unanimous vote, 
therefore, an embassy was despatched 10 the emperor to 
acquaint him with the impossibility of carrying out the 
edict, and to ask him to call a general German council for 
the settlement of religious affairs. Until it could convene, 
there was to be a truce to hostilities; and one of those 
ambiguous formulas was invented, of which the Reforma- 
tion was to furnish still other specimens, and which either 
party might interpret as it pleased. Each estate of the 
empire was to shape its conduct with regard to carrying 
out the Worms edict, “according as it might hope and trust 
to be held answerable before God and his imperial Majesty.” 
If this meant anything, it meant that the Lutheran princes, 
without fear of interruption, might conduct the religious 
affairs of their lands as pleased themselves. But they did 
not take into account how completely the emperor’s attitude 
would change so soon as the fortunes of war might turn; 
they could not know that the archduke Ferdinand wrote 
to his brother that matters with regard to the “accursed 
Lutheran sect” were going too badly for words; that 
Charles must hasten home or all would be completely lost. 

But Charles at the moment was in Spain, celebrating his 
nuptials with Isabella of Portugal, and the moment he 
could move Italy claimed his serious attention, his affairs 
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there continuing for some time in a desperate condition. 
The Milanese were in open revolt, the allied forces of the 
Pope and the French king had ¢aptured Lodi and Cremona. 
At the same time the Turkish syltan, taking advantage of 
the discord between the heads of Christendom, was threat- 
ening Hungary, the latest acquisition of the house of 
Hapsburg. Thus attacked on all sides, and with England 
threatening in the background, the emperor had written to 
his brother Ferdinand at all hazards to raise an army, which 
should come down to Italy and codperate with Bourbon, 
who was still holding Milan as best he could. Ostensibly, 
the new forces were to be directed against the Turks: 
“What Turks are meant, every one will know.” 

Unable himself to leave Hungary, Ferdinand gave the 
commission to Geotge von Frundsberg, the brilliant leader 
of landsknechts ;— how completely religious matters had 
been, for the moment, thrust into the background, may be 
judged from the fact that Frundsberg was known to be at 
heart a Lutheran. But what of that? No other com- 
mander of the age could instil such devotion into his trogps. 
When, at Pavia, he had called upon his landsknechts to 
help free his captive son, they had declared with one voice 
that he was their father and they would follow him to the 
very death. 

The chief difficulty at present was to raise the necessary 
funds. Ferdinand gave full powers to his representatives 
to mortgage lands, cities, or castles. Frundsberg himself 
sold his own estates, and even pawned the jewels of his 
wife. He was filled with bitter hate against the Papacy. 
Its methods had been made clear to him in his last Italian 
campaign. His private secretary, too, James Ziegler, had 
lived long at the Roman court, and was eventually to write 
a life of Clement VII. that shows to the full the contempt 
and scorn felt for the Pope by honest Germans. 
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In great haste, and by a narrow, dangerous, and almost Frundsberg 

unknown path, Frundsberg crossed the Alps on what was and Bout- 
to be his last undertaking. A body-guard of landsknechts esi 
protected the aged commandey and lent him the support of 
their spears at all troublesome places. His intention had 
been to join the rest of the imperial forces in Milan, but 
the enemy blocked the road; Bourbon, however, with half 
of his forces, cut his way through to Frundsberg’s camp. 
The mercenaries by this time were clamorous for their pay, 
loud, too, in their denunciations of the Pope, on whom the 
blame of the whole war was laid. The notion had been 
formed, and received with enthusiasm, of marching on Rome 
and extorting a subsidy from Clement, when news came 
that the latter had made peace with, the emperor through 
Lannoy, the stadtholder of Naples. The result was a mu- 
tiny of the Spanish and German soldiers, who saw no hope 
of obtaining their pay. Bourbon fled for his life to Frunds- 
berg’s tent; his own quarters were plundered, and his 
richest garments were later found in a neighboring ditch. 
Frundsberg himself, ordering the drums to beat and a 
circle to be formed, would have held a discourse to the mu- 
tineers; but to his bitter mortification his own landsknechts 
levelled their spears against his breast, and the old hero of 
twenty battles fell in a convulsion to the ground and never 
recovered from the shock. 

But the episode had, at least, the one good result of Steps that 
calming the passions of the soldiers, and, under Bourbon’s Je¢ to the 
leadership, they continued on their way to Rome, which oa 
they reached without further incident. Here they found 
that, although Clement had in truth closed a treaty with 
Lannoy, the terms had not proved acceptable to the emperor, 
and it had not been ratified. Disregarding the command 
of the Pope to begone under pain of hanging, they laid 
siege to the city, and whopeh unprovided with cannon or 
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battering rams, they managed to scale the walls by the aid 
of ladders formed from the trellises of neighboring vine- 
yards. A great misfortune overtook them in the death 
of Bourbon, who fell at the first onslaught; Benvenuto 
Cellini, the inimitable worker in metals, claims to have 
fired the shot that killed him. Bourbon lived long enough 
to see his troops in possession of the city, and his body was 
buried, it is said, in the Sistine chapel. 

Such were the steps that led to the horrible and ever 
memorable sack of Rome of the year 1527, an event that 
had great consequences for the power of Charles V. and 
for the fate of the Reformation. The Pope was pre- 
paring tqsay mass in St. Peter’s when he was attacked by 
the Germans, and two hundred of his body-guard were 
hewn down before.his eyes; he himself had barely time 
to escape through a secret door—~in such haste, says an 
eye-witness, that he ‘sweated as though soused in water.” 
But the sheltering walls of St. Angelo once gained, he re- 
mained obdurate to the demands for a subsidy. 

Outside in the streets there began meanwhile the 
wildest carnival that Rome had seen since the days of the 
Goths and Vandals. With Bourbon’s death the last law- 
ful restraint had been removed, and the soldiers rioted and 
plundered with inexpressible greed and wantonness. Cath- 
olics and Lutherans joined hands in one great outburst of 
iconoclasm; the skulls of martyrs and saints were kicked 
about the streets; horses were stabled in the chapels of St.- 
Peter’s, and their beds were made of bulls and indulgences ; 
an effigy of Luther was paraded about clad in the Pope’s 
own garments; a priest was ordered to administer the 
sacrament to a dumb beast and was killed for refusing. 

For ten days the starved adventurers from the north 
revelled in the richest city of the world. All the horrors of 
the Spanish inquisition were practised on those who were 
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suspected of concealing their valuable property. Clement 
VII. held out in St. Angelo for more than a month: on his 
head fell the blame and the retribution for much of what 
had taken place. “Ihave been in Italy twenty-eight years,” 
wrote the emperor’s envoy in Genoa, “and have noted that 
of all the wars and misfortunes during this time the popes 
alone have been guilty.” Charles is exhorted, now that 
he is lord of the whole earth, to eliminate the cause of so 
much evil. It became a question whether such a worn-out 
institution as the Papacy should continue to exist at all, 
and the young Gattinara wrote seriously to Charles for in- 
formation on this point. The Pope was, at last, forced to 
surrender, with twelve of his cardinals. Schinplin, the 
landsknecht captain, described the entry of his own troops 
into St. Angelo with all the terseness of a modern telegra- 
pher, “ Great grief among them and much weeping: we 
all became rich.” 

The march on Rome and the subsequent acts of violence 
had taken place without the command and without the 
knowledge of Charles the Fifth. His attitude in the matter 
is curious and interesting. He professed to be horrified at 
all that had happened, and caused prayers and masses to be 
held for the deliverance of the Pope. Yet far from giving 
orders for Clement’s release, he prepared to make capital 
out of the Pope’s misfortunes. He first planned to carry his 
Holiness off to Spain, but desisted for fear that the prisoner 
might be rescued under way. He then demanded possession 
of all the important strategic points in the papal states, 
intending to leave to Clement nothing but his spiritual 
power. 

But the exigencies of the European situation at last 
forced Charles to be less severe than he had originally in- 
tended. The crushing blow was averted from the head of 
the Pope, as it had been the year before from the Lutheran 
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party. Charles learned to his dismay that France and 
England, alarmed at the course of recent events, were 
drawing closer together. Henry VIII. declared that this 
matter of the Holy See, this infliction of the greatest 
injury the Papacy had ever suffered, was the common con- 
cern of all princes. In August, 1527, Cardinal Wolsey, in 
the name of his master, brought to Francis England’s re- 
nunciation of her claim of centuries to the French crown. 
France in requital offered to pay England a yearly sum of 
money, regularly and unremittingly, “ until the end of the 
term which Divine Providence has set for the human race.” 
The peace of Amiens was drawn up on these lines, and 
France, aided by English gold, was free to concentrate her 
forces upon Italy. Various towns in northern Italy were 
taken, Genoa joined her fleet to the French forces, and 
Lautrec marched off to the south to strike a decisive blow 
against the kingdom of Naples. Henry VIII. meanwhile 
put the seal on his enmity to Charles by attempting to 
divorce Catherine of Aragon, the emperor’s own aunt and 
the trusted representative of Charles’s policy in England. 

In the great struggle for supremacy that seemed ap- 
proaching, Charles could hope for no assistance from his 
brother. Ferdinand, so often his stanch supporter, was 
now engaged in the struggle that was to confirm the house 
of Hapsburg in the possession of the crowns of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary. In his early youth, Ferdinand had 
contracted a marriage with the daughter of Vladislav of 
Hungary. Her brother, the last king, who was childless, 
was killed by the Turks at Mohacs in 1526. A party of 
the Hungarians attempted to put up John Zapolya as their 
own king, and a civil war resulted, in which Ferdinand 
with difficulty held his own. 

With France and England actively opposing him; con- 
scious of the fact that his treatment of the Pope was 
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awakening marked displeasure in Spain; eager, too, to 
employ for the defence of Naples the troops stationed in 
Rome, Charles determined to grant to Clement better 
terms than the latter could possibly have expected. He 
gave him back his liberty and the main part of his posses- 
gions, only requiring him to pay an indemnity, to remain 
neutral, and, it is said, to refuse his consent 10 the divorce 
of Henry VIII. The negotiations culminated two years 
later in the peace of Barcelona, whereby Charles was to 
have Naples, Clement was to be securely reéstablished in 
the papal states, aud Florence to be given back to the 
Medicis. The two heads of Christendom became once 
more the closest friends, —an evil token for the cause 
of Lutheranism, —and in February, 1580, the last corona- 
tion of an emperor by a pope took place in the cathedral 
of Bologna. 

Meanwhile in Europe at large the heavily charged at- 
mosphere had cleared itself. One by one the restraints 
fell away that had hitherto forced Charles V. to deal so 
charily with his Lutheran subjects. Cardinal Wolsey’s fall 
was followed by a change of policy which drew England 
away from the French alliance; while upon France there 
fell at this time a series of heavy misfortunes. The fondest 
hopes had been placed upon the expedition against Naples, 
in which Lautrec was assisted by a Genoese fleet; but 
Andrea Doria for some petty reason became offended with 
Francis and recalled his ships. Then the plague broke out 
in Lautrec’s army, the ranks were decimated, and the com- 
mander himself was among tho victims. And at the same 
time, within the confines of the French monarchy, the con- 
tinued warfare was engendering famine and riot. 

Charles V. also, unable to arouse much interest in 
Germany for these Italian wars, had well-nigh exhausted 
his resources, and welcomed any chance for a favorable 
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peace. He had already thought out one way of settling 
his difficulties, and that was to summon the king of France 
to fight a duel. After all, the questions at issue were 
largely of a personal nature; the mutual jealousy be- 
tween the two rulers had been the cause of most of the 
bloodshed. Charles sent a message to the French king that 
was sure to provoke a challenge; he was told in return that 
he lied in his throat and had better prepare for single combat. 
But matters were not allowed to come to such extremities. 
After the last French army in Italy had been defeated, 
Louise, the queen mother of France, and Margaret of Aus- 
tria, the aunt of Charles, were able to bring about that 
peace of Cambray which is known in history as “the 
ladies’ peace.” ‘The negotiations were conducted entirely 
by the two women themselves, who inhabited adjoining 
houses at Cambray, and had a door cut through to better 
insure privacy of communication. The basis of the new 
treaty was the peace of Madrid; but great concessions were 
made to Francis, who gave a large ransom for his sons, and 
renounced his Italian possessions, being allowed to retain 
Burgundy until the emperor should have made good his 
claim by legal procedure. 

The conclusion of the treaties of Cambray and of Bavr- 
celona had paved the way for what was to be the crowning 
work of Charles’s policy,—the suppression of the hated 
heretics in Germany. With the repulse of a Turkish in- 
vasion the last obstacle was removed. The infidels had 
besieged Vienna, but had been gloriously beaten back; 
not only the arms of the Germans, but also the cold of the 
northern winter had, to quote the words of a Moham- 
medan chronicler, “saddened the mood of Islam’s warlike 
champions.” 

Meanwhile, events had been happening in northern 
Germany which rendered the solution of the religious 
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difficulties, in a Catholic sense, more and more problemati- progress 
cal. Deeper and deeper the Reformation had been striking of the 
its roots; the time-honored institution of the Teutonic Reform 


Order had been abolished in 1525, save for a few scattered 
chapters, and on its ruins had risen a secular duchy, which, 
although a fief of Catholic Poland, had formally accepted 
the new teachings. In Bavaria, the Lutherans were already 
clothed with the nimbus of persecution, and between the 
years 1527 and 1529 a not inconsiderable number of martyrs 
had gone to the stake. In Brandenburg, the elector had 
given his own consort a term within which’ to recant her 
heretical opinions, and had seriously thought of putting her 
to death for having caused the new form of communion to 
be celebrated in her apartment. The electress had fled 
to Saxony, where she had been entertained at court, but 
where she had also spent three months under the humble 
root of Martin Luther and his wife. 

Among the Lutheran princes there had already been 
signs of a willingness to fight to the death. Philip of 
Hesse had held a notable interview with Otto von Pack, 
chancellor of the savagely orthodox Duke George of 
Saxony. Pack had agreed, in return for a sum of money, 
to furnish conclusive evidence of the existence of a great 
league for the instant and violent suppression of all re- 
ligious innovations, and had laid before the landgrave what 
seemed to be an authentic copy of the hostile agreement. 
Tt was sealed with the seal of the Saxon chancery, as well 
as with the private signet of Duke George, which bore the 
well-known crown of rue and the two lions. It declared 
that Mainz, Saxony, Brandenburg, and Bavaria, as well 
as the archduke Ferdinand and a number of bishops, 
had united for the purpose of dispossessing all princess who 
should continue to favor Martin Luther. Philip of Hesse 
hastily raised an army of eighteen thousand men and 
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invited Charles V.’s enemy, the king of France, and Fer- 
dinand’s rival in Hungary, John Zapolya, to join his stand- 
ards. He issued a war manifesto, calling the Catholic 
princes servants of the devil, and extorted money from the 
Archbishop of Mainz. To Luther and to his patron, Elec- 
tor John of Saxony, belongs the credit of having averted 
a horrible catastrophe. An investigation was begun, the 
document was published, and was found to be an arrant 
forgery. Pack was arrested, and atoned for his villany 
with his life; but the rancor kindled in Catholic hearts by 
Philip’s attitude did not abate. 

Meanwhile the future course of Charles V. became of 
more and more moment to the-people ; the emperor would 
soon be coming to Germany, his sentiments were not 
in doubt, and certain advance measures foreboded little 
good. The citizens of Augsburg were told that, because of 
their changes in ritual, they no longer enjoyed the emperor’s 
favor; the councillors of Strassburg were threatened 
with loss of their fiefs for not opposing the abolition of 
mass. A diet had been called to meet at Spires in 1529, 
and it was generally understood that it would mainly con- 
cern itself with religious affairs. When this memorable 
assembly met, the favorers of the Reformation found them- 
selves in the presence of an overwhelming Catholic ma- 
jority; every single adherent of the old church who had 
a right to sit in the diet was present in person or was rep- 
resented by delegates. Those who were known to have 
Lutheran sympathies were not treated with the ordinary 
forms of politeness. No one visited the Elector of Saxony, 
who, for his part, made a point of publicly running counter 
to the old ecclesiastical usages. The emperor had sent his 
brother Ferdinand and several commissioners, and, at the 
instigation of these envoys, a most radical measure was pro- 
posed, discussed, and carried. This was nothing less than 
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the repeal of that article passed in the diet of 1526, which 
had been interpreted as granting to the different estates the 
liberty of choosing their form of faith until such time as a 
general council should definitely settle the matter. 

In the form in which the vote of repeal was passed, the 
Lutherans were not boldly ordered to return to the lap of 
the old church; but the new measure, if rigidly enforced, 
would inevitably have brought about this end. No one 
was to interfere with a bishop’s jurisdiction, no one to 
hinder the performance of mass. Such toleration would, 
at that time, have meant the crushing out of the new reli- 
gious party. 

On the 19th of April, 1529, when the protocol embody- The Prot- 
ing the hateful clause was drawn up, the Lutheran princes stants 
asked for a moment’s delay and withdrew for consultation 
to an adjoining room. Archduke Ferdinand, acting in the 
emperor's name, refused to await their return, and, declar- 
ing the motion for repeal passed, withdrew from the building. - 
Greatly angered on their return, the princes, in the presence 
of those of the assembly who still remained, read the famous 
protest that has ever since given its name to their whole 
party. It was not couched in vague or general terms ; its 
authors took the firm attitude that this diet of 1529 had no 
legal right, without the consent of all parties concerned, to 
undo such an arrangement as had been entered into three 
years before. For their own parts, in matters that per- 
tained to the honor of God and to the salvation of indi- 
viduals, they proposed to continue to conduct themselves 
according as they should be answerable before God and 
their emperor. They requested that this their declaration 
be appended to the protocol, and placed with it among the 
archives. On Ferdinand’s refusing this, the document was 
read in the presence of a notary and then made public. 
It bore the signatures of six princes, at the head of 
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whom were Hesse and electoral Saxony, and of fourteen 
cities. 

The die had been cast, the declaration of independence 
made. Henceforward there were to be the two parties, the 
Protestants and Catholics, and no efforts of rulers or gov- 
ernments were to be able to heal the breach. And the 
process of disintegration was to go still deeper; for within 
the Protestant party itself new disagreements and ulti- 
mately new secessions were to take place. 

The very year that witnessed the great protest at Spires 
saw also the disputation at Marburg, and the thrusting 
away, on the part of Luther, of the hand offered by the 
Swiss reformers ; it was a foretaste of the still more relent- 
less struggle between the orthodox Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists —a struggle that was to result in the loss of many 
districts for the Reformation. 

Independently of Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss pa- 
triot, had in 1516 begun his preachings. Called to Zurich 
three years later by a city council which was thoroughly 
in sympathy with his advanced views, he had begun a cru- 
sade against all the enemies of Swiss progress. He saw in 
the hiring out of citizens as mercenary troops the evil that 
was most harming his country; but his attempt at reform in 
this direction brought Zurich and its ally Berne into a war 
with the other cantons, in the course of which the reformer 
himself was to perish on the field of battle. In all his sen- 
timents, as well as in the outward circumstances under 
which he labored, Zwingli differed widely from Luther: 
Luther was a born peasant, Zwingli a nobleman; Zwingli 
was a disciple of Erasmus, Luther, as far as homanism was 
concerned, was merely “a goose cackling among the swans”; 
Zwingli from the first had at bis beck and call a body of 
magistrates ready to banish, imprison, or slay those refus- 
ing to accept the new doctrines. Zurich became a veritable 
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theocracy, where the inhabitants were shadowed in their 
homes lest they should relapse into Romanist usages. 

There was something political, something socialistic, 
something warlike about the Swiss Reformation that never 
could appeal to Luther; but the greatest difference between 
himself and Zwingli lay in the field of doctrine. The the- 
ories of the two men regarding sin and salvation were dia- 
metrically opposed, and on one point at least the difference 
was one that could never be reconciled. Luther believed 
in the actual presence of the body of Christ at every true 
celebration of the Eucharist: the Swiss Reformer, on the 
contrary, considered it a debasement of the Most High, 
who was in heaven at the right hand of God, to think that 
at the bidding of men He must so often descend to earth. 
To the one theologian the words of Scripture, “this is my 
body,” meant “this is a token or reminder of my body,” 
while the other never could and never did abandon the 
literal meaning of the phrase; as Luther afterward ex- 
pressed it, in order to remove every chance of miscon- 
ception, the actual body of Christ was “bitten with the 
teeth” at every proper celebration of the solemn rite. 

The darling wish of Philip of Hesse had been to reconcile 
the differences within the fold, and to form an alliance with 
the Zwinglian towns of South Germany, and for that pur- 
pose he had arranged a formal disputation that was to take 
place in his own town of Marburg. Luther joined in the 
disputation most unwillingly; he seems to have feared for 
his personal liberty, and sought and obtained a formal safe- 
conduct before crossing the Landgrave’s frontier. Luther's 
mood was intolerant to the last degree ; he was determined 
to crush and not to conciliate; he had come, he declared, 
not to change his beliefs, but to bear witness to them. He 
had laid down for himself the unbending alternative, “'The 
one side or the other, they or we, must be servants of 
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Satan.” As he sat facing Zwingli, he wrote in chalk on 
the table before him, “this is my body,” and maintained to 
the end that these were words which he “ truly could not 
disregard.” After various efforts to effect a settlement, the 
meeting broke up; the attempt had only served to foster 
rancor and bitterness on both sides. Philip of Hesse de- 
clared the schism to be “ madness and raving,” and indeed, 
for the time being, it utterly prevented Protestantism from 
becoming a decisive factor in the history of the empire. 
The spirit of passive acquiescence, the unwillingness of 
Luther to believe for a moment in the fallibility of his own 
judgment, had gained the victory over the progressive anti- 
imperial policy of the landgrave and the Swiss. As for 
Luther’s personal feeling toward the Zwinglians, he re- 
garded them exactly as he did the anabaptists. In his 
new system only two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, had been retained: Thomas Miinzer and his like 
had attacked the one, this new antagonist was endeavoring 
to undermine the other. No papal anathema could have 
been stronger than the terms of his condemnation of the 
Swiss: We cannot, he said, look on them as members in 
Christ; ‘they may claim our charity, nothing more.” 
Surely at this time there was every need of a united 
effort ; Charles V. was returning to Germany, and the Prot- 
estants had good reason to fear his coming. They knew 
that he was very angry; he had treated the envoys who 
announced to him the protest made at the Diet of Spires 
like so many convicts. The papal legate, Campeggi, was 
urging him to proceed with fire and sword, and, if need be, 
to introduce the Spanish inquisition; his new father con- 
fessor, Loyasa, advised conciliating the heretics of high rank 
by flattery and bribes, but applying to those of lower degree 
the “true balsam for their wounds.” If Charles did not 
at once proceed with the utmost severity, it was not from 
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lack of the will to do so, but because of new constellations in 
his political firmament, and because of the knowledge that he 
could not trust too much to the good conduct of France and 
of the Pope. The emperor favored the project, which now 
took form, of having his brother Ferdinand chosen king of 
the Romans; the elector of Saxony had grounds for deny- 
ing the legality of the whole endeavor, and it eventually 
became necessary to propitiate him by kinder treatment of 
the Protestants. Loyasa’s very practical advice to Charles 
was to make the heretics serve his own purposes, “even 
though toward God they are worse than devils.” “If 
they will be dogs,” he wrote, “let them have their way. 
Do thou, then, close thine eyes since thou hast not the power 
to give them their merited punishment.” So the emperor 
sent a friendly summons to the Protestant princes, for a diet 
to be held at Augsburg, promising to give due consideration 
to every man’s opinions. The invitation was received with 
joy; it was felt that to some extent this assembly would 
take the place of that general council for which men had 
been clamoring for so many years, and many of the estates 
brought with them skilled theologians and disputants. 
The emperor was reccived with honor at Augsburg, where 
he displayed great magnificence; a single garment that 
he wore is said to have cost some two hundred thousand 
guldens. But it was evident, from the beginning, how frail 
were the hopes of achieving anything like lasting agrec- 
ment. On the feast of Corpus Christi, Charles took part in 
the procession w4¥ bared head and with a burning taper in 
his hand. He had invited the Protestant princes to join 
him, but they deliberately stayed away. He forbade their 
preachers to hold public services in Augsburg, and in this 
they had to obey; for even by the decree of 1526 Charles 
had a right to say what form of religion should prevail 
during his presence in one of his own imperial citics. 
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The Protestants had been invited to draw up a confes- 
sion of faith which they were to be given an opportunity 
to publicly read. Melanchthon had undertaken the task, 
and with infinite labor had composed what was to be the 
accepted creed of his party for many generations. It de- 
scribed all the accepted doctrines with great exactness, 
drawing the line, not only against Catholicism, but also 
against the Zwinglians and the anabaptists. One single 
paragraph, that which defined that “in the communion the 
true body and blood of Christ are actually present under 
the form of bread and wine,” was later to be slightly 
changed by Melanchthon’s own hand, and to give rise to a 
long and unhallowed strife. In its original wording it 
served as a conclusive rebuff to the South German cities 
which had adopted the doctrine of the symbolic nature of the 
Lord’s Supper. Four of them, accordingly, — Strassburg, 
Constance, Lindau, and Memmingen, — drew up their own 
“apology,” which goes by the name of the Tetrapolitana. 

Melanchthon’s “confession” was read as agreed, but the 
emperor had appointed a chapel so small that only some 
two hundred persons could be present. However, a reader 
was chosen with voice so stentorian that those below in the 
courtyard could catch every word. The reading lasted 
some two hours: Charles was present, but his ignorance of 
German prevented his following what was said. A Latin 
copy was given him for his own perusal. 

The confession was most conciliatory in tone, Melanch- 
thon’s one object being apparently to secure at any cost a 
reunion with the church of Rome. The document care- 
fully avoided all offensive questions; papal infallibility, the 
sacredness of the priesthood, the proper number of sacra- 
ments, were not brought under discussion at all. Some 
matters that needed reform were mentioned at the end. 
Tn the negotiations, too, that followed the reading, Melanch- 
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thon showed himself so servile, so ready to make conces- 
sions, that he lost the respect of both parties. The Catho- 
lics concluded that he would do anything for a bribe; the 
Protestants lamented his lack of firmness. He would even 
at one time have gone so far as to allow the restoration of 
private mass. Luther, who, still under the ban, was not 
allowed to come to the diet, but who, from a neighboring 
fortress, had followed its proceedings with bated breath, 
grew weary of the whole discussion, and wrote to urge its 
discontinuance. <A reconciliation between himself and the 
Pope he declared to be as feasible as a union between 
Christ and Belial. 

The Catholics, for their part, had drawn up a confutation ‘The con- 
of the arguments used by the Protestants. Their writing futation of 
displayed no logic and showed little merit of any kind; ‘e oo" 
abuse took the place of discussion and proof. Not one aa 
concession was made, and all the old teachings of the 
Papacy with regard to the sacraments, to transubstantia- 
tion, to celibacy of priests, were maintained with the utmost 
tenacity. Yet to the bitter disappointment of the Protes- 
tants, Charles simply adopted the confutation and forbade 
further discussion. When some of the princes tried to 
leave, they found the doors guarded, although to the 
emperor’s great anger Philip of Hesse managed to escape. 
When the protocol of the diet was drawn up, it merely 
stated that the Protestants had been proved in the wrong, 
and must make their submission within a term of six 
months ; should they fail to comply with this demand, the 
emperor “would do his duty.” As to the hostility of 
Charles’s attitude, there was no longer room for doubt. 

He intended, as he had told the Pope, to “avenge the 
shame inflicted on the Lord Christ.” Luther had already 
written to a friend: “If war must come of it, then let it 
come ; we haye prayed and done enough.” After the diet 
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had closed he wrote to Elector John and congratulated 
him on having escaped from that “hell at Augsburg.” Ina 
published “ warning to his beloved Germans” he promised 
not to resume the attitude he had adopted during the 
Peasants’ War, and not to brand as seditious men those 
who should take arms against these “ murderous and blood- 
thirsty papists.” 


CHAPTER XV 


OHARLES V AT WAR WITH THE PROTESTANT PRINCES 
Lirpraturn : As for previous chapter. 


Ir must have been extremely difficult for Charles V. to 
determine just what sort of measures to inaugurate against 
the Protestants. He could not well cause a crusade to be 
preached against them, as the Emperor Sigismund had done 
against the Hussites ; while a declaration of war against any 
individual prince would have simply meantadding one more 
to a long list of dangerous enemies, with many of whom reli- 
gion was only a side issue. Charles finally took the most 
rational course open to him, and appealed to the Chamber 
Court, that body of judges which had been established in 
1521, and which was reorganized in the very year of draw- 
ing up the Confession of Augsburg. One suit atlaw after 
another was now brought, for the recovery of church lands 
that had come into possession of the Protestants through 
the change of faith of their holders. 

It was mainly for the purpose of resisting the decrees of 
this court, which was overwhelmingly Roman Catholic in 
its sympathies, that a number of princes and civic dele- 
gates came together in the Hessian town of Smalkald, in 
1531, and laid the foundation of a Protestant league. The 
first signers were the elector of Saxony, the fiery landgrave 
of Hesse, the dukes of Anhalt and Luneburg, and the 
counts of Mansfeld. As the months went on more than a 
dozen cities handed in their allegiance, among them several 
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Zwinglian sympathies, had been debarred from a share in 
the Augsburg Confession. But recent events had made 
Luther more ready to make friends; he had come to the 
conclusion that “the world, the flesh, and the devil, the 
Papacy and the Turks combined,” had not injured the cause 
of the gospel so much as this schism. He was ready now 
to waive. at least one disputed question, whether godless 
men partook of the actual flesh of the Saviour when 
they ate the consecrated bread. Melanchthon, on the one 
side, and Martin Bucer,on the other, drew up a formula 
with regard to the Eucharist, on which both parties, in 
Germany at least, declared that they could agree: Christ’s 
body was “actually present,” but as “food for the soul.” 
The Swiss Zwinglians, indeed, filled with bitterness at the 
outcome of the Marburg disputation, refused to reopen the 
subject: unaided they fought out their own fight, and suc- 
cumbed to superior numbers on the field of Cappel. 

The formation of the League of Smalkald was a very 
decided step in the direction of armed resistance. The 
league was for six years, and provided that, if any member 
should be attacked, either by arms or in the courts, the rest 
should render him assistance. <A rigid line was drawn 
against the anabaptists, and the severe punishments de- 
creed against them by the government were expressly 
affirmed. A much-discussed question, and one that was 
finally decided most unfortunately for the cause, was that 
concerning the headship of the league. For the first time 
the fatal import of a certain jealousy between the elector 
of Saxony and Philip of Hesse became apparent. The 
young landgrave, warlike and fond of bold combinations, 
would have been the natural head of the new organiza- 
tion and the leader of its forces. This, Saxony could never 
brook, and the unnatural subterfuge was resorted to of divid- 
ing the presidency of the organization as well as the com- 
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mand of the armies: Philip and John were to wield the 
chief power in turn for six months at a time, while the 
military headship was to be exercised by the one or 
the other, according as the tide of war should flow near to 
his domains. ; 

What made the Smalkald League especially dangerous 
to Charles V. was the fact that a rallying point was 
thus given for all his enemies, Protestant and Catholic, 
domestic and foreign. The powerful dukes of Bavaria, 
rigid Catholics though they were, did not hesitate to make 
a formal alliance with Hesse and Saxony in order to oppose 
the choice of Archduke Ferdinand as king of the Romans. 
Another avowed object of this union was to reinstate Duke 
Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, who had been obliged in 1519 to 
relinquish his lands to the Hapsburgs. To add to Charles’s 
perplexities the Sultan of Turkey was preparing to invade 
Germany with an army like that of Xerxes. He refused 
to address Charles as emperor, — that title, he declared, 
belonged to the ruler of Constantinople, — but wrote to 
him merely as “ king of Spain.” 

This danger from the Turks soon assumed such alarming 
proportions that all other conflicts were dwarfed for the 
moment, and Catholics and Protestanis alike eagerly 
sought a basis for reconciliation. Hven the Pope was 
roused to a sense of the perils that threatened Christendom, 
and interfered, as no Pope had yet done, to straighten out 
the religious affairs of Germany. He laid the Augsburg 
Confession before Roman theologians, who gave their ver- 
dict that some clauses were actually Catholic, others capa- 
ble of a Catholic interpretation, and that, as to others still, 
a compromise was possible. He was willing, if need be, 
to grant communion in both kinds and the marriage of 
priests. Charles V., however, finally determined to make 
no specific concessions, but rather to declare a general truce. 
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Of such nature was the so-called first religious peace, signed 
at Nuremberg in July, 1582. Until the meeting of that 
fata morgana, a general council, there was to be a cessation 
to all hostile measures, including the suits at law in the 
Chamber Court. Only actual members of the Smalkald 
League were to be included in the peace, Charles refusing 
to consider the possibility of new accessions to the cause. 

All barriers being thus removed, Catholics and Protes- 
tants prepared with a will to march out against the Turks. 
A stately army of eighty thousand men was speedily brought 
together, but the greater part of it never saw active service ; 
a slight skirmish near Vienna with Suleiman’s light cavalry 
was the,extent of the fighting that fell to its lot. Once 
more the “ warlike champions of Islam” had had their mood 
saddened; a garrison of seven hundred men in the little 
Hungarian town of Giins had withstood their attack for 
three weeks. The Turks had withdrawn at the very mo- 
ment when they might have triumphed, frightened, it is 
said, by the yells of the inhabitants. 

No less incomprehensible than the retreat of the Turks 
was Charles V.’s neglect in not pursuing them: sharp- 
tongued Schirtlin was probably right when he compared 
the emperor’s ysual method of making war with the slow 
progress of a ruminating ox from field to field. King Fer- 
dinand declared the unmolested retreat of this enemy to 
be the most painful experience of his life. But Charles 
thought otherwise. Leaving his army, he hurried off to 
Italy to talk with Clement VII. about the general council. 
He naturally found the Pope averse to the idea; one of 
the first effects of such a council as the emperor wished 
would have been to curtail the papal prerogatives, and of ' 
this Clement VII. was fully aware. 

After the Peace of Nuremberg and the retreat of Sulei- 
man, the Protestants entered on an era of prosperity. 
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They soon felt strong enough io repudiate the Chamber The re- 
Court, which, under one pretext or another, had con- covery of 
tinued its objectionable suits at law. Before the period — en 
for which their league was formed had run out, they . 
renewed it for another ten years. Elector John of Saxony 
had died in the year of the Nuremberg Peace, but his 
son and successor, John Frederick, proved an equally 
zealous upholder of the Reformation. As for Philip of 
Hesse, he was at last able to indulge his warlike propensi- 
ties, and, as champion of Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, to bring 
that long-banished prince back to his own. The armed 
opposition of Ferdinand’s viceregent in the duchy was of 
no avail; the great mass of the people were tired of the 
Hapsburg rule, and the revolution was accomplished with 
little difficulty, and in a short time. Charles V. just then 
was away, taking part in his first really successful cam- 
paign—chasing Chaireddin Barbarossa and his Turkish 
corsairs from their newly founded settlement at Tunis. 
Ferdinand, isolated in his brothex’s absence, and fearing a 
popular uprising which might have cost him not merely 
Wiirtemberg, but also his crown as king of the Romans, 
signed the Treaty of Kadan (June, 1584), the terms of 
which included Ulvich’s reinstatement, .although the 
duchy was to revert to the Hapsburgs should there ever 
fail to be male heirs.? 

Ferdinand had fought hard to obtain a promise, that 
Wiirlemberg should retain the shallow Catholicism he 
had succeeded in imposing upon the land. In this he 
failed, and the duchy became a new stronghold for the 
Protestant teachings, drawing in its wake, too, the neigh- 
boring principalities of Baden, Hanau, Falkenstein, and 
Fiirstenberg. It even joined the Smalkald League in 
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common with Pomerania, Anhalt, and four free cities. 
When an imperial envoy protested that violence was being 
done to the Peace of Nuremberg, he was answered that 
the first to break that peace had been the imperial Cham- 
ber Court. 

In every way the Protestant princes were rising in 
importance. We find Ferdinand inviting them to his 
court and treating them with marked respect. The 
king of Franée, although sternly repressing religious 
freedom in his own lands, sought the alliance of the 
league, as did also Henry VIII., once official defender of 
the Catholic faith, now “Supreme Head” of the English 
church. Pope Paul III., too, successor of Clement VIL, 
sent his legate, Vergerio, to try and win back the lost 
adherents of the church, and to soften their hearts to the 
idea of having the looked-for council held on Italian 
instead of on German ground. Vergerio went so far as to 
invite Martin Luther to table, on which occasion, in order 
to do proper honor to the rank of his host, the former 
monk donned a fine garment with satin sleeves, bright 
jewels, and fur trimmings. He felt uncomfortable in his 
finery, but did not lose the opportunity of talking to the 
legate in very, plain language. He soon after drew up 
the Smalkald Articles, which were to be the programme of 
the Protestants should they appear before a council. Here, 
more than ever, does he emphasize the utter hopelessness 
of a reconciliation with the Papacy. 

The death of Duke George of Saxony, who, from the 
time when he had uttered his curse at the Disputation of 
Leipzig, had been a steadfast enemy of the Reformation, 
immeasurably strengthened the Protestant cause. George 
had taken every precaution to keep his duchy from falling 
into the hands of his brother Henry, even deeding in his 
will the whole land to the emperor. But all in vain. 
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There was no power that could change the lawful order 
of succession firmly established by the Golden Bull. 
Henry succeeded quietly in 1589, and Luther was soon 
preaching from the chief pulpit in Leipzig. In this same 
year, too, Joachim II., elector of Brandenburg, having 
inherited the faith of his fugitive mother, publicly took 
the utraquistic communion. Two more powerful states 
were thus won, and North Germany assumed the exclu- 
sively Protestant form that it bears to this day. 

No doubt the spread of the Reformation might have 
been greatly checked, had Charles been able to remain 
in Germany; but now as ever he was forced to pay regard 
to other interests, and to fight for the possession of his 
outlying territories. No sooner had he ended his Tunis 
campaign, fought under the heat of a tropical sun, than the 
death of his ward, Sforza, reopened the dispute with the 
French king as to the succession in Milan. To the aston- 
ishment and scandal of Europe, Francis went so far as to 
ally himself with Mohammedans, and in 1536 Turkish and 
French ships joined in a descent on the coast of Italy. All 
France was just then in a state of bitterness and wrath 
against the emperor, believing that he had hired an Italian 
to murder their dauphin, who had died under suspicious 
circumstances; the Parliament of Paris declared him guilty 
of felony and rebellion, and withdrew his Burgundian fiefs. 
After a campaign in France, in which the French devastated 
their own fertile plains of Provence so as to cut off the 
enemy’s supplies, an unsatisfactory truce was patched up 
by the Pope. Threatened as he was with a renewal of the 
war, in dread of a new invasion on the part of the Turks, 
and having found a new enemy in the person of Duke 
William of Cleves-Julier, whose possessions extended like 
a wedge into the Netherlands, and who was on the verge 
of changing his faith, Charles could not think of resuming 
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hostilities with the Protestants. On the contrary, he now 
made sincere efforts to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of the religious differences. Disputations were instituted 
to which the Pope, too, sent delegates. At Ratisbon, in 
1541, great concessions were offered, but this very assem- 
bly brought more clearly than ever to light the fundamental 
antagonism of the two creeds. The Protestants could not 
and would not yield; they stood as yet upon a vantage 
ground from which neither storm nor siege nor gentle 
wiles could dislodge them; it remained to be seen if the 
task could be accomplished by internal dissensions and 
jealousies. 

An incident relating to the private life of Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse proved in the end the cause of the down- 
fall of the league armies. When the commander-in-chief 
goes over to the enemy, no matter what reservations he 
may chance to make, all hope of ultimate victory may 
safely be abandoned. © 

Philip’s morals were not much worse than those of his 
contemporaries. But in his case dissoluteness was tem- 
pered by an excessive tenderness of conscience. It troubled 
him greatly that the class of evil-doers to which he belonged 
was included among those shut out by St. Paul’s words 
from the enjoyment of the kingdom of heaven; only once 
in a period of several years had he, one of the official heads 
of the Protestant party, ventured to‘ partake of the Holy 
Communion. He was anxious to reform, but in the way 
stood his antipathy to his wife, Christine of Saxony, who, to 
use his own words, he found “unfriendly, ugly, and ill- 
odored,” which was probably a calumny; at all events, 
Christine proved most faithful to him in his worst adversi- 
ties. 

It had come to Philip’s notice that nowhere in the Bible, 
neither in the Old nor in the New Testament, is bigamy de- 
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clared a sin; no prophet had ever chidden a king or prince Bigamous 
for the number of his wives; St. Paul had not included marriage of 
bigamists among those debarred from entering the king- ea of 
dom of heaven. Moreover, the Wittenberg theologians si 
themselves, in the case of Henry VIII. of England, had 
declared the taking of two wives to be preferable to divorce, 

on the express ground that it was not prohibited by divine 

law. Moved by these considerations, the landgrave de- 
termined to marry Margarete von der Sale, with whom he 

had already been all too intimate. The lady’s mother gave 

her consent, but only on condition that the wedding should 

take place in the presence of noted theologians, and of an 
envoy of the Saxon elector. Luther and Melanchthon, when 
approached by Philip, were placed in a position of great per- 
plexity : fatal as it would have been to alienate the powerful 
landgrave from their cause, they were Powerless to argue 

with him on his own ground since Scripture gave no solu- 

tion of the difficulty. They recognized what confusion 

was likely to ensue were bigamy to be generally allowed 

in the Christian church, yet were finally brought to ac- 
knowledge that Philip’s was a case for a special dispen- 
sation, and to give their consent to the wedding with 
Margarete. Test evil should come of it, they insisted that 

the’ whole matter be kept a profound secret, and that in 

the eyes of the world the new wife should be nothing but 
aconcubine. On these terms the strange wedding, to which 

even Christine was brought by specious arguments and by 
various guarantees to give her sanction, took place in due 

form at Rothenburg-on-the-Fulda. Among those present 

were Bucer, Melanchthon, and-a councillor of John Fred- 

erick, the Saxon elector. The ceremony was performed by 
Philip’s court preacher, Melander, who is himself said to 

have been the husband of three wives. In the marriage 
instrumont it was expressly stated that the landgrave took 
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. this step for the purpose of saving his body and soul. A 


few days later Philip wrote to Luther that “ with a joyous 
conscience ” he had again gone to Communion. He thanked 
the reformer for his kindly offices and sent him a cask of 
wine, 

This marriage was, taken all in all, one of the most 
unhallowed incidents in the history of the Reformation. 
Where so many persons were concerned the facts could 
not be concealed, even though Luther, unswerving as he 
was in other matters pertaining to the truth, counselled 
a downright denial of everything. He urged that the 
“ private yes remain a public no,” compared this secret to 
asecret of the confessional, and said openly in a conference 
with Philip's councillors at Eisenach, “ What is the harm 
of a good plump lie for the sake of the Christian church?” 
Well might the gentle Melanchthon fall ill from having 
this ill-odored matter thus dragged to the light. And 
the consequences of the marriage, and especially of its 
disclosure, were worse than even he could easily have 
foreseen. The Elector John Frederick refused to uphold 
Philip before the world, and stung him by his reproaches 
into fierce counter accusations. The landgrave, finally, 
at odds with his own party and fearing the severe punish- 
ment for bigamy which the law allowed, and which the 
emperor would otherwise have gladly inflicted, accepted 
Charles’s overtures and became his friend and ally. All 
this at a time when swift and united action on the part 
of the Protestants was their only hope, — with I’rance press- 
ing for an alliance against the emperor, and Cleves-Julier 
only waiting for an invitation to join the Smalkald League! 
Philip promised to prevent, and did prevent, all overtures 
to France, England, or Cleves; he declared, indeed, that 
in case Charles directly attacked the league he should 
still consider him his enemy. The future was to show 
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what he could do and what he could suffer for the cause 
he now abandoned; but the fact remains that he was a 
traitor, — he kept secret his relations to Charles, — and 
that he seriously injured the prospects of the league. 

The elector of Saxony was unable, in spite of all his 
efforts, to organize the proper sort of union or to make 
proper preparations for common defence. Charles pro- 
ceeded, without let or hindrance, to lead an army against 
William of Cleves, whom he utterly vanquished, depriving 
him of two provinces, Zutphen and Guelders, and forcing 
him to put down Protestantism throughout his domains. 
This Cleves expedition harmed the league in more ways 
than one, for it opened the emperor’s eyes to the disunion 
and want of preparation of his enemies. For the moment, 
indeed, a new war with France forced him into further con- 
cessions, but the time was not distant when he was to profit 
by his knowledge. The Peace of Crespy (September 15, 
1544) promised to be move lasting than any other of these 
French treaties. By its terms Francis was to renounce his 
Burgundian and Italian claims and not to join the Protes- 
tants; the Duke of Orleans, his son, was to marry a daughter 
either of Charles or of Ferdinand, in the one case her dowry 
to be the Netherlands, in the other Milan. In the following 
year a long truce was entered into with the Turks, who 
were meditating an attack on Persia. All was now quiet 
on the borders of the empire; the field was clear, and 
Charles could make final preparations for hunting down 
his prey. He felt now that his honor was at stake, 
that with the German Protestants so active he could no 
longer maintain himself in Flanders, Spain, or Italy. As 
his minister, Granvella remarked, it was time to show signs 
of life; and Charles himself wrote that, dead or alive, he 
wished to remain emperor in Germany. Luther’s death, 
September 18, 1546, coincided with the fading of the lucky 
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star that had so long watched over the Protestants. Clouds 
of every kind were gathering round them. The great 
Catholic council, proclaimed as the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise given so long before, met at Trent in 1545: but the 
very wording of the summons was such that no friend of 
Luther could think of responding. The Papacy had 
begun to fortify itself by the aid of the Jesuits and the 
Inquisition. The success of Calvin in France and Geneva 
had roused the church to greater efforts than ever before. 
“ Hardly is it possible,” wrote an Italian, “ to be a Chris- 
tian and to die in bed.” It is true, the numbers of the 
German Protestants were increased at this time by the 
accession of the Palatinate, but that made Charles only 
the more eager for war. Four out of the seven electors 
were now in the ranks of his enemies, and endless opposi- 
tion was foreboded in the diets. 

It was unfortunate for the Protestants that their period 
of prosperity had lasted so long; Charles’s policy of pro- 
crastination had for once proved eminently successful. It 
had lulled the league into a false security; it had worn 
off the first great enthusiasm, and had given opportunity 
for a new generation of princes to grow up who were 
lukewarm in the cause. The emperor was quick to see 
his opportunity, and, on one pretext or another, but espe- 
cially by playing upon their greed and avarice, he drew 
over to his own side the two Hohenzollern princes, 
Albrecht Alcibiades of Culmbach and Ilans of Kiistrin, 
and also Maurice, the son and successor of Henry, Duke 
of Saxony. This latter prince, who was to play such a 
part in the future of the Reformation, was a man in whom 
splendid qualities were mixed with much weakness and 
pettiness of character. He was selfish to the cre, so 
prone to excess in drinking as to excite comment and 
blame even in that lax age, and so jealous of John Fred- 
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eriok’s power that the latter’s acquisition of the bishopric 
of Magdeburg, on which Maurice had cast longing eyes, 
finally caused an irreconcilable quarrel. This drove Mau- 
ricé into the emperox’s arms; ‘the immediate reward of 
his neutrality was to be the possession of Magdeburg and 
Iglberstadt. But in a personal interview Charles in- 
tiusted to him, in addition, the ‘duty of carrying out the 
imperial ban against the elector of Saxony, with the right 
to/keep what lands he might conquer. He was not to be 
called upon in a any way to oppress or injure the cause of 
Piotestantism; in fact, Charles did his utmost to represent - 
this war as having nothing to do with matters of faith. 
“These descrters will know well enough that it concerns 
their religion,” he wrote to his sister, “but it “will none 
the less be advantageous to assign to it another cause.” 
So he seized on a quarrel which had occurred between the 
Smalkaldians and the Duke of Brunswick; declared that 
the former had broken the peace, and caused the eagles 
of the empire to be carried at the head of his troops, to 
show that the struggle concerned the welfare of the whole 
land. At the same time, in the interests of the Catholic 
religion, he gained the alliance of Pope Paul III.; who 
proclaimed a year of jubilee, agreed to send an army of 
12,500 men to be used against “ Protestants and Smalkald- 
ians and every other kind of German heretic,” and turned 
over to the imperial treasury one-half of the year’s 
revenues, of the church of Spain. 

A prime condition for a successful campaign is that Shortcom- 
advantage be taken of the enemy’s straits, and that no hesi- ings of the 
tation be shown when the chance offers of striking a noah 
decisiye blow. If ever a war was lost through the blun- 
dering of leaders and advisers, it was this of the Smalkald 
League. The pacifically minded Protestant princes, who 
were thus thrown into a struggle for life and death, had had 
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little experience with dee war. The terrible Duke of 
Alva, whom Charles appointed general-in-chief of his 
forces, far outmatched them, one and all, in coolness and 
patience as well as in skill. Poor John Frederick of 
Saxony, with his burden of superfluous flesh and his slow- 
ness of decision and quickness of temper, was fitted for 
anything rather than a military command. Philip of 
Hesse had once written to his chancellor, “ You know the 
elector; if he has not been asked to have a hand in a 
matter he is apt to throw chairs and benches into the mess 
so as to spoil it all.’ John Frederick proved now a very 
millstone around the landgrave’s neck, while whatever 
harm was left undone was fully achieved and consummated 
by a timid and short-sighted war council that directed 
operations from Ulm. 

Charles V. was at this time at Ratisbon with a mere 
handful of men; the forces that he awaited were to 
come from the four quarters of Europe, -—from Italy, the 
Netherlands, from Spain, and from Austria. The Protes- 
tants, on the other hand, had almost immediately a large 
army in the field. Ulrich of Wurtemberg commanded 
10,000 infantry and 700 horse; the imperial cities of South 
Germany, which in addition controlled the powder-mills 
and cannon foundries, placed in the field 12,000 men; 
Saxony and Hesse could be counted on for 21,000 more. 
Charles himself, in his own accounts, designates the failure 
of the Smalkaldians to atiack him in Ratishon as one of their 
fatal mistakes. Their general, Schirtlin von Burtenbach, 
was sent, instead, to try and intercept the papal troops; he was 
hampered by contradictory orders and was soon called home 
by the panic-stricken war council, which feared for the safety 
of Ulm. Even then, had Ratisbon been chosen as the rallying 
point for all the Protestant forces, the small imperial army 
might have been surrounded and captured ; but the different 
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contingents united instead at Worth, and Charles escaped 
to Ingolstadt, which was far more capable of defence. This 
town was at last bombarded on four consecutive days, but 
in a thoroughly unskilful manner, nine-tenths of the shots 
failing to take effect. The emperor moved quietly about 
without fear for his personal safety, and is said to have 
remarked sneeringly, “The Hessian shoots like a friend, 
not like an enemy.” After exhausting their ammunition, 
the Protestants withdrew. From this time on Charles 
himself took the initiative, and Count Buren, with reén- 
forcements to the number of 22,000, managed to join him 
without molestation. By Alva’s advice the imperialists 
avoided pitched battles, while the Protestants made marches 
and counter marches without fixed plan. 

The two armies at last found themselves face to face a 
little to the north of Ulm. The power of resistance of the 
league was fast wavering; the South German cities had 
already expressed their unwillingness to make further pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, beginning, as they did, to realize what it 
meant to lose their trade with Spain and Portugal. At this 
juncture the long-prepared blow [ell on the electorate of 
Saxony. Maurice, with an army of his own subjects, aided 
by Ferdinand and his Bohemians, had invaded John Fred- 
erick’s territories. The electoral dignity was formally trans- 
forred by the emperor from the old Ernestine house, which 
for so long had been his enemy, to the Albertine or Dresden 
branch of the Wettiu family. This gave ihe coup de grdce 
to the Smalkald League. John Frederick hastened home 
to fight for his hereditary rights, though intending to re- 
turn in the following spring. Philip of Hesse, too, fore- 
seeing an attack on his own lands, and hopeless as to the 
general outlook, withdrew in turn with all his forces. 

One by one the towns and minor princes then made 
their submission, which the emperor accepted in the 
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haughtiest spirit. The envoys of Ulm were received 
1n the little town of Hall, and in obedience to Charles’s 
command, fell on their faces before him. “In Philip 
Buschler’s back room,” writes a simple chronicler, “ he 
let them he a quarter of an hour before he granted them 
his pardon.” ‘The terms of surrender for the members of 
the league were hard, though not crushing: large fines were 
imposed, and the money that their own side had failed to 
secure, now found its way into the coffers of the emperor. 

The latter intended to taste to the full the sweets of 
victory, and remitted none of the tokens of subjection that 
he thought his due. Before this worn-out man, whose hair 
had grown gray in the struggle, whose face was ashen 
pale, and whose limbs refused him their obedience, envoys 
and princes were forced to kneel in a long line, and sue for 
mercy. 

The last act of the Smalkald War remained to be played 
in Saxony. Here John Frederick showed himself in a 
new and more favorable light. All hesitation was gone 
for the moment, and he won the hearts, not only of his 
subjects, but of many of his enemies, by his energy and 
tact. The Bohemians who came from Prague refused to 
fight longer against a prince who partook of the body and 
blood of Christ with the same ceremonies as themselves. 
Maurice’s own subjects came to the conclusion that, while 
on general principles the emperor’s commands were to be 
obeyed, the latter had no right to say to his subjects, 
“Thou shalt call on dead saints,” or “Thou shalt not 
believe in forgiveness of sins.” John Frederick not merely 
recovered his own lands, but also occupied Magdeburg and 
Halle, and carried the war into the heart of the enemy’s 
country by besieging Leipzig. 

But already Charles, the Duke of Alva, and Maurice 
were on the march. No amount of personal courage could 
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atone for the elector’s real incapacity in military matters. 
He made no preparations for intenching himself or for 


meeting the advancing force: he believed an idle tale ac-, 


cording to which the emperor was dead and the Spaniards 
were marching behind his corpse. One misty Sunday 
at Mithlberg, after he had quietly listened to the usual 
sermon and then taken his morning meal, he suddenly 
found himself involved in the great disaster of his life, 
The sun bioke through the fog and showed him the im- 
perial army, five times the size of his own, on the opposite 
bank of the Elbe. His one thought was to reach the 
fortress of Torgau in his rear, although, according to the 
simplest rules of war, he should have left a detachment of 
his soldiers to dispute the passage of the river, until night 
could cover his retreat. He hoped instead to outdistance 
his pursuers in a fair chase. But some of the Spaniards 
swam the stream, seized his own boats, and hastily formed 
a bridge, while others found a ford by which seven horse- 
men abreast could pass over ata time. Charles V. crossed 
by this latter way. He was arrayed that day in the armor 
in which Titian afterward painted him. Don Luis d’Avila, 
grand master of the Knights of Alcantara, was with him 
at the time, and describes him on his brown Spanish 
courser, with “dark red, golden-l[ringed saddle-cloth, and 
a broad red gold-edged sash over his burnished breast- 
plate; on his head a German helmet, in his hand a short 
spear.” 

As twilight was coming on the vanguard of the imperial 
army overtook the Saxons. The latter made no attempt 
at serious resistance ; the infantry, trampled upon by their 
own horsemen, took to mad flight, and even such artillery 
as was ready to hand was not employed. Every man 

_ looked to his own safety, and John Frederick, less agile 
than the rest, was taken prisoner and handed over to the 
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Duke of Alva. Blood poured down his face from the 
sabre-cut of a Hungarian hussar. Charles met him in 
. this plight. “ Most gracious lord and master,” the elector 
began; but the emperor cut him short with, “Am I now 
your imperial master?” John Frederick hastily replaced 
the hat that he had doffed. “Iamin your power; do with 
me as you will.” Even the Spaniards and Italians were 
impressed by his dignity in the midst of ruin. Charles 
caused a court-martial to be held over his captive, who was 
at once condemned to death; but no one, least of all the 
unfortunate elector himself, thought it likely that the 
emperor would venture to carry out the sentence. In 
point of fact, after the surrender of Wittenberg, the last 
Saxon position of importance, Charles began to show John 
Frederick some consideration, feeling perhaps that he might 
need a counterpoise against the pride and presumption of 
Maurice. The prisoner was treated with some regard to 
his princely rank, and on the occasion of a visit which the 
emperor allowed him to pay to his wife, Spanish noblemen 
held the baldachin which protected him from the sun’s rays. 
Charles himself went so far as to go to Wittenberg to pay 
his respects to the Saxon electress. It is on this occasion 
that the younger Granvella is said to have urged the 
emperor to have Luther’s bones cast out of their grave. 
But Charles answered, “I war with the living, not with 
the dead.” 

By the terms of an agreement known as the “ Witten- 
berg Capttulation,” John Frederick renounced the electoral 
dignity and relinquished the greater part of all his lands, 
reserving for his sons only the districts west of the Saale, 
including Weimar, Jena, Hisenach, and Gotha. The de- 
mand had been made, that in religious matters he should 
submit to the emperor or to the Council of Trent, but 
this John Frederick stubbornly refused. Though he might 
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never regain that liberty for which his wife Sybilla had so 
urgently pleaded on bended knee, he would hold fast to 
the Protestant faith as laid down in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. He had to agree, under watch and ward, to remain 
at the emperor’s court. 

The fate of Philip of Hesse was even harder than that The arrest 
of the elector; these princes were atoning bitterly for their of Philip of 
long attitude of passive opposition. Charles demanded noth- 2% 
ing short of unconditional surrender; he had every reason 
to mistrust the landgrave and meant to secure his person. 
He did concede to Joachim of Brandenburg and to Maurice 
of Saxony, who had undertaken the office of mediators, that 
Philip’s imprisonment should not be perpetual. Maurice 
was Philip’s son-in-law, and seems to have felt that, out of 
regard for himself, Charles would exact only nominal sub- 
mission. Philip shared this impression, and came to the 
appointed place of meeting at Halle in an unduly hopeful 
frame of mind. His cheerful smile angered Charles V.; 
“All right, I will teach you to laugh,” he said threaten- 
ingly as the landgrave knelt before him. Philip was de- 
coyed to a dinner at the quarters of the Duke of Alva, 
where Joachim and Maurice were also present. In spite of 
all that the latter could say and do, the landgrave. was 
forced to remain a prisoner when the feast was over. 
Charles spared him no humiliations; he was kept in close 
confinement under the most irksome surveillance —even by 
night he was not left alone, and at every change of guard 
the heavy steps and clanking arms disturbed his rest. An 
attempt at flight drew down upon him further severities ; 
the man who had been the head of a league of princes, 
as well as the hope of the Protestant party, was actually 
threatened with torture. 

Charles V. stood at the zenith of his power; the year 
which was marked by the victory of Mthlberg witnessed 
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algo the closing of a long truce with the Turks, as well as 
the death of two monarchs, Francis I. and Henry VIII, 
who had given the emperor much trouble. Two German 
electorates, Saxony and Cologne, had just been filled 
according to his wish; to a third, the Palatinate, the 
Catholic Duke of Bavaria laid claim,-— Charles needed 
but to speak the word, and the Protestant incumbent 
could be driven from his lands. The emperor’s breast 
swelled with the pride of success; he had risen in 
his own estimation as well as in that of the world. At 
the “armored Diet” of Augsburg, so called, perhaps, be- 
cause of the imperial guard of ten thousand Spanish sol- 
diers, he had but to dictate his terms. It was noticed 
that when he dismissed the princes, he omitted his usual 
custom of accompanying them to the head of the stairs. 
The Diet in question arranged more than one matter to 


. Charles’s liking. The rich province of the Netherlands was 
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recognized as a Hapsburg possession and as practically in- 
dependent of the empire. Money was granted for various 
purposes; while, with unheard-of foresight, a fund or treas- 
ure was levied to be used in case of emergency. Last, but 
not least, all promised, through their mouthpiece, the elec- 
tor of Mainz, to conform to the so-called “ interim,’’ — an 
elaborate modus vivendi, or provisional setilement, of reli- 
gious matters—-which was to remain in force until all 
questions at issue should be definitely settled by the long- 
looked for council. 

The “interim ” had been drawn up, with ostensible fair- 
ness, by @ commission consisting of Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike; but prominent among the latter were men 
who were renegades to their cause. John Agricola, court 
preacher to the elector of Brandenburg, had long been at 
enmity with the Wittenberg faction. He was inordinately 
vain, and boasted of having by his own efforts reformed 
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the Pope and converted the emperor. He had held a 
service of praise and thanksgiving in honor of the out- 
come of the battle of Miihlberg. He rejoiced, he said, that 
the sons of the fallen elector, at whose court there had 
been such immoderate feasting, should now have to eat 
out of tin dishes and drink out of tin cups. 

It may be imagined to what sort of a document a man 
like this would set his hand. The “interim” has been 
well described as a ‘“strait-jacket for German Protes- 
tantism.” Communion in both kinds and the marriage of 
priests were allowed, and a few differences of doctrine con- 
doned; but this was all. The people who for a quarter of 
a century had enjoyed religious freedom, were to be driven 
back under the care of Catholic bishops, while all the 
hated observances — the seven sacraments, the daily mass, 
the stated feasts, the adoration of saints— were to be re- 
vived. Yet only one of the Protestant princes, the com- 
paratively insignificant Hans of Kiistrin, had the courage 
to set his face resolutely against the introduction of the 
measure into his lands. Joachim of Brandenburg seems 
to have forged an interim of his own, and passed it off 
upon his subjects as the real one; Maurice of Saxony made 
an equally weak attempt to soften the imperial measures, 
and employed Melanchthon to draw up what is known as 
the Interim of Leipzig. 

It is incomprehensible that a man once so fine, so loyal, 
and so brave as the Wittenberg theologian, could work in 
the interests of a time-server like Maurice; and perfectly 
gratuitous seem the insults which he saw fit at this junc- 
ture to heap on his dead friend and companion, Luther. 
He declared to a councillor of his new master that he would 
not oppose Maurice, whatever measures the latter might see 
fit to introduce; he would be silent and bear the inevi- 
table. He had suffered, he said, an “almost impossible ser- 
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vitude” under the violence of Luther. He denied having 
helped to form a separate or schismatic church, and pointed 
out how much, in his youth, he had loved the Catholic 
ceremonies. It was the case of Peter denying his Lord: 
when the letter was read to Charles V. in Augsburg, he 
exclaimed, “ You have him fast; see that you keep him!” 

Very different from the attitude of Melanchthon was that 
of the imprisoned Elector, John Frederick. When ordered 
to accept the “interim,” or suffer the consequences, he 
replied, that to subscribe to doctrines which ran counter to 
the word of God, would be to commit the one unpardon- 
able sin against the Holy Ghost. He bowed his head 
meekly under the storm of the emperor’s wrath. When all 
his Lutheran books were taken away from him he said 


‘ with a smile “ Omnia mea mecum porto,” “I carry with 
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me all my belongings.” That which he retained in his 
memory no one could seize. His attendants were ordered 
to give him no meat on fast days; his preacher was 
driven from him. No friendly intercourse would have 
been his whatever, had it not been for the faithfulness 
of the painter, Lucas Cranach, who would willingly have 
shared his captivity, and who constantly visited him. 

If, in spite of the pusillanimity of the princes and the 
dubious attitude of Melanchthon, the “interim” of Charles 
V.never really gained acceptance, the reason lay, on the 
one hand, in the attitude of the Pope,— who for political 
reasons, as he frankly acknowledged, and mad with rage at 
the murder of his son, Ferrante Gonzaga, for which he held 
Charles responsible, refused his dispensation for even the 
slight concessions that had been made to the Protestants, — 
but primarily in the stand taken by the common people. 
A new force, public opinion, had come to the front, and 
had developed mightily in the course of a single genera- 
tion. The masses greeted the “devilish interim” with 
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scorn and derision: after twenty years of pregnancy, wrote 
a journalist of the time, the emperor has given birth toa 
horrible monster —a three-headed dragon with a snake’s 
tail, a scorpion’s sting, and the foot of an eagle or a frog. 
The “Judas,” Maurice, and Agricola and Melanchthon as 
well, came in for perfect storms of abuse, while the Virgin 
Mary was made to utter a fervid prayer for the downfall 
of the house of Ahab and the death of its royal head. 
The emissaries of “Pharaoh” or of “ Eerod,” as the em- 
peror was variously called, were glad enough as they passed 
through the land to hide their eagles in order to escape 
with their lives. Never had Charles V.’s inability to 
make a rational use of his triumphs and successes been 
more clearly marked than now. His insistence on the 
acceptance of the interim, his severity to John Frederick 
and the Hessian landgrave, and the tyrannical manner in 
which he trod with his Spanish heel on the susceptibilities 
of all his German subjects, brought about the catastrophe 
that marks the last act in the long drama of his reign. 
The crisis came when the emperor tried to secure the ulti- 
mate succession to the throne of the empire to his son, 
Philip. One dreads to think what might have been the 
fate of Germany had the husband of “ Bloody Mary,” the 
future grim lord of Spain and the Netherlands, actually 
achieved the imperial crown. Unfortunately for Philip, 
however, he had as rival candidate the knightly and pop- 
ular Maximilian, King Ferdinand’s son. Even those 
German princes who had but lately supported Charles, had 
now had more than enough of his foreign and oppressive 
ways. Already complaints had been made, that the pres- 
ence of Spanish troops in Germany was contrary to law 
and to the solemn promise made by the emperor in his 
electoral compromise. Charles’s stern reply had provoked 
the remark from a Brandenburg envoy that the Germans 
20 
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were being treated as actual slaves. Early in 1552 a revolt 
broke out, headed by Maurice of Saxony and by several of 
the younger princes of the Hohenzollern family, among 
them that Albert Alcibiades of Culmbach-Baireuth whom a 
councillor of Ferdinand not unjustly called a “ monstrous, 
senseless wild beast.” 

Maurice’s two private grounds of complaint were, first, 
that, in spite of his constant intervention, his father-in-law, 
Philip, had been kept in captivity for five long years, with 
no immediate prospect of being set at liberty; second, 
that the reward for his own services to the emperor had 
not come up to his anticipations. He had contemplated 
completely crushing the family of his cousin by taking away 
all trace of sovereignty, and granting the sons of the former 
elector a mere annuity ; but to this Charles had objected, re- 
quiring lands and offices for the young men. Moreover, 
Charles had reserved for himself the disposal of Magdeburg 
and Halberstadt, the very bishopries which had first caused 
the quarrel between the two branches of the Saxon house. 
Magdeburg, indeed, had held out against the emperor 
himself; it had stubbornly refused to follow the “interim,” 
and Maurice had been empowered to raise an army and 
carry out the imperial ban. It was this that gave him his 
opportunity against Charles. Magdeburg submitted in 
November, 1551; but the real terms were not the ones that 
were made public. Many of the garrison enrolled them- 
selves under Maurice’s own banner instead of under that 
of the emperor, raising the numbers in the rebel army to a 
total of thirty thousand. 

In danger of being penned up in Innsbruck by Maurice’g 
army, the emperor made the attempt to escape to the 
Netherlands in a closed carriage, which ostensibly contained 
a “lady going to Wildbad.” Finding the way beset, he 
was obliged to return, but later succeeded in crossing the 
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Brenner to Villach. The Saxon soldiers entered Innsbruck 
to find that their bird had flown. No particular deeds of 
violence are recorded against them, save that they seized 
the effects of the Spaniards, strutted round in their rich 
garmenis, and amused themselves immoderately by address- 
ing each other as “ Don.” 

All the old phanioms of his past were now rising up to 
terrify the sick and weary emperor, and 10 punish him for 
all his pride. King Henry I. of Franco issued a pompous 
manifesto in which he dubbed himself “ vindicator of the 
liberties of Germany and avenger of the captive princes.” 
The cover of the document bore the device of the old 
Roman freedmen —a hat between two swords; the mur- 
derers of Cesar had adopted it to show the purity of their 
designs. Henry had signed an alliance at Chambord with 
the rebel princes of Germany at the price, everlastingly 
disgraceful to the latter, of a surrender of the towns of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The French king was io hold 
them as “ vicar of the Holy Empire,” but Toul and Verdun 
were never disgorged ; Metz only in our own day. At the 
game time the Turks declared their truce with the empire 
at an end, and the Pope recommenced those Italian in- 
trigues which had for their purpose the aggraudizement of 
his own relatives. 

But Charles had, at last, learned how to yield to 
the inevitable. Before leaving Innsbruck he had 
sent his forgiveness to the former Saxon elector, setting 
him free, but requesting that he remain in his vicinity, 
to negotiate concerning the carrying out of the ban that 
the emperor now intended to hurl at Maurice, Three 
days after the latter’s entry into Innsbruck a truce was 
declared, and Ferdinand went as his brother’s representa- 
tive to a meeting of the princes held in Passau. The chief 
demands here formulated were: the liberation of the land- 
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grave; the restoration of a “free empire of the German 
nation,” within the limits prescribed by the Golden Bull; 
security against Spanish influence; and, finally, a perpetual 
peace between Protestants and Catholics. On the subject 
of this latter clause all real agreement was found to be 
impossible; Charles would not and could not accept it as 
it stood. He insisted that the peace should be merely 
temporary, to last until a Diet should take the matter in 
hand. He had not yet given up the hope of bringing the 
Protestants back to the fold; he considered that when he 
should do so, it would be time for him to retire forever 
from public life. 

But even the temporary peace, as finally agreed upon at 
Passau, was a great gain for the cause of the gospel. For 
the first time an equal protection was to be granied to the 
adherents of the two faiths: neither party was to use vio- 
lence against the other, and the “interim” was to be tacitly 
let fall. Assurance was given that the other reforms 
would be taken in hand at the coming Diet. The chief 
sufferer by the peace was John Frederick of Saxony. 
There was no longer any talk of dislodging Maurice, and 
although the former elector was allowed to return to Sax- 
ony, he was obliged to promise to keep the peace. He as- 
sumed the title of “elector born,” and was received like a 
martyr anda saint. The magistrates, the clergy, the citi- 
zens, and the common people in “ their armor or their best 
clothes ” came out to meet him and to do him honor. 

Similar ovations awaited Philip of Hesse, whose case 
had come to be considered typical of imperial oppres- 
sion and severity by nearly the whole nation. The poor 
landgrave, indeed, bowed and broken, was no longer in a 
condition to enjoy such scenes. He had been through the 
bitterest experiences of his life, and had even fallen so low 
as to offer by his own example to induce his subjects to 
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accept the mass, if Charles would sign his release. His 
wronged wife, Christine, had repeatedly begged pardon 
for him on her knees in the presence of the emperor and 
his court. She had died before her prayer was answered, 
and the efforts of his friends had only served to increase 
the weight of Philip’s misfortunes. We still have a letter 
of the emperor, written shortly after the attempt at flight, 
in which instructions are given for terrifying the captive 
into a confession: “Some one must whisper in the ear of 
the captain of the guard, without, however, directly threat- 
ening the landgrave with the rack.” Through a course 
of such treatment as this, the former head of the Protes- 
tant party had become a changed man; his fire and 
anergy were gone; he had taken to the study of the 
church fathers, and such a spirit of resignation had come 
over him, that, when parting with his jailer, he forced a 
fee upon him. 

The Diet that was to settle the differences between the 
emperor and his princes, and between the Catholics and 
Protestants, was long delayed through the refusal of Mar- 
grave Albrecht Alcibiades of Culmbach-Baireuth to abide 
by the terms of the Passau Treaty. These terms were 100 
lukewarm for him. He wished more decided results for 
the Protestant cause; but above all no regard was paid to 
‘certain agreements which he himself had wrested at the 
point of the sword from a number of cities and bishop- 
tics. While Maurice was marching on Innsbruck, Albrecht 
had been devastating Wiirzburg and Bamberg and other 
places in Franconia, and had calculated thus to increase 
his private fortune by about nine hundred thousand 
guidens. 

There are curious facts about this revolt of “the mon- 
strous, senseless wild beast.” Albrecht began as the ally 
of the French; he made Worms and Spires and Treves and 
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Mainz, which he took in quick succession, do homage to 
Henry II. He wished to show the king, he said, that faith . 
and fidelity were still to be found among the Germans. 
Yet, in a very short time he went over to Charles V., 
closed with him a most: iniquitous alliance by which the 
Wiirzburg and Bamberg bishops were abandoned to their 
fate, and led an expedition against the French, in the 
course of which he captured the Duke of Aumale. Charles 
himself engaged in a fruitless siege of Metz, his last mili- 
tary undertaking. He refrained from interfering while 
Albrecht fought his way through Wiirzburg territory, 
laying in ashes three hundred castles and villages. He 
kept singularly in the background, too, when Ferdinand 
and Maurice, having met together in Eger, entered the 
lists for law and order. Perhaps, after all, this was to be 
the solution of his own difficulties a war of the princes 
among themselves which should drive them at last to appeal 
to him as their arbiter. 

Maurice and Albrecht, the former friends, met face 
to face at Sievershausen; in the moment of triumph 
Maurice fell, pierced by a bullet through the neck. He 
was, strange to say, mourned as a hero by the German 
nation, yet at the end of his checkered career he was only 
thirty-two years old! Albrecht still maintained himself ; 
many Protestants in high positions, such as Maurice’s own 
brother and successor, Augustus, still looked to him as the 
hope of their cause. But at last the bold condottiere, who 
had so long laughed the nation to scorn, met with his 
deserts. The ban of the empire was hurled at him by 
the Chamber Court, the Circles prepared to aid in carry- 
ing it out. He fled the country and soon died. 

This anomalous war had delayed, by nearly three years, 
the Diet that was to settle the religious differences. Charles 
V. had meanwhile wedded his son Philip to Queen Mary 
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of England, and felt confident that in one direction, at 
least, no quarter would be shown to heretics. One by 
one he now divested himself of all his rights and jurisdic- 
tions; Philip received first the Italian possessions, with the 
title of king of Naples, then the throne of the Netherlands, 
and lastly the crown of Spain. 

In the summer of 1554 Ferdinand was empowered to 
carry on the negotiations for peace with the German 
princes and cities, —in his own name as king of the 
Romans, not simply as representative of the emperor. 
The latter expressly declared that, for himself, conscien- 
tious scruples would prevent him now, as formerly, from 
‘ making a lasting peace with the Protestants. This man, 
whose long reign had caused such warrings and upheavals 
to Germany, was at least consistent. True to the vow 
made at the Diet of Worms after the great hearing of 
Martin Luther, he had devoted his body, blood, life, and 
soul to wiping out this heresy. He had failed; he was 
ready to withdraw from the world and prepare for death. 
He vanished behind the walls of the Spanish monastery 
of St. Just, but even here the bane of his life pursued him 
—here in his immediate neighborhood the poisonous teach- 
ings of the Reformation took root. 

Ferdinand, meanwhile, had opened that Diet of Augsburg, 
the rulings of which were to remain authoritativo through- 
out.the next two generations. It was here agreed that 
a peace should be established which might be “constant, 
enduring, unconditional, and forever and ever valid.” Yet 
solidly as these men tried to rear their edifice, ponder- 
ous as were the chains by which they strove to bind pos- 
terity, the result was merely a serios of faint-hearted 
half-measures by which, indeed, the final war of the two 
religions was to be staved off for sixty years, but which, 
in the end,'were to bring upon Germany a scourge and a 
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visitation, longer and more deadly than has been suffered 
by any other nation of modern times. 

So far as the Augsburg Peace had to do with the past, 
it was possible to come to a speedy agreement. The 
Protestants were allowed to continue in possession of all 
lands that, through change of faith in the holders, had 
come into their hands previously to the Treaty of Passau. 
But the far more difficult question, as to the future of the 
Reformation, still remained to be settled. Should the Prot- 
estants be allowed to continue taking away lands from the 
Catholics, and so, indirectly, from the empire? Some of 
the ecclesiastical holdings were regular principalities, owing 
allegiance to no one but the emperor. Might an archbishop 
of Cologne, for instance, by turning Protestant, keep his 
see, his vast possessions, and his electoral vote? Might he 
marry and support his family on his revenues, and, perhaps, 
hand them down to his descendants? The Papacy and the 
empire had once carried on a most desperate struggle on 
the matter of who should invest the bishops and abbots; 
the question was even more serious now. The loss of an 
election in any single bishopric, the conversion to Protes- 
tantism of an actual incumbent, meant the total loss of all 
claim to the holding. 

These ecclesiastical principalities were, to quote a brill- 
jant writer, the worst attributes of the empire’s holiness. 
Wedged in among Protestant states, dependent politically 
on none of their immediate neighbors, but rather on a Pope 
who resided in Rome or an emperor who spent his time in 
Spain and Italy, they only served to perpetuate disunity in 
Germany, and to carry on every sort of foreign propa- 
ganda. Yet as the only possible way out of a hopeless 
situation, after a bitter conflict and after a deadlock in the 
Diet, the Protestants consented to a fatal compromise upon 
the subject. They allowed Ferdinand to promulgate a 
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decree, known as the reservatum ecelesiasticum, or church's 
reservation, which declared that prelates who changed their 
faith should abandon their fiefs and dignities. It is true 
the Protestants declared at the time that they did not 
intend to be bound by the new measure, nor were they 
forced to give any guarantee or pledge in the matier. At 
the same time they insisted, but in turn without pledge 
from the Catholics, that in such “reserved” ecclesiastical 
holdings Protestant subjects should have free exercise of 
their religion. Ferdinand issued a “ declaration” acced- 
ing to this demand, but in later years his party repudiated 
the work of their head. 

A further unhallowed clause in this most disappointing 
peace document struck a blow at civic autonomy by re- 
quiring that, in the free imperial cities, religious affairs 
should remain in statu quo, and neither party attempt to 
dvive out the other. In a different age such a provision 
would have been considered tolerant and wise; but in the 
present instance the fact remains that political ruin resulted 
for the cities. They were discriminated against in favor 
of the lords. The prerogative of determining the form of 
faith was taken away from thom; no matter how hostile the 
one or the other party might be to all the aims and objects 
of the magistrates, the latter were forced by a higher power 
to quietly endure; they might not ostracize or expel their 
enemies. 

So much for the shortcomings of the famous Augsburg 
Peace. The great achievement of the treaty was the es- 
tablishment of the principle cujus regio, efus religio; each 
potentate might establish the form of faith that was to pre- 
vail within his own domains. Full religious liberty to the 
individual this clause did not give, but every worshipper 
who did not choose to conform might move unmolested, 
with all his belongings, to more congenial territory. 
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This then was the ending of the great revolt that had 
begun with the posting of Luther’s theses. The chief loser 
had been the “Holy” Empire, which had renounced the 
claim to be the guardian of the universal faith ; the gainers 
were the secular princes, no longer secular indeed, for now, 
as summt episcopi, or chief bishops, they had their people 
more than ever under their control. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC REACTION 


Jarnrature: Droysen, Geschichte der Gegenreformation, is the most 
readable of the accounts of this time; Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte, 1555- 
1648, the most recent and complete. Ranke treats of the period in his 
book, Zur deutschen Geschichte vom Religionssrieden bis zum 80 jdhrigen 
Krieg, also in his Die rémischen Papste. The best life of Ignatius Loyola 
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Durine the sixty years that followed the abdication 
of Charles V. and the signing of the religious Peace of 
Augsburg we look in vain for brilliant campaigns, for con- 
stitutional changes, for subtle diplomatic victories, for any 
episodes, in short, of more than local importance; yet in 
view of the struggle with which it ended the period is one 
of great interest. The fluctuations in the mutual atti- 
tude of the two great’ religious parties; the increase in the 
power of the one and the decrease in the power of the 
other; the causes, finally, that led to their terrible locking 
of arms-—form a guiding thread through what would other- 
wise be nothing but a dreary maze. The personalities of 
the emperors, of Ferdinand, of Maximilian IT., of Rudolph 
II., and of Matthias need only concern us incidentally, and 
according as they affected the trend of religious affairs. 

For twenty years following the Peace of Augsburg, the 
cause of the Protestants was very distinctly in the ascend- 
ent; indeed, the Treaty of 1555 is considered by many to 
have saved the tottering cause of Catholicism from com- 
plete disaster and ruin. It is true that, of the seven elec- 
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tors, four, —the emperor himself, as king of Bohemia, and 
the three Rhenish archbishops, —still adhered to the old 
church; but even here there were signs of a possible change. 
The young heir to the throne, Maximilian II.. is known to 
have encouraged Protestant preachers in secret and to have 
lent a sympathetic ear to the new doctrines; while Cologne, 
easy of access to foreign influences, was, as we shall see, 
more than once in danger of abandoning the old faith. 

In the whole of North Germany only three secular 
princes, Cleves, Grubenhagen, and Brunswick - Wolfen- 
biittel, remained on the Catholic side; while of the so- 
called imperial cities only one, Aix, could be counted on 
with absolute certainty. In the south, too, although the 
two largest states were in the strong hands of orthodox 
Wittelsbachs and bigoted Hapsburgs, it proved impossible 
io keep out the Lutheran teachings. There came a time 
when the local diets of Bavaria as well as of Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the five Austrian dependencies, sought and 
obtained the right to receive the communion in both forms 
atthe hands of married priests. And worse for the church 
than these out-and-out defections, was the demoralization 
that spread and festered in its midst. Even after matters 
had begun to mend and a board of visitors was sent to 
inspect the ecclesiastical foundations, they reported that 
in thirty-six Austrian monasteries there dwelt, in addition 
to the normal quota of 182 monks, 185 women and more 
than 200 children. 

This was indeed the heyday of Protestantism; never 
before or since has it been so near to becoming the univer- 
sal creed of Germany. Not only was there present pros- 
perity, but all the hopes of the future seemed about to be 
realized. The youth of the land no longer sought their 
instruction in Catholic institutions; the universities of 
Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Cologne were forced at times to 
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close their theological faculties for lack of students and 
professors, whereas Witttenberg and Jena, Marburg and 
Heidelberg, were thronged by eager multitudes. 

One would think that at least in the bishopries the old 
faith would have been strongly guarded, but such was not 
the case. All the smaller sees in North Germany, with the 
exception of Hildesheim, were now annexed without dliffi- 
culty by the neighboring princes, who exerted such influence 
on the canons, with whom lay the right of election, that in 
almost every case Protestant “administrators” were chosen 
in place of Catholic bishops. These canons, or chapter 
monks, were for the most part younger sons of princes and 
counts; only by a miracle could they have escaped infection 
from the doctrines that now pervaded the upper classes. 

In one quarter alone were the efforts to keep out the 
Reformation in part successful. The three ecclesiastical 
electorates of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne formed a nucleus 
in the west for the surrounding districts, and kept a watch- 
ful eye on a whole circle of bishoprics, such as Worms and 
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and Paderborn. It was evident that in these regions, which 
were of strategic importance as well, because of their near- 
ness to the Netherlands and Franco, the struggle, when it 
came, was bound to be fierce. Would Catholics or Protes- 
tants win the day? 

Pending this struggle, however, developments were going 
on within the inmost fold of each of the rival parties, which 
made the issue much more doubtful than it would have 
been in the first few years after the signing of the Augs- 
burg Peace. Forces were at work which tended inevitably 
to disintegrate the Protestant organization and to strengthen 
and unify the Catholics. 

Whatever the merits of John Calvin as a reformer, there 
is not the slightest doubt but that the introduction of his 
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teachings into Germany wasted the energies and rnined 
the political prospects of the adherents of the Reformation. 
There had been none of this during Luther’s lifetime ; 
whatever intercourse the aging Wittenberg reformer had 
held with the young lawyer of Picardy had been of a 
friendly nature. Calvin considered Luther a great and 
good man, though, strange as such an attitude may seem 
in the stern tyrant of Geneva, he saw reason to regret the 
great German’s intolerance. So slight were the differences 
of doctrine between the two men that one marvels at the 
importance they later attained; on the matters of justifica- 
tion by faith and the authority of the Scriptures they were 
completely united, while, with regard to the real presence, 
Calvin was far from adopting the extreme attitude of 
Zwingli. For him Christ was actually present, but in a 
spiritual, not in a bodily form. It is true he considered 
belief in predestination the most important thing in the 
world, and callously drove people into exile for presuming 
to doubt it; but Luther, too, held this doctrine, although 
making it much less prominent, 

Calvin first came to the fore in connection with the perse- 
cutions which Francis I. of France, at the very time when 
he was in league with the Protestants of Germany, inflicted 
on the adherents of the same faith at home. In order to 
appease the Germans, it was given out that the victims who 
had gone to the stake belonged to the universally hated 
sect of the anbaptists. It was to refute this idea that 
Calvin wrote his most famous work, the Institutes of 
Religion, which he sent with a long dedication to the king. 
The latter, he declared, could not possibly know the real 
character of the faith he was attempting to crush; far from 
being an innovation, it was as old as the church fathers; 
and he went on to give a complete statement of all the 
Protestant tenets. The book of this mere boy soon ob- 
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tained great celebrity, going through many different 
editions. It is a curious fact that at the end of his life he 
had not altered a single view that might fairly be consid- 
ered of the least importance. As much could not be said 
for Luther, while as to Melanchthon, his was the constancy 
of a weather-vane. : 
Calvinism would have been less dangerous for Germany 
had there not been connected with it a certain bareness 
and severity in outward observances that at once stamped 
its followers for what they were. Luther had been genial 
and human, had enjoyed the pleasures of life, and appreci- 
ated the beauties of nature and of art. The Genevan 
reformer, on the contrary, was stern and majestic, thinking 
always of God’s justice and of His wrath. Although the 
scene of his activity was one of the loveliest spots on 
earth, there is never a word in its praise in his many 
letters. His mind was on the terrors of death and hell. 
By the sin of Adam all men had incurred damnation; 
for the glory of His righteousness God intended in all, 
save a few arbitrary instances, to see that the sentence was 
carried out. The houses in which Calvinists worshipped 
reflected this inward severity; altars and organs and pic- 
tures were banished from sight. Attractive surroundings 
were not required for a religion whose founder could cause 
a child to be beheaded because it struck and cursed its 
mother, and a woman to be scourged for singing a secular 
song toa psalm tune. During the term of Calvin’s abso- 
lute power in Geneva, the usual punishments had been 
burning and strangling and tearing of the flesh with pincers. 
Teachings of Calvin, after marvellous successes in France 
and. the Netherlands, found German converts in the 
Rhine Palatinate; not so much among the people, as 
among the learned doctors who taught theology in the 
halls of Heidelberg University. The point of chief im- 
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portance, however, was the winning over of the Elector 
Frederick III., a man of very decided character, and the 
most sympathetic figure in all this period of German his- 
tory. He protested, indeed, against Veing called a Cal- 
vinist, rejecting some of the more extreme dogmas, and 
maintaining that he went no further than the Augsburg 
Confession sanctioned and allowed. 

The ultimate blame for the ensuing complications rests 
on the head of the gentle Melanchthon. Since drawing up 
the first text of the Confession, in 1580, that timid theo- 
logian had changed his views on many points, and had, 
consciously or unconsciously, approached nearer to the 
standpoint of Calvin in the controversies regarding freedom 
of the will, the necessity of good works, and, most fatal 
question of all, the real presence. In a second version of 
the Augsburg Creed, issued in 1540, he had changed the 
wording of the all-important Article 10, so as to give ita 
broader and more comprehensive form.- The change was a 
slight one! and seems, in the ensuing years, to have escaped 
the notice of every one save the wary Palatine elector, who 
saw that the amended form would leave room for the intro- 
duction of his favorite doctrine as to the spiritual presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Already doctrines preached by 
Melanchthon had been bitterly opposed by one Flaccius, 
called Ulyricus, who enjoyed the protection of the de- 
throned Saxon line. Melanchthon’s patron was the Elector 
Augustus, the coarse, stubborn, and unintelligent successor 
of Maurice. 

In 1561, a year after Melanchthon’s death, a number 
of princes came together at Naumburg to pass measures 


1 The original rendering was, ‘ Quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere ad- 
sint et distribuantur vescentibus in coona Domini.’”? The revised version 
ran, ‘*Quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi 
vescentibus in ccena Domini.” 
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which should heal all party strife, and once more to swear 
a common allegiance to the Confession of Augsburg. It 
was then that the matter of the two versions began to as- 
sume overwhelming importance. Frederick III. of the 
Palatinate, knowing well what he was asking, urged that 
the second edition be the one to receive the recognition of 
all. Carefully he refrained from mentioning the real 
grounds on which he based his request, simply declaring 
that the earlier wording had dealt too gently with transub- 
stantiation. Every prospect of success attended his plan 
of gaining over the Naumburg assembly. The man who, 
more than all others, posed as the guardian of orthodoxy, 
the Elector Augustus of Saxony, had long given the prefer- 
ence to the second version, considering it as merely a more 
careful elaboration of the Lutheran teachings. But, before 
the final vote of adherence was cast, the theologians who 
were present had managed to put on their guard their 
respective lords. A majority of the latter signed the ver- 
sion of 1580, but, in order to spare the Saxon elector, ap- 
pended a preface, in which they insisted on the real identity 
of the two renderings. Here was a triumph for Frederick 
JIJ.! If the versions were identical, there was room for 
his interpretation of Article 10, and he published now the 
famous Heidelberg catechism, which has since come to be 
accepted by the Calvinists, or “reformed,” in all lands of 
the earth. When the matter at last was fairly ventilated, 
the rest of the princes who had been at Naumburg cursed 
their own ignorance and made every effort to change the 
obnoxious “preface ”; but to this the Palatine elector, as 
one of the original signers, refused his consent. Thus the 
assembly at Naumburg, far from healing the Protestant 
dissensions, had led to a new breach. Frederick III. came 
to be looked upon as a black sheep within the fold. 

Nor was this to remain a simple question of religious 
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opinion, for a most vital issue was involved. The Augs- 
burg agreement of 1555 had applied only to upholders of 
the “ Confession”; could Calvinists be held to belong to 
this category? The Emperor Ferdinand had declared 
in the negative; what the attitude of his son and suc- 
cessor, Maximilian, would be was a matter for much spec- 
ulation. Maximilian had played a deep and double game, 
often expressing his sympathy for the Protestants. At his 
accession he took the communion in both forms, but not 
until he had first obtained a secret dispensation from the 
Pope. We know now that political schemes outweighed all 
religious considerations. He aimed at the throne of Spain 
for his descendants, if not for himself, and hoped to achieve 
it by a series of family alliances, for which papal dispensa- 
tions might well be needed. The only direct heir of Philip 
TI. was the feeble Don Carlos, and him Maximilian intended 
to succeed. To favor the Protestants would have meant 
to lose the good will of the Spanish king, as well as of the 
Pope of Rome. 

During the negotiations preliminary to his first Diet, 
Maximilian had asked the three ecclesiastical electors what 
course to pursue against Frederick of the Palatinate. They 
advised him to ask the Protestant princes formally whether 
they still considered the elector as holding to the Augsburg 
Confession. The princes, for their own part, had already 
sent the Saxon elector to demand of Frederick a profession 
of faith. The latter showed at this juncture much firm- 
ness and decision. He pointed out the dangers of a schism ; 
the theological differences might be discussed at another 
time, for the present concord was necessary against emperor 
and Diet combined. None the less the princes were won 
for the publication of an imperial decree, accusing Frederick 
of breaking the Augsburg Peace, and ordering him to abol- 
ish his Calvinistic innovations. He was then summoned 
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before the emperor, and the decree was read to him in the 
presence of a number of princes. He was wounded to the 
quick at the desertion of his colleagues, and declared himself 
the victim of rank injustice. His defence of himself, from 
a different standpoint, calls strongly to mind the great 
oration of Luther at the Diet of Worms. He began by 
complaining that sentence had been passed on him without 
even such trial as might be claimed by the worst criminal, 
With regard to the religious charge, he would have their 
highnesses know, that in matters pertaining to the salvation 
of souls, he could bow to no master save God alone. Had 
he erred in any way, he was willing to be confuted from 
Holy Writ: if his imperial Majesty would like to try, a 
Bible was easy to procure. “Should this my most humble 
confidence play me false, should stern measures be taken 
against me on account of this, my Christian and honorable 
declaration, I shall console myself herewith: my Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ has given to me and to all his faithful 
followers asure promise, that all that I lose for the sake of 
His name or of His honor shall be repaid to me in the other 
world a hundred-fold. I commend myself most humbly io 
the mercy of thy imperial Majesty.” 

As a result of the fearless attitude of Frederick, the first 
great attack against Protestant unity proved a signal failure. 
Maximilian had expected for a moment to have things all 
his own way. He had anticipated a declaration from the 
princes, not only casting off the Palatine elector, but sweep- 
ingly condemning all Calvinists and “reformed.” Under 
the influence of the electox’s eloquence an answer was 
returned to him that frustrated all his hopes. Jt was 
acknowledged that differences existed with regard to the 
communion doctrine, but these would be settled at a future 
meeting of theologians; there was no ground as yet for 
excluding Frederick from the privileges of the Augsburg 
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Peace. The Protestants themselves, and no one else, were 
to judge who belonged to their confession. The decree 
against the Elector was not valid; it had been signed by 
but a few of the princes and had only been intended as an 
admonition. As to the general condemnation of Calvinists, 
it was flatly refused. 

There the matter might have rested, had it not been for 
the jealousy and ill-feeling of Augustus of Saxony against 
the Palatine elector. Far worse for the Protestant cause 
than any harm ever inflicted by his brother Maurice, was 
the constant frustration, on his part, of beneficent and nec- 
essary measures. Everything tended to nourish his hatred 
of Frederick: the latter’s “apostasy,” as he called it, his 
constant opposition to the emperor, his efforts to force 
concessions by refusing help against the Turks. Augustus 
himself was so placed that he had everything to hope from 
the friendship of Maximilian. Having annexed all bishop- 
rics within reach, he wished no further changes to be made, 
and frowned harshly on Frederick's great endeavor to make 
the Turkish assessments, as well as the recognition of Max- 
imilian’s son Rudolph, dependent on the abolition of the 
hated “church’s reservation.” Not to fight the Turks 
meant to risk his own boundaries. For the Palatinate, on 
the contrary, the Turks had no terrors, and as to church 
lands, there were golden opportunities for further annex- 
ations. Then, too, generous and warm-hearted as he was, 
Frederick would like to have helped, and did help, the 
Calvinists of France and of the Netherlands. He sent his 
son with a small army to fight with Condé and furnished 
subsidies to William of Orange, besides intercepting Spanish 
supplies on their way down the Rhine to the Duke of Alva. 
As for the Saxon elector, though urged not only by the 
Palatinate, but also by Wiirtemberg, Hesse, and Baden to 
join in a general Protestant union, which was to include the 
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Huguenots, he declared, with a sneer at Frederick, that he 
would have nothing to do with Calvinists, and actually went 
so far as to offer the emperor a part of his troops to be used 
against the Dutch by Philip II. Verily, a meaner réle than 
that played by Saxony in all the great crises of German 
history, from the Reformation to the War of 1866, would 
be difficult to invent or imagine. 

When, indeed, Alva’s administration in the Netherlands 
became the worst reign of terror the world has ever seen; 
‘when the inhabitants of cities were condemned as a unit to 
death; and the highest nobles in the land were sent to 
execution; Augustus scented danger for himself, and be- 
came more friendly to Frederick, joining in a request to 
the emperor to endeavor to obtain the withdrawal of the 
Spanish troops. To the joy of the French and the Dutch, 
a marriage was even arranged between Irederick’s son and 
the daughter of Augustus. As to Maximilian, he did for 
a moment, in consequence of the representations of the 
electors, rise to the height of sending his brother as an 
advocate of peace to Spain. But the moment was critical; 
Don Carlos had just died, and, even before the answer 
came, Maximilian sent another envoy to express his ap- 
proval of whatever course the Spanish king might choose 
to pursue. 

When, in October of the same year, Philip lost his 
French wife, the emperor, with indecent haste, sent to 
offer him the hand of his daughter. He hoped to arrange 
two other unions between Philip’s daughters and his own 
sons. 

Such being Maximilian’s attitude, nothing remained for 
the electors and princes but to enter the war on their own 
account or to remain disinterested spectators. The Palati- 
nate advocated the first of these alternatives, Augustus 
of Saxony, the second. The friendly relations between 
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these two men, which had culminated in their alliance by 
marriage, was of short duration. A renewal of dogmatic 
differences—this time between two parties in Saxony 
itself — aroused to a white heat the mistrust and hatred of 
Calvinism which Augustus had always cherished. His 
was a narrow and bigoted mind, and so sluggish as to be 
peculiarly open to deception. 

The elector prided bimself on his strictly Lutheran or- 
thodoxy; but at his own universities of Wittenberg and 
Leipzig there existed a party which adhered to Melanch- 
thon’s later views. They were variously called: Philippists 
from Melanchthon’s own name, synergists because they 
differed from Luther on the question of good works, and 
erypto-, or secret, Calvinists. They dissimulated and cloaked 
their doctrines, hoping in time to win over the elector, and, 
with his aid, finally to prevail. They laid regular siege to 
him; their agents filled his palace; his physician, Caspar 
Peucer, his privy councillor, Craco, his court-preacher, 
Schiitz, were all in the plot, constantly seeking to insin- 
uate their ideas and to undermine his faith, yet all the 
while assuring him of their loyalty to Luther's teach- 
ings. 

But another court faction, headed by the electress, 
developed a keen scent for heresy, and so worried Augus- 
tus that he called upon his theologians to give a “good 
Lutheran proof” of their views. They drew up the “ Dres- 
den Consensus ” which delighted the elector, who banished, 
111 persons for refusing to affix their signatures. But 
the play was growing dangerous; news came that at the 
Calvinist university of Heidelberg the “Consensus” had 
been joyfully adopted. Again the theologians were called 
to account, but once more, by involving themselves in a 
web of lies, they managed to disarm suspicion. 

The whole plan to Calvinize the Lutheran citadel was 
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at last laid bare by the interception of a letter; house 
visitations then furnished a number of irrefragable proofs. 
In some of the documents were disrespectful allusions to 
the elector’s dulness of perception, while others contained. 
warnings against the cleverness of “Mother Anna,” Au- 
gustus’s wife. The duped tyrant raged and stormed, and 
wreaked such vengeance on the “fat, jaundiced rogue, 
Dr. Craco, the patron and instigator of all the rest,’’ that, 
after being put to torture on the rack, he died almost im- 
mediately. Another person concerned was kept in life- 
long captivity. 

Flushed with the pride of victory at having routed this 
band of heretics, the elector caused a coin to be struck off, 
in which none other than he himself is represented as 
holding a scale where Christ on one side, waving the 
banner “omnipotence,” weighs down four theologians with 
“reason” for their device. The gaping Dresdeners were 
treated to a display of fireworks, and were shown in flaming 


outlines their own valiant lord, as Hercules, slaying the 


Hydra of Calvinism! As a test of orthodoxy new articles 
were drawn up, which were supposed to combine the whole 
essence of the true teachings of Luther, of Melanchihon, 
and of the Augsburg Confession. When the Wittenberg 
professors refused to sign them, they were arrested and 
sent into exile. 

With Frederick III. Augustus’s ways had long since 
parted; he now openly repudiated him as a companion in 
the Augsburg Confession. Political and other causes served) 
to widen the breach. William of Orange, who had married 
the Saxon elector’s niece, now cast her off on the just 
ground of adultery, and, as fate would have it, took for his 


new wife Charlotte of Bourbon, the ward of Frederick and ° 


an inmate of his palace. 
What the disunion of Saxony and the Palatinate meant 
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for the Protestant cause, was soon to become apparent. 
Augustus drew closer to the emperor, visited him at 
Vienna, and received him at Dresden,j—on which latter 
occasion the Saxon courtiers went so far in their servility 
as to attend mass with their imperial guest. Two golden 
opportunities arose in 1576 for forcing Maximilian to 
confirm the Protestant privileges — the emperor expressed 
on the one hand a keen desire to have his son Rudolph 
chosen king of the Romans, and, on the other, sent an urgent 
appeal for aid against the Turks, whose Sultan he had 
irritated by scheming for the crown of Poland. Frederick 
IIT. had drawn up a list of reforms of inestimable impor- 
tance to his party; there is not the least doubt but that 
their acceptance could have been enforced. But Saxony 
willed otherwise. Thanks to Augustus, without a single 
counter concession, the splendor-loving but moody, arbi- 
trary, and intensely bigoted Rudolph II. was chosen king, 
while, as to the reforms, and particularly in the matter of 
the confirmation of Ferdinand’s “ declaration,” the elector 
had instructed his envoys first to support, and then to 
vote against, the measures of his own colleagues. He be- 
lieved “that the Turkish aid should be granted to the 
emperor eyen though the latter should wish to revoke 
the whole religious peace.” 

In their respective hours of triumph and discouragement 
Maximilian and Frederick died. The latter’s elder son, to 
whom fell the larger share of the Palatinate, bent his chief 
energies to the restoration of Lutheranism; five hundred 
preachers and professors and four hundred students were 
banished from the land. But the little principality of 
Pfalz-Lautern, which fell to the younger son, John Casimir, 
grew to be the refuge and the centre for liberal Protestant- 
ism. The “gymnasium illustre” at Neustadt became what 
Heidelberg had once been, and John Casimir kept in touch 
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with all the powers of Europe in which the “reformed ” 
religion had taken root. 

Thattbis distinction between“ reformed” and “Lutheran” 
has perpetuated itself down to our own day was essentially 
the achievement of Augustus of Saxony. Poliey had 
induced him to betray his party in favor of the emperor; 
hatred of Calvinism now led him to start a project for 
revising Luther’s doctrines, and reducing all Protestant 
Germany to a single iron norm of faith. In February, 
1576, he had called a meeting of his theologians at Schloss 
Lichtenberg on the Elbe, and had induced them to condemn 
Melanchthon’s corpus doetrinc and the later edition of the 
Augsburg Confession. They had advised him at parting 
to “borrow” and establish at Wittenberg a certain Dr. 
James Andree, chancellor of Tiibingen, who had recom- 
mended himself in Saxony through a writing on the “ten 
doubtful points which have arisen among . . . followers of 
the Augsburg Confession.” On the arrival of the great 
authority a meeting was held at Torgau, and a new corpus 
doctrine compiled, which included the Bible, the three 
creeds, the original Augsburg Confession, and its apology, 
as well as Luther’s Smalkald Articles and his two cate- 
chisms. Among the notes and explanations, Andres man- 
aged to smuggle in a new favorite doctrine of his own, 
on the “ubiquity” of Christ’s body; and to this he clung, 
although in the whirl of infinite wrangling and opposition 
the “Torgau Compilation” had to give place to the “ Ber- 
gen book” which was the basis for the final “ Concordia.” 

This “Bergen book,” which not only condemned but 
“damned” all Zwinglians, Calvinists, and Melanchthon- 
ites, was now imposed on all Saxon subjects almost at the 
point of the sword. Andres was intrusted with the task 
of gaining signatures; and, if we may judge by a previous 
experience, in which he called his opponents “hogs,” 
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“ fools,” “dogs,” and “asses,” his methods were not such 
as to make him popular.? 

In spite of the most violent opposition in various quar- 
ters, Augustus gained his object of imposing his “ Con- 
cordia”’ on the greater part of Germany. By the year 1580 
eighty-six estates, headed by the three Protestant electors, 
had introduced it into theirlands. Eight thousand theolo- 
gians had affixed their signatures. : 

The schism with the Calvinists was now irrevocable. The 
glorious hope which John Casimir of Pfalz-Lautern had so 
long cherished, of uniting the German church with that of 
the other countries of Europe, was forever frustrated. Of 
his own accord, John Casimir now called upon the’ Euro- 
pean sovereigns to send envoys to a meeting at Frankfort. 
Poland and Hungary, as well as England, France, and the 
Netherlands, responded with alacrity, while Switzerland and 
Bohemia expressed their sympathy with the plan of found- 
ing a union. The final result of Pfalz-Lautern’s efforts 
was the Harmony of Creeds of the Orthodox and Reformed 
Churches, which was published in 1581. It condemned no- 
body, left room for individual differences, and yet served as 
a strong bond; but none the less hopeless was the general 
outlook. Some German princes, like the Landgrave of Hesse, 
refused to be bound by either formulation; while the adhe- 
rents of the Concordia withdrew into themselves and closed 
their eyes to the dangers which threatened to overwhelm all 
opponents alike of the Catholic Church. The latter insti- 
tution had begun by this time to glory in this name of 
“ Catholic.” It saw in the dissensions of its enemies its 

1A parody of the Lord’s Prayer is extant which, as an expression of 
contemporary scorn, may well be inserted here: ‘ Almighty James who 
art in the heaven of devils, dishonored be thy accursed name ; thy ubiqui- 
tous kingdom be destroyed ; thy devilish will be done neither here nor at 
Wittenbergnorat Leipzig, ... Lead us not into thy accursed formulation, 
but deliver us from thy sacrilegious book |’? 
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own opportunity of becoming universal. Inch by inch it 
had been gaining ground, while the Protestants had been 
wasting their energies in fruitless quarrels. The very 
Reformation which had robbed it of half its adherents had 
intensified its energies and awakened its dormant forces. 
In its recent defeats the Roman church had never really 
acquiesced. A private report drawn up in 1566, at the 
Pope’s request, and concerning the validity of the Augs- 
burg Peace, had declared that that instrument determined 
what actually was, not what ought to be, the case. ‘ Prop- 
erly interpreted, it remains in force only until the Catholics 
shall have increased in power and shall have roused them- 
selves to the point of redemanding all their rights.” 

The two great levers that raised Catholicism from its 
slough of despond after the great blow struck hy the Ref- 
ormation, were the counter reform decrees passed by the 
Council of Trent, and the activity in carrying them out of 
the “ Company of Jesus,” or Order of Jesuits. 

The great council which opened in the southernmost 
town of Germany in the year 1545, and dragged its slow 
length along, like that earlier assembly of Basel, for eigh- 
teen years, was ostensibly called in fulfilment of a demand 
reiterated by the Protestants themselves for nearly a gen- 
eration. The mere idea of it had been a constant bughear 
to the church, and fine observers have noted that every 
time the subject was seriously broached, the price of eccle- 
siastical benefices went down in the market. As the result 
of pressure brought to bear upon him in various ways, 
Pope Pius IV. had agreed to call the assembly together, 
and to have it held on German ground; but there his forced 
complacency ended. The wording of the summons sent to 
the Protestants precluded every chance of acceptance on 
their parts; they were invited before a judgment seat, not 
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to a place of disputation. Nor was the German nation 
fairly represented even by its Catholic bishops. Fearing 
for the safety of their sees should they be so long absent, 
the vast majority of them remained at home. The council, 
therefore, was mainly composed of Spanish and Italian prel- 
ates, subservient tools of the Pope, — who was allowed to 
summon whom he pleased, and did not hesitate, when it 
served his purpose, to nominate and consecrate men who 
would be likely to support his cause. ‘“ Daily,” wrote the 
emperor’s envoy at the time of the third session, “ daily we 
watch the arrival of worn-out old men and of bishops in 
their first youth, whose knowledge reaches only just so far 
that they invariably see in reform a grave detriment to the 
papal dignity.” 

Tt was very evident from the beginning that the Cath- 
olics lacked not only the power, but even the wish, to con- 
ciliate; they began with an uncompromising enunciation of 
their own dogmas, and a positive condemnation of those of 
the Protestants. The tradition of the church was declared 
equal in authority to the words of the Bible; binding force 
was attributed to the acts of former popes and councils. In 
one of the later sessions Pope Paul III. was even allowed 
to proclaim the necessity of his own consent to the validity 
of any future decree, while justification by faith —a doc- 
trine that was the very mainstay of Protestantism — was 
expressly declared heretical. 

The Emperor Charles V. showed no interest in the coun- 
cil, politically at odds as he was with various popes. His 
brother Ferdinand, in whose favor, in 1555, he practically 
resigned the imperial power, contented himself for a long 
time with mild suggestions, which showed a misplaced reluc- 
tance to wound the feelings of PiusITV. He was a just, con- 
scientious prince, and had shown much tact in dealing with 
the Protestants, although a man of more force would have 
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avoided the wretched slurring over, the temporary make- 
shifts, that were to lead so directly to the Thirty Years’ Wav. 
Ferdinand would gladly have seen certain privileges ac- 
corded: the use of the eup forthe laity at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, the marriage of priests, a modification 
of the excessive fasting. He wished such change in the 
church laws as would prevent the wholesale excommuni- 
cations that had so often fallen on his Austrian subjects; 
he believed in the principle that councils were above popes. 
He would like to have seen this particular council take 
into its own hands the reform of the head and members of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Ferdinand came gradually to be thorouglily disgusted at 
the small results brought forth by deliberations extending 
over so many years. After the sweeping condemnations of 
the first two sessions, he tried to have the third held elsewhere 
than at Trent, in order that it might be considered an en- 
tirely new council, unbound by the trammels of the past. 
In this he failed, but he found a way to exert more influ- 
ence on the course of events, and with this end in view 
moved his court to Innsbruck, so as to be near the scene of 
action. In.common with France and Spain, he brought 
forward a new set of demands, to which the council was 
forced to listen. It is truce the Pope made a bold move, 
which, for a time, disconcerted his opponents. He carried 
the war straight into the enemy's country, by threatening 
to bring forward a motion for freeing the whole clergy from 
the duty of paying secular taxes or appearing in state 
courts. Ferdinand knew that this was no mere idle menace, 
and showed himself more conciliatory. The end of the 
matter was a compromise, in which some of the emperor's 
demands were tacitly withdrawn. 

But even the reforms that remained, and were now put 
through, were of world-wide importance for the future of 
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the church. The whole ecclesiastical system was purged 
and rectified; all the different bonds of order and discipline 
were drawn more tightly, and at the same time that the 
church became more narrow and conservative, it grew 
purer, more holy, and much more powerful. The authoi- 
ity of the Pope, which had at one time been threatened by 
a proposed doctrine concerning the divine origin of the 
episcopacy, was immeasurably strengthened. It was dis- 
tinctly decreed that he was to be looked upon as the vicar 
of God on earth, and supreme ruler of all bishops. His 
word was to be above the dictum of councils. To him was 
to belong not only the sole right of interpreting the Scrip- 
ture, but also, until the convening of another such assem- 
bly as the present, of interpreting the decrees of Trent. 
The next general council, when it did finally meet in the 
year 1870, ably supplemented the work of its predecessor 
by declaring the Pope infallible. 

As for the bishops, they were to be chosen henceforward 
from men carefully trained in ecclesiastical seminaries ; 
their sees were no longer to be mere sinecures, but each 
incumbent was actually to remain in residence. Only by 
special papal dispensation could plurality of holdings be 
allowed. On entering office, the bishops were to swear an 
oath of allegiance to the Pope. In common with all Cath- 
olic preachers and teachers throughout Christendom, they 
were solemnly to promise obedience to the Trent decrees. 
The duties of the clergy were clearly defined, and provi- 
sions were made for a system of visitation not dissimilar to 
that which had proved successful among the Protestants. 
Steps were taken toward the education of the masses, and 
the strictest censorship was decreed with respect to every 
kind of printed production, whether old or new. 

Such was the programme for the counter reformation in 
the Roman Catholic church. All dallying with Protes- 
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tantism was forever at anend. As dead branches are lopped 
off from a tree, so, by the decrees of the council, these her- 
etics had been separated from the true communion of saints. 
No hope of reconciliation, no danger of further infection 
from noxious doctrines. The purified church could now 
proceed to fix its own usages and to live its own life. 

The decrees of Trent once passed, it remained to see that 
they were carried out in all the lands of the civilized world. 
This was the mission, this the chosen task of that body of 
devoted men who, already while the council was holding 
its earlier sessions, had been gathering round the remark- 
able Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola. The wonderful influence 
exerted by the Jesuits, the tenacious hold that they obtained 
in all quarters of the globe, is a direct result of the com- 
pleteness and adaptability of the order’s organization and 
of the spirit breathed into it by the genius of its originator. 
As compared with the old Franciscans and Dominicans, the 
*“ Company of Jesus” possessed the advantage of having a 
limited task and perfectly defined goals; it was therefore 
able to array its forces so that every unit filled its place. 
No drones were to be allowed in this busy hive; men might 
enter other orders for the laudable purpose of saving their 
own souls, but, according to Loyola’s distinct assertion, 
this was not sufficient reason for becoming a Jesuit. If 
the Dominicans were the watch-dogs of the Lord, the fol- 
lowers of Ignatius were to be his sleuth-hounds; they were 
to chase and hunt down their fellow-men, and drive them, 
willing or unwilling, into the fold. 

In his own person Loyola had descended the whole scale 
of life’s experiences. As a proud young Spanish knight, 
with no thought but for his own honor and pleasure, he 
had been injured while defending Pamplona against the 
French in 1521. A bone had been badly broken, and, 
when the fracture healed, the youth found, to his dismay, 
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that one leg was so much shorter than the other as to pre- 
clude the possibility of riding a horse. Twice, in the vain 
hope that it would heal differently, the joint was torn 
asunder and reset; for weeks the knight lay on a bed of in- 
tolerable anguish. He called for romances of chivalry to 
while away the hours, but nothing happened to be at hand 
save lives of Christ and of the saints. These he took up with 
great indifference, but they soon chained him fast and filled 
his whole vivid imagination. Immediately on regaining his 
strength, he determined to mount a humble mule and ride 
to Monserrat, the holy mount of Aragon. Here he hung 
his weapons on an altar sacred to the Virgin Mary, and 
kept a stern vigil in the church. Then, giving his rich 
garments to a beggar and donning a hermit’s gown, he took 
up his abode in the Dominican monastery at Manesa. 

What the cell at Erfurt had been to Martin Luther, that 
at Manresa was to Loyola: seven hours a day he prayed 
regularly, three times each night he rose and scourged him- 
self. His spiritual struggles brought him to the verge of 
suicide; once he started wildly for the window, intending 
to make an end of his mental agony. Luther had been 
recalled from despair by the representation of his friend 
Staupitz, but Loyola was forced to fight out his battle alone 
and unaided. He conquered in the end by the aid of his 
clear intelligence, and came to the final conclusion that 
scruples and doubts were works of the devil. He began 
to see visions of blessedness, and feel that Christ allowed 
him to come into direct communication with himself. 

Here at Manresa, Ignatius invented the famous spiritual 
exercises which eventually became a necessary part of the 
training of every Jesuit priest. Never was scheme more 
carefully thought out or better adapted to its ends; it filled 
the needs of the age for definite discipline and for an actual 
series of steps by which to rise from the prevailing sloth 
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and torpor. If we read the exercises to-day, they seem to 
us a mere dry catechism ; but they dawned on the sixteenth 
century as something almost inspired. Loyola himself de- 
scribes them as a sort of athletics, a running and walking 
for the soul. They were a military drill, always to be gone 
through with under the eye of some strict master; they 
were a training of the imagination on scenes from Scrip- 
ture, and they necessitated a constant interrogation of the 
individual’s conscience. By various mechanical contriv- 
ances, such as jotting down, adding up, and telling over the 
different sins committed, by the most ingenious devices for 
concentrating the attention, the pupil was finally brought 
into a sort of hypnotized state, in which everything that 
had to do with the spiritual life seemed real and tangible. 
He was dragged through the horrors of hell, made to*smell 
the actual smell of the brimstone, and taste its bittemess, 
feel the scorching flames of the fire, and hear the awful 
howls of the lost souls. Then came a flight to heaven, a 
dazzling view of Christ, a thorough paitaking of his suffer- 
ings, and, finally, a full realization of the joys of resur- 
rection. The immediate object of the exercises was, by 
running the whole gamut of the emotions, to evoke a strong, 
dispassionate frame of mind that would fit one for the blind 
performance of any duty. At every crisis, before every 
approaching struggle, they were to be gone through with 
anew; and always, during their progress, it was a prime ne- 
cessity that the eye of the preceptor should fathom every 
secret thought. 

In one important respect Ignatius Loyola felt that his 
own training was still incomplete. He coveted intellectual 
power, yet had never had the advantages of even a passable 
education. He had now reached the age of thity-three, 
but, nothing daunted, he went to a school at Barcelona and 
sat on the bench with the smallest boys: From here he 
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passed to Alcala, and thence to the University of, Paris, 
where he studied industriously for seven years. His desire 
to proselytize brought him twice into conflict with the in- 
quisition, and once he was sentenced to be whipped as a 
corrupter of youth. After completing his course at Paris 
he went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and afterwards ap- 
peared in Rome, where he became prominent as a social 
reformer, founding refuges and associations, and procuring 
legislation against particularly glaring abuses. His order 
was established in 1540, and entered into life under the most 
glowing auspices, the Pope conferring upon it certain pow- 
ers of which the chair of Peter had never before been known 
to divest itself. 

Well indeed might Paul III. encourage this new crea- 
tion ;*in addition to the regular vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience was one of absolute and unconditional fidelity 
to papal commands. The name “ Company of Jesus” was 
taken in the sense of a company or troop of soldiers; the Pope, 
its commander-in-chief, might make use of his forces for 
whatever purposes he pleased ; and implicit subordination to 
superiors was insisted upon as in no other army the world 
had yet seen. The workman in the garden of the Lord was 
to rest with but one foot on the ground; the other was 
always to be raised to continue the journey. This was the 
watchword, this the key-note of Loyola’s system. In the 
constitution of the order, in the hundreds of separate in- 
structions that he issued, always he harps on the same theme. 
A member of the order must be like the staff which an old 
man holds in his hand, ready to serve him when and how 
he pleases; he must be like a ball of soft wax, that can be 
twisted and moulded into any form; like a little crucifix, 
that can be held at will head up or head down. He must 
obey perinde ac st cadaver esset, exactly as though he were 
a lifeless corpse, to be pushed or turned without resistance 
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in any direction whatever. There were absolutely no lengths 
to which Loyola would not go when insisting on his 
principle; the tendency to private judgment was to be 
completely and permanently eradicated. If a superior 
command even mortal sin in the name of the Lord Christ, 
it is straightway to be committed; “if the church defines 
as black something that seems white to our eyes, we are 
at once to declare it black.” 

The necessity of inculcating such ideas as these in early 
youth, if they were to prevail at all, led the Jesuits to es- 
tablish seminaries for the training of future members; in 
connection with them were schools, which might be attended 
by outsiders. The devotion of the teachers, their skilful 
methods of instruction, and, above all, the fact that these 
institutions were free, ended by making them very populd? ; 
so much so that ordinary schoolmasters felt injured and 
jealous, and a band of them once regularly stormed the 
Collegiuin Romanum, or great central institution at Rome. 
Parents, too, were often alarmed lest their sons should be 
forced to join the order, until the Jesuits themselves at 
last made it a rule that no one of their scholars might 
become a priest without permission from his family. Ex- 
cept for the system of espionage and the encouragement of 
taletelling, the spirit that pervaded these institutions was 
distinctly liberal; extremes of every kind were discouraged, 
and Loyola himself, on visiting one of them, ordered that 
some boys who had taken of their own accord to fasting 
should be dragged from their beds and forced to eat. 
We hear of a hungry scholar confessing that he had 
stolen some figs, whereupon he was presented with a 
whole basketful. 

The priests of the order were chosen by a process of rigid 
selection. Great importance was attached to the ability 
to do their best in public; for silent worth there was little 
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recognition. When, finally, they went out into the world 
on the mission for which they had been especially trained, 
they were given books of instructions which regulated 
their conduct down to the smallest particular. Even the 
expression of countenance — what we still call the Jesuit 
expression — was formally prescribed: the eyes cast down, 
the brows smooth, the lips not too firmly set, the whole air 
mildly gay, notsad. The new emissary was to accommodate 
himself, as far as possible, to the people of the place to 
which he went, and at once learn their language, and join 
in their pursuits. The brothers who were sent to Munich 
were especially told that they must try and acquire a taste 
for beer. Among the cardinal virtues to be cherished by 
all members were dispassionateness in general, and the 
ability to accept insults. Invective was not to be used in 
public discourses, nor were dogmas, which might arouse 
opposition, to be discussed. ‘from the very beginning 
there was inculcated a certain wiliness and deception; 
Satan was to be fought with his own tools. He did not 
set to work by urging men at once to do what they per- 
fectly well knew was wicked; even so the Jesuits were to 
humor their flocks, to listen to their side of the question, 
and only gradually to correct their faults. In fact, it was 
laid down as a maxim that the other party was always to 
be allowed to begin a conversation; the Jesuit was to 
listen, then slowly gather up the threads, and finally ré- 
main master of the field. But the fathers were not to trust 
too much to their own judgment; they were to travel, when 
possible, in pairs, not only to spy upon each other, but also 
in order that, if occasion demanded, responsibility could 
easily be shifted. 

Such were the men, mere wheels of a machine, mere pup- 
pets of a policy, to whose tender mercies one country after 
another, and riven Germany especially, was now handed 
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over; such were the future father confessors of emperors 
and kings, such the teachers of the rising generation. That 
Protestantism was the prime evil to be attacked was not 
only evident, but was candidly acknowledged; that war, 
cruel and wasting, was sure to come of their efforts, was 
not sufficient reason to swerve these men from the path of 
duty. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


Larnrature : One of the best accounts of the Thirty Years’ War is to 
be found in Huber, Gesuhachie Oesterreichs. Gindeley 1s also good au- 
thority, and his shorter work is very readable. Gardiner’s Tharty Years? 
War is an excellent short account. Ritter has not yet completed his 
work, Winter’s book (in the Oncken Series) 1s a makeshift, and will 
doubtless make way for a monumental work of Droysen. 


At that Diet of 1576, in which Augustus of Saxony suc- 
ceeded in thwarting the plans of his own party, an official 
of the emperor's chanéery cried out, “In ten years we shall 
hear no more of Lutherans!” And, indeed, so audacious 
a campaign had already been begun that the prophecy 
was not unlikely to come true. Bavaria had been com- 
pletely invaded by Jesuits; the Elector Albert was their 
stanch friend, while his younger son, Ernest, who was des- 
tined for the priesthood, had been given into their keeping. 
All Bavarian officials were now forced to vow allegiance to 
the Roman Catholic church, and Jesuits were despatched to 
see that they took and kept their oath. Protestant burgh- 
ers were banished in crowds, and non-conforming peasants 
were hounded down and imprisoned. Lists were drawn 
up of forbidden books; the classics were banished from the 
schools and supplanted by the church fathers, while even 
the elector’s own library was ransacked and purged. 

By this time the German nation was hurrying rapidly 
on its course toward war and anarchy. Never was a drama 
worked up to its crisis in more consistent, more relentless, 
progression. Stronghold after stronghold was falling; at 
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every imperial Diet the opposition was increasing, and a 
deadlock becoming more and more imminent. Desperate 
struggles were engaged in for individual prizes, but the 
losers were always the Protestants. Duke William of 
Cleves was on the point of joining the latter when he was 
snatched as a brand from the burning by Spanish and 
Jesuit influence. The chief efforts of the Catholic church 
were directed to these lands on the Western boundary — 
to the rich duchy of Cleves-Julier, to wavering Cologne, 
to the bishoprics of Westphalia. Here the Protestants 
were largely in the majority, but with Spain, with Bava- 
ria, and with the Jesuits, their recovery was looked upon 
as a matter of the utmost importance, on account of their 
proximity to the Netherlands. The methods of the in- 
quisition would be severely hampered should the intended 
victims be surrounded with friends, and that is why Philip 
II. placed his troops and his gold at the disposal of the 
Jesuits. 

Everything depended on bringing the doubtful ecclesi- 
astical principalities into the hands of men whose power 
and whose orthodoxy should alike be undoubted. But 
among the greater Catholic princes there was only one, 
Ernest of Bavaria, who had chosen the church for his 
career. On his devoted head, accordingly, by papal dis- 
pensation, it was determined to heap as many mitres as 
could be wrested from Protestant control. With a train 
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reserve, he rapidly progressed from one dignity to another; 
actual incumbents were deposed by the Pope, and in the 
new elections that followed strong pressure was brought to 
bear on the different cathedral chapters. Already Bishop 
of Bavarian Frisingen, Ernest was made coadjutor, and 
then, in 1578, Bishop, of Hildesheim. One of his first acts 
was to encourage the Abbot of Fulda to banish all Protes- 
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tants from his lands. Burial in the parish church was 
refused their dead, their sick were catechised before they 
were received into the hospitals, while the delivery of coal 
and wood to the lower classes was made dependent on a 
profession of orthodoxy. It was in vain that the burghers 
drew up a protest, in which they complain of the Jesuits, 
that “they rest neither day nor night, but continue to plot 
against all the old civic liberties,” that their one idea is “so 
to weed and thresh out a whole population that it may at 
last be glad to betake itself under their Baalitic yoke — 
which God forbid!” 

The example of Fulda was followed in the Hichsfeld, a 
territory dependent upon Mainz. When the citizens of 
Diiderstiédt refused to deliver up their church to the arch- 
bishop and his two Jesuit henchmen, a blow was struck at 
their chief industry, the brewing of Diiderstiidt beer. 
For Ernest of Bavaria, indeed, there came a series of 
apparent defeats in Cologne, in Paderborn, and in Miin- 
ster; but he knew well that if he bided his time all would 
be well: in these very days the Protestant dissensions had 
reached their height. And his defeat in Cologne had been 
in favor of a man who passed for a zealous ‘Catholic, and 
whose appointment Pope Gregory XIII. did not hesitate 
to confirm. 

This matter of the choice of an incumbent for the archi- 
episcopal see of Cologne, was one on which there hinged im- 
mense consequences; the archbishop would be, not merely an 
elector of the empire, but he would be that one elector whose 
vote must decide whether the next candidate for the throne 
should be Catholic or Protestant. Gebhard Truchsess von 
Waldburg, the new incumbent of Cologne, entered upon 
the duties of his office with great zeal. In the lax days of 
his predecessors it had not been customary for these eccle- 
siastical princes to have a separate consecration as priest, 
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but on this, for himself, Gebhard insisted. He promised 
obedience to the Trent decrees, took the side of Spain in 
the fruitless peace negotiations with the Netherlands,*and, 
in various ways, rendered valuable assistance to the Jesu- 
its. But whether it was that this powerful prelate had 
always been Protestant at heart, or that his faith had first 
been undermined by the influence of some neighboring 
nobles, he soon determined to leave the church and to 
marry the Countess of Mansfeld. On Christmas Day, 
1582, he publicly announced his conversion: “God has 
saved me from the darkness of the Papacy, and brought me 
to a true recognition of His holy word.” To the Pope he 
wrote that through his own investigations he had con- 
vinced himself of the corruption of the Roman Church, 
and no longer felt bound by the oaths he had taken. 
Gebhard’s first thought had been to retire to private life, 
but his Protestant friends saw here an opportunity for sct- 
tling forever a momentous question. Nearly thirty years 
before, at the peace Diet of Augsburg, Ferdinand had pro- 
mulgated the “ecclesiastical reservation”; in all the 
time that ensued, although the spirit of that decree had 
been broken. a hundred times, and numberless church 
foundations had come into Protestant hands, its letter had 
remained intact. Protestants had been elected to Catho- 
lic bishoprics by the cathedral chapters, but no unmedia~ 
tized Catholic prelate, no ecclesiastical prince of the empire, 
had attempted to go over to Protestantism and still retain 
the possessions he had held asa Catholic. Just this was 
the issue now involved; the crucial test had at last come. 
_ Knowing well that his object could never be gained by 
peaceful means, Gebhard hastily levied troops and garvi- 
soned his strongholds, choosing Bonn for his centre of 
operations. Everything depended for him on the attitude 
of the Protestant princes. Would they rise and shake 
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themselves free from the slough of their own petty inter- 
ests? Could their hearts once more be warmed to a gen- 
eral “enthusiasm for their party? John Casimir, of the 
Palatinate, the Calvinist, was Gebhard’s warmest friend. 
Would that old pillar of orthodoxy, Elector Augustus of 
Saxony, ever consent to be involved with him in any com- 
mon undertaking? 

The archbishop for his part did his best to conciliate both 
panties; so far did be go in his assurances to each that 
John Casimiz’s envoy had grave doubts if “such tergiver- 
sation would please our Lord God.” And at first he met 
with success. In outward accord the Protestant princes 
sent a writing to the emperor in which they denied the 
validity of the “reservation.” The electors of Saxony, 
of Brandenburg, and of the Palatinate, then sent envoys to 
a meeting at Erfurt. But here, contrary to all expectations, 
and in spite of a threatening letter that he himself had 
despatched to the Emperor Rudolph, Augustus resumed his 
old réle of obstructor and general marplot. Through the 
mouth of his envoys he pronounced Gebhard in the wrong, 
and, contradicting his own former assertions, insisted that 
the “reservation” should continue to be binding. Bran- 
denbutg upheld him, inaugurating the slack policy in reli- 
gious matters, that was to cloud the glories of its ruling 
house during the whole of the next half-century. 

The weakness and apathy of the Protestants had reached 
their climax. What wonder that Pope Gregory XIII., the 
indefatigable founder of Jesuit colleges, thought the occa- 
sion favorable for regaining a hold on German national 
affairs! He hurled the ban at Gebhard, deprived him of 
all his dignities, pronounced the sec of Cologne vacant, 
and demanded a new election. It daunted him little that 
the man who was now to be dismissed without hearing 
or trial was one of the seven electors. Gregory was sure 
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of the support of Rudolph II., and, indeed, the emperor at 
once sent envoys to Cologne and ordered the cathedral 
chapter to choose a new head. Even the heart of Augus- 
tus of Saxony was stirred at this action of the Pope; in 
common with his Protestant coelectors he sent a protest 
to Rudolph, but to fight for the rights of his outraged 
party he had no mind. Ile now, on the contrary, com- 
pleted the long list of his disloyal acts by permitting the 
elevation to the vacani see of the most dangerous enemy 
the Protestants had ever had — Ernest of Bavaria. In the 
next year, in common with Brandenburg, he formally recog- 
nized the pupil of the Jesuits as a member of the College 
of Electors. 

Gebhard and his one ally, John Casimir, held out but 
for a short time; Spanish troops and Bavarian subsidies 
made their antagonists far too formidable. The Protes- 
tant general, John Casimir, was a poor commander, harsh, 
proud, and unjust, and only valiant over his cups. He 
had declared in his war manifosto that he was taking the 
field “for the protection of the true religion of the Augs- 
burg Confession, and for the liberation of the German 
nation from the invading tyranny of the Roman Pope”; 
but when it came to action he showed himself dilatory and 
undecided. His troops, which he could no longer hold to- 
gether, at last disbanded, at the bidding of the emperor, 
while Gebhard himself, a little later, was driven from 
Bonn and took refuge in the Netherlands. 

Great and memorable was the victory the Catholics had 
won; they had kept their ecclesiastical reservation as well 
as their majority in the College of Electors ; once more the 
voice of the Pope had been obeyed in Germany. And 
the fate of Cologne decided that of Minster, where, as in 
Liége also, Ernest was soon elected bishop. All over West- 
phalia the Jesuits held high carnival, founding schools and 
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seminaries, and building churches, The giant proportions 
of their buildings, their broad, flaunting style of architec- 
ture, show their firm belief that this their church militant 
would soon become a universal church triumphant. They 
had openly begun to attack the Augsburg Peace: in mat- 
ters of faith, they declared, the church could alone decide; 
the Council of Trent Aad decided, and all who opposed 
its decrees we1e heretics. When, in reply to such claims, 
Protestant writers spoke of “bloodthirsty plots” and 
“wicked practices,” some of the Jesuits candidly avowed 
“ that they had, indeed, made it their goal to destroy Protes- 
tantism root and branch.” 

Everything tended to force the two parties into fierce 
and irrevocable opposition ; the religious ties had been the 
first to break, one by one there followed the snapping of 
all political bonds. In the Diets, which voted by colleges, 
the Protestants had enjoyed a majority among the princes 
which gave them great influence; in the Chamber Court, 
or general court of the empire, they had been fairly repre- 
sented. Both these advantages were gradually lost. The 
Catholics challenged the votes of the Protestant adminis- 
trators, or heads of the secularized bishoprics, on the ground 
that the latter had not been confirmed in their holdings by 
the emperor and the Pope. With regard to this matter it 
must be said that more than once, in order not to inter- 
rupt important transactions, individual administrators had 
waived their rights in the Diet, on the understanding, how- 
ever, that their action should form no precedent. More 
than once, on the other hand, scenes of confusion had taken 
place. When, at the Diet of 1594, the chancellor of Magde- 
burg, Meckbach, tried to take his place in the midst of the 
princes, the Archbishop of Salzburg bade him retire, and, 
in his excitement, even seized him by the cloak. When 
Meckbach refused to move, all the Catholics present rose 
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and left the hall, and the negotiations of the Diet came to 
a standstill, As to the Chamber Court the mancuvre was 
resorted to of simply not summoning Protestant super- 
visors. In case of appeal the more important cases had 
to be brought before another tiibunal, the Reichshofrath, 
composed of Catholics and completely subservient to the 
emperor's will. 

So bitter was the opposition in every field that the Prot- 
estants rejected a great and really salutary measure, for 
the mere reason that it was conceived and inaugurated by 
Pope Gregory XIII., who thought to impose it upon all 
Christendom by simply issuing a bull. To the measure 
itself, the reform of the calendar, there was little to object. 
It is true the new calendar was not perfect enough for 
scientific purposes, and the old one was correct enough for 
ordinary use; but the main ground of refusal lay in the 
fact that the Protestants would not accept a decree about 
which they had not been consulted, and which was pro- 
mulgated by a pope whom they did not recognize. 

For sixteen hundied years, since the time of Julius 
Cesar, the Western world had made use of a system of 
reckoning by which the ordinary year, the time occu- 
pied by the earth in moving round the sun, occupied 
exactly 365 days and 6 hours. In reality the fraction 
should have been slightly smaller. The error had long 
been recognized, when Gregory XIII, in the year of the 
Cologne war, ordered the introduction of the calendar that 
still bears his name. By this time the ordinary year was 
ten days behind the astronomical, and, which was Gregory’s 
chief concern, the festivals of the saints no longer fell on 
the days originally appointed by the church. In order to 
correct the past he decreed, that, for 1582, ten days should 
be omitted, the fifth of October of the old style becoming 
the fifteenth of the new; in order to avoid future error, 
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three times in every four centuries one of the years that 
would naturally assume an extra day was to return to its 
normal length. 

The further cleft that was made by the introduction of 
the Gregorian calendar into Germany was very real and 
very serious. Catholics and Protestants were no longer 
to have their sacred days or their feast days in common; at 
work and at worship they were to be divided. Employers 
were to be constantly at odds with their laborers, forcing 
them to work when they wished to rest, and to be idle when 
they might well have been engaged in labor. The public 
feeling found vent in bitter irony. ‘ None the less,” says a 
writing of 1584, “ will the bear remain in his hole until 
the old Candlemas,” while another pamphlet suggests that 
the Pope might well be anxious to have the saints’ days 
in accord with the days of their martyrdom, for the reason 
that, if a suppliant should come on the wrong date, his 
particular patron might have gone a-walking. 

Thus the Protestants adhered to the old style while the 
Catholics adopted the new, and the differences between 
them, only partially obliterated in 1700 4.D., were not 
finally settled until nearly the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Meanwhile, actual clashes had been growing more and 
more frequent; a schismatic election in Strassburg had led 
to a secession of the Protestants from the imperial Diet 
of 1598; disturbances in Aix-la-Chapelle had ended in 
the city being purged of heretics by Spanish troops; a 
dispute with regard to four monasteries in South Ger- 
many caused, finally, the complete obstruction of the 
ordinary course of justice, the Protestants refusing to be 
bound by decisions either of the imperial Chamber Court 
or of the Rezchshofrath, the emperor’s privy council. But 
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nothing that had as yet occurred caused equal excitement 
with the happenings in the little town of Worth, on the 
Danube, between the years 1602 and 1608. 

Worth was one of those free cities of the empire in 
which, by the terms of the Peace of 1555, Protestants and 
Catholics should have agreed to live peaceably side by 
side. But here, as in many other towns, Protestantism had 
so completely gained the ascendency that the adherents of 
the old church numbered less than thirty persons, includ- 
ing a congregation of Benedictine monks. The latter 
rented their monastery from the city, and had long lived 
quietly and without ostentation, forbidden by the magis- 
trates to perform ceremonies or engage in processions 
within the city limits; if a Catholic citizen died, only one 
priest and two monks might be present at the burial; no 
display was to be made of crucifixes, no incense might be 
used, and flags, if carried at all, were to be closely furled. 

But the Jesuits had long had their eye on this monas- 
tery of the Holy Cross, and by the year 1602 all of its six- 
teen members were pupils from the order’s university at 
Dillingen, while a worthy head was found in the person of 
a certain pugnacious Abbot Leonhard. Gradually the old 
ceremonies were revived, burials were more and more pom- 
pously celebrated, processions were held on every occasion, 
In Holy Week of the year 1605 the magistrates interfered, 
and ordered the monks to lower their banners while within 
the city limits; the abbot refused, and only yielded to 
actual force. But the matter did not stop here. On the 
ground that the religious peace was being violated, Leon- 
hard appealed to the Bishop of Augsburg, who in turn 
brought the case before the emperor’s privy council. 
Without even investigating the matter, this tribunal took 
the side of the Catholics, and peremptorily ordered the 
‘magistrates to refrain from further interference with the 
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monks. Whereupon the abbot instituted a more noisy cere- 
mony than before, on which occasion a general skirmish 
took place with the citizens, who pursued the Benedictines 
with clubs and missiles and drove them back to their 
cloister walls. 

In answer to a new citation from the privy council, the 
magistrates declared that they had done their best to 
restrain the populace, but without success —an unfortu- 
nate admission, for now the emperor commissioned an out- 
sider, Maximilian of Bavaria, to see to the protection of the 
Catholics in Worth, and, of all persons, to Maximilian the 
task was most welcome. He had had the same bringing up 
as his brother Ernest, and was possessed with the same 
zeal for the cause, and with a great ambition for the Huuse 
of Wittelsbach. Moreover, his ability was undoubted; on 
the abdication of his spendthrift father, in 1598, he had 
undertaken to restore the ruined finances of his land, aad 
had succeeded so admirably that he was later able to fur- 
nish invaluable pecuniary aid to his own party. When 
Maximilian’s envoys appeared in Worth to demand an 
assurance that the Catholics should not be further mo- 
lested, a popular tumult arose and the commissioners were 
forced to make a hasty exit; in the meanwhile a number 
of Protestant estates had remonstrated against the inter- 
ference of the emperor’s court and encouraged the magis- 
trates of Worth to resist its mandates. Maximilian induced 
the emperor to declare the city in the ban and to intrust the 
fulfilment of the sentence to himself; he was all prepared 
for the emergency, and held in readiness an army of six 
thousand men. Utterly defenceless, the city surrendered 
at once,—December 16, 1607,—whereupon the Bavarian 
troops garrisoned the market-place, and erected a gallows. 
Worth was then treated as a spoil of war; it was com-' 
pletely recatholicized, and, in addition, regularly pawned 
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to Bavaria until the costs attendant on its overthrow 
should have been paid. Its very name was changed to 
Donauwérth, and the words, “City of the Holy Roman 
Empire,” were formally erased from its seal. 

An atmosphere heavy with storm pervaded the Diet of 
Ratisbon, which met at the time of these events. If Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria really believed, as he wrote to the Pope, 
that he “ had done not a little to establish the authority of 
his Imperial Majesty in the Holy Empire and to inculcate 
respect and obedience toward him,” he was to find himself 
strangely mistaken. The very first proposition brought 
forward by Archduke Ferdinand, to raise a standing army 
for the protection of the Hungarian frontier, met with an 
unbending opposition; the second, to make the renewal of 
the Peace of 1555 A.p. conditional on the restoration of all 
church lands appropriated since 1552, drove the Protes- 
tants to desperation. The only political body that could in 
any way have brought about a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulties disbanded in confusion. ‘The importance of 
the moment was not misconceived; a number of Protes- 
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*“ Union,” of which the Palatine elector was to have the 
guidance. Its telm of duration was to be ten years. Its 
avowed purposes were, to defend the lands, person, and 
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for the wrongs of the party. There had been nothing 
like it since that unfortunate Smalkald League, which had 
come to such an unhappy end some sixty years before; 
but this time Saxony remained aloof. The Catholics, for 
their part, were not behindhand in marshalling their 
forces. Under the leadership of Maximilian of Bavaria, — 
the only German prince who was to keep his life, his lands, 
and his policy through all the long horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War, -—an association known as the “League” came 
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into being. The Emperor Rudolph did not join it; on the 
one hand it may have dawned upon him that his position 
placed him above parties; on the other, Maximilian dis- 
tinctly did not want him, preferring to play the first 1éle 
among a host of small ecclesiastical princes. 

For a time it seemed as if the question of the Cleves in- 
heritance, of which we shall treat in another connection, 
would precipitate the great struggle which all felt to be 
approaching ; but the murder of Henry IV. of France by 
Ravaillac turned aside the danger, and when the storm did 
break it was elsewhere —in one of the hereditary king- 
doms of the Hapsburgs. In bringing about the catastrophe 
the peculiarities of the heads of that house played a con- 
siderable part, and to those peculiarities, as well as to the 
general policy of the Hapsburgs at home, it is needful to 
turn our attention. 

Rudolph II., eldest of the many sons of Maximilian IT., 
and emperor since 1576, possessed no merits likely to en- 
dear him to posterity, save that he extended his protection 
to learned men like Kepler and Tycho Brahe. An ardent 
lover and collector of antiquities, he filled the great palace 
on the Hradchin in Prague with every kind of precious 
work of art, and spent his time in the midst of his treasures, 
delving into astronomy and also into necromancy. In 
character he was suspicious, yet easily deceived, shunning 
the influence of strong men while falling under that of 
menials, bigoted to the last degree, yet occasionally forced 
to place himself in the power of men whom he knew to he 
heretics. His indecision and vacillation were almost be- 
yond belief; time and again, for a period extending over 
nearly twenty years, he negotiated with the Spanish king 
for the hand of his eldest daughter, Isabella, and when at 
last Philip, in despair of seeing the poor princess safely 
provided for, gave her to Archduke Albert, Rudolph con- 
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sidered himself deeply wronged, and allowed the thought 
of vengeance seriously to influence his policy. 

In his later days Rudolph was afflicted with attacks of 
insanity; he thought that his enemies were constantly pur- 
suing him, and that magic aris were being used against 
him. More and more did he withdraw from the public gaze; 
there were times, even amid the most important happenings, 
when it was impossible either for foreign envoys or for 
privy councillors to obtain an audience. If the emperor 
did occasionally show sufficient energy to send representa- 
tives to the German Diet, he expressly omitted to give them 
full powers; they were to write to him for instructions, 
and often pending the weightiest decisions, interminable 
correspondences had first to be spun out between Ratisbon 
and the Hradchin. At last the bow was bent too far; a 
family conclave, headed by the Archduke Matthias, met 
to discuss the state of affairs, and to see what could be done 
with this:sick man who could neither live nor die, who 
clung so fast to a power that he was completely incapable 
of exercising. As the breach widened, Matthias was driven 
into a union with the nobles and cities of Hungary and the 
two Austrias, while the emperor himself drew around him 
the estates of Bohefnia, —for the most part Protestant, — 
which were jealous of the part played by the other Aus- 
trian dependencies, and proud, too, of having their city of 
Prague the imperial residence. Fairly driven to the wall 
by the successes of Matthias, who had now been chosen 
king of Hungary, and frightened by the insistence of his 
own adherents, Rudolph in 1609 issued the famous instru- 
ment of toleration known as the Royal Charter of the 
Bohemians. It granted free exercise of their religion to 
“all persons. The Protestants were to have their own con- 
sistory or governing body, the members of which were to 
be called “defensors.” They could call together general 
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assemblies representing the Protestants of the whole king- 
dom. There were restrictions indeed, in the form of supple- 
mentary treaties, that were soon to prove most galling, and 
to bring about a vital issue. These related mainly to the 
right of building new places of worship, and provided that 
in the smaller territorial holdings the will of the lord of the 
land was to be respected, and no churches built without 
his permission ; whereas on the royal domains the Protes- 
tants might erect such structures as they needed. Buta - 
bitter dispute soon arose as to the meaning of this techni- 
cal term, “royal domains.” Did it also include the eccle- 
siastical estates of which the clergy had the usufruct, but 
which were administered by the crown? It was pointed 
out that the kings had not hesitated to draw revenues 
from these lands, and even to pawn them for their own 
uses. 

Rudolph’s concessions to the Bohemians had called forth 
a strong Catholic opposition, heads of which were the 
chancellor Sdenko von Lobkowitz, who to the last refused 
to place his official seal on the “ Royal Charter,” the judge 
Jaroslay von Martinitz, and the burgrave of the neighbor- 
ing fortress of Karlstein, Wilhelm von Slavata, the last- 
named all the more intolerant for being a renegade from 
the cause he now combated. But a still more inveterate 
and implacable enemy of all concessions was Duke Ferdi- 
nand of Styria, whose chances were good of one day suc- 
ceeding to the crowns of Bohemia and the empire, ay his 
uncles Rudolph and Matthias were both old and childless, 
and their brothers Albert and Maximilian were willing to 
cede their claims. 

Never had the Jesuits had a more devoted pupil or a 
more pliant tool than Ferdinand. Of somewhat stunted’ 
intelligence, but with a passionate love for reciting prayers, 
for confessing his sins, and for scourging his own body, 
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his guiding principle was religious intolerance. He had 
once made a pilgrimage to Loretto, and had solemnly 
sworn on the altar of St. James to extirpate the hated 
creed of Protestantism. In his own domains he had suc- 
cecded so well that, in the year 16038, at Easter and at 
New Year, forty thousand came forward to confess their 
errors, — the official lisiy are still preserved, — while thou- 
sands more, who refused to abjure, were sent into exile. 
The relations, meanwhile, between Rudolph and his 
powerful brother Matthias were undergoing many phases. 
Twice there were outward reconciliations, once, in 1610, 
with every pomp and ceremony. But at the very time 
when both parties agreed to disband their forces, the 
emperor was maintaining troops in Passau, which, he 
claimed, had been levied for service in Julier, but which, 
as he said, could not be dismiysed until their arrears of 
debt had been paid. Dreams and visions now led him 
to make a new attack upon Matthias; astrologers had 
foretold the complete downfall of the latter. The Passau 
troops, ostensibly in mutiny for their pay, descended upon 
Austria. Matthias quickly reassembled his army and 
drove them back, but not until they had inflicted much 
harm. They then turned to Bohemia and even captured 
a part of the city of Prague, their successful progress 
causing Rudolph more and more to lay aside his mask. 
Now was the time, he thought, to become master of the 
Protestant estates, and to annul their hated charter. But 
the Bohemians were already on their guard, and had sum- 
moned Matthias to their aid, receiving from him reénforce- 
ments to the number of twenty-five hundred men. Rendered 
all but a prisoner in his own splendid palace, Rudolph 
was forced to call the Diet that was to pronounce his 
own fall. In vain he sought to delay the proceedings that 
he might the better make capital out of the general dis- 
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union. The first point insisted upon was that Matthias, 
as the choice of the Bohemian people, should be made 
king of that land. On the day of the pompous coronation 
Rudolph hid in the farthest corner of his park, lest he 
might hear the cries and rejoicings. 

His imperial dignity still remained to him, and he 
sought to use this for the coercion of his brother and the 
regaining of his lost lands. No step was too extreme for 
him to take; he was willing now to reverse the century- 
long policy of his house and to throw himself into the 
arms of the Protestant Union, nay even himself to turn 
Protestant and, old and decrepit as he was, to marry 
the widow of the Palatine elector. But who could now 
trust to the weather-vane policy of this half-crazed 
intriguer? His prayers, his commands, his threats, were 
no longer of any avail. Full of gall and bitterness, he 
wag on the point of setting out from Prague, to try at 
least to circumvent the election of Matthias as his suc- 
cessor on the imperial throne, when a sharp attack of 
illness put an end to his life. Without opposition Mat- 
thias became emperor. 

Various circumstances combined at this time to make 
the Holy Roman throne anything but a bed of roses. The 
ordinary machinery of government had ceased to act. At 
Matthias’s first general Diet the Protestant estates for- 
mally declared that they would be bound by no majority 
vote in matters pertaining to religion, taxation, justice, or 
the prosperity and safety of the fatherland. On the east- 
ern borders of the Hapsburg lands was a rebellion of the 
Prince of Transylvania, who was supported by the might 
of Islam. As to the Bohemian Protestants, among whom 
the fiercest storm was evidently brewing, Matthias, even 
had he wished to keep his compacts with them, would 
have found it a difficult matter. He himself was tottering 
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to his grave. His chief adviser who, we are told, “ thought, 
spoke, wrote, and acted for him,” was the former imperial 
chancellor, Melchior Klesl, clever, industrious, and not 
unmerciful, but scenting in heresy the mother of rebellion, 
and desiring above all things to overthrow or evade the 
Royal Charter. But beyond and above all this, it was 
becoming necessary to regard the wishes of the probable 
successor to the throne, that Verdinand of Styria whose 
bigotry and whose predilection for Jesuit practices have 
already been noted. Indeed, Matthias, warned that there 
was danger of having his house thrust aside at his death, 
now’ devoted his efforts to having Ferdinand acknowledged 
king both of Bohemia and of Hungary. He met with 
much opposition, but by sparing no means of coercion at 
last attained his object. In vain, at the, Diet of 1617, the 
Bohemian estates attempted to have it stated in the pro- 
tocol that they had “ elected,” and not merely “accepted ” 
him as their king—a far-reaching difference, since those 
who had elected could also depose. They did indeed 
succeed in procuring from the new king a confirmation of 
all the rights and privileges of the land, including the 
Royal Charter ;—with regard to the ratification of this latter 
instrument, the Jesuits had given him a special dispensa- 
tion, in case he should be unable otherwise to obtain the 
crown. 

The achievement of the royal dignity in Bohemia was a 
great victory for the house of [apsburg, all the greater 
because the public mind was agitated at this time by what 
the Protestants considered an unwarrantable breach of this 
same Royal Charter. In the little town of Braunau, which 
belonged to the domain lands of a Benedictine monastery, 
the inhabitants, aided. by contributions from Protestants 
in Germany, had built a new church of their own. The 
abbot of the monastery ordered it closed on the ground 
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that the land was not royal domain, and Matthias approved 
the act. Inasmuch as almost identically the same thing 
occurred in Klostergrab, on the lands of the Archbishop of 
Prague, there was reason to suspect a far-reaching hostile 
plan of operations. Meetings of the defensors were hastily 
called and protests rained n upon the emperor from every 
quarter; but Matthias, far from yielding, only inaugurated 
new and harsher measures. The judges were clothed with 
new powers that they might challenge the titles of Protes- 
tant landholders, and Martinitz went so far as to command 
his subjects, under penalty of eighty thalers, to ened con- 
fession in a Catholic church. 

Tt cannot be denied that there were arguments on both 
sides in this matter of the Braunau and Klostergrab 
churches; but whatever the true merits of the case, the 
emperor and the Catholics determined to carry their point 
with a high hand. Citizens of Braunau who refused to 
hand over the keys of their church to the abbot were 
seized and put in prison,—a step which gave rise to a 
riotous demonstration. In Klostergrab, the Protestants, 
for fear of worse evils, were forced to help in tearing down 
their own building. 

The whole of Bohemia was by this time in a ferment, 
and the defensors, headed by Count Matthias von Thurn, 
called a general assembly of Protestant delegates at which 
the fiercest and bitterest denunciatory speeches were held. 
In Thurn’s-mind there was already ripening the project of 
ridding the land of the whole hated dynasty of the Haps- 
burgs; some one decisive act was needed to make the 
breach irreparable; consciously or unconsciously, as many 
persons as possible were to be concerned in the plot. 
When the Emperor, through his stadtholders, or deputy 
governors, declared the assembly at Prague treasonous, 
and forbade a second one that had already been summoned, 
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Thurn decided to carry out his plan. He had determined 
on the death of two of the stadtholders, the old enemies of 
his party, Martinitz and Slavata; they were to be disposed 
of ina manner commonly associated in the minds of the 
Bohemians with great national crises. 

Ostensibly for the purpose of consulting about a new com- 
munication just received from the emperor, Thurn Jed an 
armed band of nobles to the council chamber of the castle 
of Prague; they filled not only the chamber but the halls 
as well, and blocked the stairway. Slavata and Martinitz 
were singled out and made to undeigo a summary trial. 
The chief charge, enforced with fierce inyective, was their 
opposition to the Royal Charter in 1609. Facts were 
adduced that roused to frenzy all who were present. A 
rush was made for the two stadtholders, as well as for 
their innocent secretary, Fabricius; they were dragged 10 
the window and hurled to the ditch, some seventy feet 
below. “Jesus! Mary!” shrieked Martinitz, as he fell. 
“ Let us see,” said some one, “if his Mary will help him.” 
“ By God,” he cried a moment later, “his Mary has helped 
him!” It seemed as though a miracle had happened. 

The deed that took place in that room at Prague was 
one of the most important and irrevocable acts in the 
whole of German history; it was the official signal for 
the opening of the great Thirty Years’ War. It is true 
the intended victims escaped without serious injury, their 
heavy wadded cloaks and a convenient dunghill helping 
to soften the fall, But none the less the die had been 
cast, the Rubicon crossed, and all the elemental passions 
of Europe roused into life. 

The news of the uprising in Prague reached Matthias 
at Vienna and Ferdinand in Pressburg, where he was 
preparing for his coronation as king of Hungary. The 
emperor and Klesl were inclined to use conciliatory 
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measures; but Ferdinand, who hurried to the capital, 
rejoiced at the opportunity for inflicting a never-to-be- 
forgotten punishment upon the Bohemians. Nothing was 
to stand in the way of his vengeance. Klesl, on account 
of his tortuous policy and his slowness in making levies, 
was seized by stratagem and sent as a prisoner to Inns- 
bruck. No heed was paid to the opposition of Matthias, 
who is said to have bitten through his bedclothes for very 
rage. Ferdinand’s general, Count Buquoi, took the field 
at the head of twelve thousand men. 

The Bohemians, for their part, lost not a single day in 
setting up a provisional government, with thirty directors, 
ten from each state, at its head. One of their first acts 
was to banish all Jesuits from the land, and to confiscate 
their property. An army was quickly raised; although the 
fatal error was committed of not putting its financial sup- 
port upon a proper basis, and the plundering of its own 
lands was at times an absolute necessity. Great hopes were 
placed on foreign aid, and the Duke of Savoy, who was 
talked of asa possible successor to Ferdinand, actually 
did send the redoubtable Mansfeld at the head of two 
thousand men. Thurn, who was appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the forces, made it his chief aim to gain over 
the remaining Austrian dependencies, and, after a success- 
ful march into Moravia, turned hig forces against Vienna. 
Matthias in the meantime had paid his debt, long overdue, 
to nature; dying, it is said, of fright at the turn events 
were taking. Thurn was not able to enter the capital, 
but within the walls were Protestant sympathizers, who 
gave Ferdinand momentary reason to fear for his personal 
safety. His confessor found him one day stretched before 
a crucifix. “If it be God’s will, then let me be destroyed 
in this struggle,” he said to the terrified father. He was 
obliged to submit to an interview with the rebels, in 
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which the respect due to his rank was completely forgot- 
ten, one of the delegates going so far as to seize the but- 
ton of his coat. Only the approach of a royal regiment 
rescued him from his position and caused his visitors to 
slink from the room. The condition of things in Bohemia 
suddenly recalled Thurn. 

The movement begun at Prague affected the sea of 
European politics much as the casting of a stone disturbs 
quiet waters. The ripples first felt in the Austrian depen- 
dencies widened and spread until they reached the most dis- 
tant lands, first Savoy and the Palatinate, then central Italy, 
Spain, and Flandérs, Bavaria, and Saxony —not to speak 
of Transylvania, whose ambitious young prince, Bethlen 
Gabor, aided by the Porte, thought the time favorable for 
aiming at the crown of Hungary. 

Ferdinand’s first thoughts turned to the Pope, Paul V., 
who granted him a monthly subsidy, and handed over to 
the Catholic League, which reconstituted itself for the 
present emergency, a tithe on all church benefices in 
Italy. Philip II. of Spain, though almost bankrupt, was 
spurred on to the impossible by Ferdinand’s ambassador, 
Khevenhiller, who threatened him, —recovering as he was 
from a well-nigh mortal illness, — with the terrors of the 
Last Judgment, should he allow the Protestants to con- 
quer and so many souls to fall into hell fire, The most 
efficient ally was Maximilian of Bavaria, head of the Cath- 
olic League, who was bound, however, that @ high price 
should be paid for his aid. Austrian lands were placed 
in his hands to cover all possible loss or expense, while 
Ferdinand promised him, should the rumor prove true 
that the Elector Palatine intended to accept the throne of 
Bohemia, that the dignity of his electoral office should be 
transferred to Bavaria. 

To this latter possibility, the election of the Count Pala- 
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tine, everything was now pointing. The Bohemians had 
called together a diet to ratify the recent proceedings, and 
had solemnly dethroned Ferdinand, causing a list to be 
read in the assembly of all the sins he had committed in 
the past twenty years. The three estates, nobles, knights, 
and citizens, had voted separately for his fall. There had 
been talk of choosing John George of Saxony in his place, 
but some had objected on the ground of his drunken habits, 
others because of his coolness and indifference to the whole 
burning question. The fact that he was not chosen to 
an office he would never have accepted, added to the cir- 
cumstance that the leading Bohemian patriots were Cal- 
vinists, then drove this cantankerous prince over to the 
side of Ferdinand, whom he helped to elect as emperor. 
Well would it have been for the handsome, knightly, 
young elector of the Palatinate, had he possessed some of 
the worldly wisdom of his Saxon colleague. The Bohe- 
mians now offered him their crown simply because he was 
their last resource. They counted on his powerful con- 
nections, for he was head of the Protestant Union, and His 
wife was the daughter of King James of England. But, 
although he did hesitate for a time, he finally accepted, 
failing to realize that no one of the greater princes in Ger- 
many, whatever his religious convictions, could ever sub- 
mit to the uniting of two electorates in one hand, and 
that, however friendly the people of England might be 
to his enterprise, the relations of James I. with Spain pre- 
cluded the possibility of help. Others saw matters more 
clearly; the elector of Cologne declared that Spain and 
the House of Austria would rather sacrifice everything in 
the world than give up Bohemia, and that a twenty, thirty, 
or forty years’ war was in prospect. He joined with Treves 
and Mainz in a warning letter which declared that the 
originators of such bloodshed and destruction would be 
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pointed at by the finger of history, so long as the world 
should stand. 

Gathering together the riches that bis ancestors had 
stored in Heidelberg, and followed by his beautiful Eng- 
lish wife, I'redeiick set out for Prague, where he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. Ilis youth, his 
agreeable countenance, his tall, slender form, made a most 
favorable impression. As he approached the capital, he 
was met by a magnificent procession of the different guilds. 
Fifty thousand guldens had been spent for his reception — 
‘a significaut fact, and one casting a glaring light on the 
levity of the Bohemians, when it is considered that want 
of funds was daily causing a wretched loss of life in the 
army, the patriotism of many of the nobles having ceased 
at the door of their treasure rooms. At the coronation, 
which took place almost immediately, thousands of coins 
were scattered among the people, and a fountain ran wine 
for more than an hour. When Pope Paul V. heard of 
these happenings, he declared that the new monarch was 
entering a foul labyrinth that would surely lead to his 
own destruction. ‘He is but a winter king,” said the 
Jesuits, sure that his reign would not last a year. 

And, indeed, a worse mariage of interests than that of 
this frivolous boy with the doomed nation that all Europe 
was combining to crush, could scarcely be imagined. He 
had not the tact, even, to try aud keep the favor of his 
new subjects. Disapproving of their form of worship, 
which laid more stress on outward symbols than the Cal- 
vinism of the Palatinate, and sympathizing with his court- 
preacher, Scultetus, who declared that “he could not teach 
the gospel in the midst of accursed idols,” he sacked their 
cathedrals, and had their images, altars, and valuable works 
of art hewn down with the axe. His wife, for her part, 
offended the people by her foreign customs, and especially 
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by the shockingly low cut of her dress. The general dis- 
content increased from day to day; the nobles harped on 
their rights, and the story is told that once, when Fred- 
erick called them to council, they answered that it was 
against their privileges to get up so early. The fact is 
certainly not easy to explain or excuse, that at the mo- 
ment when the fierce battle was going on, which decided 
the fate of Bohemia for generations to come, Frederick 
was quietly seated at dinner within the walls of Prague, 
and knew nothing until fugitives told him that all was 
over. 

Maximilian of Bavaria had intrusted the command of 
his numerous and well-organized forces to Baron Tilly, a 
Netherlander, who had shown his bravery and capacity 
in the Turkish wars. Frederick’s general-in-chief was the 
Prince of Anhalt, under whom were Thurn and Hohen- 
lohe. The armies, when they met on the White Hill, a 
few miles from Prague, were not so unequal in numbers, 
but how different was the general spirit and courage! 
Frederick had hoped at one time to gain the aid of Eng- 
land, France, Venice, and the half of Germany, but 
nothing but disappointment had met him in all directions. 
The Protestant Union declared that it could only act in 
case the Palatinate itself were to be directly attacked, and 
even ceased to pay the salary which Frederick had drawn 
as its head. The young king’s only subsidies were drawn 
from Holland, his only useful allies were Mansfeld, the 
Savoy commander, and Bethlen Gabor, the uncouth prince 
of Transylvania, The army, then, that opposed Tilly was 
ragged, unpaid, and altogether lacking in discipline; in 
vain Frederick had mortgaged his jewels and the silver 
from his table, and had wrung money from the Jews and 
the Catholics. 

The battle on the White Hill was fought and lost within 
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the space of little more than an hour. The Bohemians had 
the advantage of position, but all the daring, all the reli- 
gious fervor, were on the side of the enemy. Their battle 
ery was “Holy Mary,” the incentive to their decisive 
charge was given by a saintly monk, who blessed their 
banners, promised them the intercession of the mother of 
God in case of death, and thoroughly inspired with his 
own spirit both leaders and men alike. Anhalt, on the 
contrary, had relied on a calmness and courage of his 
troops which had failed them in the hour of need. At 
the very first charge they had fired wildly, and had become 
seized with a hopeless panic. Immediately after the 
defeat, Frederick consulted with his generals as to the 
possibility of holding Prague, but both Anhalt and Thurn 
had lost faith in their soldiers, and accused them of trea- 
son and cowardice; the signal was given for retreat, and 
Frederick and his wife left Bohemia, amid the curses of 
their subjects. His kingship had, indeed, vanished like 
the melting of winter snows. 

Ferdinand, meanwhile, in Vienna, was listening to The sub- 
Te Dewms and other special services, His preachers had jugation of 
pointed out that the gospel for the day when the battle Bohemia 
was fought included the words, “Render unto Cayar the 
things that are Cesar’s,” while a Capuchin monk chose for 
his text the Psalmist’s words, “Thou shalt chastise them 
with a rod of iron, and break them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” Buoyed up by the consciousness of a righteous 
cause, the emperor initiated a political and religious re- 
action almost without ‘a parallel. All important privi- 
leges relating to the Bohemians were placed in a box and 
sent to his palace; the parchment on which the Royal 
Charter was written shows to this day the savage cut that 
he made through its centre, The Bohemian throne was 
-pronounced no longer elective, but hereditary, and the 
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lands of all persons in any way tainted with rebellion 
were declared in misericordia regis. Courts were insti- 
tuted with new and utterly unheard-of forms of procedure, 
evidences of evil intent being taken as a proof of the most 
serious charges. Not many were executed, but thousands 
were exiled, and the rest deprived, not only of political and 
religious freedom, but also of the right to speak their own 
language, and of the bare means of subsistence as well. Out 
of regard for his ally, the elector of Saxony, Ferdinand at 
first tried to spare the Lutheran as opposed to the Calvinist 
clergy; they were even told that they might keep their 
wives if they would speak of them in public as their cooks. 
When all such seductive arts had failed, and the Lutherans 
still persistently refused to turn Catholic, they too were 
banished in a body. Unremittingly, relentlessly, the re- 
action was carried through; the population quickly fell 
from 4,000,000 to less than 800,000, and Slavata reckoned 
that 80,000 families had wandered into exile. Starvation 
and torture were regular means of coercion, and in many 
districts there were quartered, on the refractory, bands of 
dragoons who in bitter mockery went by the name of 
angel makers, 

The confiscated lands were sold to the highest bidders 
and could be bought for a mere song. It was by happy 
purchases at this dismal auction that the inscrutable Wal- 
lenstein laid the basis of his great fortune, whole cities at 
a time being handed over to him. To Ferdinand’s credit 
it must be said that he afterward made partial repayments: 
to some of those whom he had dispossessed, but whom he 
considered less guilty than the rest; yet the extraordinary 
charge is only too well founded that he made such pay- 
ments in coin that he had expressly ordered debased to 
one-fourth of its face value, and that in reality contained 
but one-tenth of pure metal. This is not the least ugly of. 
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all the dark transactions of these times. The government 
itgelf, intending to defraud its helpless subjects, was in 
d4urn the prey of a band of forgers, who, with their nearly 
worthless coin, bought in great quantities of the vacant 
lands, at nominally one-fourth, and actually one-tenth, of 
their already depleted cost. Not until a later generation 
did the whole of this unsavory matter come to light, and 
the descendant of one of the coiners was fined a million. 
guldens. For us, the value of the whole Bohemian episode 
lies in the light it throws on the character of Ferdinand Il. 
He had more difficulty in putting through his bigoted will 
in Germany, but his attempts were to be just as untiring 
and equally sincere. 
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Lirprature. Same as in last chapter, with the addition of Ranke’s 
Wallenstean, Droysen’s Gustavus Adolphus, and Woltmann’s Geschichte 
des Westphaluschen Fricdens, Erdmannsdorfe:, Deutsche Geschichte, 1648~ 
1740, and Ritter's work covering the same period give 1ésumés of the 
results of the Thnty Years’ War. 


Tat a war which had originated in a private quarrel 
of the Bohemians should soon have spread to all parts of 
civilized Europe, was owing to two circumstances: first, 
that the dethroned Winter King so conducted himself as to 
justify Ferdinand II. in rigorously proceeding against him ; 
second, that the emperor had made a promise to the Bava- 
rian elector, which he could not fulfil without awakening 
violent opposition. 

At a moment when his hold even on his own hereditary 
lands was growing precarious, Frederick of the Palatinate 
imagined that he would still be considered a dangerous 
pretender to the Bohemian throne. He offered to submit, 
but under what conditions! The Bohemians were to be 
amnestied, and also to be confirmed in thei 1ight of election 
and in the free exercise of their religion; the emperor was 
to make good the back pay of the soldiery that had just 
fought against him, to assume certain debts of Frederick, 
and to give him in addition a small gratuity or perhaps a 
yearly pension. The only answer to such representations 
was the hurling of the greater ban of the empire at this 
“rebel and traitor.” Spanish troops under Spinola had°* 
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already quartered themselves in the Palatinate, and had 
taken seyeral towns ; they were now 1eénfo1ced by a portion 
of the imperial army under Tilly, the victor of the White 
Hill. The rest of Feidinand’s forces were kept busy in 
Hungary against Bethlen-Gabor. Frederick, indeed, was 
no longer so helpless as he had been in Bohemia. Manpfeld, 
who was far from Prague at the time of the great battle, 
had managed to escape with a considerable part of his 
troops. He would gladly have taken service with Ferdi- 
nand had the latter listened to his demands; but failing 
this, he devoted himself with real aidor to Fiederick’s 
cause, marching to the Palatinate with some fourteen 
thousand men. A no less important ally was the cousin of 
Frederick’s wife, Christian of Brunswick, administiator of 
the secularized bishopric of Talberstadt. IIe was moved 
by a love of war which can only be described as blood- 
thirsty; by knightly devotion to the ex-queen, whose glove 
he wore on his helmet, and in whose honor his banner bore 
the device, “ All for God and for her;” and, finally, by a 
well-grounded fear, that the reactionary policy of the 
emperor would eventually deprive him of his principality. 

In one direction, indeed, from which he had a right to 
expect the most aid, Frederick was doomed to disappoint~ 
ment. The Protestant union, which had been founded in 
1609 in view of just such an emergency as this, proved ut- 
terly unreliable and useless. Discord marked its delibera- 
tions, terror seized its individual members, and when, in 
the spring of 1621, an ultimatum was put to it by Spinola, 
its very existence came to an end. Out of its ruins, how- 
ever, came succor for its former head, inasmuch as the Mar- 
grave of Baden-Durlach, commander of twenty thousand 
men, disapproving of the action of his colleagues, placed 
himself unreservedly at Frederick’s disposal. The latter’s 
forces had now swelled to some fifty thousand; a few 
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victories would have drawn to his banner a number of 
wavering princes, and a respectable balance might have 
been maintained even against the combined forces of 
Austria, Bavaria, and Spain. 

But, save the one victory over Tilly at Wiesloch, where 
the imperial commander lost two thousand men, there came 
nothing but ciushing disasters. The Margrave of Baden 
had tried to storm Tilly’s camp upon the heights above 
Wimpfen, and for his own defence had drawn up his 
wagons after the manner of an old Hussite fortress. <A 
fierce chaige of the Spaniards under Cordova, and the acci- 
dental explosion of the margrave’s own powder magazines, 
turned the well-fought day into a signal defeat. A similar 
fate met Christian of Brunswick at Héchst. This did not 
yet mean that all was lost, for the armies had retired from 
both fields in some kind of order; but Frederick now fell 
a victim to the well-meant interference of King James of 
England, who had endeavored of his own accord to mediate 
with the emperor. The emperor’s preliminary demand had 
been that Frederick should lay down his arms and dismiss 
both Christian and Mansfeld, and this James now per- 
suaded his son-in-law to do. The generals took service 
with the Dutch, whose long truce with Spain had run out 
in this same year, and met Cordova in the indecisive battle 
of Fleurus. Christian lost his arm, which had to be ampu- 
tated; but he sent word to the Spanish commander-in- 
chief, Spinola, to note well that the other was still un- 
injured; Altera restat was the motto he engraved on 
one of his coins. 

As for Ferdinand, far from concluding peace as James 
of England had expected, he allowed Tilly to proceed 
without interruption to the subjugation of the whole 
Palatinate. Heidelberg was taken and cruelly plundered. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, as head of the Catholic league, 
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took possession of its magnificent library, and sent it off 
to Rome to become a part of the Vatican collection. This 
ambitious prince, who, after years of careful management, 
had brought order and system into the Bavarian adminis- 
tration, was now casting lusting eyes, not only on the 
electoral dignity, but also on the newly conquered lands. 
He had a bill of costs to present to the emperor; it proved 
so enormous that Ferdinand was under the necessity of 
either forfeiting the Austrian lands that he had pledged, 
or of acceding to the new demands. The bestowal of a 
Protestant electorate on a Catholic prince: that was a 
feat that had never yet been successfully accomplished! 
Maximilian, however, insisted on his claims and was ably 
seconded by Pope Gregory XV., who was full of proud 
plans for increasing the power of the holy Catholic 
church. Spain, on the other hand, objected; she knew 
’ better than any power in Europe what war meant, she saw 
that to utterly crush the count palatine meant io prolong 
the struggle indefinitely, and that the English friendship 
must be forfeited should Philip IV. help to rob the son-in- 
law of James I. 

Even Ferdinand II. hesitated to settle the matter by 
simple imperial rescript. From the beginning of the 
previous century custom had sanctioned the occasional 
calling together of a supplementary or deputy diet. Such 
a delegation now met at Ratisbon in December, 1622, to 
listen to the emperor’s proposals; but the fierce opposition 
that arose, even on the part of some of the Catholics, 
caused him seriously to modify his intended measure. He 
no longer dared now, openly and unconditionally, and for 
all time, to give the electorate to Maximilian; the Bavarian 
duke was merely to hold it pending negotiations with 
Frederick ; and he was to resign without a murmur should 
the former elector “ show due humility, ask for pardon, and 
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cease altogether from his machinations.” The matter was 
to come up again for deliberation at a later date; the 
emperor, in the meanwhile, was to discuss with the electors 
the question of the rights of the count palatine’s children. 
Even the Protestant Landgrave of Hesse was willing to 
agree to an arrangement like this, and the investiture of 
Maximilian took place with all form and ceremony. 

But not in vain had Ferdinand been the pupil of the 
Jesuits. Though assuming for the benefit of the Protes- 
tants a yielding attitude, on the very day after the 
investiture he bound himself to Maximilian by a written 
agreement, to the effect that the latter should hold the 
electoral dignity for life; and that he, the emperor, no 
matter what the electors might determine concerning 
Frederick’s children, would not consider himself bound by 
their decision. 

At the first news of the deposition of Frederick, and the 
sequestration of his lands in favor of so orthodox a prince, 
all Catholic Europe was jubilant, and the Pope wrote to 
Ferdinand that the latter had “ filled his breast with delight 
as with a stream of heavenly manna.” But soon to the 
blindest eye it was evident that a storm was brewing that 
might shake the power of the Napsburgs, and thus of the 
church, to the very foundations. Mansfeld and Christian 
of Brunswick appeared in North Germany, supplied with 
gold from England and Holland. The Lower Saxon 
Circle, one of those organizations for mutual defence of 
which ten had been formed in 1500, mustered its own 
army and determined to oppose the emperor, should he 
interfere with the North German bishoprics. Scattered 
here and there, their little principalities afforded to the 
party that held them obvious coigns of vantage. 

The court of England by this time had changed its 
policy and was filled with hatred of Spain. The young 
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Prince of Wales, the future Charles I., had gone to Madrid 
incognito to look at his intended bride. Her religious in- 
tolerance, and the general stiffness and pride of the court, 
were such that the match came to nothing, and the young 
suitor returned home with disgust in his heart for the 
whole connection. The efforts of the English minister, 
Buckingham, brought about instead a marriage with 
Henrietta Maria, the sister of Louis XIII. of France. In 
this latter country Richelieu had just come into power, 
and he, although persecuting the Huguenots at home, was 
willing enough to encourage Protestanis abroad to fight 
against the Hapsburgs. The Spaniards, by interfering in 
a local quarrel, had taken the Swiss Valtelline, as well as 
the province of Bormio; by which conquests the house of 
Austria had opened up direct communication between its 
German and Italian possessions. This Colossus of a house 
of Hapsburg was overshadowing Europe, and Richelieu, 
though not yet prepared for open war, was glad to furnish 
subsidies and diplomatic support to those who were anxious 
to begin the struggle. 

During this the last year of his life, the English king 
made up in some degree for his former lukewarmness 
in the cause of continental Protesiantism. He bestirred 
himself right busily to forma coalition, that should wage war 
for the direct purpose of restoring to the count palatine 
his hereditary domains. The Dutch were easily won over; 
they had always sympathized with Frederick, had offered 
him an asylum, had paid him subsidies, and had only been 
prevented from doing more by reason of their own isolation. 

Two other powers in Europe, Denmark and Sweden, 
were friendly to the cause, but England was placed in an 
awkward predicament of haying to choose between them. 
Not only were Christian IV. and Gustavus Adolphus per- 
sonal rivals, but in this very matter of the continental war 
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the policy of the one differed materially from that of the 
other. Christian both as Duke of Holstein, and thus mem- 
ber of the Lower Saxon Circle, and as uncle of the palatine 
electress, had his own interest in the struggle; he was, how- 
ever, in every way, a pygmy compared to the Swedish king. 
Gustavus Adotphus, whose splendid talents had carried 
Sweden through glorious years of war and peace, insisted 
that should the struggle be begun, it should be with a 
large army and with ample funds; his demands, both on 
England and on Protestant Germany, were very high, 
though not higher than to a far-seeing eye the exigencies 
of the case demanded. But James I., and, on his death, 
his young successor, preferred the more modest plan of 
campaign of the Danish king. With him in December, 
1625, Charles I. concluded the treaty of the Hague, and 
Gustavus Adolphus devoted all his energies to his, own 
Polish war, and refrained from interference in Germany, 

In spite of errors of judgment and of sins of omission 
on the part of his opponents, the emperor Ferdinand was 
at this moment in an extremely difficult and dangerous posi- 
tion. The sums extorted from the Bohemians had been 
squandered on churches and on Jesuits; the treasury was 
empty ; to oppose the various forces that were springing up 
in all directions there was only the army of Tilly. Spain 
was occupied elsewhere for the moment, while Bethlen 
Gabor was making ready to help the Protestants. 

It was natural that in such an emergency Ferdinand 
should seek assistance wherever it was most easy to obtain. 
Then it was that the man came to the fore who was to 
occupy the thoughts of his fellow-men, and to dominate 
his age to a rare degree —a mysterious, elusive genius, 
not thoroughly good but certainly not thoroughly bad. 
The character of Wallenstein is the more difficult to judge 
because of his own inveterate caution and reticence; it was 
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his rule never to commit to paper anything that might 
compromise himself. Everything that we know about his 
motives is at second-hand, and verdicts vary according to 
the standpoint. 

Born in Bohemia of Protestant parents, and subjected to 
various religious influences, Wallenstein finally counted 
himself a Roman Catholic, but was never fanatical or intol- 
erant, unless it served some special turn. Superstitious 
we may call him, for dreams and portents largely influenced 
his actions, and the popular study of astrology occupied 
much of his time. Kepler once took his horoscope and told 
him that he was destined for great things; no less a person, 
he declared, than Queen Elizabeth of England had been 
born under the same constellation. With the stars in their 
courses in his favor, possessed of an ambition that recoiled 
before no step toward his own advancement, Wallenstein 
progressed rapidly in his military and civil career. His first 
wife, Lucretia Neckish, brought him a considerable fortune ; 
after her death he looked for a connection that would afford 
him influence and high social position, and found it in the 
house of Harrach. (With a sword, that was always at the 
service of the Hapsburgs, he had risen by the year 1622 to 
be the highest commanding officer in Bohemia, 

At the time of the great sale of lands confiscated from 
the Protestants, Wallenstein had been far and away the 
latgest purchaser; the domains of the “ Prince of Fried- 
land,” as he was now called, covered the whole of north- 
eastern Bohemia. One can judge of his wealth from the 
homely fact that in one year alone the beer monopoly 
within his boundaries brought him a revenue of sixteen 
thousand guldens. And excellently and economically did 
he manage his estates; even when busy with his army in 
field, he is known to have sent directions about the proper 
food for swine, calves, and foals, and to have recommended 
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a particular treatment for sick hens. Not altogether un- 
important details these, when we remember that, later, his 
chief occupation was not fighting battles, but providing 
food and clothing for immense armies, many of his supplies 
coming from his own lands. 

The arrangement was unprecedented, which Ferdinand, 
in his hour of need, made with Wallenstein. The latter 
was to raise and equip an army of twenty-one thousand 
men at his own expense. Once fairly in the field, the 
emperor was to undertake the pay of the soldiers; but they 
were largely to subsist by levying contributions on the 
lands through which they passed. The commander-in-chief, 
besides his regular yearly compensation, was to have as 
his perquisite the ransoms of all ordinary prisoners and 
ashare of the booty, and in addition to this, he was en- 
dowed with political, almost sovereign, rights. He might 
make treaties with territorial lords, and even, if need be, 
grant concessions with regard to their religion: 

Ferdinand little knew as yet the man with whom he had 
to deal, else how could he have ordered him to consult on 
all important matters with Tilly, the general oftthe league 
forces? The two were as opposed to each other as fire and 
water. Wallenstein, as he soon showed, meant to raise the 
ordinary prose both of war and politics to a higher plane. 
Protestants were as welcome in his army as Catholics, 
Walloons and Croats as Germans, desperadoes as honest men. 
His original twenty-one thousand men were growing into | 
many times that number, and he quartered them on the lands 
of friends and foes alike. In Tilly’s head, on the other hand, 
were no great political plans; he was a brave, plain soldier 
and a devout Roman Catholic of the intolerant and prosely- 
tizing kind. As the faithful henchman of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, his one object was to fight battles and reduce 
Protestants to submission. To him fell the good fortune 
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of routing the king of Denmark in the fierce battle of Lutter, 
whereas Wallenstein could only point to a skirmish with 
Mansfeld at Dessau on the Elbe, and a long pursuit of the 
Savoy condottiere into Bohemia, where Mansfeld had hoped 
to unite his forces with those of Bethlen Gabor. 

It was Mansfeld’s last campaign; Bethlen, induced by 
the laxness of the coalition in sending him promised sub- 
sidies, made his own peace with the emperor; Mansfeld 
withdrew, but fell sick on the way. Whatever his faulis, 
he was accustomed to face his enemies; and now, con- 
fronted with death, he armed himself to the teeth, girded 
his sword at his side, and insisted on being held in a 
standing position until the breath had left his body. The 
cause that he had espoused seemed again likely to fail, for 
England and France had fallen out with each other, and the 
Danish king, chased to the utmost limits of northwestern 
Europe, had little hope but in submission, and finally, in 
1629, concluded the Peace of Ltibeck. 

Wallenstein’s whole method of procedure had by this 
time raised up for him many and violent opponents, chiefly 
among the members of the Catholic league. What was 
his purpose in levying this enormous army? What was the 
need of it now that practically no enemy at all remained 
in Germany? Ferdinand himself in the days preceding 
Mansfeld’s death had been puzzled and annoyed at the 
conduct of his general; he desired more activity and less 
recruiting, and he sent his chief minister Eggenberg to 
confer with Wallenstein at Bruck on the Leitha. The 
revelations made in this interview had fairly taken away 
the breath of the minister, who returned in haste —as 
Wallenstein’s warmest adherent—~to acquaint his master 
with the real trend of the new policy. 

The imperial authority, it seems, was to be established 
not only over afew rebellious estates like the former elector 
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of the Palatinate or the city of Magdeburg, which refused 
to accept a garrison, but over all princes and subjects alike. 
As Wallenstein later expressed himself, the emperor was 
no longer to be a mere image, an ornament in the general 
structure. For this it was necessary that he should have 
a large and well-trained army, one indeed that should 
be the terror of all Europe. These forces were not to be 
wasted in petty undertakings, nor was it wise by employ- 
ing sectarian measures to make the task more difficult. 
One reason for employing Protestants in the army and for 
giving them some of the best offices had been to emphasize 
the superior and impartial position of the nation’s head. 

Ferdinand, for a time at least, was completely won over 
to these ideas. Even the tolerance towards the Protes- 
tants seems to have met with his approval. Never before 
or since has there been in Germany such a military 
despotism as was now established. The army reached 
the enormous total of one hundred and thirty thousand — 
an incredible number if we consider that each man was more 
highly paid than are the soldiers of modern times, and that, 
according to the peculiar custom during these thirty years 
of war, thousands of women and children were allowed to 
follow the camps and to add their maintenance to the 
general expense. The requisitions were burdensome in 
the extreme; Wallenstein himself, who tried to spare 
the country as much as possible, and did everything in his 
power to see that the harvests were properly sown and 
reaped, wrote to Ferdinand with regard to some of the 
northern provinces that they were thoroughly ruined, that 
the inhabitants had taken to eating cats and dogs, and that 
suicides were frequent. 

Yet while the dream lasted Ferdinand could not do 
enough for his loyal champion and defender. Privileges 
without end were heaped upon his head. He had formed 
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a plan for winning the Hanseatic towns and gaining for 
them a monopoly of the trade with Spain. Ferdinand 
accordingly appointed him “general of the whole imperial 
armada and of the Baltic and the North Sea.” His princi- 
pality of Friedland was raised to a dukedom, and permission 
given him to issue coins bearing hisownimage. He might 
appoint not only the lower officers of the army, but the 
colonels and captains as well. VPlis pay was increased 
threefold, a measure which was to have retroactive force 
for the past three years. And all this was nothing to 
the final concession which even Ferdinand hesitated long 
before deciding to grant. The emperor by this time was 
millions in his great subject’s debt. Wallenstein, supported 
by Ferdinand’s Jesuit councillors, to whom he offered free 
play in his coveted new domains, proposed the expulsion 
of the Protestant dukes of Mecklenburg, and the handing 
over of their lands 10 himself in lieu of all other claims. 
It would be a good thing, it was argued, 1o make a severe 
example of a few rebellious princes. ‘I only wish,” wrote 
Wallenstein to his field marshal Arnim, “ that the Duke of 
Pomerania ‘would also prove disloyal.” 

The “Duke of Friedland” was now an independent 
sovereign in all but name, with lands stretching far along 
the Baltic coast. The magnificence of his mode of living 
beggars all description. In his suile were two hundred 
and twenty-five chamberlains and stewards, pages, lackeys, 
and Jesuits; one thousand horses were needed for their 
use. For his further ambitious schemes it was necessary 
that he should have more towns upon the seacoast, and he 
summoned the citizens af Stralsund to receive an imperial 
garrison within their walls. When the inhabitants refused 
the request, preferring to withstand a siege, he is said to 
have remarked that he would have the city, even though 
it were fastened by chains to the vault of heaven. Here 
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finally, however, he met with the first check in his military 
career, and was obliged to raise the siege on account of the 
aid which Danish and Swedish ships brought to the garrison. 

It may well be imagined that not only the members of 
the league, but all the electors as well, had now become 
thoroughly alarmed at Wallenstein’s doings. Already in 
1627 a convention at Mulhausen had sent a vehement pro- 
test to the emperor, declaring that the electors themselves 
would take measures for “saving the sore-oppressed father- 
land from final ruin.” Since then, utterances had been 
reported to the Duke of Bavaria which roused him to 
the pitch of frenzy: Wallenstein intended to dissolve the 
league and make the imperial throne hereditary; the 
electors were to be made to stand on their good behavior; 
indeed, there would never be peace in Germany until one 
of them should have his head taken off and placed at his 
own feet; after Ferdinand’s death he, Wallenstein, would 
make himself master with the title of “Emperor of the 
West.” Probably the truest of all these rumors was one 
to the effect that Wallenstein meant to make the ruler 
of Germany as absolute as the monarchs of France or 
England. And had Ferdinand supported him, the means 
were at hand to have secured success. 

But on this none too firm emperor there was now being 
brought to bear a pressure that he could not withstand. 
To his request that his son be chosen as his successor 
during his own lifetime, the electors turned a deaf ear-— 
this finally broke his resistance. He told the representa- 
tive of the Archbishop of Mainz “so truly as he desired to see 
God's face,” he did not mean to detract from the liberty of 
the electors; and thatifany of his subjects made the attempt, 
he would order his head cut off. He wrote to Wallenstein 
that the authority and supremacyof the imperial house were 
at stake, and that a large part of the army must be dismissed. 
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This order was in part obeyed, but the appearance of a large 
French army in Italy in connection with the war for the 
Mantuan succession, gave the general a pretext for futher 
levies. Of far more lasting impoitance was the emperor’s 
change of policy, brought about by this same pressure, in 
the matter of religious toleration. Without consulting 
Wallenstein, he put his hand to the most radical and dan- 
gerous document that has ever been issued in all the long 
course of German religious history. The question over 
which, for three-quarters of a century, diets had deliberated 
and courts of justice had wrangled, was now to be decided 
by a stroke of the pen. The cruel reaction that had taken 
place in Bohemia was to be attempted in Germany, and 
Ferdinand hoped that Tilly and Wallenstein would be his 
willing instruments. The strongest atiack that had ever 
been made on the work of Martin Luther was now in 
progress ; but the nemesis was under way. 

The act known as the Edict of Restitution, which was 
published in March, 1629, declared roundly that all eccle- 
siastical property which had come into Protestant hands 
since the Treaty of Passau in 1552, might now be reclaimed, 
and that Catholic priests should replace all Protestant 
holders of bishoprics. Nor should these new bishops be 
bound by that old, unrecorded declaration which purported 
to have come from the emperor Ferdinand I., and required 
toleration for Protestant subjects. To make the rags and 
tatters of the Augsburg Peace of still less avail, it was now 
expressly stated that the terms of that instrument had only 
applied to Lutherans, and that “other sects” were to be 
excluded from its advantages. 

What a complete revolution was here intended will beseen 
from the fact, that the Protestants at this time held two for- 
mer archbishoprics, twelve bishoprics, and five hundred abba- 
cies, therevenues of which for two generations had been putto 
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public uses in the different states. The Palatinate and Hesse, 
moreover, were full of Calvinists, to which faith belonged 
also the elector of Brandenburg. One might possibly 
think that such a general edict was meant as a mere threat 
or political card, but such was not the case. Ferdinand 
was deadly in earnest, and he set to work at once to seize 
churches and monasteries, and to build Jesuit colleges. A 
part of the spoils was to go toward the payment of the 
army. Goslar was fixed upon as the seat of a central 
Catholic university, which should spread its influence in all 
directions. 

Wallenstein disapproved of the edict and refused to help 
in carrying it out; but little enough could he do, for his 
own hour had come. The prinves and electors met to- 
gether at Ratisbon in June, 1630, determined not to part 
without first having achieved the “ Friedlinder’s” fall. 
Well might this struggle be called the greatest diplomatic 
victory of the century. Ferdinand’s throne was tottering ; 
Richelieu, whose envoys were present, had offered, if need 
be, to throw France’s influence into the scale in favor of 
having Maximilian of Bavaria declared emperor. At last 
Ferdinand yielded, and emissaries were sent to acquaint 
Wallenstein with his fate. He took the news calmly; he 
had read it in the stars, he is reported to have said. The 
army, it was determined, should be reduced to thirty- 
nine thousand, the forces of the league to twenty-one 
hundred. Tilly was to be commander-in-chief. 

But by this time the Edict of Restitution had called 
upon the stage the “strong man armed” who was to 
keep the house of German Protestantism. The “ Lion of 
the North” had crouched and sprung. It was known, 
indeed, at Ratisbon at the very time of Wallenstein’s 
aismissal, that the Swedish king had landed on the coast 
9. Pomerania; but men were* utterly unconscious of what 
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that fact signified. “We have a new little enemy,” the 
emperor is reported to have said good-humoredly in his 
broadest Viennese dialect. The officers of his chancery 
consulted their maps to find just where Sweden lay, while 
the Catholic princes prepared to enjoy a new division of 
territory, should any one be so foolhardy as to join the 
northern adventurer. 

Wallenstein, indeed, would have known better than to 
underrate this danger. As “general of the Baltic and the 
North Sea” he had found his plans crossed at all points by 
the intervention of the Swedish king, and had assiduously 
promoted the Polish war so as to keep his enemy occupied. 
He had even conceived a project for striking at Sweden’s 
trade, by building such.a canal between the two bodies of 
water as has only been completed in our own day. 

It was, in very deed, a man of extraordinary ability who 
had now stepped into the arena of German politics. 
Gustavus Adolphus, a descendant of the great house of 
Vasa, had come to the throne of Sweden in 1611 as rival 
of his Catholic cousin, King Sigismund of Poland. A 
mere boy of seventeen, but with keen perceptions and thor- 
oughly trained by a watchful father, he had found himself 
the inheritor of three foreign wars, and of what seemed like 
civil anarchy. In twenty years of unremitting endeavor 
he had made Sweden’s name thoroughly respected abroad, 
and had brought order and enterprise into her internal 
affairs. He had quelled the rebellious nobles and had made 
them submit to taxation. As for the Swedish army, he had 
completely remodelled it; combining the various disorderly 
squads into regular regiments, and arming these with 
muskets instead of spears and pikes. He uniformed and 
disciplined his troops, and otherwise prepared for the great 
tasks he had in hand. The Russians were pushed so far 
back from the Baltic that, asthe told his estates, they would 
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now find it hard to “spring over the little stream.” By 
the terms of a peace with Poland, concluded in the year of 
the restitution edict through the timely aid of Richelieu, 
he gained temporary possession of a number of Prussian 
ports. With his “dominion of the Baltic” thus secured 
in the East, with his hands free for new enterprises, his 
next thought was to gain points of vantage on the German 
coast. The cry of the Protestants appealed strongly to his 
sympathies, but equally strongly to his political aspirations. 

Gustavus Adolphus’s first reception on German soil was 
anything but encouraging. Even the Duke of Pome- 
rania, though he loathed the imperial garrisons that held 
his fortresses, lacked courage to welcome the deliverer, and 
only yielded to compulsion. Months passed before any 
power, save the cities of Magdeburg and Stralsund, made 
common cause with the Swedes. With some it may have 
been a matter of national pride, but the majority were 
influenced by the fear of Tilly’s army. A convention of 
Protestant estates did take place at Leipzig in February, 
1681, but the proceedings only reflected the weakness and 
timidity of the summons ; an assembly that avowedly met 
for the “furtherance of peaceful negotiations,” and that 
expressed its “ friendly confidence” in the Catholic powers, 
was not likely to accomplish much. 

The first care of the “Lion of the North” was to rid 
Pomerania of the imperial garrisons; his second, to send 
an officer to Magdeburg to organize a systematic plan of 
defence, and also to announce the speedy coming of relief. 
Napoleon Bonaparte once declared that these early oper- 
ations of the Swedish king marked him for one of the 
greatest generals of any age. Nor were the diplomatic 
achievements of less importance. By a treaty with France 
he secured a large subsidy without in the least compro- 
mising his dignity. Richelieu had tried to patronize this 
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half-barbaric prince, whose father had owed his throne to 
the mere will of the people; he had wished Louis XIII, as 
“King by the grace of God,” to take precedence in the 
wording of the document, and also to have a voice in the 
plan of campaign. But Gustavus had asserted himself 
right royally ; in one copy of the Treaty of Birwalde his 
name followed, in the other it preceded, that of the French 
king; while the only concessions he made, related to the 
treatment of Catholics, and the possible neutrality of the 
league. 

Unfortunately for the besieged city of Magdeburg, Gus- 
tavus could not move from his base of supplies without first 
securing the allegiance of the two chief Protestant powers 
of the North; but two such wavering and unstable prifies, 
as George William of Brandenburg and John George of 
Saxony would have been difficult to find. John George's 
chief claim to distinction lay in his ability to consume in- 
mense quantities of wine, while the Brandenburg ebector 
was urged in vain by his brother-in-law io declare himself 
either his friend or his enemy, to be one thing or the other, 
hot or cold; but at any rate to adopt mascula consilia, to 
show that he was a man. Gustavus finally drew up his 
army before the walls of Berlin, and pointed his cannon at 
the city—-a step which caused the elector to send his 
mother and all the princesses to beg for mercy, and finally 
to appear himself and conclude an alliance. He was to 
deliver up the fortresses of Spandau and Kiistrin for the 
duration of the war, and to pay a monthly subsidy. A 
passing cloud was cast over the reconciliation, by the fact 
that when the Swedes fired salvos of joy to celebrate the 
peace, they forgot to remove their heavy charges, and some 
damage was done to buildings in Berlin. 

So long had these negotiations lasted, that Gustavus 
had seriously thought of abandoning Germany to her fate ; 
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had he so wished he could, strange as it may seem, have 
joined hands with Wallenstein, who made a proposal to 
that effect. The worst result of the delay was the fall of 
Magdeburg; day after day, in hourly hope of his coming, 
the little garrison of three thousand had held its own 
against ten times that number, commanded, too, by such 
experienced generals as Tilly and Pappenheim. When the 
city at last was taken by storm, the inhabitants, determined 
that a point of such great strategic importance should not 
be of service to the enemy, applied the torch to their own 
houses, — an act for which posterity has given the unenvia- 
ble credit to Tilly, who is represented even in engravings 
of the time with the flames of Magdeburg as a background. 
Of’the whole great city, one of the proudest in Germany, 
there only remained the cathedral and some fifty houses. 
For Gustavus, indeed, from the moment of his treaty 
with Brandenburg, the whole horizon had begun to brighten. 
The queen of Sweden landed in Pomerania with fresh 
troops; while from England came reénforcements to the 
extent of six thousand men. And the emperor’s own action 
now drove John George of Saxony to abandon his neutral- 
ity; for Tilly was ordered to try the same manoeuvre that 
Gustavus had practised against Brandenburg, and to force 
the elector to a decision at the cannon’s mouth. Tilly 
gathered all his forces at Hisleben, and put the point-blank 
question; but inasmuch as at the same time Saxony’s 
demand for a reversal of the restitution edict was cate- 
gorically refused —the emperor declaring that he would 
uphold it until not a shirt was left to his own back — the 
decision fell out not to Ferdinand’s, but to the Swedish 
king’s advantage. On the 11th of September, 1631, the 
treaty was signed, by which eighteen thousand Saxon sol- 
diers were added to the twenty-eight thousand of Gustavus. 
Tilly now turned the whole fury of his attack against 
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Leipzig, which, unfortified and undefended, was obliged to 
submit to an immense indemnity, and to accept an imperial 
garrison. But Gustavus, with his combined army, was close 
at Tilly’s heels, leaving him only time to intrench himself 
outside the city in the strongest position he could find. 
With his troops diawn up in a solid phalanx, ten men deep, 
with the cavalry on either wing and artillery in front, after 
the old approved fashion, Tilly awaited the enemy’s attack. 

Not only Tilly, but the whole German people as well, 
experienced that day a mode of warfare that was entirely 
new. In the Swedish army all was action and change; 
cavalry and infantry had been trained to supplement 
each other at every point. Instead of in dense battal- 
ions that trusted to mere weight of onslaught, the van- 
guard were drawn up in divisions only three men deep, the 
two front rows kneeling, the third standing, so that all 
could fire at once. In the rear was a large reserve which, 
in point of fact, won this battle of Breitenleld. In spite of 
Tilly’s superior position, in spite of the panic which seized 
on the Saxons and drove them, together with their elector, 
into mad flight, Gustavus, by a brilliant manceuvre, carried 
the day and almost annihilated the imperial army. From 
eighteen to nineteen thousand men were killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoners; the whole of the artillery and some 
ninety standards fell into the hands of the Swedes. A 
shout of triumph went up from Protestant Germany, and 
a news-leaf of the day points out in glowing words how 
the victory was due to God’s counsel and the Swedes’ 
undaunted courage, to justice and a good cause. The loss 
of Magdeburg was gloyiously avenged. As no other army 
of any size was in the field, the raad Jay open to the 
possessions of the Catholic league, as well as to the em- 
peror’s hereditary lands. 

Absolutely the only hope, now, for Ferdinand and the 
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Catholics, lay in the recall of Wallenstein. But the services 
of the great man were difficult to obtain; all the more so, 
as Ferdinand’s first thought was merely to associate him in 
the command with his own son. The wound to Wallen- 
stein’s outraged dignity was far from healed; the emperor 
should learn, he said to Arnim, what it meant to “affront 
a cavalier.’ He would rather, he declared to an emissary 
of Ferdinand, be sent to hell than resume the command. 
No, indeed, he would not take it, though God Almighty 
should ask him in person. All the grain on his own lands 
he removed as far as possible from the clutches of the im- 
perialists. He did his best in these days to come to an 
agreement with Gustavus, and had the latter been able to 
give him eléven thousand men, he would have struck a 
blow at the heart of Bohemia. In judging him for these 
intrigues, it must be remembered that, in his own mind at 
least, he was as free to make alliances as any other prince; 
as free, for instance, as Maximilian of Bavaria, who was 
even now a protégé of Richelieu’s. Wallenstein had bought 
his duchy for hard cash; no debt of gratitude was due to 
any one. 

At last, finding that Gustavus would not give him the 
desired troops, Wallenstein gave way to the emperor's 
pressing appeals, and agreed to “take an interest in the 
imperial army.” Office or pay he did not want, but he 
would raise an army of forty thousand within three months, 
and the emperor might then intrust the command to whom 
he pleased. When the time came, as there was no one 
else of sufficient prestige to keep the motley troops in order, 
he yielded still further and agreed to take the field, but 
only in seturn for dictatorial, almost royal rights. Wallen- 
stein was to be the sole head of all the imperial armies in 
the field and, save through him, the emperor himself was 
to give no commands; the latter was to promise expressly 
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to pay no heed to anything that his father confessor or 
any other of the clergy should choose to say against his 
general. An equivalent was to be given for Mecklenburg, 
until such time as the Swedes should have been dispos- 
sessed; and two independent Catholic sources, a papal 
nuncio and a Spanish envoy, agree that Ferdinand prom- 
ised Wallenstein the first electorate tho latter should be 
able to conquer. 

Meanwhile the Saxons under Arnim had taken Prague, 
—whence Wallenstein had no difficulty in dislodging 
them, —and Gustavus Adolphus in an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of triumphs had marched through the “ Priests’ 
Lane,” the great row of bishoprics on the Main and Rhine. 
Like one of the old medieval emperors, at his headquarters 
in Mainz he received embassies from all over Germany. 
During these days of splendid repose, negotiations for peace 
were entered into, which are interesting as showing the 
conqueroi’s projects and his ultimate programme for Ger- 
many. For himself he claimed, in addition to a strip of 
territory along the Pomeranian coast, a sort of protector- 
ship over all German Protestants; services like his, he de- 
clared, were not to be rewarded with a few months’ pay, 
like those of any common mercenary. The restitution 
edicig,#s to be annulled, ahd complete toleration granted; 
while not only was the former palatine elector to be 
reinstated in all his lands and dignities, but matters in 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia were to return to the stand- 
point of the year 1618. 

On the refusal of these ms, Gustavus resumed his 
victorious progress; his object being now to penetrate to 
the heart of Bavaria. The old wrong done to the city of 
Donauwérth was righted, when, after a two days’ bombard- 
ment, the Catholic garrison laid down their amns. Tilly, 
with the remnants of his army, then tried to block the way 
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at the crossing of the river Lech, but was wounded in the 
skirmish, and was carried to Ingolstadt to end his life. 
Just a year after the fall of Magdeburg Gustavus passed in 
triumph into Maximilian’s capital of Munich, and at his 
side rode that same unfortunate Winter King who owed 
such a debt of hatred to the Bavarian duke. 

But already Wallenstein, having cleansed Bohemia of 
the Saxons, had answered the appealing call of his former 
enemy; joining his forces with Maximilian’s, he dre‘v up 
his army in the neighborhood of Nuremberg, where Gustavus 
was intrenched. He meant, he said, to show the Swedish 
king, in turn, a new mode of warfare: it was that of 
passive resistance. Nothing could budge him from his 
position, though supplies for both armies grew scarcer and 
scarcer, and starvation bred disease. In this long game 
of delay he proved the master, and Gustavus, after a fruit- 
less attempt to storm his ramparts, withdrew his troops. 


’ But when Wallenstein turned against Saxony and began 


gavaging the elector’s lands, Gustavus followed him hard 
and fast, and came upon him near Leipzig. The neighbor- 
hood that had witnessed the great battle of Breitenfeld was 
now to see another similar sight. The fierce encounter at 
Liitzen proved another victory for the Syedes, but it cost 
them dearer than a dozen ordinary defeats. Their idolized 
leader had never hesitated personally to face the greatest 
dangers; at the passage of the Lech he had even done his 
own reconnoitring, and once, unrecognized, had culled 
valuable information from one of the enemy’s own pickets. 
Now, anxious to wipe out the repulse at Nuremberg, he 
seemed almost to court the most exposed positions. Riding 
into the very midst of a regiment of cuirassiers, le was 
wounded in several places and fell from his horse. Over 
his dead body his Swedes, led by the young Duke Bernard. 
of Weimar, fought like very tigers ; even the invincible Wal- 
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lenstein was repulsed with the loss of his best officers, of 
thousands of his soldiers, and of the whole of his artillery. 
The corpse of Gustavus Adolphus was removed to Wolgast, 
where an immense train of mourners followed him to the 
grave; there followed, too, an invisible procession of 
ruined hopes and lost possibilities. In all probability the 
death of the man in whom he had put his trust, broke the 
heart of the fugitive palatine elector; for the unfortunate 
Frederick breathed his last before the lapse of a fortnight. 
It might have comforted his last hours, could he only have 
known that his children would receive back their inheri- 
tance, and that his daughter’s son would one day wear the 
crown of England. 


As for Wallenstein, alter the battle of Liitzen he re- Oxen- 


mained strictly on the defensive, devoting himself to the 
task of reorganizing his shattered army. On those of his 
subordinates who had been lacking in bravery, or had in 
any way neglected their duty, he inflicted the soverest 
punishments, no less than eleven officers being put to death 
like common criminals. The difficulty of procuring cannon, 
not to speak of new recruits, delayed matters for several 
months. 

During this time the Swedes, led by Bernard of Weimar, 
were able to reconquev the whole of Franconia — which was 
afterward given to Bernard as a separate duchy, depend- 
ent on the crown of Sweden—and also to occupy the 
lower Palatinate and parts of Swabia and Bavaria. ‘The 
supreme direction of Swedish affairs, was given by the 
state council at Stockholm to the chancellor Oxenstierna, 
who, indeed, let fall many of his former master’s projects 
for the Protestant cause, but clung tenaciously to the idea 
of securing for his country a fitting reward for all her pains 
and sacrifices —such compensation, he claimed, “as kings 
and princes, not as shopkeepers, are accustomed to give.” 
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Oxenstierna’s designs, including as they did his own 
continuance as leader of the German Protestants, were 
hampered by the attitude of the Elector of Saxony, who, 
although he had subordinated himself to a great king, was 
not minded to obey an ordinary nobleman. ‘The elector's 
private desire was for a speedy cessation of hostilities ; 
“better,” said Arnim in his name, “the worst kind of a 
peace than the best kind of a war.” Butif the struggle 
must be continued, he, John George, was the proper head 
for his own countrymen. So bitter was the contioversy, 
that the question of leadership was tacitly waived, and 
Saxony took part in the subsequent events as an indepen- 
dent third party. 

With the smaller Protestant powers, Oxenstierna, in 
April, 1683, signed the league of Heilbronn, which assured 
to Sweden a suitable compensation, and gave to himself 
the wished-for directorship. A war council of seven Ger- 
mans and three Swedes was to tender him advice, but not 

« Testrict his actions. France agreed to continue her subsi- 
dies aud sent her agents all over Germany to see that the 
various enemies of the house of Hapsburg should neither 
slumber nor sleep. 


Wallen- By the month of May of the same year, Wallenstein had 
rc a well-equipped army of sixty thousand men leisurely 
elays. 


encamped in Bohemia and Silesia; but already the old 
doubts as to his ultimate purpose had begun to arise in 
many quarters. What was the meaning of this lethargy 
and. of these continued levies, when the whole hostile force 
in these regions only numbered twenty-four thousand men ? 
Why did he not strike a decisive blow and then hurry to 
Bavaria, where Bernard of Weimar might at any moment 
make for Ratisbon, the key to the Danube and to the 
Austrian possessions? For one thing, Wallenstein miscal- 
culated Bernard’s plans, expecting him to invade Bohemia; 
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he would stake, he said, his honor and his head on the cor- 
rectness of this judgment. But there was, indeed, another 
reason for his inactivity. Political schemes, far more 
than war, occupied his thoughts just now; he held frequent 
interviews with the Saxon general Arnim, as well ay with 
emissaries of the Bohemian exiles, who were burning to 
regain their lost possessions. While ostensibly conducting 
peace negotiations in the name of the emperor, he was 
striving to bring into effect his own plan for the recon- 
struction of-Germany. If Ferdinand’s views should ulti- 
_mately coincide with his own, well and good; if not, it was 
to be a question between actual power and lofty prerogative. 
From Ferdinand, Wallenstein had not received the 
promised reward for his intervention, nor in other ways 
had the emperor fulfilled his contract. In spite of all that 
had been said, Jesuit influences had maintained the upper 
hand. Spain had conceived the project of setting up an 
independent army in Alsace to maintain her connection 
with her Netherland provinces, and the emperor, without 
waiting for the consent of his generalissimo, had given the 
required permission. The Viceroy of Milan, Feria, had 
been appointed to the command; but Wallenstein saw in 
the whole move an effort to restrict his own absolute power. 
A still deeper offence was Ferdinaud’s refusal to make over 
to him the electorate of Brandenburg, or indeed, to assure 
him any other equivalent for the loss of Mecklenburg. 
What Wallenstein had dreamed of, was to found a third 
great Catholic state in the heart of Germany. The Spanish 
minister Olivarez had warmly seconded him in the plan, 
and he had arranged a combination by which, with the 
lands of the Hohenzollerns fora cenire, his territories should 
stretch from Friedland to Frisia. But the emperor, long- 
ing now for a general peacé, had dreaded to take so radical 
a step. 
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Tt must not be supposed that Wallenstein’s subsequent 
actions were entirely influenced by a desire to be revenged 
upon Ferdinand. Much of his conduct must forever re- 
main enigmatical; but enough is known to show that he 
was far removed from being a common traitor, influenced 
solely by personal motives. When the plan was broached 
by Bohemian nobles of making him their king, he quickly 
repudiated such a “piece of roguery”; when Fiance 
offered her support to the same end, he broke off all nego- 
tiations. It is true he made frequent and: unaccount- 
able truces that conduced greatly to the advantage of the 
enemy; had his aim been perfectly single, he would have 
struck a crushing blow, and then made his terms. 

To Arnim, Wallenstein proposed that the Saxon army 
should unite with his own, for the purpose of dictating 
such a peace to Germany as should secure an equal iolera- 
tion for Catholics and Protestants. All who had been un- 
justly dispossessed we1e to be reinstated in their rights. 
Sweden was to be pacified by being given German districts 
of importance. Should the emperor prove refractory, he 
must be intimidated. Ona later occasion, in a moment 
of great irritation, he produced a specific plan for a cam- 
paign against Ferdinand, and the Saxon general was 
despatched to the Swedish camp to win, if he could, the 
approval of Oxenstierna. These latter negotiations were 
broken off by Wallenstein of his own accord; either he 
repented or he feared being thwarted. Perhaps he recoiled 
before the thought of joining with a foreigner in such an 
enterprise, and it is certainly significant that, in another 
interview with Arnim, he declared that no lasting peace 
could be made until all foreign powers, such as Spain, France, 
and Sweden, should have been “kicked out” of the empire. 

So various, indeed, were Wallenstein’s plans, so inscru- 
table his real aims, that of no power did he win the con- 
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fidence. Sweden, Saxony, and France were all willing 
enough to urge him on; but they wished him to thoroughly 
commit himself, to accept for instance the Bohemian crown, 
before they could take him seriously. “Question him 
gearchingly and see how far he will go,” was the instruc- 
tion issued to Arnim by the court of Saxony. As for the 
emperor, he was not at all convinced at this time that ovents 
were not pursuing their proper course. But the capture of 
Ratisbon, which Bernard now accomplished, and Wallen- 
stein’s subsequent attitude, brought matters to a final crisis ; 
all that had been needed completely to undermine the 
great general’s influence was one serious military blundey. 

How often had Maximilian of Bavaria begged and im- 
plored that imperial forces should be sent to his assistance! 
First General Aldringen, then General Gallas had been 
stationed not far from the Bavarian frontier; but Wallen- 
stein had instructed each in turn to remain on the defen- 
sive. His own firm conviction was that Bernard of 
Weimar had no serious designs on Bavaria, but by his 
puzzling marches and counter-marches merely meant to 
entice away the bulk of the imperial army, and then to fall 
suddenly on Bohemia. It was here that he made his fatal 
error; before there was time to render assistance, Ratisbon 
had capitulated. 

Now came a series of incomprehensible moves, on Wal- 
lenstein’s part, that roused the impatience at Vienna to 
fever heat. IIe had at first written that he would march 
day and night until he had driven back the Duke of 
Weimar; in a council of war at Pilsen he had announced 
his intention of taking one hundred companies of the best 
cavalry and making an instant start. Then quickly came 
the news that he had renounced the attempt, and would 
go into winter quarters where he stood. Whether, as 
he claimed, his act was due to the impossibility of con- 
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ducting a successful campaign in the severe weather that 
had already set in, or whether hatred of Maximilian, or 
other personal reasons, held him back, can never now be 
ascertained. In vain Feidinand expostulated, and asked 
in any case to be more frequently consulted, lest it might 
seem that there was “another king in the land besides 
himself.” In answer to a distinct command to march 
against the enemy, or at any 1ate to leave Bohemia, which 
was being drained dry by the constant contributions, Wal- 
lenstein sent a letter, signed by his chief officers, stating 
that a winter campaign, or even the taking up of winter 
quarters in an enemy’s country, would mean the ruin of 
the army. The great general was growing more and more 
reckless; when Ferdinand gaye some simple orders to 
Colonel Suys, who was stationed in Austria, Wallenstein 
countermanded them, and ieleased the inferior officers from 
the duty of obedience. 

By this time Wallenstein’s last friends at Vienna had 
deserted him; his appeal to the army was savagely criti- 
cised, and Maximilian of Bavaria openly urged the emperor 
no longer to be dependent on the freaks, humors, and 
passions of sucha man. The most active of his enemies 
was the Spanish envoy, Ofiate, who was embittered by the 
opposition to the army sent under Feria to guard the way 
to the Netherlands, 

The knowledge that his fall was imminent, the deter- 
mination not to bear quietly a second dismissal, drove 
Wallenstein into his last and most desperate courses. 
Flying messengers were sent to the French and to the 
Saxons to announce that now the mask would really be 
laid aside. With feverish impatience, Wallenstein awaited 
the coming of Feuquiére and Arnim, the two ambassadors 
on whom he had pinned his faith. He was never to know 
that Louis XIII. had taken up his cause with enthusiasm, 
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and had sent him an offer to pay him a million francs 
yearly, from the moment when he should have struck a 
blow at one of Ferdinand’s provinces. The elector of 
Saxony took time to consult with George William of 
Brandenburg, and Arnim, also, arrived too late. As [or 
Bernard of Weimar, who was also’ approached, he refused 
still to believe in Wallenstein’s sincerity. 

Wallenstein, in the meantime, had moved his troops 
around so as to have in his neighborhood those whom he 
could most trust. Among the higher officers he was abso- 
lutely sure of his field marshal, Illow, and of the generals 
Kinsky and Terzky, the latter of whom was his brother-in- 
law. He hoped that many more would hold to him for the 
sake of their own advantage; no one else was so able as he 
to assure their back pay, and the return of the large out- 
lays made by them for recruiting purposes. When Illow 
intentionally spread the report that Wallenstein meant to 
resign, there was an outbreak of grief and indignation, and 
he was warmly urged to remain. He declared, apparently 
reluctantly, that he would do so, if the olticors would stand 
by him so long as he remained in the emperor's service, 
and not allow him to be put upon or insulted. The next 
day, on the 12th of January, 1634, at a banquet held at 
Illow’s house; when the wine had passed freely, it was 
determined that this agreement should be committed to 
writing and should be signed by those present. Each and 
all thus pledged themselves to stand by their beloved com- 
mander, and to “ sacrifice for him the last drop of their blood.” 
But even before the guests departed the omission of the 
clause “so long as he should remain in the emperor’s ser- 
vice,” was noticed ; contentions arose which led to a wild scene, 
and windows, chairs, and benches were brokon. Terzkyissaid 
to have drawn his sword and threatened to cut in pieces any 
enemy of the generalissimo, whereupon Piccolomini, hitherto 
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Wallenstein’s warmest friend, and regarded by him with a 
superstitious reverence on account of some secret of his 
nativity, cried out in his own vernacular, “ O traditore !2” 

Even yet Wallenstein cannot be said to have descended 
to the lowest depths of treason. He was false to his em- 
peror, but not false to his country. He still kept firmly in 
view his cherished project of imposing upon Germany a 
wholesome and advantageous peace. For this he labored 
to the last; for this, in part at least, he had sinned. Four 
days before the banquet at Pilsen he confided his plans to 
a Bohemian refugee named Schlieff, who afterward drew 
up a protocol of what he had been told. The French, 
although their money would be welcome, were not to be 
allowed to cross the Rhine; they were to be compensated 
at the cost of the Spaniards in Italy. The Swedes were to 
be given as little as possible, the Palatinate to be restored 
to the family of its former owner. The chief sufferer was 
to be Maximilian of Bavaria, at whose*cost a number of 
restitutions and rewards were to be granted. 

The news of the happenings at the banquet in Pilsen, re- 
moved from the court of Vienna its last doubts and its last 
compunctions. It was determined to watch for the proper 
moment for informing the officers and soldiers that they 
were released from their obedience to Wallenstein; as yet 
three generals only — Aldringen, Gallas, and Piccolomini 
— were taken into the emperor's confidence, and told to seize 
the person of their commander-in-chief, if possible, and 
bring him to trial. The greatest secrecy was observed in 
the whole matter. An envoy sent by Aldringen to Vienna 
to ask for money to appease the soldiers, and, in general, 
for further instructions, did not dare to enter the city, but 
transacted his business through Ofiate beyond the gates. 
After the interview, the Spanish ambassador hurried to 
Ferdinand, whom he found already in a state of intense 
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fear and excitement, and wrested from him aif order, which 
was at once conveyed to Aldringen’s messenger, that Wal- 
lenstein was to be taken, living or dead. The emperor has 
been charged with rank deceitfulness for continuing, even 
after this, to correspond, on apparently friendly terms, with 
the man whose death-warrant he had already issued. It can 
only be answered that Wallenstein’s conduct was equally 
underhanded. In his letters to Vienna he wrote of his 
young master, Ferdinand’s son, as his own natural suc; 
cessor, and told how glad he would be to raise him in the’ 
saddle and then kiss the stirrup and depart. He called his 
officers together a second time at Pilsen, declared that his 
only intention was to bring about the longed-for peace, and 
once more secured their promise of loyalty, on the express 
understanding that nothing was to be undertaken against 
the Emperor’s person or power, or against the Roman 
Catholic religion. A protestation to this same effect was 
signed by Wallenstein and by thirty of his officers, and sent, 
to Vienna. Yet, at the same time, the Duke of Saxe-, 
Lavenburg, in Wallenstein’s name, was urging the em-' 
perox’s enemy, Bernard of Weimar, to advance his troops 
to the Bohemia frontier. 

On one pretext or another the general-in-chief had « 
assembled all jis troops at Prague; he was about to set out Butler. 
from Pilsen to put himself at their head, when the news 
came that the imperial order deposing him had been made 
public, and had been generally accepted. With a thousand 
riders, half of whom left him under way, Wallenstein 
quickly made for the little fortress of Eger, where was 
stationed one of Terzky’s regiments, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gordon, a Protestant Scotchman, whom he hoped 
easily to win to his side. The cavalcade was joined under 
way by Colonel Butler anda regiment of dragoons. Butler, 
a Catholic Irishman of good family, had already become 
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convinced that Wallenstein was a traitor, and now sent 
word to Piccolomini that though he had joined in the 
march to Eger, he was one of his Majesty’s truest and most 
upright soldiers. Piccolomini ordered him to éapture or to 
kill Wallenstein, and to return with him to Pilsen. But- 
ler had, in fact, obeyed the command even before the letter 
reached him. 

Wallenstein had tried to win over Gordon and his ser- 
geant Leslie by assuring them that Bernard of Weimar 

ywas on the way to his rescue; Illow and Terzky later sum- 

moned these two, together with Butler, to Illow’s quarters 
and urged them to declare themselves for Wallenstein. 
They refused ; but the two conspirators, thinking the better 
to persuade them over their wine, invited themselves to 
dine the same evening at Gordon’s quarters in the castle, 
They appeared accordingly, with Kinsky and Neumann, 
the latter Wallenstein’s secretary, and sat down to a feast 
ina niche of the great hall. Healths were drunk to the 
general-in-chief, and especially to his project of ceasing to 
be servant and becoming master. 

But, in the meantime, several officers and a hundred 
dragoons from Butler’s regiment had secretly been ad- 
fitted to the building. The dessert had just been served 
when, through two doors, they burst into the banquet room 
with a cry of “ Long live Emperor Ferdinand!” All four 
of the unfortunate adherents of Wallenstein were struck 
down ina moment; Illow had just time to c1y shame upon 
Gordon, and to challenge him to single combat. 

From the castle the soldiers hurried to Wallenstein’s 
own quarters, where an outdoor stairway led directly to 
his sleeping apartment. *His steward met them at the door, 
and began to chide them for disturbing his master, but with 
cries of “rogue,” “traitor,” and “ rebel” they broke down 
the door. As Wallenstein stood there, in his night clothes, 
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had been defeated at Tuttlingen and Freiburg, had then 
made extensive conquests, such as Spires, Mainz, and 
Worms, only to receive a crushing defeat at Mergentheim 
in the spring of 1645, when Mercy and John of Werth 
practically annihilated the infantry of Twrenne. A few 
months later the blow was returned at Allerheim, im the 
immediate neighborhood of Nérdlingen, where Mercy fell, 
vainly trying to retrieve the lost day. 

Apart from the military events, this last period of the 
Thirty Years’ War is remarkAble for the frequent and 
sudden changes of allegiance on the part of almost all the 
powers concerned in the struggle. Only France,’ Austria, 
and Sweden stood consistently to their colors; Denmark and 
Transylvania proved but fitful participants; Spain, weak- 
ened by internal troubles and by the loss of her fleet in 
Dutch waters, could render little aid in Germany, the new 
elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, who came to 
the throne in 1640, made ‘a. truce with the Swedes, and 
allowed them free passage through his lands; the Duke of 
Wirtemberg was a secret friend of the French, and ac- 
cepted a pension from them, while the Saxon elector entered 
into a strange agreement with the Swedes, by which he gave 
up Leipzig and Torgau, but was allowed to send regiments 
to the emperor's aid. 

:, It remained to be seen what test the loyalty of Maxi- 
Silian of Bayaria would withstand, and on him, now, 
French and Swedes alike turned and concentrated their 
attention. Wrangel, Torstenson’s successor, had marched 
fiom Bohemia to Thuringia, thence north to the Weser, 
where he had taken Héxter and Paderborn; he now united 
at{Fritzlar with Turenne, and together they started off by 
thé, most direct road for Maximilian’s dominions. They 
took Donauwérth, but were forced to retire from Augsburg, 
retyrning, however, on a plundering and ravaging expedi- 
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accordingly, and all the superior officers were beheaded ; 
while of the subalterns and common soldiers every tenth 
man was hung to a tree by the roadside. 

The outcome of this second battle of Breitenfeld placed 
Leipzig at the mercy of Torstenson , but, as imperial reén- 
forcements arrived, he retired once more to Bohemia, fol- 
lowed by General Gallas, to whom the emperor had given 
the chief command. The entry of Denmark into the 
struggle in September, 16438, gave a new direction to events ; 
Torstenson, bidden by the §wedish government to march 
against the Danes in Schleswig Holstein, cleared that 
whole province of the enemy, and advanced to the borders of 
Jutland; while Gallas, sent by the emperor to the aid of the 
Danish king, appeared in Holstein in the following year. 

Of all the disastrous undertakings of this whole period, 
this campaign of Gallas was about the worst. He had 
started out with some eighteen or twenty thousand men, 
but, chiefly, through his own carelessness and hesitancy, — 
which can only be accounted for by accepting the report 
that he was daily intoxicated, —he lost all but two thou- 
sand, as many falling on the march as in the engagements ab- 
Magdeburg and Jiiterbog. The remnant turned up finally 
in Bohemia, where they joined a new army which had been 
raised by the emperor's own personal efforts, and placed 
under the command of Hatzfeld. Torstenson defeated 
Hatzfeld in the fierce battle of Jankan, and Ferdinand 
ITI.’s very throne seemed in jeopardy. By the end of 
the year 1645, Wrangel, Torstenson’s successor, had in his 
hands the whole of northern Bohemia and a chain of for- 
tified places extending as far as the Danube. 

During all this time, French armies had been fighting 
with equal zeal, but with varied success, on the Rhine and 
Neckar, as well as in the Spanish Netherlands, where they 
had gained the truly magnificent victory of Rocroi. They 
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of the country ; that no remedy could now avail; that an 
executioner was needed, not a physician ! 

For a moment it seemed as though that executioner 
were at the very gates. Banér was suddenly seized with 
the idea of descending upon Ratisbon, taking captive the 
emperor, and putting the diet to flight. Ife encamped on 
the opposite side of the Danube, and commenced bombard- 
ing the city; he intended on the following day to cross 
on the ice and complete his hardy undertaking. Even in 
those days of continual surprises this was a feat to set 
Europe agog; but it was one that, unfortunately, Banér 
was unable to accomplish. In the night there came a 
heavy thaw, the ice broke up, and the golden opportu- 
nity vanished forever. Banér withdrew to Bohemia and 
thence to Saxony, where he died within four months, in 
consequence, it is said, of his intemperate habits. 

One good result the Diet of Ratisbon did finally accom- 
plish: it was decreed that a congress should assemble at 
Miinster and Osnabriick, and at the same time a deputy 
diet at Frankfort, to see what could be done in the way 
of a settlement. It was the first faint glimmering of the 
dawn of peace, though numberless small baitles were first 
to be fought. Banér’s place was taken by Linnard, 
Torstenson, the last good general of the school of 
Gustavus Adolphus. In the year 1642 he marched from 
Brunswick to the emperor's hereditary lands, took a number 
of towns in Bohemia and Moravia, then turned suddenly 
and, joining with Wrangel and Kénigsmark, settled down 
before Leipzig. Here, on the very spot where Gustavus 
Adolphus had gained his first great victory, eleven years 
before, the imperial forces were again put to flight; 
according to the commanders, Piccolomini and Archduke 
Leopold, the whole fault lay with Colonel Mandlot’s repi- 
ment, which had been the first to run. Mandlot himself, 
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reduced the garrison to the necessity of slaughtering chil. 
dren and eating the bodies of the fallen. When the surren- 
der of the town became known, he was hailed as a second 
Gustavus, and the news of his success infused a dif- 
ferent spirit into the whole Protestant-Swedish party. 
All the greater was the gloom cast by his sudden death, 
and it was darkly hinted that French poison had been at 
work. 

Although Bernard’s death afforded a breathing space to 
the emperor, it did nothing toward bringing to an end this 
frightful, universal war. The Swedish general, Banér, 
had meanwhile wreaked terrible retribution upon Sax- 
ony for having concluded the Peace of Prague, and had 
crowned his work by a victory over the elector at Witt- 
stock; but by the end of the year 1637+he had been forced 
back on Stettin. By this time Catholics and Protestants 
alite were urging that a diet be called, to settle the dif 
ferences at home, and to provide for driving out the foreign 
enemies. Such a diet—the first that had been held in 
twenty-seven years— met at Ratisbon in 1640, and the chief 
subject discussed was that of a general amnesty. But 
{rom Ahe first, it was all too plain that the worst enemy 
La’Peace was the emperor himself, with his exclusively 
Austrian and Spanish interests. It was in vain that even 
Maximilian of Bavaria urged him to change his policy 
and adopt one more national, more German. During the 
progress of this diet, and by no mere coincidence, there 
appeared a writing by one Hippolytus a Lapide (in reality 
the Swede Chemnitz), which aroused intense excitement, 
and greatly influenced public opinion. It was entitled On 
the State of Things in our Roman-German Empire, was a 
study on the ultimate source of the supreme authority, 
and wound up with the crushing conclusion, that the sway 
of the Hapsburgs had always proved fatal to the progress 
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they were to abandon the Swedish alliance and xeceive in 
return some few concessions with regard to the Edict of 
Restitution. Two ygars later the votes of these two 
electors turned the scale in favor of the young Ferdi- 
nand as king of the Romans, and the death of the old 
emperor brought him almost immediately to the imperial 
throne, as Ferdinand III. 

The war by this time had entered inio an entircly new 
phase, for Louis XIII. of France had placed himself at the 
head of the enemies of the house of Hapsburg. Alter 
the battle of Nérdlingen, Sweden and the Heilbronn 
league had been willing to pay Richclieu almost any price 
for his aid, and had agreed to lot him have Alsace in return 
for 12,000 men and a half a million francs. In May, 1635, 
France formally declared war,against Spain, closed a treaty 
with the Dutch, who were to attack the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and propared to throw not 12,000, but 182,000 men 
into the field. It will be seen how this action changed the 
fundamental nature of the struggle; the religious question 
was thrust entirely into the background, forthe Catholic king 
had certainly no desire to see the triumph of Protestant 
tenets. Both France and Sweden were openly fighting for 
territory, and the chief occupation of their troops was 
ravaging and plundering Germany. 

Bernard of Weimar allowed himself to be regularly 
taken into the pay of the French king; his roward was to 
be a yearly salary of two hundred thousand franes, a large 
pension at the end of the war, and, eventually, the posses- 
sion of Alsace ; in addition his army was to be subsidized, 
and also an agreement made that, in case of his capture, no 
peace should ever be signed that did not include his libera- 
tion. He was treated, however, as a mere hireling, and his 
thraldom at last became so irksome that he cast it off. 
His great achievement was the siege of Breisach, where he 
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leaning against a table, and saw the halberds pointed against 
him, he opened his arms wide, and bowed as though to 
receive the blows. The Ivish captain Devereux stabbed 
him squarely in the breast. The long career was ended that 
had promised so much, and accomplished so little. His 
murderers gloried in their deed, which, according to the 
sentiment of the time, was a just and righteous one. They 
were richly and publicly rewarded by Ferdinand, who con- 
fiscated the immense wealth of Wallenstein, and bestowed 
it upon his own officers and soldiers. The power that had 
shaken the throne, and seemed about to transform Germany 
thus melted into nothingness. The original estates of Fried- 
land were given to General Gallas. In the light of future 
events, of the unexampled misery and wretchedness to 
which Germany was still, by fourteen years of the most 
wasting and demoralizing warfare, to be reduced, one can- 
not help wishing, that the one man who was capable of 
making head against greedy and insolent foreigners, had 
continued to control affairs, even at the cost of the legiti- 
mate, but thoroughly incapable, Hapsburg ruler. There 
are things that are worse for a country than a violent 
change of government. 

After the death of Wallenstein there is little in the 
purely military events of the Thirty Years’ Way to interest 
the modern reader. The young Ferdinand, aided by the 
Cardinal Infant of Spain, recaptuyed Ratisbon, and inflicted 
a decisive defeat on Bernard of Weimar at Nérdlingen ; 
indeed, to the outcome of this latter battle it may be as- 
cribed that South Germany was to remain almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. “It was so bad it could not have been 
worse,” so Bernard announced his own defeat to the 
Swedish chancellor. Soon afterward, in 1635, the electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg withdrew from the war, and 
concluded with the emperor the Peace of Prague, by which 
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have two wives, and forbade any one under sixty to become 
a monk. A blow was struck at various industries from 
which they did not recover for a whole century. The 
grand old Hansa came to its death in these days; the ex- 
ports of Danzig amounted, in 1619, to over a hundred 
thousand tons, in 1659, to a little more than five hundred. 
Had the potato not come into use at this time as an article 
of food, the general misery would doubtless have been even 
greater. The demoralization of the people at large is 
shown in various ways, in the decline of art, of literature, 
and of learning, but above all in the.senseless aping of the 
foreigner. Each little court tried to copy Versailles, and 
spent the money that should have gone to healing the wounds 
of war, in senseless luxury; the language becomes almost 
another tongue, so interlarded ‘1s it with French phrases; 
questions of etiquette now regularly play a prominent part 
in the discussions of the diets. Shall the ordinary princes 
sit on red or, like the electors, on green chairs? Shall their 
lackeys wear gold or silver lace? Shall their wives be 
asked to take a fautewil or merely a tabouret? Ata great 
festival held at Nuremberg in 1650, to celebrate the prog- 
ress of the measures for carrying out the different agree- 
ments, it was five hours after dinner was announced before 
the unfortunate guests could be seated in the proper order. 

Then, indeed, at this historic feast, be it said to their 
credit, they thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Piccolomini, 
who had previously been serenaded at his house by fifteen 
hundred boys on hobby horses, was one of the most promi- 
nent men present; but Wrangel was also there, and many 
of the generals had stood over against each other in the 
field. Like young schoolboys, they engaged once more in 
a rollicking game of war, chased each other round the table, 
and then perambulated the town, until their colonel laugh- 
ingly dismissed them, with the reminder that peace had 
been declared. 
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sword are to rest unwielded; but he cannot forget his 
country’s ruined castles, her cities heaped with foul rubbish, 
her fields that are like tangled thickets, her grayes so full of 
heroes. And, indeed, over large portions of the land there 
hung the desolation of the Dead Sea. It has been proved 
that many of the countless details of horror that have come 
down to us are exaggerated, are tinged with a melancholy 
desire to make things seem worse than they actually were. 
But even the most sober statistics show that men and 
women were reduced to the state of the lowest animals, that 
cannibalism was rife in various quarters, that morality was 
an unknown quantity. What better evidence of the utter 
lawlessness of the soldiery can be wanted than the famous 
order of General Banér to his officers to treat the nobles, 
burgomasters, and other n tables (from whose forced con- 
tributions he hoped to grow rich) with kicks and blows 
and insults of all kinds, “like dogs, slaves, and serfs!” 
Recruiting for the army had become the merest mercenary 
speculation; robbers and criminals of all kinds had flocked 
to the camps, where alone in the whole length and breadth 
of the wretched land a semblance of plenty could be found. 
Here, after a victory, soldiers could have been seen strutting 
about in gaudy clothes that had been found among tho 
booty, or revelling with the bestial crowd of camp-followers. 
Toward the end of the war the proportion of these had 
assumed truly hideous dimensions at the battle of Zus- 
marshausen, in 1648, there were prosent on the side of the 
emperor thirty-four thousand combatants and one hundred 
andtwenty-seven thousand women, children, and useless men! 

The loss of life, due directly to the war, has been placed 
by the lowest estimate at one-third of the whole population; 
some districts were turned into such total deserts that the 
most heroic means had to be taken to repeople them. A 
local diet in Franconia gave permission for every man to 
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centred and bigoted to the last, bitterly opposed the 
measure. 

Altogether, the sentiment had gained ground that there 
must be mutual toleration in every way. Though the 
rulers might choose the form of faith, they were bound to 
give dissenters a period of th ee years in which to dispose 
of their property before emigrating, and they were com- 
pelled to exercise consideration in many ways even for those 
who remained. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria, indeed, 
Ferdinand made no lasting concessions. He felt, and per- 
haps rightly, that Protestant communities would always 
side with his own enemies, and he was determined not to 
have them in his neighborhood. In Silesia he gave permis- 
sion to build Protestant churches in certain specified towns. 

Before the congress separated it gave its sanction to 
some important political changes that had long been accom- 
plished facts, such as the independence of Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, and then struck a decided blow at the 
prestige of the Roman church. Although the extreme 
Catholic party was furious at the concessions to the Prot- 
estants, and Pope Innocent X. questioned the right of 
founding an eighth electorate without his sanction, the 
instrument of peace declared expressly that no contradic- 
tion on the, part of the church or of any secular power 
should interfere with its validity. The Pope accordingly 
condemned the Peace of Westphalia, as a predecessor had 
once condemned the Magna Charta. ° 

With the signing of the great treaty on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1648, the long reign of terror in Germany was brought 
toa close. No wonder the jubilations knew no end; no 
wonder that the poets of the time broke into song like so 
many liberated birds. Paul Gerhard, the best of them all, 
gives fervent thanks to God that the noble word of peace 
and joy has sounded, and that the murderous spear and 
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Sweden and the German Protestants hold out for a return 
to the state of things that had existed at the very beginning 
of the war. The Swedish government had practically 
pledged itself to restore, their lands to the thousands of 
Bohemian refugees who had done good service in its ranks; 
but here the emperor remained firm — his minister Traut- 
mannsdorf, who was acting in his name, declared that not 
even the miseries of a Stockholm prison could reduce him 
to consider such a proposal. Nor would it have been pos- 
sible, with the best of wills, to reverse all that had been 
done in these thirty years. The most that Ierdinand 
would grant for Bohemia was, that those who had been 
driven out since 1680 might have their lands restored. 

For the empire at large it proved an even more difficult 
question to ix upon this so-called normal year whereby to 
test the title to property. Back of the Edict of Restitution 
the emperor was willing to go, but not back of that arrange- 
ment by which the upper Palatinate had been given to 
Maximilian of Bavaria. That would have brought Ferdi- 
nand once more to the condition of owing Maximilian the 
immense debt for which his father had pledged his Austrian 
possessions. By way of a compromise the year 1624 was 
finally chosen, The question of providing for the heirs of 
the Winter King, was solved by giving the lower or Rhine 
Palatinate to the young Charles Louis, for whose bencfit 
an eighth electorate was then created, the arrangement tu 
lapse with the extinction of eithor line. 

Toward the end of the term of session, as the emperor, 
in consequence of his severo defeats, grew move and more 
pliant, a number of important measures were rushed through 
the congress without delay. The elector of Brandenburg 
was the successful pr omoter of a plan for placing Calvinists, 
once and for all, on the same plane as the orthodox Lu- 
therans; and he gained his point, even though Saxony, self- 
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million indemnity to an ultimate five million. Originally, 
too, she had claimed for her queen a vote in the German 
college of electors, and the possession of all Silesia, the apple 
of Ferdinand’s eye. The emperor, on the other hand, had 
done everything to save the fortress of Breisach from falling 
into the clutches of France. He hadevensuggested levelling 
it to the ground. But Mazarin was inexorable; not in vain 
had he bribed the greater number of the German princes. 
Nor could Ferdinand himself now afford to relinquish the 
proffer of the French cardinal’s good offices in paring down 
the demands of Sweden. 

Of all the clauses of the peace, none was more ambig- 
uous than the one relating to the French frontier. The 
nature of the rights to be enjoyed over Alsace, and es- 
pecially over the ten free cities of the empire that lay 
within that province, were couched in such ambiguous 
terms, and hedged in by so many restrictive and mutually 
negatory clauses, that either party might consider itself the 
actual possessor. Full sovereignty was to be granted to 
France, saving the allegiance due to the empire! It is be- 
lieved now that this vagueness was in part intentional; 
though few could have dreamed of the evils that were to 
arise in the next half century, when a French king, with 
very decided views as to the benefits of absolute ownership, 
was to take the matter in hand. 

As might have been expected, the hardest questions of 
all to settle, proved to be those concerning religious tolera- 
tion, and the restoration of lands appropriated by the one 
church or the other. Around the old provision known as 
the reservatum eeclesiastteum a whole diplomatic battle was 
waged; it was finally decided to retain the measure, but to 
make it as applicable to Protestants who turned Catholic 
as it was the other way. In any case, the convert to the 
other faith must renounce his former holding. Long did 
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principalities and little republics, the number of which 
reached to nearly three hundred, claimed, and obtained for 
themselves, the right to coin money, raise armies, and close 
alliances, besides the privilege of being consulted in matters 
of general government. Without their consent, the em- 
peror might not declare war nor make peace, nor even order 
the building of a fortress, save on his own lands, 
Questions of etiquette played a great part in the Congress 
and led to interminable disputes, nor, absurd as they seem 
now, were they then without real significance. It was but 
one step from denying a man his due equality, to turning a 
deaf ear to his just demands. Disputes as to first visits, 
seats in the hall of assembly, titles aud other marks of dis- 
tinction, all received the most serious consideration. The 
papal nuncio demanded the loftiest place of all, nor would 
the imperial envoy sit on a level with the ambassador of 
France. The latter again was obliged to yield to the 
Venetian representative, who insisted, when leaving him 
after a visit, on being accompanied the whole way to his 
carriage, and not merely halfway down the path. No 
sooner had this weighty matter been decided in favor of 
Venice, than the Netherlands put in a similar claim. The 
right to be called “ your Excellency” was urged and dis- 
puted at infinite lengths by this and that envoy, On certain 
such matters the French and the Spaniards failed to come 
to any other agreement than that, with their whole suites, 
they should avoid each other on every public occasion. 
The difficulties as to these mere questions of form were 
but the mildest prelude to the haggling and bargaining, 
the recriminations and obstructions, when it came to active 
business. Each of the powers concerned had placed its 
demands many times higher than there was any possibility 
of realizing. Many months passed while Sweden was 
being screwed down from her ruinous demand of a twenty 
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boundary from the Palatinate south 1o Switzerland. The 
religious differences were settled on the basis of the Peace 
of Augsburg, each ruler enjoying “autonomy,” being al- 
lowed, that is, to decide for himself what form of faith his 
subjects should follow. Germany was to continue nomi- 
nally an empire, within which, however, each state was to 
enjoy the utmost possible degree of independence. 

But what bald statement of results can possibly convey 
an idea of the stirring issues that were joined, and the 
diplomatic victories that were won and lost at Minster and 
Osnabruck? Ten whole months were spent in settling pre- 
liminary questions alone: such as, what powers should be 
admitted to the Congress; what matters should be treated; 
whether the papers and authorizations of individual mem- 
bers were in order; and what should be the rules of 
precedence. 

The emperor had fought hard to have the empire repre- 
sented at the Congress as a unit, and also to have matters 
which pertained solely to the internal welfare of Germany 
reserved for a German diet. But the Hapsburg character 
was too well known, and German diets, in which Catholics 
were apt to predominate, had hitherto been none too suc- 
cessful in settling religious differences. Itis perfectly true, 
this calling in of foreign powers to sit as judges between 
the throne and its princes, was a humiliation such as no 
other of the great powers of Europe had ever been under 
the necessity of enduring. It was to avoid such a contin- 
gency that Henry IV. had dragged himself up the frosty 
slope of Canossa, and had stood barefooted, like a beggar, 
before Gregory VII. But now there was no remedy. 
Wallenstein might have helped matters; Ferdinand III. 
could not. By the will of Sweden and France, accordingly, 
each petty state was instructed to send its own ambassa- 
dors ; therewith Germany’s fate was sealed. The different 
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war had changed his policy from time to time, and had 
greatly delayed the work of peace. But of late the defeats 
had been growing too frequent, and now a Swedish army 
under Charles Gustavus of Pfalz Zwiebriicken, the new 
generalissimo and future king of Sweden, stood at the 
gates of Prague. The Hradschin and the whole quarter 
surrounding it had been taken, and the immeasurably rich 
art collections carried away; but, in consequence of the 
stubborn resistance of the city proper, a temporary truce 
had been signed. At this juncture the news came that the 
last signature had been affixed to the treaty of peace; the 
war ceased where it had begun, under the walls of Prague, 
after having made the rounds of Europe. 

The double assembly that sat from 1644 to 1648 — the 
Catholic powers at Miinster, the Protestant at Osnabruck — 
brought forth finally an instrument of peace, which desery- 
edly ranks as a landmark in European history. It shows 
the end of one whole era and the beginning of modern 
times. It settled three questions of cardinal importance : 
What were to be the future boundaries of the continental 
states? What balance could be struck between two faiths 
that had hitherto fought each other to the knife? and, 
lastly, What was to be the future of Germany ?—Was aon 
emperor to be able to inflict upon it again such miseries as 
it had just been through ? 

The boundary problem was solved by giving to Sweden, 
besides an indemnity, the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden 
and the half of Pomerania, includings a trip on the east- 
ern bank of the Oder, which placed the control of that 
stream and of all the bays and islands at its mouth, in 
Swedish hands. France’s share was — in addition to Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which she had practically owned since 
1552 — Alsace with Breisach, the Sundgau, and the right 
of garrisoning Philipsburg. The Rhine was thus the new 
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tion, that brought them to the gates of Munich. Almost 
all Bavaria was in their hands, and in January, 1647, they 
took Bregenz, whither all the treasure and supplies from 
the rich Swabian monasteries had been brought together for 
safe keeping. Maximilian, for the moment, was in despair; 
he had long been listening to tempting offers from France, 
and he now signed a treaty by which the enemy was to va- 
cate Bavaria in return for some Swabian fortresses. In 
vain had the emperor tried to deter him from this step; 
the elector showed that he meant his defection seriously, 
and when John of Werth tried to hurry with the remnants of 
the Bavarian army to the emperor’s side, Maximilian declared 
him an outlaw. After a few months, however, Maximilian 
found that the new alliance did not bring him the peace 
and quiet for which he longed. The aging prince, who, 
directly and indirectly, had been the cause of so much evil, 
was under the ban of a bitter retribution from which there 
was no esvape. The renewal of his flegiance to the em- 
peror brought down upon him, ‘ m 1648, a fresh attack 
of the Swedes and French. It came to a sharp battle at 
Zusmarshausen, where the imperialists and Bavarians lost 
two thousand men, and the strong-box as well, that con- 
tained all the pay for their troops. Completely hors de 
combat, the imperial general, Gronsfeld, withdrew to the 
extreme eastern boundary of Bavaria, and Maximilian fled 
to Salzburg. The enemy rioted at will in his cities, vil- 
lages, and castles, until at last, in the summer, John of 
Werth and Piccolomini appeared with a new army and 
drove them from the Inn to the Isar, eventually compelling 
them to cross the Lech. 

Ferdinand’s spirit by this time was almost broken. Dur- 
ing the long negotiations at Mtinster and Osnabriick, his 
ambassador, Trautmannsdorf, had stood out bravely for 
what he deemed his master’s rights. The events of the 
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1125-1187 


1138-1254 
1188-1152 


1152-1190 


1190-1197 


1198 
1198-1208 


1198-1215 


1215-1250 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Lothar of Saxony: crowned einperor by Inno- 
cent II. (1188); gives the North Mark to Albert 
the Bear (1184); Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Norbert founds the Cistercian order, 


Tur Tourenstauren Kines ano Emprroxs.” 


Comad III: struggle with the Guelphs; 


Henry the Lion gives up Bavaria and receives 


Saxony, but (1156) receives back Bavaria minus 
the East Maik, which becomes the duchy of 
Austiia; Conrad’s crusade (1147-1149). 

Frederick Barbarossa: crowned emperor by 
Adrian IV. (1155); subdues northern Italy 
(1158-1162); Pope Alexander III. (1159-1181) ; 
Frederick’s triumph over the Pope spoilt by pes- 
tilence in Rome (1167); defeat at Legnano, at 
the hands of the Milanese (1176); Peace of 
Venice (1177) with Alexander III.; fall of 
Tleny the Lion and subdivision of the duchy 
of Saxony (1180); Bavaria comes to the Wit- 
telsbachs (1180), but Styria is joined to Austria; 
Peace of Constance (1183) with the Lombard 
cities; great Diet at Mainz (1181); marriage 
of Henry VI. with Constance of Naples and 
Sicily (1186); crusade of Fredorick (1189- 
1190). 

Henry VI.: crowned emperor (1191); holds 
Richard of England captive (1192-1104); con- 
quers Naples and Sicily (1194). 

Double election (Philip of Swabia and 
Otto IV.). ; 1 

Philip of Swabia: cane tho of Wit- 
telsbach. ae 

Otto IV.: crowned emperor "eld by Tono- 
cent TIT. (1198-1216); under thayban (1211); 
conquered by Philip Angustus of France, at 
Bouvines (1214); died (1218), 

Frederick II.: founding of the Fianciscan 
and Dominican orders (1216-1223); Frederick 
crowned emperor (1220); goes on crusade 
(1228-1229) ; the Sachsenspiegel (¢. 1280); con- 
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quest of Prussia by the Teutonic Order (1231- 
1283); killing of Conrad of Marburg (1233); 
Frederick at war with the popes and the Lom- 
bard cities (1237-1250); defeat of the Mongols 
at Liegnitz (1241); Council of Lyons (1245) — 
Frederick deposed by Innocent IV.; death of 
Henry Raspe, anti-king (1247); William of 
Holland, anti-king (1247-1258). 

Conrad IV.: Rhine Confederation (1254). 

Interregnum: Double election, Richard of 
Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile (1257); Charles 
of Anjou conquers Naples (1266); defeat of 
Conradin at Tagliacozzo (1268). 

Age of Chivalry: influence of crusades; in- 
crease in power of the church; the Inquisition 
in Germany; duties, ideals, and training of a 
knight; the tournament; trial by combat; de- 
votion to woman, decline of knighthood. 

Kines rrom Dirrerent Ilouses. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg: battle of Dornkrut 
against Ottocar of Bohemia (1278); investiture 
of Hapsburgs with Austrian lands (1282); end 
of Christian rule in the Orient (1291); false 
Fredericks. 

Adolphus of Nassau: battle of Gollheim 
(1298). 

Albert of Austria: dealings with the electors; 
Pope Boniface VIII. (1294-1803); Pope Clem- 
ent V. (1805-1814); Albert murdered by John 
the Parricide (1808); Babylonian captivity of 
the Papacy in Avignon (1305-1876). 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg: unsuccessful in- 
terference in Italy; crowned emperor in Rome 
(1812). 

Double election (Louis TV., the Bavarian, 
and Frederick ITI., the Fair, of Austria). 

Louis IV,, the Bavarian: struggle with Pope 
John XXII. (1316-133) ; the Defensor Pacis of 
Marsilius of Padua (1323); Brandenburg falls 
to the Wittelsbachy (1823); crowned emperor 
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122-126 
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127-129 
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1814-1830 


1846-1878 


1378-1410 


1400-1410 


1410-1487 
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in Rome (1328); Pope Benedict XII. (1334- 
1842); assembly ef electors at Rense (1338); 
the ‘[yrol won for Bavaria by marriage of 
young Louis with Margaret Maultasch (1342); 
Pope Clement VI. (1312-1382). 

Frederick the Fair: the Swiss defeat Leo- 
pold of Austria at Morgarten (1815); Frederick 
defeated and taken prisoner at Miihldorf (1822). 

Charles IV.: chosen in opposition to Louis 
the Bavarian; struggle with the Wittelsbachs 
on account of Brandenburg; founding of the 
University of Prague (1848); the Black Death 
(1318); persecution of the Jews; Gunther of 
Schwarzburg as anti-king (1849) ; imperial coro- 
nation in Rome by papal legates (1355); the 
Golden Bull (1356) ; crowned king of Burgundy 
at Arles (1865); founding: of the University of 
Vienna by Duke Rudolph IV. (1865); second 
Italian expedition (1867-1860); Charles acquires 
Brandenburg (1373); election of Wenceslaus as 
king of the Romans (1876); founding of the 
Swabian League of cities (1876); outbreak of 
the great schism in the church (1878), Urban VI. 
in Rome, Clement VII. in Avignon, 

Wenceslaus: battle of Sempach (1886); Sigis- 
mund, brother of Wenceslaus, becomes king 
of Iungary (1387); deposition of Wenceslaus 
(1400). 

Rupert of the Palatinate: campaign against 
Milan (1401-1402); Council of Pisa (1409) de- 
poses Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII, elects 
Alexander V.; founding of the University of 
Leipzig, after defection from Prague (1409); 
battle of Tannenberg between Teutonic Order 
and Poland (1410); three emperors. 

Sigismund (also king of IIungary): the Holy 
Veme; the Teutonic Order, its development and 
decline; battle of Tannenberg (1410); civic 
life; Hanseatic League; Brandenburg given 
to Frederick of [lohenzollern (1415); Council 
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of Constance (1414-1418); deposition of Pope 
John XXIII. (1415); buying of John Inss 
(1415); election of Pope Martin V. (1417); 
Uussite war (1420-1431); battle of Tauss (1451); 
Saxony given to the House of Wettin (1423); 
Council of Basel (1431-1119); the Prague 
Compactates (1133); Sigismund’s coronation 
as emperor (1433); battle of Lipan (1434); 
Sigismund recognized as King of Bohemia 
(1436); Pope Eugenius IV. (1441-1147) trans- 
fers Council of Basel to Ferrara (1437). 

Tue Emrcrors or tux Ilouse or Ilars- 
BURG. 

Albert II. 

Frederick II[.: Concordat of Vienna with 
Pope Nicholas V. (1448); invention of printing, 
by John Gutenberg; Frederick crowned em- 
peror (1452); conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks (1453); Austria becomes an arch- 
duchy (1453); Pope Pius II. (2ineas Sylvius) 
(1458-1461); Matthias Corvinus, king of Ilun- 
gary (1458-1490); Peace of Thorn (1466); 
Teutonic Order in bondage to Poland, West 
Prussia a part of Poland; Charles the Bold, of 
Burgundy, fights battles of Granson, Murten, 
and Nancy (1476-1477); Maximilian of Austria 
weds Mary of Burgundy (1477); death of Mary 
of Burgundy (1482); birth of Luther (1483); 
division of Saxony between the Ernestine and 
Albertine lines (1485); election of Maximil- 
jan as emperor of the Romans (1486); division 
of the [lohenzollerns into the Brandenburg 
and the Franconian lines (1486); elector Fred- 
erick the Wise of Saxony (1486-1525); Bohemia 
and Hungary have the same king — Vladislav 
(1490); heritage treaty with Austria (1491); 
discovery of America (1492). 

Marimilian I: Wiirtemberg becomes a duchy 
(1495); Diet of Worms (1495) establishes per- 
petual peace, imperial Chamber Court and “com- 
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mon penny”; wars of Maximilian in Italy and 
against France (1496-1517); marriage of Philip, 
Maximilian’s son, with Joanna of Spain (1496) ; 
Maximilian’s war with the Swiss cantons (1499) ; 
Diet of Augsburg establishes Reichsregiment 
(1500); Maximilian takes title of “Roman em- 
peror elect” (1508); Erasmus, Praise of folly 
(1509); Reuchlin’s feud with the Dominicans of 
Cologne (1510); Pope Leo X. (1513-1521); Fran- 
cis I. of France conquers Milan by the battle 
of Marignano (1515); the Epistole Virerum Ob- 


* scurorum (1515); Luther posts his theses (1517); 


Philip of Hesse (1518-1567); Luther’s hearing 
at Augsburg (1518); Duke Ulrich of Wurtem- 
berg driven out by the Swabian League (1519); 
disputation at Leipzig (1519); German life on 
the eve of the Reformation. 

Charles V.: Luther’s three great writings ; 
the burning of the papal bull (1520); the Diet 
of Worms condemns Luther (1521); war against 
Francis I. (1521-1525); Francis taken prisoner 
at Pavia (1525); Peace of Madrid (1526); death 
of Sickingen and of Wutten (1523); Pope Clem- 
ent VIT. (1523-1534) ; the Peasants’ War (1525); 
John, elector of Saxony (1525-1582); Prussia 
becomes a secular duchy under Albert of Bran- 
denburg (1525); Torgau League (1520); first 
Diet of Spires (1526); Ferdinand, brother of 
Charles V., becomes king of Iungary after the 
battle of Mohacs, in which Louis of Wungary 
falls (1527); war with Francis I., which ends 
with the Peace of Cambray (1527-1529); sack 
of Rome by imperial troops (1527); second 
Diet of Spires, the Protestants (1520); Disputa- 
tion of Marburg (1529); Vienna besieged by 
the Turks (1530); Augsburg Confession (1580) ; 
Ferdinand elected king of the Romans (1581); 
founding of the Smallald League (1531); death 
of Zwingli at Cappel (1531); religions Peace of 
Nuremberg (1532); John Frederick, elector of 
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Saxony (1532-1547); Ulrich of Wiirtemberg re- 
covers his duchy (1584); the anabaptists in 
Munster (1535); war with Francis I. (1536- 
1514); Peace of Crespy (1544); Brandenburg 
accepts the Reformation (1539); opening of the 
Council of Trent (1545); Pope Paul ITI. (1534- 


1549); death of Luther (1546); Smalkald 


War (1546-1547); battle of Muhlberg (1547); 
Maurice becomes elector of Saxony (1517); the 
“Interim” (1547); League of Protestants with 
Henry IL. of France (1552); Maurice turns 
against Charles V. (1552); treaty of Passau 
(1552); death of Maurice (1553); religious 
Peace of Augsburg (1555); abdication of 
Charles V. (1555); death of Charles V. (1553). 

Ferdinand I.: struggles of Protestants and 
Catholics for supremacy; Calvin (1509-1564); 
Calvinism in Germany; Augustus of Saxony 
and Frederick III. of the Palatinate; the crypto- 
Calvinists; the Council of Tront (1515-1563). 

Maximilian II.: Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556) 
and the Jesuits in Germany; the Protestants 
lose ground. 

Rudolph II.: the struggle for the Cologne 
bishopric (1582); the reform of the Calendar 
by Gregory XIII. (1582); Maximilian I., duke, 
and afterward elector, of Bavaria (1598-1651) ; 
the affair of Donauworth (1606-1607); the 
Protestant Union (1608); the Royal Charter of 
the Bohermians (1609); beginning of the Cleves- 
Julier question (1609); death of Henry IV. of 
France (1610); John George, elector of Sax- 
ony (1611-1656); Rudolph and Matthias. 

Matthias: Ferdinand becomes king of Bohe- 
mia (1617); affairs of Braunau and Klostergrab 
(1618); Prussia falls to Brandenburg by inher- 
itance (1618); outbreak of Thirty Years’ War 
(1618); Bohemian period of the war (1618- 
1623); the councillors thrown out of the win- 
dow (1618). 
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Ferdinand II.: George William, elector of 
Brandenburg (1619-1640); election of Fred- 
erick V. of the Palatinate as king of Bohemia 
(1619); battle on the White INI (1620); Fred- 
erick’s electoral vote given to Maxiinilian of Ba- 
varia (1623); the Saxon-Danish period of the war 
(1625-1629); Wallenstein (1583-1634) defeats 
Mansfeld at Dessau (1626); Tilly defeats Chris- 
tian IV. of Denmark at Lutter (1626); Wal- 
lenstein besieges Stralsund (1628); edict of 
restitution (1629); Peace of Liibeck with Den- 
mark (1629); dismissal of Wallenstein (1630); 
landing of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden 
(1611-1632) (1630); destruction of Magdeburg 
(1631); Gustavus Adolphus defeats Tilly at 


Breitenfeld (1631); death of Tilly (1632); re-" 


turn of Wallenstein (1632); death of Gustavus 
Adolphus at Liitzen (1682); League of Heil- 
bronn (1633); murder of Wallenstein (1634); 
battle of Nérdlingen (1684); Peace of Prague 
(1635); Swedish general, Banér, conquers at 
Wittstock (1636). 

Ferdinand III.: campaigns of Bernard of 
Weimar and of Torstenson; Frederick William, 
-Great Elector of Brandenburg (1640-1688); 
assembly at Miinster and Osnabriick (1644— 
1648); Louis XIV. (1643-1715); the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648). 
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Adalbert of Bremen, 61. 

Adolphus of Nassan, 126. 

Adrian I, Pope, 29. 

Adrian IV. and Frederick Barbarossa, 
79, 83; death of, 84. 

Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, 222; be- 
comes Pope Pius II., 227. 

Agnes, Empress, 58. 

Agricola, John, 382. 

Alaric, 12. 

Alberich, 52. + 

Albert of Austria, 126; murder of, 127; 
conflict with the electors, 181; and 
Pope Boniface VIII., 132. 

Alcibiades, Albrecht, of Culmbach, 874, 
889-390. f 

Alcuin, 36. 

Aldringen, General, 477, 

Aleander, 277, 299, 305; papal legate, 
284. 

Alexander IT., Pope, 60. 

Alexander III, election of, 84, 

Alexander VI, 240. 

Alexius, Greek emperor, 91. 

Alfonsa of Castile, 100. 

Alessandria, 87; change of name of, 89. 

Alsace, rights caded to France, 493, 

Alva, Duke of, 876, 378, 380, 381, 405. 

Amiens, Peace of, 3:0, 

Anabaptists, 308 ff. 

Andrex, James, Dr., 409-410, 

Angilbert, 37, 

Anglo-Saxons, 12. 

Anno of Cologne, 61. 

Antwerp, 195. 

Aqua Sexti, battle of, 4. 

Aquila, 298. , 

Ariovistus, 4, 

Arminius, 5. 

Arnim, embassador of Wallenstein, 478. 


Arnulf of Carinthia, 45. 

Augsburg, the hearing of Luther at, 
257; Luther's flight from, 258; con- 
fession of, 360; Diet of, 1547 a.p., 
382; Diet of, 1555 a.p., 3891; reli- 
gious peace of, 392-394, 

Augustus, elector of Saxony, 401; big- 
otry of, 404 ; and the crypto-Calvin- 
ists, 406; breach with the Palatinate, 
407-408; establishes a norm of faith, 
409; harms the Protestant cause, 426. 

Ausirasia, 22. 

Avignon, the popes at, 203. 


Babylonian captivity, the, of the 
Papacy, 183. 

Banér, General, 486. 

Barbarossa, Chaireddin, 367. 

Barbarossa, Frederick, accession of, 
78; difficulties with Milan, 79; per- 
sonality, 79; and Adrian IV., 79, 88; 
enters Rome, 1167 a.p., 85; crusade 
and death of, 90, 

Barcelona, Peace of, 3it. 

Birwalde, Treaty of, 466. 

Basel, Council of, 217; opens, 217; 
Sigismund at, 218 ; Councilolf Schism 
in, 220, 221; and tho seven electors, 
225; frustration of , 226; reforms, 226, 

Bavaria, Jesuits in, 422. 

Benedict IX., Pope, 55, 

Benedict XII., Pope, 142. 

Benedict XIIL., 205, 206, 218, 214. 

Berengar of Ivrea, 51. 

Bergen, 195. 

Bergen book, the, 409, 

Berlichingen, Gétz von, 825, 

Bernard, St., of Clairvaux, 77. 

Bernard of Weimar, 478,474; in French 
pay, 484; death of, 485. 
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Besant, the Saracen, 104. 

Bible, Wulfila’s translation of, 10. 

Bicocea, battle of, 335, 

Black Death, the, 151. 

Bockellson, John, of Leyden, 328, 331, 
332. 

Bohemia, civil war in, 219, 220; sub- 
jugation of, 1621 a.v., 447-449. 

Bohemian refugees, 494. 

Boniface VILL, Pope, 132; death of, 133. 

Boniface IX., Pope, 204. 

Boniface, Saint, 24; furthers letters, 
25. 

Bonnivet, 335, 

Bora, Catherine you, wife of Luther, 
342, 

Bourbon, constable of France, 335, 
336, 347; death of, 348, 

Bouvines, battle of, 93. 

Brahe, Tycho, 484. 

Brandenburg, electorate of, becomes 
Protestant, 369. 

Brant, Sebastian, 236; Ship of Fools, 
236. 

Braunau, 439, 

Breitenfeld, battle of, 469. 

Brunhilda, 16, 

Bucer, Martin, 298, 364. 

Bundschuh, 250, 283. 

Buquoi, 442. 

Burgundy, 22, 

Butler, Colonel, 481. 


Coosar, 4. 

Cresarea, 89. 

Cajetanus (Cardinal de Vio), 256, 257. 

Calendar, reform of, by Gregory XIII, 
420-430, 

Calixtus II., Pope, 74. 

Calvin, 874; and Luther, 398; Znsti- 
tutes of Religion, 308. 

Calvinism, 397-399; severity of, 399. 

Calvinists, 464. 

Campeggi, 341, 342, 358. 

Canossa, penance at, 67. 

Cappel, battle of, 364. 

Carlstadt, 314; at Leipzig, 260, 261, 311. 

Casimir, John, of Pfalz-Lautern, 408, 
410, 426, 427. 

Catherine of Aragon, 350. 

Celestine IIL, 91. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 348. 


Centenarius, 6. 

Chamber Court, 429. 

Charles of Anjou, 101, 

Charles the Bald, 39. 

Charles the Bold, 229. 

Charles the Fat, 44. 

Charles the Great, military achieve- 
ments, 27; conquests of, 27; and 
Adrian, 29; subjugates the Saxons, 
28; and Pope Leo III., 30; corona~ 
tion of, 81; and the missi dominici, 
33; his capitularies, 34; his zeal for 
learning, 35; and his paladins, 36; 
and the beginning of art, 87; death 
of, 88; canonization of, 106. 

Charles Gustavus, Swedish king, 490, 

Charles I., of England, 455. 

Charles IV., election of, 144; person- 
ality of, 146; piety of, 147; against 
the Wittelsbachs, 148; accepts the 
false Waldemar, 149; and Rienzi, 
157; and Petrarch, 157, 158; Italian 
expedition, 158; and Gregory XI., 
Pope, 162, 163; acquires Branden- 
burg, 163, 164. 

Charles V., 333; youth of, 265-266; 
rivalry with Francis I., 267-268; 
wins the election, 270; electoral 
compromise of, 271; coronation, 272; 
feeling to Martin Luther, 278; de. 
livers dictum at Worms, 282; wars 
with Francis I., 334-339; marriage 
of, 345; enjoys the sack of Roma, 
349; crowned emperor, 351; at the 
Diet of Augsburg, 358-362; at Ratis- 
bon, 376; at Ingolstadi, 377; flight 
from Inusbruck, 387; abdication, 
and death, 891, 

Christian of Brunswick, 451, 452, 454, 

Christian [V., of Denmark, 455, 446, 

Christine, wife of Philip of Hesse, 
871, 389. 

Cities, unsanitary condition of, 182; 
administration of, in the Middle 
Ages, 183, 184. 

Clair-gur-Epte, Treaty of, 42, 

Clement IY., 101. 

Clement VI.,,188, 144, 

Clement VII., 205, 889; attacked in 
St. Peter's, 348; surrenders, 349. 

Cleves heritage, the, 434,’ 

Cleves-Julier, William of, 369, 378, 423, 
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Clovis, 18; conversion of, to Chris-| Empire, Holy Roman, founding of, 


tianity, 14-15. 

Cuipperdolling, 332. 

Cognac, League of, 339. 

Cologne, struggle for, in 1582 s.D:, 
424, 

Columbanus, St., 17. 

Commuues, Italian, 80; royal rights 
in, 81. 

Compiégne, Diet at, 40. 

Conrad, of Jungingen, 177. 

Conrad, Poor, 250. 

Conrad of Marburg, 109, 110. 

Conrad I., 49; and the church, 60, 

Conrad I1., 54. 

Conrad IV,, 101, 

Conradin, execution of, 101. 

Conradins, false, 125. 

Constance, Peace of, 1183 A.D., 89; 
council of, 209. 

Constance of Sicily, 90, 91. 

Constantinople, fall of, 1453 a.p., 264. 


32; extent of, 32; decline of, 228, 

Enzio, 1, 98; capture of, 100. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, 233; Pruise 
of Folly, 286; attacks Luther, 285; 
and Hutten, 303-804. 

Ernest of Bavaria, 428, 424, 427, 

Eschenbach, Wolfram von, 108, 114. 

EugeniusIV., and the Couneil of Basel, 
220, 221; death of, 226. 


Feiken, Hille, 381. 

Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., 269; 
clected king of the Romans, 341; 
850, 355, 387, 393; and the couneil of 
Trent, 412-413. 

Ferdinand of Styria, 486-487; becomes 
king of Bohemia, 438-439, 

Ferdinand II., gives the Palatinate to 
Maximilian, 4538-454; issues Edict 
of Restitution, 463-484; dismisses 
Wallenstein, 464. 


Copenhagen, plundering of, 1368 a.p., | Feudal System, beginning of, 23. 


200. 
Craco, Dr., 407. 
Crespy, Peace of, 373, 
Crusade, the second, 77. 
Crusades, influence of, 103, 107. 
Crypto-Calvinists, 406-407, 


Dante, and Henry VIL, 128. 

Danzig, commercial decline of, 497. 

Decretum Gratiani, 78. 

Defensor Pacis, the, 139; success of, 
140. 

Denk, Hans, 327. 

Djem, 23-240. 

Donauwérth {or Worth), religious 
disturbances in, 430-433, 488. 

Dorso, heretic hunter, 110. 

Dress, extravagance in, 247. 

Diiver, Albrecht, 285, 307. 

Dusentschur of Warendorf, 331, 

Dyle, battle on the, 45. 


Ebernburg, the, 297. 

Eck, John, 260-262. 

Edict of Restitution, 463-464, 
Edward III. of England, 148. 
Einhard, 17. 

Electoral college, 130, 

Elizabeth, St., of Thuringia, 109. 


Field of Lies, 40. 

Fiescho, Sinnibald, 98, 

Flagellants, the, 152. 

Fontenoy, batile of, 42. 

Francis 1, 350, 369; as candidate for 
the imperial throne, 267-268, 270; 
wars with Charles V., 384-839; cap- 
ture of, 386; captivity of, 387; death 
of, 382, 

Franks, £2, 13. 

Fredegunda, 16. 

Frederick of Austria, 208. 

Frederick the Fair, and Louis the 
Bavarian, 129, 135, 198; capture of, 
130; liberation of; 187, 

Frederick the Wise, 270, 804; and 
Luther, 805-306; death of, 319. 

Frederick II., Emperor, 93; person- 
ality of, 93; crusading vow of, 94; 
marriage of, 94; and Gregory IX., 
95; crusade of, 95; papal accusa~ 
tions against, 96; crusades against, 
97; captures prelates, 97; deposi- 
tion of, 99; death of, 100. 

Fredorick TII., Elector Palatine, Cal- 
vinism of, 400-405; death of, 408, 
Frederick III, Emperor, accession of, 
221; character of, 222, 228; apathy 

of, 223, 224; 229, 
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Frederick V., Elector Palatine, 444;| Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 455; 


chosen king of Bohemia, 444; of- 
fends the Bohemians, 445; declared 
in the ban of the empire, 450; death 
of, 473, 

Fredericks, false, 125. 

Freiburg, battle of, 488. 

Treidank, poot, 108, 

Frisian Law, poetry in, 21. 

Tritz, Jost, 250, 316. 

Frundsberg, 335, 

Frundsberg, George von, 346-347. 


Gabor, Bethlen, 443, 446, 451. 

Gallas, General, 487. 

Gebhard, Paul, 495, 

Gebhard Truchsess, Archbishop of 
Cologne, conversion to Protestant- 
ism, 424~127. 

‘George, Duke of Saxony, 261, 312, 341, 
368, 

Gerard the Great, 197. 

Germans and Romans, 9. 

Ghibelline, 77. 

Glapion, 300. 

Golden Bull, the, 159-162, 

Géllheim, battle of, 126. 

Gonzaga, Ferrante, 384. 

Gordon, Colonel, 481. 

Granvyella, 373. 

Gratins, Ortuin, 237, 238. 

Gregory of Heimburg, 222. 

Gregory VI., Pope, 56. ‘ 

Gregory VII., accession of, 61; pre- 
tensions of, 638; at Canossa, 67; 
straits of, 69; death of, 70. 

Gregory IX., and Frederick II., 95; 
death of, 98, 

Gregory X., Pope, 122. 

Gregory XI., Pope, 162, 163, 

Grogory XTI., 205, 206, 213. 

Gregory XITI., 426, 

Gregory XV., 453. 

Gronsfeld, General, 489, 

Quelph, 77. 

Guild merchants, trials of, 187, 188. 

Guilds, trade, 185; activity of, 
186. 

Guiscard, Robert, 59. 

Giins, siege of, 366. 

Gunther of Schwarzhurg, election of, 
160; death of, 151. 


landing of, 464; early years of, 405; 
reception on Geiman soil, 466; neyo- 
tiates with Saxony and Branden- 
burg, 467; triumphs of, 471; death 
of, 472. 

Gutenberg, Jolin, 234. 


Hague, Treaty of the, 1625 a.n., 456. 

Tans of Kiistrin, 374. 

Hanseatic League, beginnings of, 189; 
membership and extent of, 19; 
products traded in, 192; “courts” 
of the, 194, 195; war with Denmark, 
198, 200; decline of, 201, 202. 

Hapsburg, Rudolph of, 123. 

Harmony of Creeds, the, 410. 

Heidelberg University, founding of, 
197. 

Heilbronn, League of, 474, 

Helfenstein, Louis, Count of, 320, 326. 

Henrietta Maria, English queen, 455, 

Henry (son of Frederick 1.), 110. 

Henry the Lion, 88. 

Henry of Plauen, grand master, 179; 
captivity of, 180. ‘ 

Henry Raspe, 100, 

Henry I., 49. 

Henry II., 64. 

Henry II. of France, joins German 
princes, 387. 

Henry IIL, 54, 56. 

Tlenry 1V., abduction of, 60; charac- 
ter of, G1; submissive letter of, 62; 
banning of, 64; at Oppenheim, 65; 
in Spires, 66; ultimatum to, 66; at 
Canossa, 67; second banning of, 68; 
death of, 71. 

Henry V., and Paschal If., 72; and 
the investiture, 72; extoris conces- 
sions, 73. 

Henry VI., marriage of, 90; character 
of, 91; Sicily falls to, 91; death of, 

Henry VII., personality of, 127; in 
Italy, 128; Dante and, 128; death of, 
129, 184; Clement V. and, 134, 

Henry VIII. of England, 339, 350, 368; 
death of, 382. 

Hildebrand, monk, 58. 

Hippolytus, a Lapide, 485. 

Hoechst, battle of, 452, 
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Hohenaltheim, synod of, 50. 

Holzschuh, Dietrich, 125. 

Homburg, buttile of, 62. 

Honorius II., Pope, 60. 

Hubmaier, Balthasar, 327. 

Hussite, Luther a, 263. 

Hussite War, 214-217. 

Huss, John, at Prague, 209; and Arch- 
bishop Sbynek, 210; goes to Con- 
stance, 211; abandoned by Sigis- 
mund, 212; burning of, 212, 213, 

Hutten, Ulrich von, 289 ff.; early 
years, 290; as a writer, 291; against 
Ulich of Wirtemberg, 202; against 
the Papacy, 293; in danger, 296; 
estrangement from Luther, 298; and 
the Diet of Worms, 299; degener- 
ates, 300; and Erasmus, 303-304; 
death of, 304. 


Mow, 479. 

Indulgences, theory of, 242, 

Innocent Il, 76. 

Innocent IV., 98. 

Innocent VIL, 205. 

Innocent VIII, 239. 

Inquisition, the, in Germany, 108; end 
of, 111. 

Interim, the, of Charles V., 382-383, 
385. 

Iodocus of Moravia, 164; elected em- 
peror, 167. 

Isabella ot Portugal, 345, 


James I., of England, 455. 

Jankau, battle of, 487. 

Jesuits, 415, 418-421, 

Jews, the, attacks on, 153; legal status 
of, 153; practise usury, 164, 165; 
massacres of, 155, 156, 

Joachim II., elector of Brandenburg, 
368, 381. 

Joanna the Ingana, 229. 

John, elector of Saxony, 844, 354, 364. 

John Frederick of Saxony, 367; and 
Philip of Hesse, 372, 376; fights for 
his electorate, 378; capture of, 379- 
380; in captivity, 384; release, 388. 

John George of Saxony, 474. 

John Henry of the Tyrol, 143. 

John of Luxemburg, death of, 145. 

VOR, I~—24L 
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John the one-eyed and one-handed, 
110. 

John XII, Pope, 52; deposition of, 53. 

John XXII, Pope, 185; conflict with 
Louis of Bavaria, 136; deposed, 140. 

John XXIIL, 206, 207; promises to 
abdicate, 208; flight of, 208; arraign- 
ment of, 209. 

Joust, the, 116. 

Jubilee, institution of the, 204. 

Julius IL. 240. 


Kadan, Treaty of, 1534 a.v., 367. 
Kaisersherg, Geiler von, 236. 
Kaiserswerth, 60. 

Kammergericht, 230, 

Kepler, 484. 

Kinsky, 479. 

Klesl, chancellor, 442. 

Klostergrab, 440. 

Knight, duties of, 112. 

Knighthood, a general order of, 111; 
preparation for, 116; discomforts 
ol, 120; decline of, 121, 

Knighting, ceremony of, 118. 

Kranach, Lucas, 285, 884, 


Landfrieden, 280, 

Landsknechts, 232-233. 

Lannoy, 336, 338, 347, 

Lautrec, 334, 351, 

League, the Catholic, 488, 

Legnano, battle of, 88. 

Leipzig, disputation at, 261-263, 

Leo IIL, Pope, 30, 

Leo IX,, Pope, 56; zenl of, 57; death 
of, 58, 

Leo X., 240, 255; objects to Charles 
V.’s eleotion, 268; death of, 834, 

Letters of Obscure Men, 238, 

Liechtenstein, Ulrich von, 120, 

Limes or PfahIbau, 8. 

Lithuania, raids into, 177; Christian- 
ization of, 178. 

Lobkowitz, Sdenko von, 436. 

Lombard cities, German claim to, 78, 

Lombard League, 87. 

Lombards, 12. 

Lothar, king of the Romans, 76. 

Louis the Bavarian, and Frederick the 
Fair, 129, 185; coronation as em- 
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peror, 140; growing unpopularity 
of, 141; submissiveness of, 142; 
opposition to, 143; death of, 145. 

Louis the Child, 45, 

Louis the Pious, accession, 38; mar- 
viage with Judith, 39; end of his 
reign, 40. 

Louis XII1., gf France, 455, 484. 

Louise of France, 352, 

Loyasa, 358, 359. 

Loyola, Ignatius, 415; early train- 
ing, 415-416; spiritual exercises of 
416-417. 

Luther, Martin, 251, 318; journey to 
Rome, 251-252; his humility, 255; 
at Augsburg, 257 ; flight from Augs- 
burg, 258; and Miltitz, 259; and 
Eck, 260; finds himself a Hussite, 
262-263; to the Christian Nobility, 
272; writings of, in 1520, 273; papal 
bull against, 274-276; summoned to 
Worms, 277; journey to Worms, 
279; reception in Worms, 280, first 
hearing, 280; second hearing, 281; 
and Frederick the Wise, 305~306; 
carried to the Wartburg, 806; re- 
turn of, to Wittenberg, 312-313; and 
the Peasants’ War, 314 ff.; view of 
peasants, 321; organizes the new 
ebureh, 342; marriage of, 343; con- 
sents to marviage of Philip of Hesse, 
871; and Philip of Hesse, 372; death 
of, 878; and Calvin, 398. 

Lutter, battle of, 459. 

Liitzen, battlo of, 472, 

Luxemburg, house of, 127. 

Lyons, Council of, 1245 a.p., 99. 


Madvid, Treaty of, 1526 a.p., 338. 

Magdeburg, surrender of, to Maurice 
of Saxony, 886; burning of, 468. 

Mainz, festival at, 1184 a.p., 102. 

Mandlot, Colonel, 486. 

Mantred, 101. 

Mansfeld, General, 442, 446, 451, 452, 
454; death of, 459. 

Marburg, disputation of, 1529 a.D., 
807-368. 

Margaret of Austria, 352. 

Margarete von der Sale, 371. 

Marienburg, building of the, 175. 

Marius, battles of, 4, 
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Marozia, 52. 

Marseilles, siege of, 335. 

Marsilius of Padua, 138. 

Martel, Charles, and the Arabs, 23; 
seizes church lands, 24. 

Martin Y., 214. 

Martinitz, Jaroslav von, 436, 441, 

Mary of Burgundy, 229. 

Matilda, Countess, 67, 70. 

Matthias, Archduke, 435; and Ru- 
dolph, 487; death of, 442, 

Matthias, John, of Haarlem, 328-381, 

Maultasch, Margaret, 143. 

Maurice of Saxony, deserts the Prot~ 
estants, 874-375; invades electoral 
Saxony, 377; 331, 385; heads revolt, 
386; death of, 390, 

Maximilian, elector of Bavaria, 432; 
overthrows Worth, 432; 438, 443; is 
given the Palatinate, 452-454; eam~ 
paign against, 489, 

Maximilian I., wars in Italy, 229; mar- 
riage with Mary of Burgundy, 229; 
personality of, 280; wild projects 
of, 231; inventions and reforms, 
282; death of, 263, 

Maximilian II., son of Archduke 
Ferdinand, 885, 396; political 
schemes, 402; attitude to Spain, 
405; death of, 408. 

Meckbach, chancellor of Magdeburg, 
428. 

Melanchthon, youth of, 286; in Wit- 
tenberg, 287; and Luther, 288-289; 
318; and the peasants, 322; at Auga- 
burg, 820; 364, 3871; disloyalty to 
Luther, 383; 885; changes Augsburg 
Confession, 400. 

Melander, 871. 

Memmingen, peasants at, 318, 

Merovingians, power and riches, 16; 
decline of, 17; administration, 18. 

Mersen, Treaty of, 44. 

Metzler, George, of Ballenberg, 320. 

Milan, difficulties with Frederick Bar- 
barossa, 79; submission of, in 1158 
A.D., 80; overthrow of, 82. 

Milanese, sufferings of, 86. 

Miltitz, and Luther, 259; and Tetzel, 
259, 

Minorites, the, against the Pope, 137. 

Missi dominici, 33. 
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Mohacs, battle of, 380. 

Mohammedans, culture of, 103. 

Monasteries, civilization in, 46. 

Morone, 339, 

Miiblberg, battle of, 379. 

Miiller, Hans, 315-316. 

Miinster, anabaptists in, 327-833; con- 
gress at, 480. 

Minzer, Thomas, 310, 314, 816, 319- 
820; downfall of, 824, 

Music among the Germans, 21. 


Nations, wandering of, 11. 
Naumburg, assembly at, 401. 
Neustria, 22, 

Nicholas IL, Pope, 59. 

Nicholas V., antipope, 141. 
Nithard, historian, 42. 
Nonnenmacher, Melchior, 321, 326. 
Normans, coming of, 41. 
Normans, settlement in Italy, 59. 
Novgorod, 195. 

Nuremberg, religious Peace of, 366. 


Octavian, 52. 

Odoacer, 12. 

Cicolampadius, 298. 

Onate, Spanish envoy, 478. 

Ordeal, the, 19. 

Ottocar of Bohemia, 124, 

Otto I, 49; and the clergy, 51; and 
the popes, 51; imperial coronation, 

Otto IL, 58. 

Otto II,, 53. 

Otto IV., emperor, 92; under the ban, 
93. 

Oxeustierna, Swedish chancellor, 473, 


Pack, Otto von, 353, 854. 

Parsifal, 118, 114. 

Paschal Il, Pope, 72; ronounces in- 
vestiture, 73. 

Paschal IIT., antipope, 85. 

Passau, Treaty of, 887-388, 

Pataria, the, in Milan, 60. 

Paul II., 239. 

Paul III., 368, 875, 412, 

Paul V., 445. 

Pavia, synod of, 1160 a.v., 84; siege 
of, 385; battle of, 336. 
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Peasant, condition of the, 246; oppres- 
sion of, 248-249. 

Peasants’ War, 315 ff. 

Pepin, son of Charles Martel, becomes 
king, 25; donation of, 26. 

Pepin of Hévistal, 22. 

Pescara, 386, 339, 340. 

Peter of Dunzig, the, 191. 

Peter de Vigne, 100. : 

Plefferkorn, 237, 238. 

Philip Augustus of France, 93. 

Philip of Hohenstaufen, 92. 

Philip, landgrave of Hosse, 319, 344, 
353, 301, 364; double marriage of, 
370-373; arrest of, 381; release, 388- 
389. 

Philip, son of Charles V., 385. 

Philip W., of Spain, 443, 

Piccolomini, 479, 497. 

Pisa, Council of, 1409 a.p., 206. » 

Pius Il., Atneas Sylvius, as Pope, 227, 

Pius IV., 411. 

Pliny, 4. 

Poictiers, battle near, 23. 

Prague, university of, 147; Compac- 
tates, 219; peace of, 1635 a.p., 483. 

Prayer brotherhoods, 245. 

Printing, invention of, 234. 

Protestants, origin of the name, 355; 
Jose ground, 428, . 

Prussians, subjugation of, 174. 

Pythias of Marseilles, 2, 


. 


Ratisbon, Diet of, 1608 a.D., 433. 

Reichshofrath, 429, 

Reichsregiment, 230, 277, 340; end of, 
303, 

Relics, collections of, 244. 

Renaissance, 233-234, 

Reservatum ecclesiasticum, 393, 493, 

Reuchlin, John, 233, 237, 288; repu- 
diates Luther, 286; educates Me- 
lanchthon, 286. 

Rense, meeting of electors at, 142. 

Richard the Lion-hearted, 91. 

Richelieu, 466, 

Robber knight, the, 182. 

Roerai, battle of, 487, 

Rohrbach, Jacquelein, 326, 

‘Roland, banner-bearer of Charles the 
Great, 27, 

Romans and Germans, 9. 
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Rome, siege of, 1527 a.p., 347; sack 
of, 1527 a.v., 348, 

Rothmann, Bernard, 327-828. 

Royal Charter, 485-436. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, election of, 123; 
personality of, 123; struggle with 
Ottocar of Bohemia, 124. 

Rudolph of Syabia, 68. 

Rudolph JI., chosen king of the 
Romanus, 408; character of, 484-435; 
and Matthias, 437; death of, 438. 

Rupert of the Palatinate, Emperor, 
166; death of, 167, 


: Sachs, Hans, 285. 

Salic Law,19; punishments under, 20; 
poetry in, 20. 

San Germano, Treaty of, 94. 

Saxons, rebellion of, 62. 

Saxony, division between Albertines 
and Ernestines, 230; duchy of, be- 
comes Protestant, 369; electorate of, 
invaded by Maurice, 377. 

Schiirtlin, 349, 376. 

Schism, the great, 204; end of, 213. 

Schonen, 195, 196, 197, 198. 

Scultetus, 445. 

Serralonga, 257. 

Sforza, Duke of, 369. 

Sicily falls t6 Henry VI., 91. 

Sickingen, Franz von, 295; his feuds, 
294-295; won for the Reformation, 
295-206; in pay of Charles V., 300; 
last feud, 301; death of, 302. 

Sigismund, Emperor, personality, 167 ; 
faults, 168; death of, 170; enters 
Constance, 207; gives safe-conduct 
to Huss, 211; abandons Huss, 212; 
peregrinates Europe, 213; at Basel, 
218. 

Silvester, Pope, 65. 

Simon, 55. 

Simons, Menno, 332. 

Sixtus IV., 239. 

Slavata, Wilhelm yon, 436, 441. 

Smalkald League, 363, 364; end of, 
3877. 

Soissons, penance at, 40. 

Spalatin, 263, 208, 305. 

Spinola, 450, 452, 

Spires, Diet of, 1526 A.D., 844-345; 
Diet of, 1529 a.v., 354-356. 
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Squire, the, 116. 

St. Benedict, rule of, 46. 

St. Gall, saint, monastery, 18; plan of, 
46. 

Steelyard, the, 193. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RISE OF THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY 


Lireraturse: A storehouse of information for all that concerns Prus- 
sian history is the series known as Forschungen zur brandenburgischen 
und preussischen Geschichte. Eberty, Geschichte des preussischen Staates, 
must be used with caution. In Schmoller, Umrisse und Untersuchungen, 
are many valuable studies on economic matters. Tuttle’s History of 
Prussia has its merits, but is partial and occasionally uncritical, Erd- 
mannsdorfer, in his Deutsche Geschichte, 1648-1740, is good but does not 
devote much space to Prussia. Pierson, Preussische Geschichte, is up to 
date with his facts. Waddington, L’acquisitnon dela couronne royale de 
Prusse par les Hohenzollern, is a valuable study. Dolna’s AZémotres are 
interesting. Varnhagen von Ense’s Leben der Kinigin von Preussen 


Sophie Charlotte is charming. 


Lzavine aside for a moment the general history of The early 
Germany, it becomes necessary to trace the steps by which ™margraves 
one state rose so high above the rest that it finally became ear 
the acknowledged head and leader. Up to the accession 
in 1640 of that Frederick William who was later known 
as the Great Elector, the family of Hohenzollern could 
boast of no very distinguished members, and their territory 
consisted of scattered provinces with no real bond of union. 

The Mark Brandenburg had been in Hohenzollern hands 

for two centuries and a quarter, and the early margraves, 

save for fulfilling their occasional duties as electors of the 

Holy Roman Empire, had spent their time in conflicts with 

their own nobles and cities. Frederick I., on whom, at 
vou, 1i—~B 1 


Joachim I, 
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the Council of Constance, the Emperor Sigismund had 
conferred the Mark, in recognition of his belligerent ways 
and administrative talents, had devoted his life and fortune 
to improving the land. Ie gained the upper hand of the 
Quitzows, Rochows, Alvenslebens, and other independent 
minded noble families by the aid of “ Faule Grete,” or “ Lazy 
Peg,” —a very ordinary cannon to those who view it to-day 
outside of the Berlin Arsenal, but an instrument of coer- 
cion without its peer m the early fifteenth century. Ma- 
grave Frederick II. tried much the same kind of argu- 
ment against the citizens of Berlin, and finally built a 
strong fortress in their midst, which forms part of the pres- 
ent castle. This same Frederick II. it was who purchased 
from the insolvent Teutonic Order the province known as 
the New Mark, stretching from the Oder on the west, and 
the Warthe on the south, far north into Pomerania. Thus 
was inaugmated that specially Hohenzollern policy of 
widening the inherited boundaries. From that day to 
this, with but one or two exceptions, each ruler in turn, 
by inheritance, by purchase, by conquest, or by peaceful 
annexation, has added something to his original domains. 
Brandenburg’s attitude in the great religious conflicts of 
the sixteenth century, was dubious and unfortunate ; there 
was no attempt to take an independent stand, and there 
were times when, in the larger affairs of the empire, the 
slectorate was merely the satellite of Saxony. At the time 
of Martin Luther’s great activity the elector was Joachim 
I., astern, just man, essentially of legal mind, — the same 
who introduced Roman law into the land, and established 
at Berlin the first general supreme court for all the marks 
or provinces. He travelled around to see that his cities 
were well governed, reformed the weights and measures, 
tried to put down the all-pervading tendency to luxury in 
dress, and even organized an effective fire service. For 
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theology he cared little; astiology was far more to his 
taste ; and once, when the destruction of Berlin by light- 
ning had been foretold for a certain day, he drove out to the 
Tempelhof heights to witness the spectacle. If, therefore, 
in spite of the fact that many of his subjects cherished 
Lutheran sympathies, he emphatically declared for the 
Catholic cause, the grounds of his action were chiefly 
political. He feared that a change of religion would bring 
about a revolution, and, indeed, laid the whole blame of 
the Peasants’ War to the new teachings. Having once 
taken his ground, he maintained it with great determina- 
tion, joining with those who urged Charles V. to break 
his safe-conduct to Luther, and threatening to put to death 
his own wife, the daughter of the Danish king, whom he 
one day discovered-to have partaken of the Holy Com- 
munion in both forms. The electress fled to Saxony, 
where she spent three months under the humble roof of 
Luther and his wife, and then settléd in a castle near 
Wittenberg. 

More important than the electress’s own choice of a 
faith, is the fact that her eldest son shared her views; and, 
in truth, four years after his accession, in 1589, Joachim IT. 
formally and publicly threw off the mask by taking the 
Lutheran communion at the hands of the newly converted 
Bishop of Brandenburg. In the course of an additional 
three years all the necessary changes were mace, the mon- 
asteries dissolved, the chief power in religious affairs placed. 
in the hands of a consistory. Not that Joachim II. was a 
man who would have followed his religious convictions, had. 
they not guided him in the line of his advantage; it was 
well known to him that a very large proportion of his sub- 
jects were by this time Lutherans, and that, by taking this 
course, he could induce the estates to assume the heavy 
debts of the crown. The steps by which Brandenburg 
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became the bulwark of Protestantism in the North were 
not, therefore, greatly to her credit. Nor even after mak- 
ing his choice could Joachim II. bring himself to abandon 
altogether the Roman Catholic ceremonial; he loved the 
music, the incense, and the fine garments, — predilections 
which brought him more than once into conflict with his 
own clergy. One of them, Buchholzer, complained to 
Luther, who laughed at him for his scruples, and bade 
him, so long as his master was firm on the main points, to 
wear as many surplices as the elector desired, whether of 
velvet, or of silk, or of linen, or of all three at once. “And,” 
the reformer went on, “‘if it please his Electoral Highness, 
he may leap and dance with harps, cymbals, drums, and 
bells, like David before the tabernacle of the Lord.” 

Thus far the possessions of the Hoyse of Hohenzollern 
had been very modest indeed; but two generations after 
Joachim, under Elector John Sigismund, the grandfather 
of the Great Elector, there came a great change. Of the 
acquisitions to the eastward we shall speak in another con- 
nection ; for the present, it is enough to trace the steps by 
which Brandenburg achieved three Rhenish provinces. 

The territory known as the Duchy of Cleves was, in real- 
ity, a conglomeration of small states, extending along both 
sides of the Rhine from Remagen to Holland, and com- 
pletely surrounding the great bishopric of Cologne, In 
addition to Cleves proper, there were Julier, Berg, Mark, 
and Ravensburg, which had been in one hand for exactly 
a hundred years. The situation of these lands, so.readily 
accessible from France, from the Spanish Netherlands, and 
from Holland, would have rendered them important, apart 
from the fact that they were naturally very fertile, and 
even then centres of a busy trade. Julier was and is 
responsible for much of the commercial product that is 
known to the world as “brown Holland.” Already, for 
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many years before the death of the mad Duke of Cleves, 
John William, who was the last male of his line, there had 
been claimants to the regency, and ultimately to the crown, 
as numerous as the lands which composed the heritage. 
Duke William, the father of John William, had tried to 
forestall the present difficulty by drawing up a document, 
accepted and sworn to by all of his children, which ap- 
pointed the eldest daughter, Maria Leonora, and her heirs, 
the rightful successors to the childish imbecile whose reign, 
it was assumed, would be but short. Maria Leonora her- 
self had no sons, but her daughter had married the young 
Brandenburg elector, and to him she delegated all her 
tights. Immediately on hearing of the death of John 
William, which took place at last in 1609, John Sigismund 
sent to take formal possession of the vacant lands, with all 
the pomp and ceremony that were known to the age. In 
the presence of a notary, his envoy seized the great ring 
on the gate of the chancery building in Cleves, opened it, 
entered, and laid claim to all the lands that could be seen 
from the windows, as well as to all that had been admin- 
istered from Cleves as a centre; he then nailed up the 
Brandenburg coat"of arms on the front of the great edifice. 
It had been arranged that the same proceedings should be 
gone through with in Diisseldorf{ for Berg and Julier; but 
here, to his astonishment, John Sigismund’s envoy found 
on his arrival that he was too late. Envoys of the Count 
Palatine of Neuburg, Wolfgang William, son of a younger 
sister of Maria Leonora, were already at work, Pfalz-Neu- 
burg’s contention being that the whole duchy was a “ man- 
fief,” and that, in default of male heirs on the elder sister’s 
part, the succession fell to himself. Thus was started a 
cause célébre of the seventeenth century, and one that was 
not to be entirely settled until the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815. In view of a common danger that threatened them 
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from other powers, Pfalz-Neuburg and the elector came to 
a temporary agreement, by which the elector was to admin- 
ister the affairs of Cleves, Mark, and Ravensburg — which 
he never after, as a matter of fact, let out of his hands ~ 
and Pfalz-Neuburg was to administer those of Julier and 
Berg. 

The circumstance that both of these pretendants were 
Protestant, and that, by the provisions of the Peace of 
Augsburg the ruler of a land might impose his own reli- 
gion on his subjects, awakened a great fear in Austria and 
in Spain. The loss of this territory would be a serious 
calamity for the Catholic church; there was risk of the 
neighboring Cologne, which had once or twice wavered, 
becoming Protestantized, and of the Spanish Netherlands 
being completely cut off from the Westphalian bishoprics. 
The Hapsburg emperor, accordingly, Rudolph II., as a 
last resort brought forward a claim of his own: land, the 
title of which was in dispute, belonged for the time being 
to the crown. Rudolph sent as commissioner his own 
brother, Leopold, and bade him establish himself in Julier 
and carry on the administration. To no man could such 
an errand have been more agreeable thaifl to this ambitious 
prince, who dreamed of an alliance with Spain, the Pope, 
and the Catholic League, which should enable him, after 
completing his present task, to march to Bohemia, stifle 
that discontent which, as we know now, was to culminate 
in the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, and perhaps 
place the Bohemian crown on his own head. But the 
Protestént holders of Cleves and Julier could also boast of 
strong support. Henry IV. of France— though mainly 
driven to make war on Spain by the mad desire to have 
back his mistress, whom her husband, the Prince of Condé, 
had placed under the care of the Spanish government in 
the Netherlands —was able to bring about a league between 
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England, Holland, Savoy, and the Protestant Union. By 
the summer of 1610, it was hoped, an army of thirty-three 
thousand men would be before the walls of the town of 
Julier. Young Christian of Anhalt was to be commander- 
in-chief of the combined forces, while Henry himself was 
to march at the head of the French troops. 

The dagger of Ravaillac frustrated all these plans; the 
Catholics had raised an army against which Henry was on 
the point of marching, when this fanatic, incensed at the 
thought of a French king in league with heretics, put an 
end to the monarch’s life. On Henry’s shoulders had 
rested the burden of the war, his death belokened a com- 
plete change of policy in France. One by one the allied 
powers fell away, and Pfalz-Neuburg and Brandenburg 
were left in Cleves-Julier 10 their own devices ; they drove 
out the Archduke Léopold and administered the duchies 
themselves, though in no great mutual concord. One day 
Pfalz-Neuburg had the hardihood 10 suggest that he should 
marry a daughter of the elector, and that her dowry 
should be the disputed provinces. The result was a 
quarrel, fierce, sharp, and full of consequences. John 
Sigismund is said to have boxed the ears of the audacious 
youth, whom he considered far below himself in rank, and 
Wolfgang William soon afterward, by way of revenge 
and in order to gain the support of Spain and Bavaria, 
turned Catholic and married the sister of the Bavarian 
Duke. John Sigismund himself, ostensibly to gain rest 
for his conscience, but in reality, so far as can be judged, 
in order to stand well with the Dutch, went over-to Cal- 
vinism. Here was a complication of vast importance for 
the future of the electorate: the ruling house pledged to a 
faith that was almost as much hated as Catholicism by the 
majority of the subjects. The bitter rivalry between the 
two denominations, the “reformed,” as they were called, 
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and the Lutherans, was to endure almost down to our own 
day. John Sigismund himself incurred the unbending 
opposition of his more powerful estates. Whenever he 
made a demand for money, his defection from the estab- 
lished religion was cast up in his face. At one local diet 
after another complaints and resolutions on the subject 
were brought forward; while openly from the pulpit the 
elector was branded as an apostate. A tumult in Berlin 
ended in the storming of the houses of the Calvinistic 
preachers. But John Sigismund was fully able to hold 
his own. “A cow is liker to a windmill than your actions 
to your office,” he wrote to the clergy of Kiistrin, “and 
your conscience shows such gaps that a coach-and-four 
could drive through!” 

The reason for all this animosity was, that Calvinism 
and Lutheranism had come to be the banners under which 
liberals fought against conservatives, and the nobles of 
Brandenburg resented the alliance of their king with a 
religious party which so directly encouraged republican 
ideas. Just so the Calvinism of the “ Winter King” had 
estranged the upper classes in Bohemia. The most favor- 
able ground that the new teachings encountered had been 
in the republics of Switzerland and Holland. Partly on 
account of her religious disunity, but also for many other 
reasons, the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War found 
Brandenburg utterly unprepared to play any réle at all on 
the stage of general affairs. Her elector at the time, John 
Sigismund’s son, George William, was one of the weakest 
to whom history can point. His panegyrists might say at 
the time that majesty “radiated from his face,” but his own 
descendant, Frederick the Great, when drawing the sum 
of this life, knew better; in his memoirs he calls his ances- 
tor “a sovereign incapable of governing, with a minister 
who was traitor to his country.” This minister, Schwarz- 
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enburg, a Catholic supposed to have been in the bigoted 
Ferdinand IT.’s pay, frustrated every good and progressive 
measure that was by any chance brought forward. He it 
was who, at the time of the terrible Restitution Edict, 
induced George William to dally so long with Gustavus 
Adolphus; he it was who, in 1635, gathered the elector 
into the fold of the Prague Peace. The shame of it all 
was that scarcely an effort was made to protect Branden- 
burg’s boundaries; every army in turn marched through 
the land unmolested, or went into winter quarters, as it 
pleased. There was some justification for neutrality, but 
this was a weak, nerveless neutrality, during which the 
country suffered the worst that unbridled enemies could 
inflict. The finances went from bad to worse, although the 
extravagance at court continued as before; the elector, 
touched by no misfortune that did not immediately concern 
himself, showed and encouraged an unseemly levity when 
talking of the most serious affairs. 

George William’s position, it must be acknowledged, 
could not well have been more difficult. Allied as he was 
by family ties to Gustavus Adolphus on the one hand and 
to the “ Winter King” on the other, his own particular in- 
terests led him to the side of the emperor, —~a complicated 
state of affairs that caused him to follow his own natural 
bent and adopt no consistent policy whatever. At the 
time of his death, in 1640, the land was in such an utterly 
wretched and hopeless condition — with untilled fields and 
great gaps of ruined houses in the towns and villages — that 
the estates stormed the new elector with requests to put 
an end at all costs to the miserable war. This he did by 
abandoning his companions of the Prague Peace, and mak- 
ing his own agreement with Sweden. 

The young Frederick William, known as the Great 
Elector, was the greatest contrast to his father that could 
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possibly be imagined. Strong, unhesitating, and clear- 
minded by nature, he had besides enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education in a foreign country. Sent at the 
age of fifteen to the university town of Leyden, he had 
remained in the Netherlands some four years, enjoying an 
intellectual atmosphere far different from that of his own 
impoverished, misgoverned, and unrespected land. These 
were the days of Peter Paul Rubens, of Rembrandt, and 
of Van Dyke; of the great jurists who had worshipped at 
the feet of Hugo Grotius; and of the philosopher Des- 
cartes, whose works were published in Holland when for- 
bidden in France. Here the young Hohenzollern had 
learned to know and appreciate a really flourishing state, 
where manufactures thiove, and where every available piece 
of land was under cultivation, even if it had previously 
been a marsh ora fen. On his accession to the electoral 
throne of Brandenburg he was possessed of two clearly 
defined aims: to build up agriculture and trade, and to 
protect them with a strong army. If he progressed but 
slowly in both these matters, his success in another di1ec- 
tion, in that of diplomacy, was the more apparent. It was 
in part due to him that the minor German states had inde- 
pendent representation in the great peace congress at 
Miinster and Osnabriick, and almost wholly his work that 
Calvinists were allowed to partake of the blessings of the 
Westphalian Treaty. Ilis efforts, indeed, at this congress 
to rescue Pomerania, Brandenburg’s lawful birthright, from 
the fangs of Sweden, proved of no avail; but by unfolding 
all the wiliness that was one of his. chief characteristics, he 
obtained in compensation the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and Cammin, the county of Hohenstein, and the 
succession to Magdeburg, possessions which served as 
a bridge to Cleves, Mark, and Ravensburg, and made it 
easier to unite these alien districts into one great whole. 
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In the meantime, another Hohenzollern possession, lying 
entirely outside of the boundaries of the Tloly Roman 
Empire, was beginning to assume immense importance. 
We must consider in some <letail how it became finally 
so amalgamated with the Mark Brandenbuig as to give its 
name to the whole new state. Prussia, or Bo-Russia, the 
once flourishing land of the famous Teutonic Order, had 
been, since the Treaty of Thorn, in 1466, completely under 
the heel of Poland. One half of it, West Prussia, had 
been actually incorporated in that land, while, with regard 
to the portion that remained, the grand masters of the 
order, each in turn, were obliged to take a humiliating 
oath of vassalage. To this state of affairs, after half a 
century of servitude, an effort was made by the order 
itself to apply aremedy. The cry was raised that the land 
so long subject to Poland was rightfully a fief of the em- 
pire. In their palmier days the knights would never have 
acknowledged it; but now, in order to enforce their view, 
they determined to elect as grand master some German 
prince of influence, who would make it his chief care to 
free them from the Polish yoke. Their choice fell on 
Albert, head of the Culmbach-Baireuth line of Ilohenzol- 
lern, and his first step was to refuse to Poland the customary 
act of homage. In the beginning all went well; Albert 
was encouraged by the Emperor Maximilian, by the other 
German princes, and by many of the knights themselves, 
who, grown rich and powerful, were scattered in different 
commanderies throughout the empire. But it soon be- 
came apparent that the promises had been but glittering 
generalities, and that of actual assistance little or none 
was forthcoming. For eleven years Albert labored con- 
scientiously, and even succeeded, largely by sacrificing hiy 
own private property, in raising an army of eight thou- 
sand mercenaries, with which he attacked the immeasur- 
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ably greater forces of Poland. He failed signally, was 
reduced to great straits, and finally, after in vain storming 
the empire for aid, took a step that from many quarters 
drew down upon him bitter opprobrium. 

The Reformation had made great progress within the 
lands of the order; many of the knights had become con- 
vinced of the truth of its teachings, and Albert himself 
finally succumbed to the general trend. Appealing to 
Luther to know what he should do with the trust that had 
been imposed upon him, he was told that in its present 
condition the order was “a thing serviceable neither to 
God nor to man,” and had better cease to exist. The out- 
come of it was that Albert pronounced the order’s disso- 
lution, reorganized it into a secular duchy with himself at 
its head, made the ducal dignity hereditary in his own 
family, and eventually did homage, but in a purely secular 
capacity, to Poland, whose king agreed to defend him 


_ against all the world; those of the knights who followed 


him were made feudal proprietors with subvassals. The 
German division of the order, indeed, under their own 
Teutschmeister at Mergentheimy raised a hue and cry at 
various diets, and caused Charles V. to threaten the author 
of such innovations with severe punishments, and even to 
put him in the ban of the empire —a weapon, however, that 
by this time was well blunted. Albert lived down all 
opposition, and when he died his like-named son succeeded 
him without further disturbance. 

Brandenburg and Prussia were now alike in the hands 
of Hohenzollerns, though of different branches of the 
family. The next step was to gain from the king of Poland 
coenfeoffment, or the right of the two lines to enter into a 
mutual-heritage compact, by which, on the extinction of 
the house of Culmbach-Baireuth, Prussia was to pass to 
the electoral branch. It was Joachim II., the sponsor of 
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the Reformation, who at last succeeded in doing this. Ie 
had married a Polish princess, and he prevailed upon his 
father-in-law and suzerain, in 1568, to grant him the much- 
coveted reversion. Toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the long-looked-for contingency became more and 
more imminent. Albert JI. of Prussia had no sons, but 
two daughters; of these, to make matters doubly sure, 
Elector Joachim Frederick married one, his son John Sig- 
ismund, for his second wife, the other. Albert IT., long 
a hopeless imbecile, died at last in 1618, and John Sigis- 
mund, only four years after securing Cleves, Mark, and 
Ravensburg, fell heir also to Prussia. It remained to be 
seen what his grandson, the Great Elector, could do in the 
way of lifting the ominous shadow of Polish supremacy. 
To this object, after the Peace of Westphalia, the Great 
Elector devoted his chief attention. If he achieved it by 
a tortuous and somewhat equivocal policy, the only excuse 
is that duplicity was the keynote of seventeenth-century 


statecraft, and that the only difference between Irederick , 


William and the princes with whom he had to deal, was in 
point of cleverness. Well, indeed, has this elector been 
likened to the old familiar Reinicke Fuchs; at one moment 
in really desperate straits, the next moment we find him 
master of the situation. Nor does ho ever relax his grim de- 
termination to make his land respected among the nations ; 
unmercifully does he tax his impoverished subjects to pay 
for his army and his state improvemenis. He is reduced 
at times to borrowing small sums right and left; he even 
falls into the old and fatal error of inflating the currency. 
And with it all, through policy and not through love of 
luxury, he is obliged to keep up a magnificence at court 
out of all proportion to the resources of the land. Foreign 
princes are to be shown that an elector of Brandenburg 
and duke of Prussia is not in any way their inferior. In 
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» his designs for becoming free from the yoke of vassalage, 
Frederick William was assisted by a war that broke out 
between his liege lord of Poland and that Charles Gustavus 
of Pfalz-Zweibriicken in whose favor the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus had just abdicated the Swedish throne. 
John Casimir had disputed the new monarch’s right, and 
had been told significantly that Charles Gustavus would 
prove it by no less than thirty thousand witnesses. Sweden 
was only too glad to employ in a foreign war her soldatesca, 
withdrawn from German soil by the terms of the Peace of 
Westphalia, and always troublesome. An army was soon 
despatched to Poland by way of Pomerania. The elector, 
across whose lands the Swedes passed without asking leave, 
was in a quandary; as vassal of Poland he was bound in 
honor to give assistance to that power, but if he did the 
enemy would sack his towns. He tried to remain neutral, 
but that would not suffice; Charles Gustavus, whose first 
campaign was phenomenally successful, returned with a por- 

«tion of his troops, and demanded categorically whether the 
elector intended to be friend or foe. Iaving, in his efforts 
to gain allies, met everywhere with a not-undeserved mis- 
trust, there was nothing left for Frederick William but to 
make what terms he could. Ile closed at Kénigsberg, in 
1656, the first of his long series of treaties with regard to 
Prussia, repudiating the Polish snzerainty, but becoming 
on even harder terms the vassal of Sweden. All harbors 
were 10 be opened to Swedish vessels, tolls and customs 
were to be equally divided, a sum of money was to be paid 
at each investiture, and a contingent sent to the royal army, 
But suddenly the whole aspect of affairs changed, and 
Sweden was no longer in the ascendent. John Casimir, 
reénforced by the Tartars and Cossacks under the hetman 
Chmieliecki, succeeded in rousing the Poles to one last 
despairing effort. War to the death was declared against 
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this foreigner, this Charles Gustavus who blasphemed God 
by violating and plundering churches and monasteries; the 
Virgin Mary was solemnly proclaimed queen of Poland, 
and a day set apart on which to worship her in her new 
capacity. A great confidence of victory seized on the 
people; John Casimir boasted that his Tartars would 
breakfast on Brandenburgers and Swedes. With an army 
of sixty thousand, he marched against Warsaw, drove out 
the hostile garrison, and possessed himself of the rich 
treasure accumulated by the enemy. 

By Frederick William the new crisis was welcomed as 
an opportunity for improving his footing with Sweden. In 
the treaty of Marienburg he offered to take the field on the 
Swedish side, if Charles Gustavus would guarantee to him 
Posen, Kalisch, and other Polish provinces. Then he set to 
work to show what his alliance was worth, and found his 
opportunity in the remarkable three days’ battle waged for 
the recapture of Warsaw. Never did new troops more 
brilliantly sustain their baptism of fire ; by means of bold - 
manauvres, by changing the point of attack in the teeth 
of the heavy fire, the Swedish-Brandenburg army finally 
routed an enemy which outnumbered it four to one. 
Warsaw was taken and plundered, and many of its pictures 
and statues found their way to Berlin, not to speak of the 
rich columns that went to adorn the palace of the electress 
at Oranienburg. 

It did not suit Frederick William completely to annihi- 
late the Polish power. He prevented the Swedes from 
following up their victory, and himself withdrew to Prussia, 
under pretext of defending that province against the Lithu- 
anians. The Poles rallied once more, and while Charles 
Gustavus was absent, inflicting a severe chastisement on 
* the Danes, retook Warsaw and Kalisch. The elector per- 
ceived how, in this emergency more than ever, Sweden 
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would need hisalliance, and took the opportunity of screwing 
his terms to the highest point. In the Treaty of Labiau, the 
third in this eventful year of 1656, he induced Sweden to rec- 
ognize him as “supreme, absolute, and sovereign” duke of 
Prussia. But he knew well that this guarantee alone would 
not suffice; that the Poles, reénforced by Tartars and Rus- 
sians, were quite as much to be feared as the Swedes; instead 
of going to war, however, he preferred to gain his end by 
peaceful means. Five days after the Treaty of Labiau he 
commenced secretly negotiating with the Poles for a similar 
acknowledgment on their part, offering to renounce, in re- 
turn, the Polish provinces which Sweden had assured to 
him by the Treaty of Marienburg. It was, of course, 
double dealing of the rankest kind. Of the new treaty, 
signed at Wehlau in 1657, Sweden was to be kept in igno- 
rance, until the elector could make sure that Austria would 
help him in the event of a war with his recent ally. The 
old Emperor Ferdinand III., had just died, and Frederick 
William’s vote had promised to become the decisive one in 
the new election, for the reason that the electoral college 
would otherwise be evenly divided. It was his doing, 
then, that Leopold, who was to fill the imperial throne for 
the next half-century, was finally chosen, and, naturally, 
the favor was returned by a close alliance. 

The war with Sweden soon became an actuality. The 
elector welcomed it, for he well foresaw that it would 
prove the last step in securing the independence of Prussia. 
The emperor agreed to furnish 10,000 and Poland 7000 
men. A manifesto was issued, addressed to all Germans, 
urging them to rise and free the Rhine, Weser, Elbe, 
and Oder, which were nothing else than “prisoners of 
foreign nations.” Frederick William himself led the com- 
bined forces to a series of brilliant victories. The Swedes * 
were driven back from every one of their recently con- 
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quered positions in Denmark; the whole of Pomerania was 
occupied; while at the same time the garrisons in Poland 
were forced to surrender. But, much to the elector’s 
chagrin, a new power appeared upon the scene, and, osten- 
sibly as champion of the Westphalian Peace, ordered the 
cessation of hostilities. Louis XIV. and Mazarin, having 
by the Peace of the Pyrenees, in 1659, concluded their long 
war with Spain, were able to turn their attention elsewhere. 
Tt was intolerable to them that Brandenburg-Prussia should 
go on with its career of conquest, and they brought about 
a peace congress, which met at Oliva, a monastery near 
Danzig. Louis XIV. himself drew up an army of 40,000 
men on the French frontier, 1o emphasize his demand that 
all her former possessions in Pomerania should be restored 
to Sweden. Could Frederick William have trusted his 
allies, he never would have yielded; but Austria and 
Poland, too, were against his making territorial acquisi- 
tions. He was obliged to content himself, therefore, with 
the general acknowledgment by the congress of his free 
sovereignty over Prussia. In itself no mean advantage. 
The Peace of Oliva placed the claim of the ITohenzollerns 
above assault; and it marks the raising of their united terri- 
tories to the rank of a European power. Notas yet, indeed, 
a power that was eithor greatly respected or greatly feared ; 
several architects were to work at the structure before it 
could reach perfection. 

As yet, too, the long-coveted sovereignty had only been 
secured in relation to foreign powers. Little could the 
elector have imagined how fierce an internal struggle re- 
mained to be carried on. What he himself described as 
the hardest experiences of his life were still to be endured, 
for the Prussian nobles and burghers sturdily and stead- 
fastly refused to play the part assigned them in his general 
scheme of government. Little did they care for Frederick 
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William’s aspiration to shine in the concert of European 
rulers. They were now to learn, however, to their own 
unspeakable wrath and misery, the meaning of “absolut- 
ism” and “sovereign rights.” In their new lord they 
found a man of iron, thoroughly determined to maintain 
the position he had taken. “I desire uothing unreason- 
able,” he once told them, “but I mean to be master, and 
you must be my subjects; then I will show you that I love 
you as a father loves his children.” No sooner had Fred- 
erick William sent his stadtholder to Prussia than the con- 
flict broke out. The estates took the ground that the 
whole transaction with Poland was null and void, from 
the fact that their own consent had neither been asked nor 
given. Were they to be bartered about like so many 
apples and pears? They had rather enjoyed the former 
rule, which had left them much to their own devices; be- 
fore they would consent now to do homage to their new 
head, they were determined to have a thorough under- 
standing with Poland, and also to obtain a guarantee that 
their rights and privileges should be respected. But these 
same rights and privileges were such as the elector neither 
would nor could grant; his glance was fixed on the general 
good of the whole state, that of these Prussians on their 
own especial comfort and advantage. No taxes were to be 
levied, they claimed, no wars or alliances entered into 
against their will; in fact, in all important matters they 
were to codperate, and, in order that their position might 
be the stronger, they demanded the right to assemble of their 
own accord at stated intervals. For Frederick William, a 
standing army, supported by regular money contributions, 
was a prime necessity. The estates, on the other hand, 
fearing that such aforce might be used for their own coer- 
cion, clainored for the dismissal of the troops, the razing of 
certain fortifications, and, above all, the abolishment of the 
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excise duties from which the military expenses were to be 
paid. 

This dislike to being taxed was a deep-rooted sentiment 
among all the German nobles of the eighteenth century. 
The old feudal idea still survived, that it was dignified to 
fight for one’s lord and master, but not to untie for him 
one’s purse-strings except on extraordinary occasions. 
Characteristic on this point is the report of the elector’s 
own privy councillors, who opposed his plan for a new 
property tax and a more rigid form of assessment-in Prus- 
sia: “It is very hard,” they say, “to treat a Lberwm et in- 
genuum hominem so roughly, and to force him ad pandenda 
patrimonti sua areana,” into opening up the secret places 
where he keeps his patrimony! When, at the local diet 
which assembled at Kénigsberg in 1661, it was announced 
that the elector would admit of no dispute concerning 
what he considered his sovereign rights; when he refused 
to disarm, on the ground that he would be crushed by 
other powers, the excitemerft of the people passed all 
bounds. Religious differences, Jesuit intrigues, and secret 
dealings with Poland, made the movement really danger- 
ous. This “reformed” elector, it was said, was going 
to reduce the Prussians to absolute servitude. Fanatics 
preached from the pulpits of Kénigsberg that all Lutherans 
were to be driven from their churches in favor of Calvinists. 
Under the dread of such acts of violence, and under the lead- 
ership of the Kénigsberg demagogue Roth, a conspiracy was 
formed to throw off the new yoke and return to the sheltering 
wing of Poland; in an assembly held in the church at Kneip- 
hof a solemn oath to this effect was taken. The land was on 
the verge of civil war; the Kénigsbergers planted cannon 
on their walls, while Prince Radzivill, the stadtholder, drew 
together what troops he could muster, and called on the 
elector to come at once if he would save his duchy. 
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Roth and What the personal influence of one single, powerful man 
Kalokstem. gan do, was clearly shown when Frederick William, in 
October, 1662, arrived in Kénigsberg, and imimediately or- 
dered the arrest of the agitator, Roth, whom, on account of 
his immense following among the citizens, Radzivill had 
not dared to touch. This man of the people was as cour- 
ageous and determined, in his way, as the elector himself. 
Seized in his own house whence he had scorned to flee, 
and carried on horseback at a gallop to the castle so as to 
avoid the chances of arescue, he was tried for high treason 
and transferred secretly to the fortress of Peitz, near Col- 
berg, where he was kept under arrest to the day of his 
death. Years afterward, when present by chance in Peitz, 
the elector caused the prisoner to be told that if he would 
ask for pardon he might go free; but Roth answered 
proudly that he wanted justice, not pardon. On the 
whole, Frederick William seems to have feared Roth far * 
less than he did Kalckstein, who now fled to Warsaw, 
joined the Jesuits, and was bélieved to be the promoter of 
every kind of treasonable plot. His person, too, was in 
time secured, by underhanded means indeed, which ran 
counter to the first principles of international lav. A 
certain ruthlessness has always characterized these found- 
ers of powerful states. Kalckstein was enticed to the Ger- 
man embassy in Warsaw, was seized, gagged, rolled in a 
carpet, and placed in a wagon which drove him across the 
border. He was brought to trial, put to the torture, and 
finally executed —in spite of the protests of the king of 
Poland, who would have made a casus belli out of the inci- 
dent had not other considerations rendered him dependent 
on the friendship of Brandenburg. Frederick William 
made a scapegoat of his envoy at Warsaw, and there the 
matter ended. 
These two men, Roth and Kalckstein, have received 
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much sympathy from later generations, and have been 
likened to Pym, Hampden, and other martyrs of English 
parliamentary history. It is true they received harsh 
treatment, but, according to every conceivable standard, 
they had committed high treason. If Roth stood out and 
suffered for popular and class liberties, it was for liberties 
that would have impaired the safety of the state. It is not 
always best for local patriots to have their way. For 
Kalckstein there is absolutely no excuse; he had done his 
best to stir up Poland against the existing form of goy- 
ernment, and had repeatedly, in Warsaw, threatened to 
take the elector’s life. 

It was a long and weary task, this restoring order in 
Prussia, but never did Frederick William display his 
remarkable talents to better advantage. He knew well 
when to be severe — of that there was no doubt; but he 
now showed that he also knew when to persuade and to 
propitiate. Nor did he spare himself any unpleasant 
duties. “Since I have been here,” he wrote to lis gen- 
eral, Schwerin, “I have not enjoyed one healthful hour. 
The whole time I am inwardly enraged, and I swallow 
many bitter pills.” But he had the satisfaction of coming 
at last to an agreement, by which the Prussians, in return 
for concessions more apparent than real, did him homage 
in the most splendid manner. Never had Kénigsberg 
witnessed such a scene as on the day of the ceremony. 
A great platform, covered with a scarlet cloth and sur- 
mounted by a throne, was erected in the square; coins of 
gold and silver, struck off for the occasion, were scattered 
among the people; fireworks, processions, and feastings of 
all kinds signalized the important day. 

The yoke of the new ruler was still to bear heavily upon 
the Prussians; the foreign wars of the elector were fre- 
quently to tax his resources to the utmost, and heart- 
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rending complaints often found their way to Berlin. A 
formal request was once sent that Frederick William 
would consider, not his own necessities, but the bare, 
actual possibilities of the province. If the elector was 
inexorable to such appeals, it was not from lack of 
sympathy. The founder of the greatness of the Prussian 
state knew well from personal experience what poverty 
and hardship meant. The revenues of the Maik, when he 
had first taken it in hand, amounted to a paltry thirty thou- 
sand thalers; while for the province of Cleves, there was 
a yearly deficit of ten thousand. During the later years 
of the Thirty Years’ War the court had frequently been 
obliged to borrow sums as low as fifteen guldens, that 
there might be something to eat upon the table. “There 
is practically nothing left to pawn,” wrote Schwerin, the 
master of the household, after the Swedish-Polish War. 
That same war had cost some eight million thalers, which * 
the elector was obliged to wring from his reluctant people. 
Almost daily in Berlin one saw wagons passing through 
the streets filled with the goods that had been seized for 
unpaid taxes, and followed by the unfortunate owners, 
weeping and wringing their hands. 

The quiet interval that elapsed between the Peace of 
Oliva and the wars with Louis XIV. gave Frederick Will- 
iam time to devote himself to the permanent welfate of 
his lands. Frederick the Great spoke the truth when he 
stood by the opened coffin of his ancestor, and, taking the 
dead hand in his own, said to those around him, “ Gentle- 
men, this man did great things.” New sources of income 
were gradually opened up, laws passed to govern exports 
and imports, factories and enterprises of all kinds started. 
In these enterprises the elector did not hesitate to risk his 
own private funds. Duties were charged on goods that passed 
in at the gates of the cities; and the cities, for the better pro- 
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tection against smuggling, were strrounded with palisades. 
Every encouragement, in the way of reduced taxation and 
free building materials, was offered to those who would 
restore ruined houses or cultivate waste fields. On the 
“domain” or crown lands no clergyman might perform the 
marriage ceremony, unless the bridegroom could furnish 
written proof that he had planted six new fruit trees and 
grafted six old ones. Colonists were called in from 
Holland and elsewhere, and everything done to induce 
them to stay. On the improvement of his capital city the 
elector expended much time and thought, devising means 
for replacing the thatched roofs by those of better material, 
and issuing orders to prevent the pigs, which abounded 
in the city, from running down the avenue where his wife, 
Dorothea, had planted hex famous lindens. He succeeded 
so well in his various endeavors that a Frenchman could 
wiite, in 1678, “Everything seemed to me so beautiful 
that I thought there must be some special opening in the 
sky through which the sun made this region feel its favors.” 
Before the end of Frederick William’s reign Berlin had 
more than doubled the number of its inhabitants. Nor were 
greater projects lost sight of in the midst*of minor affairs. 
An East India Company was formed, and colonies were 
established in Africa; but the gold dust from them, 
whence all the profit was expected to come, did not, 
according to the elector’s own confession, furnish one- 
half the coin that was spent in the enterprise. A regular 
postal service was established between such distant points 
as Hamburg and Kénigsberg, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the great Thurn and Taxis monopoly, which had 
been richly endowed with privileges by the Hapsburg 
emperors. At the expenditure of much labor, the canal 
was put through which joins the Spree with the Oder 
near Frankfort, thus opening up an uninterrupted water 
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course by way of the Havel and Elbe to the North Sea. 
Tt still bears the name of the Frederick William Canal. 
As the Spree is fifty feet higher than the Oder, it was 
found necessary to build a number of locks, and in the 
bed of one of these, on the day of the opening, the elector 
and his whole court dined in state. Then the gates were 
opened, the water flowed in, and the first ship was de- 
spatched on its course. 

Forthe improvement of the army neithereffort nor expense 
was spared. The chief problem the elector had to cope with 
was the independent spirit of the officers, who considered 
their regiments as their own private property. By declaring 
that they had sworn allegiance to the emperor and could 
not serve two masters, they sought to escape from the 
elector’s jurisdiction; Colonel Rochow threatened to blow 
up Spandau on receiving a command that was not to his 
liking. Only with considerable difficulty did Frederick 
William manage to get rid of the worst elements in his 
army, and to fill their places with new men. By the year 
1646, he had eight thousand good soldiers under arms; by 
1655, more than three times that number. It is wonderful, 
considering the ‘primitive weapons of the time, how much 
this army was able to accomplish, especially the cavalry, 
which learned to move with incredible swiftness, thus win- 
ning more than one battle over forces superior in number. 

On the part played by the Great Elector in the wars of 
the empire and of Holland with Louis XIV., on the in- 
glorious manner in which he was, led about, on his humili- 
ating Peace of Vossem, and his subsequent quarrels with 
Montecuculi and Bournonville, it is not necessary here to 
dwell. It was while he was in winter quarters in Alsace, 
in 1674, mourning oyer the loss of his eldest son, who had 
just died of fever, that news was brought of an inroad of 
the Swedes into Brandenburg. Louis XIV. had stirred 
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them up to this undertaking, furnishing them with the 
necessary funds, and causing his resident envoy to stand 
over them and see them safely embarked. The elector, 
after in vain seeking immediate aid from The Hague 
and from Amsterdam, put his own little army in motion 
and advanced to Magdeburg, and thence, by stealihy and 
vapid marches, to Rathenow. In order to hasten their 
progress the foot-soldiers were crowded into wagons, 
At Rathenow he managed to cut the Swedish army in 
two, and when the sundered divisions tried to join, they 
were overtaken at Fehrbellin, a point some fifty miles 
to the northwest of Berlin. Here the elector fought one 
of his most famous battles, and won a victory so signal that 
his alliance was sought after in all directions, by Den- 
mark, by Holland, by Miinster, and by Brunswick. Even 
the emperor, anxious to have a share in the profits of the 
war, sent him a few regiments. In the following years all 
Pomerania was cleared of the enemy; but the same 
Nemesis awaited the elector that had overtaken him nine- 
teen years before at the time of the Peace of Oliva. The 
congress that had assembled at Nymwegen, in order to 
settle the war of the empire with France, soon began to 
assume an ominously friendly tone toward Sweden. The’ 
Austrian minister announced the emperor’s determination 
not to endure that “a new king of the Vandals [meaning 
the elector] should arise on the Baltic.” Louis XIV. 
finally refused to consider any general peace that did 
not include the return to the Swedes of their portion of 
Pomerania, and then made a separate treaty with Holland 
and the emperor, leaving Brandenburg to continue a war 
from which he was determined she should reap no benefit. 
At the same time the Swedes made a bold effort to advance 
in the dead of winter through Livonia and Prussia, and to 
retake their lost German possessions. 
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Frederick William roused himself to do and dare the 
utmost; at all risks the Swedes were to be prevented from 
reaching Kénigsberg, the temper of whose inhabitants could 
not just then be trusted. The elector, who was known to 
be suffering with the gout, spread the report that he was 
too ill to leave Berlin, and then set out at the most rapid of 
paces with what troops he had at hand. A part of the way 
lay across the ice of the Frischer Haff, but the stadtholder 
of Kénigsberg furnished twelve hundred sleighs into which 
the infantry were crowded. “It was a merry sight,” says 
an old diary, “the more so as, the whole time, they kept 
playing the dragoon march.” The elector himself, driving 
swiftly by on the ice, held a review of all his forces. Later 
the way was lost, the soldiers had to encamp in the open, 
food gave out, and the whole army threatened to become 
demoralized. But the Swedes were in a still wouse plight, 
and, forced to retreat, arrived at Riga with but one thousand 
able-bodied men out of an original sixteen thousand. 

Brilliant as Frederick William’s campaign had been, it 
helped him to no lasting benefits. His funds were ex- 
hausted, his army seriously crippled. Louis XIV. sent 


‘him an intimation thatif he did not at once come to terms 
* ’ + . 
with Sweden a French army would be sent against him; 


Cleves, indeed, was actually occupied. As no help could 
be expected from any quarter, even the elector’s former 
friends, Miinster and Brunswick, having become pensioners 
of France, there was no alternative but to sigu the Peace 
of St. Germain. At the signing of the treaty, by which 
he gave up all his recent conquests, Frederick William is 
said to have cursed the day when he learned to write. To 
his friend Von Buch he made the ominous remark: “It is 
not the king of France who compels me to make peace, but 
the emperor, the empire, and my own relations and allies. 
They shall bitterly repent it, and shall suffer losses as great 
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as mine!” He is said once tq have quoted the verse of 
Virgil: “ Exoriare aliquis nostiis ex ossibus ultor!” 

The conjecture seems warranted that from this time on 
the elector was not wholly master of his own actions. His 
wrongs preyed upon him, he was tortured by the gout, and 
his wife, Dorothea, who tenderly cared for him, gained over 
him an undue influence. Things had beon very different 
in earlier days; much as he loved his first wife, the Orange 
princess, he would brook no opposition from her, and had 
been known to enter her presence, to throw down his hat, 
and call loudly for one of her nightcaps, as a symbol of the 
role she wished him to play. Now Dorothea could turn 
him around her fingers. She was a strange, violent woman, 
bent on the advancement of her own children; and her 
hostility to her stepsons, who stood in the way of their 
succession, was so strong that she was almost universally 
believed to have tried to poison them. The younger 
brother fell dead at a ball in her apartments after partak- 
ing of an orange that had been handed him; whereupon 
the elder, the Crown Prince Frederick, immediately fled 
the court and went to Cassel, alleging that his life was no 
longer safe. A stern reprimand from his father brough) 
him home. Dorothea’s influence, as well as that of 
Frederick William’s ministers, — who are known to have 
been bribed by France, — may account in part for the aston- 
ishing alliance into which the elector entered with his old 
enemy, Louis XI'V.,—at a time, 100, when Louis, on the 
most hollow of all pretexts, was annexing lands of the em- 
pire, summoning German princes 10 do him homage, and 
endeavoring in every way to prevent Austria’s success in her 
efforts to mect those Turkish invasions which culminated 
in the siege of Vienna. 

This friendship cooled in consequence of the severe 
measures taken by Louis XIV. against the Protestants of 
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France. When, in 1685, the Edict of Nantes was revoked, 
when four hundred Protestant churches were torn down, 
when the punishment of imprisonment and the galleys was 
placed on the refusal to turn Catholic, Frederick William 
dropped all the etiquette natural to an ally, and published 
his famous free-hearted edict. He spoke of the “ persecu- 
tions” that were going on in France, and. offered a hearty 


. welcome to all who might be fortunate enough to escape. 
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Some twenty thousand answered the call; they were 
splendidly received, and given every sort of aid and en- 
couragement., The old church of the Huguenots still stands 
in the principal square of Berlin; their school still thrives ; 
while their civilization, their arts, and their literature have 
accrued to the lasting benefit of their hospitable enter- 
tainers. It is true, as Mirabeau once said, that the 
Germans would gradually have learnt of themselves to 
make hats, stockings, silk ribbons, and perfumery ; but the 
process might have taken a long time. And no one can 
deny the immense influence that the Huguenots exercised 
in bringing in practical comforts ; of gardening, for instance, 
to the elector’s delight, they made a regular science. 

« As the coolness with France grew more marked, Freder- 
ick William drew closer once more to the emperor, and 
sought in especial to settle an old dispute that had been 
going on between the two houses for half a century. The 
manner in which he did so was to be pregnant with results 
for the future of the Prussian state. During the Thirty 
Years’ War Ferdinand II. had confiscated the Silesian 
duchies of Brieg, Liegnitz, and Gloganu, as well as Jiigern- 
dorf, which would have reverted to Brandenburg by /d- 
verbriderung, or heritage treaty with an allied house. 
The Great Elector held out for the return of these lands, 
but was willing at last to compromise for the little prov- 
ince of Schwiebus. Even this Leopold refused until the 
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Crown Prince Frederick, taking matters into his own 
hands, and willing to sacrifice anything for the imperial 
alliance, signed a secret agreement to give back Schwiebus 
so soon as he should succeed to the electorate. How im- 
portant the matter was to prove will be shown in another 
conection. 

Frederick William died in 1688, leaving a will by which 
his territories were distributed among his numerous sons. 
So far had the electress brought the man whose whole life 
had given the lie to such a policy, and from whose own 
lips we have the positive statement that he considered sub- 
division the ruin of Saxony, of the Palatinate, of Hesse, and 
of Brunswick. The new heir, with the sanction of the coun- 
cil of state, suppressed the document, on the ground that it 
was counter to the fundamental laws of Brandenburg. 

Of the personality of this new ruler, the Elector Freder- 
ick IIT., it is sufficient to say that, although somewhat de- 
formed, in consequence of a fall from his nurse’s arms, he 
was very vain, very lavish, and exceedingly fond of play- 
ing a part in pompous ceremonies. His grandson, Freder- 
ick the Great, once said of him, epigrammatically, that he 
was great in small and smallin great things; and again, that 
he would probably have made a persecutor, had there been 
any solemnities attached to persecution. When still in 
the nursery he founded an order of knighthood, which not 
only he himself, but others also, took seriously, and with 
regard to which each detail was most punctiliously ar- 
ranged. The sums expended in a single year of his reign 
for the gold and silver lace on the court liveries amounted 
to forty-two thousand thalers, while his daughter at her 
wedding is said to have worn finery which cost some four 
millions. On the occasion of inaugurating the new Uni- 
versity of Halle, it was calculated that the expenses of the 
various festivities must have come to five times the amount 
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of the endowment. The witty and intelligent Sophie 
Charlotte, the second of Frederick’s three wives, once 
implied that she considered her husband a stage king, and 
could not refrain on her death-bed from saying, that now 
her lord would have an opportunity for one of his grand 
displays. In order to raise funds for such costly predilec- 
tions, it was necessary to resort to the most unique, and 
even petty, methods of taxation. Scarcely an object that 
was bought or sold escaped the eye of the watchful offi- 
cials, and people were obliged on demand to take off in 
the streets the very wigs on their heads, to make sure that 
the government mark was on the inside. It was the time 
when enormous wigs were a fashionable necessity; they 
varied somewhat, according to the whims of Louis XIV., 
but were, on the whole, it is said, more enormous in Bran- 
denburg than elsewhere, because the elector thought to 
hide his deformity by the profuseness of his locks. In 
addition to the wig tax there was a heavy tax on carriages, 
on the pretext that the wheels wore out the costly pave- 
ments. Permits, to be renewed eavh year, were needed by 
those who intended to drink tea, coffee, or chocolate. No 
source of revenue was left unexploited; a certain Com- 
merzvenrath, or merchant prince, by the name of Kreuz, 
was intrusted with a monopoly for supplying hog’ bristles 
to be used in the manufacture of brushes. A general 
order was issued that when the swine were about to shed 
their coats the bristles should be collected, wrapped in 
packets as they came from each separate animal, and sent 
to Kreuz’s clerks. It was the custom for each owner to 
mark his hog; but, under penalty of confiscation, this 
marking was to be so done as not to injure the particularly 
stiff hairs that grew along the spine. Witticisms at Kreuz’s 
expense were declared punishable by imprisonment and 
mutilation. 
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‘There is a twofold marvel counected with Frederick’s 
extrayagances and with his excessive demands on the peo- 
ple. On the one hand, although in addition to money pay- 
ments constant contributions were required for his court 
festivals, his subjects were fond of him, and sincerely 
mourned him wheu he dieé His very profusion endeared 
him to them, and many found occupation in carrying out 
his pageants and public works. But still more remarkable 
is the circumstance that at the end of his reign there was 
no very alarming deficit in the treasury, This is due to 
the fact that for his war expenses he had received large 
subsidies from Austria and olj,er powers, while the regu- 
lar Brandenburg revenues, administered along the lines 
laid down by the Great Elector, had considerably increased. 
The most expensive of Frederick’s hobbies, costing him in 
all some six million thalers, was the attainment of the 
royal crown. It opened up a chance for unfolding un- 
heard-of magnificence; but for that very reason it called 
forth all his best efforts, and brought to the surface all his 
latent abilities. It was his own work from begiuning to 
end; his councillors and ministers were almost all against 
the project, and the difficulties in the way were very great; 
but he would not be daunted, and politically, as the event 
proved, he acted wisely and well. We joined at the right 
time in the upward trend of the minor European states. 
Hanover, in 1692, had rigen to be an electorate, and her rul- 
ing house was soon to be recognized as next in succession 
to the crown of England; Holland had already given a 
king to that land; Bavaria was striving for the Spanish 
succession, and only the death of her electoral prince pre- 
vented her achieving it; the House of Hesse hoped to suc- 
ceed to the throne of Sweden, and the Elector Palatine to 
become king of Armenia. 

Even the Great Elector had paid great attention to 
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questions of precedence and etiquette; carrying on long 
and wearisome negotiations in order to be called “ brother ” 
by the king of France, and “your Serenity ” by the Spanish 
sovereign, and also to be allowed, like the states of Venice, 
Tuscany, and Savoy, to have his envoys put on their hats 
at the end of an interview with the emperor. If these 
matters were of importance to a man of action like Fred- 
erick William, they were doubly so to his punctilious and 
small-minded successor. Fredeiick declared, in 1697, at 
the time of the Ryswick Congress, that he had been out- 
raged in the eyes of all Europe because, of his two envoys, 
only one was given a hawdl-shake and the title of “your 
Excellency ” by the imperialists, wheieas, in the case of 
monarchies, this compliment was rendered to both. Only 
with difficulty, at this same congress, had the title of 
“Electoral Serenity ” been conceded to himself. But an 
incident that left an even greater impression, and that has 
often been looked upon as the starting-point for the idea 
of becoming king, occurred to Frederick personally on the 
occasion of a visit to William of Orange. Just when and 
where is a matter of dispute, but various writers agree that, 
in his capacity as king of England, William occupied an 
arm-chaii, giving to Frederick one with only aback. “ Un 
Fauteuil et une chaise & dos,” writes Frederick the Great, 
“ nensérent brouiller ces princes & jamais.” 

The “grand project,” as Frederick and his ministers 
always called the plan of gaining the crown, was met, 
when it first came up, in 1699, with objections of various 
kinds, the chief of which seems to have been that the 
assumption of the new title would bring more expense, 
but no real increase of power. Frederick drew up with 
his own hand an abstract of the reasons that led him to 
overrule such findings. The honor and utility of his house 
would be furthered. He already possessed the power; 
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why should he not have the name? He thought that he 
could reckon on the consent of his neighbors, as he desired 
no man’s land. Now was the time, if ever, for the em- 
peror was old, and needed his assistance. Everything 
turned on this consent of the head of the Iouse of Austria 
and of the Ioly Roman Empire, but it was difficult to 
obtain. Emperor Leopold, a not unkindly man, given to 
“hunting, music, and devotional exercises,” and possessed 
of fine eyes, a good nose, smooth chestnut hair, and a ruddy 
complexion, was not without the obstinacy and slowness of 
his race. This was exemplified by his feeble gait, and, to 
quote a contemporary, by “ his. extraordinar ily large mouth 
and his lower lip, so thick that it Spoils all the rest of 
his face.” As far back as 1698, negotiations had begun 
with Vienna for the recognition of the elector’s rights in 
Prussia. Austria had long refused him the title of duke, 
on the ground that the old act by which the Teutonic 
Order had been invested with these lands had never been 
formally abrogated. At last, grudgingly, he had been rec- 
cgnized as duke in Prussia, but “ without prejudice to the 
rights of the worthy Teutonic Order.” Then had come a 
promise that, at least, no other elector should obtain the 
royal dignity in preference to Brandenburg, 

The Austrian ministers were opposed to the project, 
chiefly on the ground that the aggrandizement of an elector 
would weaken the imperial authority; already electors 
were beginning to dispute with his Majesty on questions 
of etiquette. There was a religious side to the matter, 
too, which weighed heavily with Leopold. Should he, the 
natural defender of the Catholic church, help to set up a 
Protestant monarchy? With regard to this latter point 
the emperor's fears were quieted in a manner bordering on 
the marvellous. With his resident envoy in Vienna, 
Bartholdi, Frederick was in the habit of corresponding in 
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cipher, names of persons especially being transmitted in 
numerals. lrederick received one day a message that 161 
(Bartholdi himself) had better be the one to insinuate the 
project of royalty to the emperor. He read instead 160, 
which indicated a Jesuit priest, Father Wolf, who had once 
been at Berlin as chaplain of an imperial envoy, and with 
whom Frederick had had various dealings. Not greatly 
surprised, therefore, the elector wrote off to Wolf, who, 
much flattered, brought the matter before Leopold, and was 
not ungraciously received. Whatever scruples alose were 
explained away, Wolf’s own hope and trust being that the 
new sovereigns could be induced to turn Catholic, —as 
Augustus the Strong had done on assuming the throne of 
Poland two years before, and as Ernest Augustus of Han- 
over had declared his willingness to do should other means 
fail. With this end in view, Wolf and his friend, Father 
Vota, laid regular siege, not only to Frederick, but to the 
electress as well, the latter entering with them into long 
theological discussions, and writing letters to Vota on so 
abstruse a subject as the “Authority of the Church 
Fathers.” The hopes of the Jesuits ran high, although 
never for a moment did they have any chance of real suc- 
cess. Irederick told the English envoy that he had 
promised Vota “that he [Vota] should have the honor of 
converting him so soon as he should feel himself in the 
humor to becotne Catholic.” At the cost of no greater 
concession than this he won two faithful allies, who did 
him much good service. 

But all this would have availed him nothing had it not 
been for the great straits in which Austria found herself, 
with the war for the Spanish succession becoming daily 
more inevitable, and without sufficient funds in the treas- 
ury to pay for the daily expenses of the imperial house- 
hold. So low did Leopold’s credit fall that no Jew would 
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lend money to him at less than seventcen per cont interest. 
Several regiments of the army had to be suppressed for want 
of means with which to pay them. “If twelve angels of 
Heaven were to como and ask for money, none would they 
get from this court,” wrote Bartholdi to Berlin. And here 
was a power which was ready, in return for a concession. 
‘costing nothing, to furnish from eight to ten thousand 
men, 10 renounce subsidies due by a former treaty, and to 
help secure the readmitiance of Bohemia into the Electo- 
ral College. Leopold remained firm for almost a year; 
the correspondence on the subject fills twenty-one folio 
volumes. The last straw that broke his resistance was 
the partition treaty of March 25, 1700, between France, 
England, and Holland, by which Austria considered her- 
self scandalously treated, not having been consulted on 
any point. I'ather Wolf was allowed to send a message 
to Beilin to the “most serene elector, and soon, soon to be 
most mighty king.” The final treaty was signed only 
two days before the death of the childless King of Spain, 
an event that was to plunge Europe into a vortex of war 
for the next fifteen years. Much care and thought had 
been expended on the exact wording of the title; Freder- 
ick was determined to be no mee vassal of the empire in 
his new capacity, but rather to take some such name as 
“ King of the Vandals,” “ King of the Wends,” or “ King 
of Prussia.” To tho last form objection was made by 
the Poles, on the ground that the whole of West Prussia 
still belonged to them. Thé wording “ King im Prussia,” 
was finally adopted, and a special declaration signed that 
no interference was intended with Poland’s rights.. Once 
at the goal of his wishes, Frederick turned sharply on the 
Jesuits, paid the venerable ‘fathers in hard cash for all 
their services, but made it very plain that he would make 
no single concession in the matter of the Catholic religion. 
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Not even a church wag handed over to them in Berlin, 
and so little regard was paid to the Pope that he was not 
even notified of what had taken place, or of the intended 
coronation. Clement XIJ. flew into a great rage, and wrote 
a circular note to the Catholic powers begging them not to 
approve the impious actions of the Marchese di Branden- 
burg. - For nearly a hundred years he and his successois- 
relused to address the Hohenzollerns by any other title, 
even by that of elector. 

It remained to give an outward expression to the new 
honor the emperor had “accorded,” and to prepare a 
grander and more sumptuous coronation than anything 
that had yet been seen. Frederick had been very impa- 
tient for this event, had “sighed for it ceaselessly and 
could not sleep,” wrote the I'rench ambassador, Des 
Alleurs. The crown, sceptre, and mantle had been mace 
ready months before the time; night after night one of 
the gates of the city of Berlin was left wide open for the 
courier who was to bring the emperor’s final response 
from Vienna. All points of ceremonial had been care- 
fully studied from books of etiquette and from the usages 
observed in Denmark and Poland. A detailed description 
had even been sent from England of the coronation of 
Charles II. in Scotland. There are learned discussions in 
the Prussian archives as to how the new king should 
receive the envoys of foreign countries less important than 
his own— standing, with his hat on, like the Emperor; 
or sitting, with his hat on, like the king of France; or 
standing, with his hat off, like this same Charles. The 
procession that set out from Berlin to Kénigsberg, in 
December 1700, was of great size and magnificence; it 
was obliged to move in relays, as the towns through 
which it passed could otherwise not have stood the bur- 
den. Thirty thousand horses had been requisitioned, in 
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addition to those from the royal stables. The journey lasted 
twelve days, and the ceremonies four more; on the 15th 
of January four heralds-at-arms proclaimed through all 
the streets the clevation of Prussia to a kingdom. From 
this time on it was forbidden to speak of the elector save 
as “his Majesty”; and the English minister reports, “If 
any one forgets, and lets fall the words ‘Electoral High- 
ness,’ he is obliged to pay a fine of a ducat for ihe benefit 
of the poo.” On January 16 came proclamations from 
all the pulpits; on the 17th the founding of the order of 
the Black Eagle, membership in which forms to this day 
tho greatest distinction in the gift of the Prussian mon- 
arch. In-addition 1o princes of the blood, there were to 
be but thirty knights, well born, without reproach, and 
over thirty years of age. They were to wear as insignia: 
a band of orange color, in memory of the mother of the 
king; a Maltcso cross; and a silver star, upon which was a 
black eagle holding in one claw a crown of laurel and in 
the other a thunderbolt, while beneath was a device, Suum 
cuique. 

On January 18 took place the coronation itself, the 
ceremonial of which was copied from that of the imperial 
coronation at Frankfort, with the exception, however, 
that the religious elemont was kept in the background. 
Frederick did, indeed, in order that he might be called 
“his sacied Majesty,” create for the occasion two Protes- 
iant bishops,—one Lutheran, one Calvinist; but he signifi- 
cantly placed the crown on his own head, and afterward 
with hig own hands on that of his queen, the episcopal 
functions being confined to the consecration with the holy 
oil. On the splendid accessories of this whole demonstra- 
tion, on the rich robes and priceless jewels, on the baldachins 
carried by nobles, the salvos of artillery that accompanied 
the drinking of every toast, the oxen roasted whole and 
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stuffed with animals dwindling in size, the fountains run- 
ning wine, the thousands of coins scattered among the 
people, it is not necessary to dwell. The house of the 
governor of Prussia was decorated so as to represent a 
temple of fame. The king himself composed a prayer 
thanking God for having accorded him the crown, and 
asking Ilis blessing. It was characteristic of this Hohen- 
zollern to declare an amnesty for prisoners who had not 
offended against divine or terrestrial majesty, and to cause 
a copperplate engraving to be made of the procession, in 
which he himself is represented as a tall and slender youth. 
The festivities lasted in all for several weeks, being renewed 
on the return of the royal pair to Berlin and- Potsdam. 
An opera was performed called the “Struggle of the Old 
and New Century.” To the latter was due the palm of 
victory, because it had actually witnessed the coronation; 
the old century could merely make the weak defence that 
it had prepared the way for the great event. 

By a happy concatenation of circumstances Frederick had 
been able to raise the prestige of his state, and to perform 
a service for his house which laid the foundation for its 
future glory; but there his merits ended. He lived 
merely for the present, was lamentably weak in his foreign 
policy, left the business of ruling in the hands of syco- 
phants, and spent what funds he could lay hold of without 
attempting to organize the finances on a permanent basis. 
There was, indeed, a privy council, consisting of all the 
heads of the governmental departments, but it was there, 
as Leibnitz said, pour la forme et pour Vhonneur. Its head, 
the grand president, held a position equivalent to that of 
prime minister in other countries. One faithful and 
capable president Frederick had found in Eberhard von 
Danckelmann, who had been his tutor in his youth, and 
had served him with much devotion during a long series of 
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years, But Danckelmann fell a victim to court intrigues 
and to the hatred of the electress, his chief sin doubtless 
being that he had opposed the idea of securing the royal 
crown. Ile was accused of not haying stood up firmly 
enough for Prussia’s intoresis at the Treaty of Ryswick, in 
1697, and was finally represented as wishing to usurp 
Frederick's provogatives. “Ile would like to play the 
elector, would he! J will show him that I am master!” 
oried the irate prince, and treated his former favorite with 
absolute ferocity, casting him in prison, and when no court 
could be found to condemn him, keeping him there on one 
pretext or another for ten years. Count Kolb von War- 
tenberg, Danckelmann’s worst enemy, frivolous and uncon- 
scientious to the last degree, became his successor with 
almost unlimited power, and with the promise that no 
inquiry should ever be mado into his methods of adminis- 
tration. IIis wife at the same time enjoyed the peculiar 
distinction of being Frederick’s official mistress, a post 
which the new king had found it necessary to establish in 
imitation of Louis XIV. All the paraphernalia of such a 
relationship were there, — a secret staircase connecting the 
two apartments, a secluded garden, in which Frederick 
daily walked with his minister’s wife. Yet both averred, 
under circumstances leaving no room for doubt, that their 
intimacy was purely platonic. The Wartenberg pair finally 
fell into disgrace; the count by reason of an outrageous 
misappropriation of funds, in which he and his subordinates 
were concerned, the countess because of outbursts of tem- 
per and a jealous eagerness to maintain her position as 
first lady at the court, which led her into a hand-to-hand 
conflict and a literal tearing of the hair with the Dutch 
am bassadress. ; 

A wiser and a stronger man than Frederick would have 
managed to make more capital out of the wars in which, 
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during almost every year of his whole reign, both as 
elector and as king, his troops were engaged. On many 
a field, even according to the testimony of men like Eugene 
of Savoy and William of O1ange, they had won the day 
for the allies; yet at every peace conference Brandenburg- 
Prussia played an inferior, not to say humiliating, réle, and 
came forth at the end with small rewards, which did not 
begin to compare in worth with the sacrifices made. With 
the exception of the tiny distiict in Guelders, given him 
at Utrecht, Frederick bought all his territorial acquisitions 
for hard cash; Quedlinburg and Elbing from the impover- 
ished Augustus of Saxony, the small Westphalian county 
of Tecklenburg from the Count of Solms-Braunfels. Far 
from being the gainer, then, by the French and Turkish 
wars, Prussia, bereft of her best soldiers, had been obliged 
to make great sacrifices in order to raise militia armies 
which should protect her boundaries against the overlap- 
ping waves of the Swedish-Polish struggle. The hand of 
the military recruiting officer rested like iron on the land; 
many of the men who fell, bravely fighting, in Italy and 
Belgium had had to be regularly kidnapped into the ser- 
vice. The tone of the army was incredibly low and coarse, 
the punishments and general treatment such as would not 
now be inflicted on dumb beasts. Slitting of the nose and 
cutting off of ears were common penalties for desertion. 
In one respect, and in one only, can we give unqualified 
praise to Frederick I.: he encouraged liberty of thought 
and literary and artistic endeavor in every way. How 
far this was owing to the influence of his second wife, 
the witty Charlotte of Hanover, who had been educated in 
three creeds so as to fit her for any husband, would be 
hard to establish. Frederick the Great says of his grand- 
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mother in his memoirs, “She it was who brought true 
social refinement and love of art aud science to Prussia, 
and inspired the etiquette on which her husband laid such 
stress with meaning and dignity.” The Mercure Galant, 
a newspaper of the day, gives an attractive picture of her 
personality, — of her largo, sweet blue eyes, the prodigious 
quantity of her black hair, her well-proportioned nose, 
bright red lips, and brilliant complexion. A medal struck 
in her honor declared that on one throne dwelt love and 
majesty. And she was more intellectual and witty, even, 
than she was beautiful. It was of this queen that Leib- 
nitz, who was like a son of the house at the Prussian 
court, once declared, that she would never be satisfied 
until she knew the “why of the why.” ‘“ Leibnitz wishes 
to teach me the infinitely little,” she wrote in one of her 
letters; “has he forgotten that I am the wife of Frederick 
I.?” She spoke several languages, and her French, espe- 
cially, was so excellent that a Huguenot refugee once 
asked in all sincerity if she could also speak German. 
She did not dislike magnificence and display, but would 
like to have had it, to use her own words, “ indépendant 
de la géne.” The story is told that at the coronation in 
Kénigsberg she took a pinch of snuff at one of the most 
solemn moments, which proceeding so shocked her punc- 
tilious husband that he sent a lackey to warn her against 
a repetition of the offence. She afterward wrote to a 
friend that the whole proceeding had bored her. 

Sophie Charlotte’s palace at Lietzenburg, the name of 
which was afterward, to honor her memory, changed to 
Charlottenburg, became a rallying place for all the great 
men of the day: for the versatile Leibnitz, the “father of 
German philosophy and inventor of differential calculus,” 
and for a host of others, philosophers and artists, Jesuits 
and Pietists. Among the latter were Spener, Francke, 
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and Thomasius, — all of them men who, for their freedom 
of speech, had been persecuted in other German states, 
but at Frederick’s court had found favor and an opportu- 
nity to teach in his new university. Thomasius, especially, 
is interesting as the bold and outspoken opponent of all the 
current nonsense of his day. Hehad made himself unpop- 
ular at Leipzig by laughing at what he termed the “ wig- 
gery” of his legal confréres, at their belief in witches, in 
the divine right of kings, in the elficacy of torture, and in 
the necessity for clothing their barren thoughts in Latin 
instead of in German words. Frederick received Thoma- 
sius, who had been ordered to keep silence under pain of 
imprisonment, with every honor, bestowing upon him:a 
court title and a yearly stipend. JFrancke was the founder 
of the famous orphan asylum in Halle, which began with a 
capital of four and a half thalers, and grew to be one of 
the greatest institutions of its kind in the whole world. 

It was with the help of these, his paladins, and espe- 
cially of Leibnitz, that Frederick founded the “ Academy 
of Sciences,” which started out, among other advantages, 
with its own observatory. One of its first tasks was to 
introduce the reformed Gregorian calendar, which the 
Prussians, from hatred of the Pope, had in 1582 refused 
to accept. The discrepancy between the old reckoning 
and the new had by this time grown to eleven days, and 
this was remedied by making the first day of March, 1700, 
follow directly upon the 18th of February. 

Frederick died in 1718, of fright, it was said, at the ap- 
pearance of the “white lady,” who is supposed to this day 
to appear whenever a great catastrophe impends for the 
Hohenzollern House. In this especial case the phenome- 
non was afterward explained. After Sophie Charlotte’s | 


‘death the old king, fearing that the crown prince, Freder- 


ick William, might leave no male heir, had taken to him- 
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self a third wife, Sophie Louise of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
She was always an intolerant Lutheran, and at last, being 
seized with religious mania, had to be confined under lock 
and key. She escaped one day, and passing a glass door 
in her flowing garments, gave her husband his death-blow. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE TURKISH CAMPAIGNS, THE AGGRESSIONS OF LOUIS 
XIV. AND THE SPANISH SUCCESSION WAR 


Lirzrature: BErdmannsdorfer’s great work in the Oncken Series, 
Deutsche Geschichte, 1648-1740, deals exhaustively with this period and 
is much better than Ritter, It received a prize as the best historical pro- 
duction of the year in which it appeared, 


Ir from the newly founded kingdom of Prussia we turn 
to the affairs of the empire at large, we shall find that, 
contrary to expectation, the Peace of Westphalia by no 
means ushered in a long period of general repose. Of 
that empire there was by this time little left but its out- 
ward form. What could have been more harsh than the 
judgment passed upon it by the clearest head of the age 
-—— the jurist and historian, Samuel Puffendorf: “It is no 
more a nation than was the league of Greek states which 
Agamemnon led against Troy; it is not a monarchy, not 
an oligarchy, nor yet a democracy; it is an abortion —a 
certain irregular body like unto a monster.” As Voltaire 
said of it two generations later, it was a Holy Roman 
Empire that was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 
Four folio volumes, indeed, were still needed to designate 
all the privileges and prerogatives of its head. He was 
still “fountain of justice,” still the supreme feudal lord 
from whom all power emanated. Titles and other empty 
distinctions he might distribute to his heart’s content. 
But his real influence on affairs, save as head of the House 
of Austria, was as scant as the purely imperial revenues, 
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which amounted in all but to thirteen thousand guldens; 
not enough, Charles V. had once said, to pay the ex- 
penses of the imperial kitchen. The whole institution 
was worn out, and Puffendorf is not gure that even the 
extinction of the House of Hapsburg, devoutly prayed for 
by another writer, would afford the desired remedy. 

In the midst of this palsied state of affairs there came a 
series of Turkish attacks upon Hungary, as persistent, as 
violent, and as long-continued as those counter invasions 
of the Christians in the days of Godfrey of Bouillon 
or Richard TI. That Diet of the Empire which met at 
Ratisbon in 1668, and which, almost from the force of 
inertia, remained in session until the end of all things, in 
1806, had been called together to take measures for defence. 
A. panic had seized upon the whole of Western Christen- 
dom, and, by imperial decree, in all parts of Germany the 
so-called Turk-bell was tolled at twelve o’clock, that the 
people might assemble and offer up prayers for a speedy 
deliverance. From all the pulpits the preachers thun- 
dered forth their warnings, while innumerable pamphlets 
and treatises were spread abroad. 

It was no mere idle threat of the Grand Vizier Achmed 
Képrili, that, with an army of a hundred thousand men, 
he would pay a visit to the emperor in Vienna. Since 
the year 1627, when, through the battle of Mohacs, it came 
into the possession of the Hapsburgs, three-fourths of Hun- 
gary had been lost inch by inch. Budapest had become 
the seat of a Turkish pasha, as had likewise Stuhlweissen- 
burg, thd old coronation place of the Hungarian kings. 
The situation was the more perilous for the house of 
Austria from the condition of affairs in Transylvania, 
where the Turks were fostering anarchy in the well- 
founded hope that a prince might be chosen as ruler who 
would make the land tributary to the Sultan; while, as 
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time went on, the stern truth was borne in upon the Ger- 
mans that their constant enemy, the “most Christian 
king,” Louis XIV., did not disdain to send his agents 
among the infidels, inciting them, by bribes and other- 
wise, to make new attacks whenever Hapsburg victories 
threatened his own ascendency. 

It is a curious fact that the Sultan under whom the 
fiercest and most formidable attacks took place was one of 
the weakest that even Turkey had ever had. Mahomet 
IV., whose reign, like that of Louis XIV., of the Empeior 
Leopold, and of the Great Elector, fills practically the 
whole latter half of the seventeenth century, —had come 
to the throne, in 1648, at the age of seven years. He grew 
up completely under the influence of women, especially 
of his grandmother, who was all-powerful in the palace 
until at last she was strangled by the party of his mother. 
One of the earliest sentences given to the boy by his writ- 
ing master was, “Obey, or I will cut off your head.” 
Even when he grew older, Mahomet was singularly lack- 
ing in self-will and independence. In vain his mother 
urged him to assert himself; when he did so it was only 
to make himself ridiculous, as when once he forbade any 
of his subjects who were not Mussulmans to wear red caps 
and yellow slippers, and went around, sabre in hand, to 
see that his orders were executed. He never commanded 
an army, but contented himself with handing the green 
standard of the Prophet to the grand vizier, and attaching 
the heron’s plumes to the turbans of his generals. When 
a battle was in prospect he spent his time in consulting 
astrologers on the probable outcome. His chief passion, 
or rather his craze, was for hunting. He is known in the 
ballads of the time as the mighty hunter, and employed 
from twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand men in beat- 
ing up his game. A propensity which cost him dear, for 
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it formed one of the chief grievances of the insurgents who 
overthrew him, in 1687. 

How came it about that, with such an unwarlike head, 
the Turks managed to gain such splendid victories? The 
answer is that, just as the old Merovingian kings had 
their mayors of the palace, so the Sultan had his capa- 
ble grand viziers. These, during Mahomet IV.’s reign, 
were for the most part of the brave family of Képrili. The 
first of them only accepted his position on the condition 
of having almost absolute power, and with the express 
agreement that no report of evil was to be believed against 
him. He nominated all officials, and executed whom he 
pleased, the number of his victims amounting to some 
thirty thousand. But there was a limit to the influence 
even of men like these. It was absolutely necessary for 
them to achieve popularity by means of brilliant victories 
against foreign enemies, and that is what led them into 
their wars with the empire. Into the details of these 
different campaigns it is not possible here to enter. The 
Germans, with occasional scanty aid from other nations, 
fought in a number of bloody battles, often against over- 
whelmning odds, but with such resulis, on the whole, that 
the museums of Vienna, Karlsruhe, and Dresden are full 
to-day of rich booty, of armor, of trappings, and of silken 
hangings. 

It was found at the Diet of Ratisbon that, even in the 
face of the danger from the Turks, there was no unity 
among the estates of the empire, each petty prince consid- 
ering his own real or fancied grievances as of more impor- 
tance than a foreign war. A levy of thirty thousand men 
was at last voted, but the contingents were apportioned 
according to the long-antiquated Retchsmatrikel, or impe- 
rial schedule, and, in reality, not two-thirds of that number 
ever came together. The Emperor Leopold was obliged 
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to accept aid from the Rhine Confederation, which had 
been formed to keep a watch upon himself, and even from 
Louis XIV. —allies whom he so hated and feared that, after 
they had helped him to win the battle of St. Gothard, in 
which three pashas and fourteen thousand other Moham- 
medans fell, he hurriedly closed with the Porte the Peace’ 
of Vasvar, in 1664. More properly speaking, this was a 
twenty years’ truce, aud during its continuance the empire 
engaged in French wars, with little molestation on its east- 
ern borders, except from Hungarian rebels, who, in 1677, 
entered into a formal alliance with France. The young 
pretender to the Hungarian throne, Emmerich Tékély, in- 
scribedon his coins the name of his “‘ Protector” Louis XIV. 

But more important for Tok6ly was the winning over to 
his cause of Kara Mustapha, the then grand vizier, who, 
having been worsted at this time (1682) in a war with King 
John Sobieski of Poland, was thirsting for a new enterprise 
in order to maintain his tottering prestige. Now took place 
that march on Vienna which had been threatened so many 
years before. Not the one hundred thousand of Achmed 
Képrili, but a flood of twice that number rolled up to the 
walls of the Austrian capital, and seemed about to beat 
them down. Few sieges are more famous in history; few 
defences more worthy of praise. The emperor, indeed, 
was better able to meet the danger of invasion than he 
had been nineteen years before; and this time he rejected 
the treacherous offers of Louis XIV. His warmest allies 
were John Sobieski and the Pope of Rome,,the latter fear- 
ing for the safety of the Eternal City itself should Vienna 
fall a prey to the infidel. One friend, indeed, on whom 
he had counted, the Great Elector, sent him no aid at all, 
being fast in the toils of France, and having made his 
offer of sixteen thousand men contingent on shameful 
conditions. 
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The garrison which, for two long months, aided by the 
students and guild merchants, defended Vienna, num- 
bered only eleven thousand men; but at the critical 
moment of the siege, when the subterranean mines of the 
enemy had already wrought much havoc, when night after 
night from the tower of St. Stephen’s rockets of distress 
had been sent up in token of the last extremity, John 
Sobieski and the imperial commander, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, appeared without the walls, and, after a battle 
which lasted from dawn until late evening, put to flight 
the colossal army of the grand vizier (September 12, 1683). 
A rich booty was secured, including Kara Mus tapha’s own. 
magnificent tent. It is the same enormous silken struc- 
ture which now, adorned with the weapons and other arti- 
cles that were in it at the time of its capture, stands in 
the Johanneum, a wing of the castle at Dresden. The 
Sultan promptly ordered the strangulation of his unfor- 
tunate commander-in-chief, and proceeded to organize a 
new army; but the emperor and his allies, encouraged by 
their success, determined at all costs to rid Christendom 
of this constant thorn in the flesh, Ata great sacrifice a 
twenty years’ truce was concluded with Louis XIV., and 
the latter was loft for the present io enjoy the fruits of his 
new and unprecedented policy of aggression. 

All along the line now, by Austrians, Venetians, Poles, 
and by the morcenaries of the Pope, the struggle was taken 
up against the Turk, and not only in Hungary, but also 
in Greece. It was in tho course of this war that the 
Acropolis of Athens was made a ruin by a Venetian bomb 
falling into a Turkish powder Magazine. A real enthu- 
siasm seized on Europe; a new glory, even, shone around 
the old institution of the empire: was not a venerable 
emperor, for the first time in many centuries, at the head 
of a really grand undertaking? Louis XIV. alone looked 
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on askance, and punished French princes who took part in 
the war; for it was openly acknowledged at his court that 
the feebleness of the empire made the grandeur of France. 
Gradually almost the whole of Hungary was cleansed 
fiom the invaders; Budapest fell in 1686, and in the year 
following a victory at Mohacs rendered it possible to 
presage the end of the war. A few months later a Hun- 
garian diet, held at Pressburg, voted that the crown of 
St. Stephen should for all time be made hereditary in the 
house of Hapsburg; it was the birthday of the Austrian- 
Hungarian nation. The French king’s jealousy rose to 
the highest pitch, and, isolated as he was at this time in 
Europe, and feeling that his only salvation lay in sudden 
action, he launched his forces on the borders of the empire 
and commenced his fierce devastation of the Palatinate. 
Thus Austria’s old dread was realized, and she was in- 
volved in a double struggle that lasted for nearly a decade. 

On the eastern scene of war, which alone concerns us 
here, her fortunes varied with the character and daring of 
the heads of her armies. In Louis of Baden, who, in 
1691, won the bloody battle of Slankamen, she had found 
a general of the highest order; but his services were 
needed in the west, and his successor, Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony, who received the chief command only 
in consideration of the large contingent he had brought, 
fought two campaigns with very small results. For- 
tunately for “Austria, fortunately, indeed, for every one 
but himself, a higher honor even thang that of imperial 
generalissimo beckoried to him in the distance and led 
him to resign his position. This was the crown of Poland, 
made vacant, in 1696, by the death of John Sobieski. 
Countless candidates were in the field, the strongest a 
prince of Condé, who was backed by all the might of 
Louis XIV.; but by diplomatic skill, by bribery and in- 
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timidation, by abandoning the Puotestant faith, which 
his own land had been the first to adopt, Augustus won 
the day, and was crowned at Cracow in the new year. 
The place of Augustus in the aimy was taken by the tal- 
ented Princo Eugene of Savoy, who thus inaugurated one 
of the great military careers in the world’s history. A 
provider and husbander of resources, as well as a leader 
of armies, he set to work with a firm hand to organize the 
finances, which he found in the worst possible condition, 
with debts of enormous proportions, and with the whole 
task of provisioning in the hands of Jews, who had made 
their profit without fulfilling the conditions. In spite of 
all difficulties and drawbacks, Eugene soon gave an earnest 
of what might be expected of him, and set Europe ring- 
ing with the fame of his extraordinary victory at Zenta, 
where the Turks lost thirty thousand, the Austrians but 
fifteen hundred men. Fyrom the farther bank of the river 
the new Sultan himself witnessed this crushing defeat 
of his troops, and in a state bordering on madness fled to 
Temesvar. Even the great seal which the Grand Vizier 
wore around his neck fell into the hands of the Germans. 

By this time the inevitable and all-embracing struggle 
for the inheritance of the last Spanish Hapsburg was loom- 
ing nearer and nearer. The emperor needed his hands free 
for the new enterprise, and was glad, in 1699, to sign the 
Peace of Carlowitz, which ended the Turkish war for the 
time being, and insured him the possession of nearly all 
Hungary and Transylvania. In a later war, in 1718, 
Austria managed to extend her boundaries considerably 
farther to the eastward; but, later still, in the unfortunate 
campaigns from 1786 to 1739, she lost all these hard- 
earned advantages, and the final Peace of Belgrade left 
her almost where she was at the time of Carlowitz. 

If from the Turkish wars we turn to the complications 
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with the “grand monarch” of France, we shall find that 
the key-note of the latter’s policy was his claim to be right- 
ful heir to the throne of Charlemagne; he himself, in a 
series of instructions drawn up for the guidance of his son, 
declared that the Gormans had unlawfully usurped that 
heritage, while, to be still more definite, one of his jurists, 
a member of the Parliament of Paris, showed that Hugo 
Capet should by rights have succeeded the last Carolin- 
gian. By fair means or foul Louis XIV. intended some 
day to become emperor of the Romans, and at the time of 
the Peace of Nymwegen he could definitely count on the 
votes of three electors; in the meantime, on every possible 
pretext, he engaged in wars of conquest. His first aim 
was to secure the Spanish Netherlands under the pretext 
that, by an old law of inheritance, they had “devolved” 
upon his queen, the eldest daughter by the first marriage 
of King Philip IV. of Spain. This attempt was a failure, 
for Louis had to reckon with the coalition known as the 
Triple Alliance, and consisting of England, Sweden, and 
Holland; but he presently managed to sunder this union 
by bribes and by subtle diplomacy; to King Charles 
II. he promised such subsidies as would help him to 
realize his scheme of recatholicizing England, while in 
another direction, Austria, he secured neutrality and 
favor, in 1668, by a secret treaty, dividing up the great 
Spanish inheritance against the loug-expected moment 
when the sickly young king, Carlos II., should breathe 
his last. Spain itself, as well as Milan and the West 
Indies and other important islands, were to fall to the 
share of the emperor, while Louis was to have Naples and 
Sicily, Franche Comté, Navarre, and the Philippines. 
The way being thus prepared, having succeeded, too, 
in bribing a number of German princes, like the dukes 
of Brunswick, and the bishops of Treves, Cologne, and 
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.Minster, Louis XIV. once more took the field, opposed 
only by Holland and by the elector of Brandenburg. To 
the head of Dutch affairs was now called that William 
III. of Orange who later became king of England, The 
brave little republic, which opened its dykes before the 
invading enemy, was not so easily crushed. Branden- 
burg, indeed, was a useless ally, for the Great Elector, 
himself an unsuspecting victim, was involved in one of 
the most miserable games of intrigue and deceit that 
policy ever prompted. Very shame had driven the Em- 
peror Leopold to at least make a demonstration against 
an enemy that had wantonly broken the law of nations and 
disregarded the boundaries of his empire; but, mindful 
of his secret pact regarding the Spanish inheritance, he 
determined to do no real harm to his ally of France, and, 
while joining his forces to those of Frederick William, 
his general-in-chief, Montecucculi, was secretly ordered to 
avoid serious combat. As an Austiian minister expressed. 
it, there was need of harnessing a tame and manageable 
horse to this wild and unbroken steed of Brandenburg. 
Foiled in every plan by which he had meant to circum- 
vent the enemy, looked upon with scorn by the Dutch, 
who withdrew their subsidies from so dilatory an ally, 
Frederick William withdrew from the struggle and entered 
into the inglorious Peace of Vossem with the French 
(1678). 

A year later, when events had caused Austria to renew 
the struggle with all seriousness, the elector once more 
took her side; but the unaccountable conduct of the impe- 
rial general, Bournonville, deprived the campaign of all 
good results. Concerted action finally became impossible. 
“You are neutral,” said Frederick William to the Spanish 
ambassador, who visited the camp, “and can tell the world 
what is going on here; I wish to be acquitted of all blame.” 
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At Marlenheim, through Bournonville’s obstinacy, the, 
elector lost a brilliant opportunity of surrounding the 
army of the French general Turenne, while the charge 
seems well founded that at Turkheim, contrary to agree- 
ment, the Austrian general drew off his forces, leaving | 
those of Frederick William alone in a position of deadly 
peril. It was soon after this that the Great Elector was 
called away by the irruption of the Swedes into the Mark. 
During the next years, as we have seen, he was occupied in 
the north, making his biilliant but fruitless conquests. 
The war on the Rhine still went on for nearly four 
years. First came long mancuvring between Turenne 
and Montecucculi. Then came a series of battles: at Sas- 
bach, where Turenne was killed; atthe Conz hidge on the 
river Saar, where the dukes George and Ernest Augustus 
of Brunswick covered themselves with glory; and under 
the walls of Treves. The French recovered themselves 
for a while, but the marriage of William of Oxange to 
Mary of England, in 1677, proved to them a severe blow; 
it was as bad for Louis XIV., said the English ambassador 
at the time, “as the loss of ten battles and fortresses.” 
Yet,none the less the Dutch people clamored for peace. 
Charles II. of England was as unreliable as a wavering 
reed; and the French king, appreciating the situation, 
offered to Holland an arrangement so advantageous, 
especially for its fuiure tirade, that the republic finally 
accepted, leaving the empire and Brandenburg to the 
French mercies. There were those who urged Leopold 
to take a manly stand and continue the war on his own 
account, among them the Great Elector, who hoped thus 
to secure his Pomeranian conquests. But the emperor, 
as has been said, hated the idea of a “new king of the 
Vandals on the Baltic,” and signed for himself at Nym- 
wegen a peace with France and Sweden, the basis of which 
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. was the condition of things in the year 1648. The wags 
of the time called this the peace of Monm-weg, inasmuch 
as here were taken away all ihe elector’s recent acquisi- 
tions. e was forced, as we know, into the distasteful 
Peace of St. Germain. 

"The French had reason enough to be proud of their 
diplomacy, seeing that out of a desperate military position 
they had known how to draw such gains. “German 
princes will make no more war on me,” said Louis XIV. 
to Sophia of Hanover, who came to visit her niece, the 
Palatine princess who was the wife of Monsieur. Louis 
considered that now the time had come for making good 
those claims to the whole of Alsace which had never slum- 
bered since the Peace of Westphalia.1 There had been 
an effort at Nymwegen to bring clearness into the matter, 
but the French had refused to reopen it, well knowing 
that the ambiguous wording of those old clauses would 
give them the best possible pretext for the annexatious 
they were planning. 

By calmly taking possession of the defenceless lands he 
claimed, and by propounding a new and startling theory, 
in defence of which he played off the Turks and the elector 
of Brandenburg against the emperor, Louis now gained 
more territory than in many wars, and stretched the 
French boundaries to the Rhine. He declared that the 
Westphalian Peace had ceded to him certain districts with 
all their dependencies. Three “Courts of Reunion” were 
established, one at Metz, one at Breisach, and one at 
Vesangon, to determine what lands actually were, and 
ever had been, dependent on his new possessions. The 
cities of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, once important bishop- 
rics, were ordered to bring in lists of lands they had for- 
merly owned, and charters were consulted which reached 


1 See Vol, I, p. 408. 
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as far back as to Merovingian times. These so-called 
“ dependencies ” stretched far into the neighboring states, 
and men like the Elector of the Palatinate, the dukes of 
Baden and Wiirtemberg, and even the king of Sweden, 
who was of the Palatine line, were summoned to do 
homage to France. 

Even this hollowest of all pretexts was lacking for the 
French king’s sudden descent on the free city of Strass- 
burg. That most important fortress, of which Charles V. 
once said that, if he had to choose between losing it and 
losing Vienna, he would relinquish the latter, had been 
expressly excepted when the ambiguous rights over the 
other Alsatian towns had been ceded io France by the 
Westphalian Peace. But no care had been taken to garri- 
son it, and only four hundred mercenaries were at hand to 
oppose a French force of thirty-five thousand men. After 
three days of negotiation the city capitulated (September 
80, 1681), and three weeks later Louis XTV., in royal state 
and accompanied by his whole family, held a triumphant 
entry. Elizabeth Charlotte, Louis’s sister-in-law, fairly 
“howled,” as she wrote to her brother, at having thus to 
accompany the French court into a conquered German 
city. Poor woman, she was soon to shed still bitterer 
tears at the wasting and ravaging of her Palatine home, 
ostensibly in her own interests! For the present; Louis 
contented himself with the complete subjugation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, which were handed over to the Jesuits for 
the purpose of catholicizing. 

That more effective opposition was not offered by the 
empire was due, as we know, to the attitude of the Great 
Elector and to the exigencies of the Turkish wars. In 
the agreement entered into between Louis XIV. and 
Frederick William, in January, 1681, it had been ex- 
pressly stipulated that the elector was not to inquire intd . 
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the right or wrong of any of his new ally’s actions. After 
the fall of Strassburg the status quo was again confirmed, 
Frederick William’s pension being raised from one hun- 
dred thousand to four hundred thousand thalers in order 
to gild the bitter pill. 

After Strassburg’s fall a demonstration at least was 
made in the shape of the Laxenburg alliance, an associa- 
tion of small German powers, headed by the Count of 
Waldeck, and finally joined by the emperor; its avowed 
object was to see that the peace treaties of Westphalia 
and Nymwegen were properly observed, for which purpose 
three armies were to be maintained, one on the upper, 
one on the middle, and one on the lower Rhine. Shortly 
afterward Bavaria formed its own defensive alliance with 
Leopold, while Saxony and Brunswick prepared to do the 
same. 

But the advent of Kara Mustapha and the siege of 
Vienna took away the last lingering thought of plunging 
into a French war. In order to have his hands free for 
his new undertakings against the Turks, Leopold, in 
1684, closed, as we have seen,1a twenty years’ truce with 
Louis XIV., expressly guaranteeing to the latter Strass- 
burg and all the territories acquired through the decisions 
of the “Courts of Reunion.” 

The French armies in the meantime had won Casale in 
Italy and Luxemburg in the Spanish Netherlands, for- 
tresses which, with Strassburg, seemed to give them a vice- 
like hold on all Europe. One of Louis XIV.’s flatterers, 
in carving the pedestal of acolumn of victory, represented 
the German Empire in the form of a bound slave at the 
feet of the vir tmmortalis! 

But gradually, as the Turkish war went on, and impe- 
rial victories succeeded each other, the French king was 
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obliged to confess to himself that a great change was 
coming over the political face of Europe. The young 
elector of Bavaria, Max Emmanuel, married the daughter 
of Leopold, and showed disquieting desigus on the Span- 
ish inheritance, which Louis had come io consider so 
entirely his own perquisite. Carlos II, himself, the child- 
less king whose death had already been so many times dis- 
counted in the past twenty years, was enamoured of the 
idea of having Max Emmanuel as his successor, and openly 
declared in the young prince’s favor; the Spanish people 
treated him like one of the royal family. In the empire 
itself one prince after another went over to the Austrian 
side, while the Laxenburg alliance came to life again in 
the enlarged form of the Augsburg League. The Great 
Elector, too, as already shown, grew tired of the French 
alliance after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
entered into negotiations with Leopold for the recognition 
of his Silesian claims; while in England, James JT., Louis’s 
faithful friend, was displaced by William of Orange, his 
bitter enemy, who was already in constant commtunication 
with Frederick William. 

In the end Louis XIV., hoping to nip the coalition plans 
of his enemies in the bud, proceeded in a perfectly ruth- 
less and unheard-of manner to strike terror into their 
hearts, and began a nine years’ war that started with the 
terrible devastation of the Rhine Palatinate. He issued 
a manifesto accusing the emperor of intriguing against 
France, and launched his armies across the Rhine. The 
Germans, whose vast forces had gone to fight the Turks 
in Hungary, were surprised in an almost defenceless con- 
dition. The fortress of Philipsburg alone made a show 
of resistance, and in the course of a few short weeks four 
electorates, Mainz, Treves, Cologne, and the Palatinate 
were in French hands. 
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Leopold answered by a counter manifesto, which the 
great Leibnitz is believed to have composed, and pro- 
ceeded to strengthen his alliances without abandoning 
the Turkish war. Some scruples he had about joining 
with a Protestant country like Holland against a Catholic 
monarch; but his Jesuits drew up a remarkable document 
which quieted his conscience. “Tn a justifiable war,” they 
said, “it is allowable to make use of horses and other 
beasts — consequently, also, of unbelievers!” By the 
Treaty of 1689, the Dutch bound themselves not only to 
assist the emperor in the present crisis, but also to stand 
by him in the matter of the Spanish succession. But 
already the hand of the destroyer had fallen with all its 
weight on the fertile Rhenish lands; the order had gone 
forth to throw down all the forts of the Palatinate and to level 
some twelve hundred cities and villages with the ground. 

Louis’s minister, Louvois, based his orders for destruc- 
tion on purely military grounds. France was threatened 
on all sides —from the Channel, from the Pyrenees, and 
from the Rhine. Her armies could not be everywhere, and 
her best defence against the empire, he argued, would be 
a long line of desert, with not roof enough to shelter a 
single German soldier. It is true the French commanders 
had first to be educated to this policy of annihilation. 
One of them, General de Tessé, ordered the citizens of 
Heidelberg to set fire to their own houses, but promised 
to look the other way while they were putting out the 
flames. He was complained of, and received a severe 
reprimand from Paris. It was in these days that the first 
attempt at destroying the splendid Heidelberg castle was 
made; its treasures were robbed, its columns thrown down, 
its walls undermined, and great masses of straw heaped 
up in its halls and set on fire. The former garrison 
watched mournfully in the courtyard while a part of the 
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great roof fell in. A few days later the whole town of 
Mannheim went up in flames, and the destroyers passed 
on to the old, free, imperial city of Spires. Jere the 
inhabitants were told that they might transfer their valu- 
able effects to the’ cathedral, which alone would be left 
standing; but this famous monument, too, by chance or, as 
many believed, by premeditation, was also burned. The 
vaults containing the bones of Henry IV. and of other 
emperors were opened and plundered. The tum of 
Worms came next; the same promise with regard to the 
cathedral was here given, but was expressly revoked by a 
command from Paris. “To the inhuman delight of this 
mad monster” (Louis XIV.), says one of the emperor's 
officials in Worms, “the city was reduced to ashes within 
four hours.... Like a column of cloud the smoke rose up, 
wound slowly across the Rhine, and hid the light of day.” 

One can imagine the feelings of Elizabeth Charlotte at 
heaving of the devastation in her old home. In his mani- 
festo to the emperor, one of Louis XIV.’s grievances had 
been that his sister-in-law was not recognized ds heiress 
to the Palatinate. “I cannot cease mourning and bewail- 
ing,” writes “Madame” to her aunt, “that I have been, 
so to speak, the ruin of my fatherland. ... Every night 
when I go to sleep I seem to be transported to Heidelberg 
or to Mannheim, and to see all the devastation; then I 
leap wp in my bed and lie awake for two full hours. I 
call to mind in what a state it all was in my time, and how 
it is now; yes, what I myself have become —and I cannot 
keep from weeping. ... They take it ill here that I 
grieve over these matters, but truly I cannot do othor- 
wise.” Those who look on the long line of ruined castles 
along that part of the Neckar and Rhine, can sympathize 
with “Lise Lotta.” 

Even from Louis XIV.’s own point of view, the devas- 
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tation of the Palatinate proved a failure. Ie had hoped 
by this one bold stzoke to crush the Germans, so that he 
might then turn and get the better of his other enemies; 
he became involved, instead, in that long, dreary struggle 
along the whole length of the Rhine, which goes by the 
name of the “war of the spade and hoe,” because of the 
insignificance of ils actual engagements. The Fronch, 
indeed, except in the first and last years of the war, were 
geneially in the ascendent; they lost the towns of Bonn 
and Mainz, but won small battles at Mons, Namur, and. 
Steenkirke, at Fleurus, Neerwinden, and Landen, not to 
mention Staffarda and Nice. These, however, were vic- 
to1ies which decided nothing, and their own land, mean- 
while, began to groan undor its heavy burdens. <A French 
army, 100, which accompanied James IT. to Ireland, was 
defeated in the great battle on the Boyne; while the French 
fleet, in 1692, was faixly swept from the seas at Cape La 
Hogue by the English and the Dutch. 

In the imperial camp matters were in a wretched condi- 
tion, largely owing to the fact that the best officers and 
soldiers wero needed in Hungary. Year afier year, too, 
quarrels had arisen among the different German states 
with regard to subsidies, to the requisite contingents, and, 
above all, to the apportionment of wintor quarters, 

A general sluggishness, much inefficiency, and, occa- 
sionally, glaring cases of cowardice and treason, camo to 
light’ oven among those in the highest places, Max 
Emmanuel of Bavaria misappropriated Spanish funds; 
Amadeus of Savoy played a most deceitful 16le, and finally 
left the Germans and went over to the French with his 
whole army. Heddersdorf, the German commmandant of 
Heidelberg, pusillanimously allowed the French, in 1698, 
to complete the work of destruction they had begun four 
years earlier. The castle, to which the citizens had fled 
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" from their own flaming houses, might well have been held 


until the Margrave of Baden could come to its aid; but 
Heddersdorf, in an agony of fear, shut himself up in his 
own apartinent, and took no measures whatever for defence, 
He atoned for his cowardice by the severest punishments 
that could possibly be inflicted on a soldier or a man of 
honor. The Teutonic Order, of which he was a member, 
had his cross taken off and flung in his face, and then lit- 
erally kicked him out of a door in token of expulsion. By 
order of the military authorities, he was then bound and 
thrown into a cart, and paraded before his own regiment as 
a common criminal. His sword was publicly broken, and 
he slunk into banishment, not to be heard of again until 
his death, thirty-five years later, in a nunnery at Hildes- 
heim! Such was the fate of the man to whose fault was 
attributable the completeness of that ruin, so famous for 
many generations, which has only now, within the last 
few years, been restored to its original form. 

A lasting memorial of the emperor’s straits and diffi- 
culties at this time, was the establishment in the House of 
Hanover of a ninth electorate. How persistently had 
Leopold hitherto refused this favor! He could not endure 
the thought of another Protestant vote in the body that 
had charge of the future of his children. But Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover was master of a strong state and 
had, besides, warm friends at court. No one of the Ger- 
man princes beneath the rank of elector could begin to 
compete with him in the number of soldiers he could put 
in the field. He had brought it about that his own lands, 
which only a generation back had been in the hands of 
four different lines, should in the future be united; sealing 
his final compact with his brother, George William of Celle, 
by allowing his son, afterwards George I. of England, to 
“contaminate his ancestors” to the extent of marrying 
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George William’s legitimatized daughter, Sophia Doxo- 
thea. Of all unfortunate unions this was the worst, save 
in the one particular of dynastic advantage. Treated from 
the first with cold, cutting contempt, detocted in a plan 
to run atvay with the notorious Swede, Kénigsmark, who 
was probably a spy of her husband’s enemies, the princess 
was relegated to the castle of Ahldon, where she lived 
alone, under watch and ward, for thirty years. Ernest 
Augustus was ably seconded in his long struggle for the 
electoral dignity by his son-in-law, Frederick of Branden- 
burg; but he owed most to the skilful manner in which 
he played his own cards. He knew well how to draw 
every advantage from the emperor’s critical situation ; and 
at last fairly stormed Leopold’s defences by threatening 
to put himself at the head of an independent third party, 
to consist, in addition to Hanover, of Sweden, Miinster, 
and Saxony. The emperor yielded so completely that, in 
return for some eight hundred men and a general promise 
of support and friendship, he granted Ernest Augustus’s 
wish in the teeth of astrong opposition, not only from the 
’ electoral college, but from the whole body of minor princes. 
The emperor’s patent was dated 1692, but not until six- 
teen years later was Hanover formally recognized ay having 
a full right to its new vote. : 

As the years of the dreary war rolled on, matters began 
to wear a brighter aspect for the imperialists, and various 
considerations rendered Louis XIV. more inclined for 
peace. He lost Namur in 1695, and Casale in the same 
year; a plot of the Jacobins, under his auspices, to mur- 
der William of Holland and bring back the Stuarts on the 
English throne, was betrayed and failed; a severe illness 
of Carlos IT. brought home the fact that the moment might 
be at hand when France would need every friend she 
could possibly make. Under these circumstances Louis 
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determined to take a downward step from the pedestal on 
which he had placed himself, to abandon his Stuart pro- 
tégés, and acknowledge William as king of England. A 
congress, accordingly, was called to meet at Ryswick, o 
village between Delft and The Hague. The sessions 
were held in an old castle admirably adapted for the 
purpose in hand. This castle consisted of a great central 
building, which was given over to the Swedes as mediators, 
atid of two wings, each with its own entrance, so that the 
Anglo-imperial and French envoys could pass in and out 
without meeting or greeting each other. Not until after 
two months had passed in indirect negotiation, and after 
the momentous question had boen settled as to the order 
in which they should enter the neutral rooms, did they 
come face to face. 

Here at Ryswick, more cleverly even than at Nym- 
wegen, did Louis manage to circumvent the Germans. 
With mathematical accuracy he solved the problem of 
pacifying three opponents so as to reap every advantage 
over the fourth. Once more the Dutch were propitiated 
by favorable trading privileges; the English were won by 
the formal recognition of their king. The Spaniards, too, 
were rendered harmless by the return of Luxemburg and 
other places in the Netherlands. Louis knew well that 
no one of these powers would risk its newly acquired 
gains in order to hinder his designs on the empire. In 
fact, they all three signed their own agreements without 
waiting to see what would be done by Austria. 

The negotiations at Ryswick had been entered into with 
the assumption that the Peace of Nymwegen should be the 
basis of accord, that Strassburg and all the annexations 
made through the Reunion Courts should be returned to 
the empire, and that religious toleration should prevail 
in the restored lands. But France, as usual, had woven 
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around her concessions a web of saving clauses. She had 
promised Strassburg “or an equivalent,” and even that 
arrangement was, after a certain date, declared to have 
lapsed. She had promised religious toleration “until the 

making “of somo other agreement”; but when no other 
agreement found her approval, slic: suddenly, with the 
treaty on the very point of being concluded, made the 
categorical demand that the Catholic religion should bo 
upheld in whatever districts it had once been introduced. 
This was the famous “Ryswick clause” that settled the 
religious future of some two thousand towns and villages, 
It came like athunderbolt out of a clear sky, but tho luke- 
warm attitude of England and Holland, and the massing 
of 140,000 Frenchmen near the German border, made 
resistance impossible. Some went so far, indeed, as to 
say that the two Catholic sovercigus were in collusion 
on this point; yet this would scem improbable in view 
of the severity of the general terms imposed upon Austria. 
So humiliating were these terms that the news-leaves of 
the day took up the old play upon words, and declared 
that this was no longer a case of Mimm-weg, or “inke 
away,” but of Reiss-weg, or “icar asundor.” The Peace 
of Ryswick was finally signed in 1697, but many believed 
that, at the time, it would not bo permanent. Tt was 
pointed out that France had not dismissed her regiments, 
but, instead, was offering double pay to former mereonarics 
of the empire. Latet anguis in herba, “the snake still 
lies hidden in the grass,” was the warning cry of an 
earnest patriot, 

For the present, indeed, in view of the exhausted state 
of his finances, it was Louis XIV.’s intention to steer 
clear of war. He applicd himself, instead, to so directing 
the politics of Europe that, when the long-expected crisis 
should come, his enemies would be disunited and he. him- 
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self master of the situation. He was determined to have, 
if not the whole, at least a large part, of the rich inheri- 
tance of the last Spanish Hapsburg—an inheritance em- 
bracing points as far distant as Cuba and the Philippines, 
and of which one could therefore truly say that on it the 
sun never set. But the difficulties in the way were very 
great. With the West Indies, for instance, England 
and Holland had developed an immense trade; should 
these islands, as well as the coasts of Spain and Italy, 
be appropriated by France, or should the exports to these 
havens, as well as the imports of precious metals and of 
the usual colonial products, be stopped, the Dutch and 
English commerce would be ruined. The only solutions 
of the question for these two maritime powers were the 
giving of the whole inheritance neither to Austria nor to 
France, but to some third power, or else a general divi- 
sion, This last alternative was accepted by Louis XIV., 
who saw that something must be sacrificed in order to 
prevent England and Holland, not to speak of Spain, 
from making common cause with Austria. He aagord- 
ingly, after much negotiation, entered into the so-called 
first partition treaty with William of Oxange. 

In order to find some thread through the intricacies of 
this Spanish succession question, it is necessary to hold 
in mind the Hapsburg genealogy back to the time of 
Philip IL, in whose favor Charles V. had abdicated his 
Spanish, Italian, Netherland, and colonial claims. When 
Philip IZ.’s son, Philip III., died, in 1621, he left two 
children besides Philip IV., who died in 1665: Anna 
Maria, who became the queen of Louis XIII. of France, 
and Maria Anna, who married the Emperor Ferdinand ITI. 
Louis XIV. sprang from the one union, Leopold I. from 
the other, Nor was this the only tia that bound the 
French and Austrian monarchs to the Spanish house, for 
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Louis XIV. had married the one daughter, Leopold the 
other, of Philip IV. It might be supposed that ag both 
Louis XIV.’s mother and his wile were older than their 
respective sisters, their claim should have had the prefer- 
ence upon the failure of the male line; but to equalize this 
there came in formal renunciations of the throne, signed, 
at ihe time of the French marriages, although Louis XIV. 
maintained that the dowry for which his wile had sold her 
birthright had never been paid. Philip I'V., for his part, 
had always intended that his younger daughter should 
eventually inherit his crown; he even left a provision in 
his will that on her decease her husband should be her 
heir. 

As now, with the waning century, Carlos II. drew near 
to his end, the difficulty of settling the matter became 
more and more apparent. The Spanish people had wel- 
comed the candidacy of the Bavarian elector, Max Em- 
manuel, who had married Leopold’s daughter; when, in 
1694, a son, Joseph Ferdinand, was born to this paix, he, 
in twun, became the hope, not only of Spain, but also of 
England and Holland. Here was a prince, neither Iaps- 


burg nor Bourbon, on whom, as it seemed, all could unite. 


It was with reference to him that the first partition 
treaty was made; he was to have Spain, the Nethorlands, 
and the colonies, while France was to take Naples and 
Sicily, leaving for the emperor only Milan, But Louis 
XIV. and William of Orange had reckoned withont their 
host. The dying king, Carlos, furious at having this 
disposal made of his land, mustered strength enough 10 
appear in a council of state and to proclaim Joseph Fer- 
dinand heir, not of a part, but of the whole, of his domains. 
A fleet was ordered to Amsterdam to escort the seven-year- 
old boy to his new kingdom. But before either France or 
Austria could decide, under these changed circumstances, 
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what course to pursue, the young prince sickened and 
died. It was widely believed, by his father among others, 
that he had fallen a victim to one of the famous poudres 
de succession, which Louis XIV. was supposed to have 
always on hand; but these rumors of poisoning all rest on 
too frail a basis. At any rate, his death was of great ad- 
vantage 10 Louis; by the second partition treaty, which 
was drawn up at his instigation, in March, 1700, and with 
regard to which Austria was not consulted, France was 
to have not only, as before, Naples and Sicily, but also 
Sardinia and the duchy of Milan, 

Agents had meanwhile been busy at Madrid, trying to 
accustom the mjnd of the king to the idea of deeding the 
whole of his possessions toa French prince. The Austrian 
party, on the other hand, of which the head was the Spanish 
queen, Leopold’s sister-in-law, sought to obtain a similar 
declaration in favor of Archduke Charles, the emperor’s 
younger son. The death-bed of the poor monarch was 
made the scene of bitter strife and contention. The 
French party, headed by the Archbishop of Toledo and by 
Jesuit confessors, finally managed to remove the queen 
and her allies from the room, and half persuaded, half com- 
pelled Carlos, who died almost immediately after, 10 sign 
a willin favor of Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis X1V. 

It remained to be seen what attitude would be assumed 
by the French king. The latest partition treaty, which 
left to Austria half of the inheritance, had beon his own 
work; would he adhere to it, or would he be dazzled by 
the prospect of the whole? In his own mind there was 
neither doubt nor hesitation: the partition treaty had been 
scarcely more than a ruse; he had been fully initiated into 
the plans of his partisans in Madrid, and was more than 
delighted by the latest turn of affairs. He declared that 
the Pyrenees had ceased to exist, and in the palace of 
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Versailles, in the presence of his whole court, proclaimed 
his grandson king of Spain. “Ouly remember,” he said, 
in his addiess of congratulation, “that you are a prince of 
Fiance.” The worst fears of England and Iolland, not 
to speak of Austria, were thus realized. Louis himself 
was confident that, with Spain a friend instead of an 
enemy, he could bid defiance to all Europe. 

In the beginning, indeed, the maritime powers showed 
a dangerous apathy, out of which the Dutch were the first 
to be shaken by an attack of the French on the Belgian 
forts, for which Holland, by right of treaty, had provided 
the garrisons. Even then it cost William of Orange 
months of time and infinite pains to bring the English 
Parliament to a proper frame of mind. “The blindness 
of the people here is incredible,” he wrote to Heinsius, 
the grand pensionary of Tlolland. Tis position was not 
easy, obliged as he was to humor the Tories in order to 
secure one of the chief aims of his life, the succession of 
the Protestant house of Hanover to the English throne. 
But with great skill he managed his affair, often conceal- 
ing his own ardent wishes undev a cloak of assumed cool- 
ness. In June, 1701, that final succession act was passed 
which made the Eleciress Sophia heiress to the thione of 
England; and, soon afterward, Parliament signed an alli- 
ance with the emperor “for the maintenance of the freedom 
of Europe, for the welfare and peace of England, and 
with the end in view of stemming tho encroachments of 
France.” Leopold was promised a “ just and reasonable 
satisfaction concerning his pretensions to the Spanish 
succession.” He was to have the Netherlands and the 
Italian possessions, while England and Holland were to 
keep whatever they should conquer in the colonies. 

Thus, in September, 1701, was formed what is known 
as the “Grand Alliance.” William of Oxange, its chief 
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promoter, died before it was half a year old, but it proved 
the instrument that was to overthrow the French Colossus 
and reéstablish the equilibrium of Europe. Twelve years, 
indeed, of furious fighting were first to pass; and, in the 
end, one of the very partition arrangements that had been 
discussed in the beginning was to be peacefully adopted. 

The Grand Alliance was joined, as a matter of course, 
by Hanover and also by Prussia, whose newly created 
king went far beyond his stipulated agreements with the 
emperor, being eager for the latter’s good will in the 
matter of the Orange inheritance, —lands which he 
claimed as heir to his mother, the Great Elector’s first 
wife. One by one the other German powers came in, 
though, with characteristic tardiness, the Diet of Ratisbon 
did not declare war until the fighting had been fairly 
under way for nearly a year. 

One striking exception was the elector of Bavaria, who, 
after wavering long and weighing well the advantages 
on both sides, went over to the French. This ambitious 
prince, bereft of his hopes of sovereign influence by the 
death of his son, was now deluded by Louis XIV. in 
every way. He was to have the Palatinate if he could 
conquer it, or perhaps the Netherlands; a royal and, if 
possible, the imperial crown. Lured by such prospects 
Max Emmanuel, assisted by his brother, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, made eager preparations to crush the House of 
Hapsburg. Another renegade, the Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who with French gold had raised an army 
of twelve thousand men, was surprised and fallen upon 
by his cousins of Celle and Hanover, who appropriated 
his mercenaries and made them fight on their own side. 

Even after signing the alliauce, and after the Austrian 
armies had been long in the field, England was slow about 
opening hostilities, hoping still to accomplish something 
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by further negotiations. But when, on the death of 
James II., Louis XIV. ostentatiously treated James’s 
son with royal honors and addressed him as James III., 
all the reluctance of the English people to the war snd- 
denly melted away. In the public squares of London a 
herald, to the sound of trumpets, formally summoned the 
king of France to mortal combat on tho grownd of “pre- 
suming to support the so-called Prince of Wales as king 
of England.” Parliament granted forty thousand marines 
and an equal number of land soldiers. The chief com- 
mand was intrusted to Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
who, as the “handsomest man in the world,” was all- 
powerful at court; while his wife, too, formerly plain 
Sarah Jennings, had gained a great influence over Queen 
Anne. Not that a better choice could at thal time have 
been made; no one had worked harder than Marlborough 
in bringing about the Grand Alliance, no one possessed a 
greater share of coolness, of daring, of all the qualities, 
in fact, that go to make up a perfect field commander. 
Meanwhile, the Austrians had been most fortunate in 
finding a man of the same siamp, and ono who proved 
able, eventually, io send new blood coursing through the 
flabby veins of the bodies politic and military. When. the 
war was first decided upon, early in 1701, there was no 
doubt in any one’s mind but that Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
the victor of Zenta, must be despaiched to the scene of the 
first fighting. He, too, had spokon decisive words in favor 
of the war; and his initial march from the Tyrol to Italy 
showed the French that they had to deal with a genius of 
the very first order. One of Louis XIV.’s first cares had 
been to seize Milan, Mantua, and other places in Lom- 
bardy; and his general, Catinat, who felt assured of the 
route that Eugene intended to take, had posted his whole 
army near Monte Baldo, between the Lago di Garda and 
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the right bank of the Adige. The Austrian general, in 
order to keep up the illusion, sent workmen to level the 
main road, and then, swiftly and secretly, led his army 
from Roveredo over paths that were considered so impas- 
sable that not even a picket had been stationed to guard 
them. He reached the Lombard plains without having to 
fire ashot, while Catinat, not recognizing his own numeri- 
eal superiority, remained on the defensive without daring 
to risk an engagement. The first skirmish came at Carpi, 
where the French, although their losses amounted to only 
350 men, became so disheartened that Catinat decided to 
vente upon no more actions, and wrote to Louis XIV., 
“We are compelled, sire, to await what steps the enemy 
shall decide to take.” This, with an army of forty thou- 
sand, as opposed to twenty-seven thousand of the Austiians! 
The latter were able, in sight of the French, to cross the 
river Mincio without molestation. Catinat was then de- 
prived of his command and replaced by Marshal Villeroi. 

To follow in detail Eugene’s campaigns in Italy would 
lead us too far. Villeroy was defeated at Chiari and 
became an imitator of Catinat’s timid policy; he was cap- 
tured at Cremona, and the French at home could only 
rejoice that they were well rid of him. He was succeeded 
by Vendéme, “a wild, vicious genius in his personal 
habits, but also a genius in commanding; full of force, 
fire, and invention, and the very god of the French 
army.”+ He tried a bold attack on Eugene at Luzzara, 
but the latter held the field, although Vendéme’s forces 
outnumbered his own as three to one. 

But the Austrian army was greatly weakened, and re- 
enforcements were slow in coming. Eugene complained 
bitterly that in four months he had received but one 
answer to his numerous despairing messages. Conclud- 
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ing that the most pressing need was a reorganization of 
the home war depaitment, he gave his command to Guido 
Starhemberg, and hastened to Vienna, where, after months 
of labor, he revolutionized the military and financial man- 
agement, himself becoming president of the new war 
council. Starhemberg was for a while in great straits, 
and considered himself deserted, but Vendéme gave him 
breathing space by turning off toward the Tyrol, for the pur. 
pose of effecting a union with Max Emmanuel of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile, on the other scenes of war, events had 
turned out more in accordance with the usual course of 
Austrian and imperial campaigns. The chief command 
on the Rhine had been inirusted to the Margrave of 
Baden, once a capable commander and one who had done 
good service against the Turks, but now grown old and 
timid, and a very drag on the wheels of Eugene’s policy. 
During two yeaas, the siege and capture of Landan, which 
was eventually retaken, was almost his only successful 
achievement. The same inactivity prevailed in the Neth- 
erlands, where Marlborough was hampered and constantly 
iritated by the senilities of the Dutch war council. In 
August, 1702, a Dutch-English fleet set out to take Cadiz, 
but contented itself with the capture of a fow Spanish 
prizes. An army of mixed Prussian, imperial, and Pala- 
tine troops did, in course of time, succeed in driving the 
Archbishop of Cologne from all his domains. Tho greatest 
activity in these first years of the war was shown by the 
elector of Bavaria. Harly in 1708 he marchod on Ratisbon 
and rendered the members of the Diet virtually prisoners, 
refusing them pass and safe-conduct. Then he turned 
against the Tyrol, took Kufstein, and made a pompous tri- 
umphal entry into Innsbruck, his head already full of plans 
for rounding off Bavaria with this splendid mountain prov: 
ince. He was preparing to cross the Brenner and join Ven- 
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déme, in Italy, when a ferocious uprising of the Tyrolese 
peasants spoiled his plan of campaign. Driven back to Mu- 
nich, he was allowed, by the lethargic Margrave of Baden, to 
unite with the French marshal, Villars, with whose aid he 
defeated the Austrian general, Styrum, between Schwen- 
ningen and Héchstidt. Villars spoke in his report of this 
modest engagement as “the grandest victory of which 
it is possible to conceive,” but soon quarrelled with Max 
Emmanuel and was replaced by Marshal Marsin, The 
latter assisted in the capture of Augsburg, which was 
forced to pay a high contribution, to throw down its walls 
and towers, and to furnish winter quarters. Maximilian 
was greeted on his entry as “Augustus, and soon to be 
Casar”; while a medal struck in these days designated 
him already as “King of Bohemia.” The days of the 
Hapsburg rule seemed numbered; early in 1704 Passau 
was taken, and threatening demonstrations were made 
before Linz. 

The battle But a frightful Nemesis was pursuing the renegade 

: Blen- Bavarian. ‘The cause of the allies had been strength- 

ies ened, in 1703, by the accession of Savoy, and also of 
Portugal. The young Archduke Charles, Leopold’s sec- 
-ond son, was despatched to Lisbon, where he took the title 
of King Charles III., and, with Portuguese, English, and 
Dutch aid, prepared to march to Madrid and make good 
his claim to the Spanish throne. And in the meantime 
the Margrave of Baden had shown himself so supremely 
incapable in the operations before Linz, that even the old 
emperor Leopold was brought to ask him to resign the 
chief command, and appointed Eugene in his place. Last, 
but not least, Marlborough determined to quit the fields 
where he was reaping so little glory, and obtained per- 
mission to hasten to the German seat of war; he was 
hampered, indeed, by having to show consideration for 
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the Margrave of Baden, who had accepted a lower com- 
mand and who was to lead Marlborough’s own army on 
alternate days. His tiresome objections to war @ la Hus- 
sara drove both the English general and Prince Eugene, 
who now came up, fairly io desperation, and both were 
glad enough to give him twenty thousand men, and wish 
him Godspeed when he marched off to besiege Ingolstadt. 

The union of Eugene and Marlborough brought about 
some of the most brilliant military achievements that aro 
recorded in all history. Here, in the vicinity of the 
Bavarian frontier, they won together the battle of Blen- 
heim, — Hiéchstidt, the Germans called it, —the greatest 
since the war began, and one in which clever reckoning 
and. well-considered tactics played a more important part 
than in any batile since classic times. It was the begin- 
ning of a form of warfare that was brought to perfection 
by Moltke in our own day. 

In the midst of the baitle Marlborough performed the 
remarkable manwuvre of re-forming his troops under fire, 
and changing the brunt of attack from the village of Blen- 
heim, about which the French infantry was massed, to a 
point farther io the west, where he suddenly perceived 
that their cavalry was weak. The operation succeeded 
completely, the cavalry was put to flight, the infantry 
surrounded and forced to surronder. Marshal Tallard was 
taken captive, together with the cash-box, containing the 
pay for his troops; twenty-eight thousand men were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoner ; ; included in the booty wero 
fifty-four hundred provision wagons and, thirty-four coaches 
filled with French courtesans. 

Among the results of Héchstiidt were the occupation of 
the whole of Bavaria, the flight of Max Emmanuel, the 
arrest of his young sons, — who were kept under Austrian 
tutelage for the next ten years, — and, finally, the raising 
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of Marlborough to the rank of a prince of the empire, with 
the little Bavarian principality of Mindelheim. A rebel- 
lion against the Austrian rule, which took place somewhat 
later, was successfully put down. In the presence of the em- 
peror, at Vienna, Bavaria’s old charters were torn through 
the middle and thrown on the ground, the elector and his 
brother were put to the ban, while the arch-chancellor of 
the empire publicly proclaimed that Max Emmanuel’s 
“miserable body” was at the mercy of every one to hurt 
or to harm with impunity. 

The battle of Blenheim was the only great engagement 
that took place on German soil during the whole of the 
succession war. In the period that followed, the Margrave 
of Baden was left to defend the Rhine, while Eugene 
resumed his command in Italy, and Marlborough, with 
some unwillingness, returned to Belgium. Archduke 
Charles, or, as he now called himself, King Charles III., 
succeeded in entering Madrid; but his position was preca- 
rious, and could only be maintained with the help of his 
army. 

Eugene, at first, was unfortunate in Italy, although sup- 
ported by his cousin, the Duke of Savoy. He lost the 
field of Cassano, and was so discouraged that he thought 
of resigning his command. But, in 1706, supplied with 
funds and reénforcements, he carried ont a series of most 
brilliant movements against Duke Philip of Orleans,— son 
of “Lise Lotta,””»—and Marshal Marsin, neither of whom 
possessed the téte de fer which Venddme had declared to 
be absolutely needed in Italy. The battle of Turin, fought 
in September, 1706, was another of the giant encounters 
of this war. For a time the chances of the day swayed 
backward and forward; but at last Marsin was fatally 
wounded, and the Duke of Orleans so seriously injured 
that he had to leave the field. Within two hours the 
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French were in wild flight, and before evening Eugene 
and Victor Amadeus held a triumphal entry into the 
town of Turin. This battle determined the fate of north- 
ern Italy, and within six months the enemy had agreed. 
to quit the land. 

No less brilliant had been the fortunes of Marlborough 
in Belgium, where the battle of Ramillies, fought against 
Marshal Villeroi and Max Emmanuel, saved the Nether. 
lands for Austria, and took away from the Bavarian his last 
hope of conquering a compensation for his lost clectorate. 
Less successful was an expedition, undertaken in the in- 
terests of the English and at Marlborough’s earnest wish, 
against the Mediterranean port of Toulon. In spite of 
the assistance of Eugene the attempt failed, and the allies 
retired to Italy with a loss of ten thousand men. 

Meanwhile the prospects were anything but bright for 
the emperor, Joseph I,, who had succeeded his father, 
Leopold, in 1705, and who was personally one of the 
best and strongest of the Hapsburgs. Just as he lacked 
the protruding lip of his ancestors, so was his character 
free from the usual mixture of indecision and bigotry. In 
spite of the victories on distant fields, Joseph’s position 
was highly precarious. Almost simultaneously with the 
Spanish Succession War there had broken out a fierce rebel- 
lion in Hungary; and, in the North, the great struggle had 
begun of Denmark, Russia, and Poland against Sweden. 
From the year 1708 on, Rakoczy had been the soul of the 
Hungarian revolt, and had been hand in glove with Louis 
XIV., who paid him enormous subsidies. A plan was on 
foot for giving the crown of St. Stephen to Max Emmanuel 
of Bavaria. 

The northern war had had the effect of withdrawing 
Augustus the Strong, the Saxon elector and Polish king, 
from the cause of the emperor. The fiery Charles XIT. of 
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Sweden had proved a match for all his enemies, —even, as 
yet, for Peter the Great. In 1702 he had conquered Waz- 
saw, and two years later had deposed Augustus the Strong 
and put Stanislaus Lescinsky on the Polish throne. In 
1706, he determined io invade Saxony and utterly humili- 
ate his old rival, So successfully did he carry out his plau 
that in the same year Augustus was forced to sign the Peace 
of Alt-Ranstidt; by’which he abdicated his Polish claims, 
promised never to interfere with the Protestantism of his 
Saxon subjects, and agreed to give winter quarters to the 
Swedes, who then occupied his cities of Wittenberg and 
Leipzig. Here was a case where the emperor, had not his 
every nerve been strained to carry on the French war, was 
bound to intervene. A Swedish army in winter quarters 
on German ground, and a king who came forward with as 
lordly demands as though he had been Gustavus Adolphus 
in person! In order to reach Saxony, Charles XII. had 
passed through Silesia without so much as asking leave. 
He found there that Austria had been oppressing her 
Protestant subjects, and he now insisted on a number 
of reforms. For one whole year he remained in Saxony, 
keeping Joseph on tenter-hooks, lest he, Charles, should 
hearken to the alluring voice of Louis XIV., whose mar- 
shal, Villars, sought Charles out and is said to have 
proposed a common march on Vienna. But the Duke of 
Marlborough proved of use at this juncture, not only as a 
general, butalsoasadiplomat. He visited Charles XII. at 
Alt-Ranstiidt, and flattered him by the prospect of having 
Sweden chosen as intermediary in the peace negotiations 
that were expected shortly to take place. On his bond, 
indeed, Charles XII. insisted; and the emperor was forced, 
in the face of an ultimatum, to sign a convention by 
which he conceded to the Silesian Protestants a number ai. 
religious reforms, which, strangely enough, proved perma. 
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nent, — more so than the glory of the Swedish king, who, 
soon afterward, in the battle of Pultava (1709), received a 
severe punishment at the hands of Peter the Great. 
Joseph I. must indeed have possessed considerable 
bravery not to despair utterly among the dangevs and 
difficultios that beset him at every conceivable point. 
Louis of Baden, partly through his own failure to come 
to any rational agreement.with Marlborough, had beon 
left, in 1706, with insufficient forces on the Upper Rhine. 
He had been driven out of Alsace and acrogs the river; 
and in the following year, while the stubborn old general 
lay dying at Rastadt, the whole Swabian circle was ray- 
aged by the French. In the meantime an entirely new 
and unexpected enemy had arisen in Italy. Once more. 
the world saw the spectacle of » Pope and an emperor in 
arms against each other; once more the ban was hurled 
against the godless invaders of church lands, while, in the 
Square of St. Petex’s, there floated a banner with the device, 
Domine defende causam tuam. A coolness had existed 
between Joseph and Clement, owing to the latter’s out- 
spoken French sympathies and to the emperor's claim of 
the right to fill one vacant place in each German caithe-. 
dral chapter. But when, in 1707, Joseph conceived the 
idea of installing Charles III, on the throne of Naples, and 
quartered troops in the old imperial fiefs of Parma, Pia~ 
cenza, Ferrara, and Commachio, matters came to a climax.. 
Clement raised an army and begged for assistance from! 
France; while his adversary restored the fortifications of 
Commachio, and is said to have placed an inscription over 
one of the gates, “To Joseph the emperor, who seeks to’ 
regain the ancient rights over Italy.”” At Joseph’s request, 
the king of Prussia, mindful of the Pope’s refusal to 
recognize him, sent reénforcements, at the same time 
ordering his general to secure some of the larger cannon,. 
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— with the papal arms if possible, —for the new Zeughaus 
in Berlin. There resulted the occupation of more papal 
territory; a threat of sending General Daun, at the head 
of his troops, against Rome itself; and, finally, an ulti- 
matum which brought Clement to his knees one hour: 
before midnight on the day on which the term expired. 
The Pope agreed to disband his army, and to recognize 
Charles ITI. as king of Naples. 

As for Eugene and Marlborough, the best field for their 
united efforts now seemed to lie in Belgium. It is true 
they had formed a different plan of campaign with the 
elector of Hanover, who had taken the Margrave of Baden’s 
place on the Rhine; and so disgusted was the future king 
of England with their change of mind, that he threw down 
his command. But the two great generals, as usual, were 
in the right; the French had concentrated all their forces 
in Flanders, and were able, in 1708, to take the towns of 
Bruges and Ghent. But the allies in the same year gained 
the victory of Oudenarde, —a victory so signal that Marl- 
borough for a time could think of marching direct upon 
Paris. Other counsels prevailed, indeed, and it was de- 
termined instead to lay siege to Lille, which, since its con- 
quest by Louis XIV., in 1668, had been turned into the 
strongest fortress in northern France. Jn vain Vendéme 
and the Duke of Burgundy sought to bring help to the 
heroic Marshal Boufflers, who defended the town to the 
last moment, and who, even after the outer works were’ 
lost, retired to the citadel. From here, too, he was at last 
driven; while, at the same time, Max Emmanuel of 'Ba- 
varia, who had made a dash for Brussels, was forced back, 
and Belgium thus cleansed of the French. Vendome fell 
into disgrace, and the new armée de Flandres was given to 
Villars; while so desperate was the general situation — 
the prospect of a famine in the following summer having 
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also to be faced —that Louis XIV, sued for peace, anda 
conference of all the powers concerned was called together 
at the Hague. Here the proposals, not unnaturally, were 
humiliating enough for France: England demanded: the 
‘recognition of the Hanoverian dynasty, and the razing of 
the fortress of Dunkirk; Holland, the right to garrison a 
belt of fortresses in Belgium; Austria, the whole of the 
Spanish inheritance; the empire was to recover its old 
boundaries, including not only Alsace with Strassburg, 
but also Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 

Almost all of these conditions Louis XIV. was willing 
to accept; he agreed to renounce the Spanish inheritance 
and even to give up Strassburg, but when, in the pride of 
victory, the allies insisted that, in case Philip of Anjou 
and the people of Spain should offer opposition, he should 
assist in driving out his own grandson, his cup of wrath 
flowed over. Neither now, nor in the following year, in 
the conferences at Gertruydenberg, would he treat on such 
a basis. “The French would be no longer French,” wrote 
Madame de Maintenon, “if they accepted an insult like 
this;” while “Lise Lotta” declared that the allies had 
made “barbaric propositions.” The conference was broken 
up and the war renewed. 

The bloodiest of all the battles of this long struggle, and 
the one which, in point of the numbers participating, out- 
ranks any action of the eighteenth century, still remained 
to be fought. Louis XIV. roused himself to his last and 
most desperate effort, while the French people stood by him 
toa man, and many sold the silver from their table to fur- 
nish him with funds. At Malplaquet, fought in Septem- 
ber, 1709, ninety thousand Frenchmen, under Villars, stood 
over against one hundred thousand of the allies, com- 
manded by Eugene and Marlborough. With the latter 
were Frederick William, the crown prince of Prussia, 
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Schwerin the future victor of Mollwitz, and Maurice, the 
later Maréchal de Saxe. 

The battle raged from early morning to late evening, 
with the final result that the allies maintained the field, 
but lost twice as many in dead and wounded as their con-" 
quered opponents. The French were not so wholly to 
blame for ascribing the victory to themselves: it was in 
these days that in all the streets of Paris one could hear 
the mocking song, “Marlborough s’en va-t’en guerre!” 
At all events, Malplaquet practically finished the war. 
France was on the verge of bankruptcy, and, although 
numerous small engagements still took place, they were 
only the running commentary, as it_were, to the long 
negotiations for peace. 

That these negotiations ‘lasted as long as they did was 
largely the fault of Marlborough. The Whig party lived 
by war, and to it the great general was not above catering. 
But now a new event occurred, which changed the aspect 
of affairs and acted like an explosive in sundering the 
Austrian and English interests. In the tide of Louis 
XIV.’s fortunes, and not through any victories of his 
own, there came a wonderful rise. 

In April, 1711, the young Emperor Joseph fell sick 
with the small-pox and died. The next of kin, and the one 
to whom the throne of the empire would be likely to fall, 
was none other than that Charles ITI. who was struggling 
so hard for the crowns of Spain and Italy. But could Eng- 
land and Holland now, any more than in the beginning, 
submit to the union of all these territories in one hand? 
The wheel had swung round to where it had stood eleven 
years before. In London, at the Hague, and in Berlin, 
there was but one thought, that a new Charles V. could 
never be tolerated; far better that France should enjoy a 
part of the Spanish inheritance. ; 
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Altogether, in England, a strong contrary wind was 
blowing. For the first time in many years the Tory party 
gained the ascendency. Marlborough soon found that his 
influence was gone; his enemies cven dared to accuse him 
of taking a percentage from the Jews who supplied bread 
for his army, and of appropriating funds that were in- 
tended fox the foreign troops. Queen Anne dismissed the 
Duchess of Marlborough from her presence, while, in the 
country at large, all the landowners clamored for peace at 
any price. Thus was England hurried into one of the most 
disgraceful acts in her history. Without a word to the 
allies, at whose side she had fought for so many years, she 
entered into private negotiations with France, and assured 
Spain to Philip of Anjou. Austria was left completely 
in the lurch; her minister, Count Gallas, was snubbed 
and boycotted in London, ostensibly on personal grounds, 
No other than Prince Eugene, whom the English had 
hitherto fairly idolized, was sent to take his place. He 
arrived only to learn that Marlborough had been driven 
from all his offices, and his command in the Netherlands 
given to the Duke of Ormond. After a stay of two 
months, Eugene was obliged to confess that for once he 
had lost a campaign. The command to the English army, 
to desist from fighting, reached it on the eve of an expected 
engagement on the river Scheldt, which the allies felt sure 
of winning. England’s own soldiers all but mutinied 
when told to withdraw, and refused the usual cheer to 
their officers as they wero marched off to Dunkirk. A 
number deserted on the way. Although fifty thousand 
Germans, who had been in the English pay, scorned the 
new orders and joined Eugene, the general discourage- 
ment was so great that Villars easily gained a succession 
of small victories. 

The final arrangement between England, Holland, and 
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France was completed at Utrecht, in 1718. Portugal, 

Savoy, and Prussia joined in signing the treaty of peace. 
Philip of Anjou was acknowledged as king of Spain, but 
was forced to renounce any rights of eventual succession 
to the French throne; while the younger Bourbons signed 
a similar agreement with regard to Spain. England her- 
self secured the invaluable Mediterranean stations of Port 
Mahon and Gibraltar; and in the New World—at the cost 
of France —the island of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
as well as Hudson’s Bay Territory. Max Emmanuel of 
Bavaria and his brother were reinstated in all their rights 
and possessions, even Marlborough’s little principality of 
Mindelheim being suppressed without equivalent. On 
the part of Max Emmanuel a struggle was made, in addi- 
tion, for the Spanish Netherlands; but this neither England 
nor Holland would allow. It was much more agroeable 
to them that the Bavarian elector should have Sardinia, 
which they were willing to slice off from the share they 
had intended to allot to Austria. “To Victor Amadeus 
was given Sicily; to Portugal lands on the Amazon River; 
and to Prussia, part of Guelders, with the recognition of 
her right to Neuch&tel, which had belonged to the wtonge 
inheritance. 

Charles VI., as the new emperor called himself, had 
sent an envoy to Utrecht, but received such treatment at 
the hands of Louis XIV. that he refused to sign the peace. 
The French king sent demands, in the form of an ultima- 
tum, which, as Charles said himself, were such as should » 
only have been presented toasubjugated enemy. He was‘ 
not to be acknowledged as emperor until he should have 
reinstated the two Wittelsbachs ; and a whole list of charges 
and damages on their account was to be paid by him. He 
was to give a pledge never to attempt to acquire more land 
in Italy than the congress at Utrecht should have assigned. 
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In spite of his complete isolation and of the general 
hopelessness of his cause, Charles determined to continue 
the war. He would rather, he said to Lord Peterborough, 
—~ whom in his excitement he seized by the coat-bution, — 
he would rather risk and lose all, than have laws dictated 
to him in this fashion. The Dict of Ratisbon also was in 
favor of resistance, and thanked the emperor for refusing 
such “despicable and unworthy” proposals of peace, the 
acceptance of which would have led to inevitable slavery. 

In the campaign that followed, the French, as may be 
imagined, were uniformly successful. For the fourth time in 
this war, Landau underwent a siege and was captured, and 
a like fate befell Freiburg. But Louis XIV., whose life 
and strength were now ebbing away, was heartily anxious 
for peace, and was willing, eventually, to make further 
concessions than at Utrecht. It was finally agrecd that 
the two commanders-in-chief, Eugene and Villars, should 
come together at Rastadt and discuss the question of pre- 
liminaries. The course of these negotiations was by no 
means smooth. For three months the two generals, who 
held their meetings in the splendid castle built by the 
Margrave of Baden, wrangled as to terms. Eugene far 
outmatched his opponent in the field of diplomacy, and at 
last, by laying down an ultimatum and ostentatiously pre- 
paring for further hostilities, gained for Austria more 
than she could have hoped. Her chief gains were the 
Netherlands and, practically, all that Spain had possessed 
in Italy, ~ including Sardinia, which was taken away from 
Max Emmanuel. Three years later Austria exchanged 
this latter island with the House of Savoy for Sicily. 

It remained for the empire, as a whole, to make its 
peace with France. For this purpose plenipotentiaries met 
at Baden, and, with characteristic slowness, spent three 
whole months in drawing up a document which, when it 
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was finished, differed scarcely in a single word from the 
Peace of Rastadt. Altogether, the part played by the 
empire had been one of sacrifice and self-effacement, ‘Two 
questions that were vital to her were scarcely even touched 
upon at Baden: the rectification of the western boundary, 
and the repeal of the “Ryswick clause.” Germany came 
forth from the war exactly as she had gone into it, except 
that she was poorer in men and money. 

As for France, though defeated in every great battle, 
she stood there strong and aggressive as ever, having 
placed a Bourbon on the throne of Spain and compelled 
the emperor to ieinstaie, without punishment, his rebel 
vassals. Her various attempts, however, to cast a yoke 
upon Germany had proved a failure, and had to be 
postponed for nearly a century. 
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Wie the empire was being defrauded at Utrecht, Ras- 
tadt, and Baden of the just fruits of ils long war with Louis 
XIV., the state on which the hope of the future rested was 
entering into a new and distinct phase of its history. The 
process of training had begun that one day was to justily 
Prussia’s mission as head of a regenerated Germany. Her 
army was to grow to be the fist in Europe; her financial 
administration the most economical and the least corrupt; 
her kings were to become the most absolute, but at the 
same time to interest themselves most deeply in the affairs 
of the lowest of their subjects. 

Frederick William J., who came to the throne on the 
death of his father in 1718, is a man whose character hag 
been grossly misconceived by posterity. What happened 
on three or four famous and widely exploited occasions, 
when an irritable man completely lost his temper, has been 
made to outweigh the record of a life devoted to the in- 
terests of his people, of a phenomenal energy that never 
flagged from the day of this king’s accession to the day 
of his death, of a talent for administration such as few 
other crowned heads have ever possessed, of a regard for 
1ectitude and for morality that transformed the whole tone 
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—which were seldom completely unjustified, —for each 
time that his cane fell on the backs of his servants or of 
his very provoking children, one might chronicle a hundred 
wise measures for the comfort and welfare of his people. 
There is a very evident reason for the misconception of 
this monarch’s true worth, for to no other ruler has the 
lot fallen of having nourished in his own bosom so witty 
so spiteful and so unconscientious a biographer. From 
behind the closed doors of his own palace, from one who 
was with him day by day, from a daughter who professes 
to have loved and honored him, we have one of the most 
malicious pictures that was ever drawn of any man. 
The only excuse is that the Margravine of Baireuth could 
never have intended her memoirs to be published, if indeed 
she ever meant them to be taken seriously atall. Droysen 
has proved that the letters reproduced at length are not 
genuine, while the memoirs themselves teem with self- 
contradictions. Was the whole thing intended as a mere 
literary exercise? Wilhelmine herself speaks of a talent 
for pitiless satirizing very much in yogue in her century; 
she tells how she oncé read the comic novels of a certain 
Scarron, and with the aid of her brother applied the satires 
to persons at court, not sparing even the king.. “I dare 
not even say what a réle he played,” she writes; “we 
showed them to the queen, who was vastly amused,” 
Again she relates how frightened she was at losing some 
letters that spoke of the king in “ pretty strong language,” 
how deeply she regrets her disrespectfulness and her evil 
tongue; and she ends up with what gives us the keynote 
to the whole mystery: “TI did it,” she says, “more to show my 
cleverness and my good ideas than because I had a bad heart.” 
The Frederick William of Wilhelmine’s pages is a be- 
ing who carouses until four o’clock in the morning ; who 
starves his children, and even expectorates into their food 
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to make it the more unpleasant ; who tries to strangle his 
gon with the curtain rope, and knocks his daughter sense- 
less by striking her “three tremendous blows in the face.” 
Yet even if all this were true, it seems almost pardonable 
in view of the pictures the margravine unconsciously 
draws of herself and of the queen her mother. At the age 
of ten Wilhelmine knows all the worst court scandal, and is 
told by the queen to be rude to “three-quarters of Berlin.” 
The two women, later, manage to write-—~in lemon juice 
which can only be read when held to the fire—nearly fifteen 
hundred letters to the young crown prince; in a moment 
of danger they purloin the casket in which these are con- 
tained, forge a whole series of new letters, and counterfeit 
the seal. Their own correspondence is carried on by notes 
concealed in cheeses. Both constantly simulate illness, and 
Wilhelmine holds balls of hot lead under the coverlet to 
make it appear she has a fever. Spies and villains, plots 
and intrigues, swoons and violence, hidings behind screens 
and in cupboards, meet us at every turn. 

The real Frederick William was a rugged: genius with 
strongly marked peculiarities and with a determination to 
carry absolutism to its logical conclusion. He intended, 
he once declared, to establish Prussian sovereignty on a 
“rock of bronze”; and he considered himself accountable 
for his actions to God alone. “I have no money,” was his 
usual answer to towns that petitioned for unnecessary 
improvements; and he once wrote to an official, “Salvation 
belongs to the Lord, and everything else is my affair.” 
Strangely enough, he was unaware that his temper was 
violent. “God knows I am entirely too tranquil,” he once 
declared ; “if I were more choleric, I think things would go 
better.” In addition to his children and his servants, his 
cane fell upon negligent soldiers and upon those of hig 
subjects whom he discovered in idleness or wrong-doing. 
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More serious punishments he inflicted, too, which were out 
of proportion to the nature of the offence. He was eco- 
nomical to a degree that was often branded as penury, knew 
how to drive a hard bargain, and often insisted on his 
bond when common humanity would seem to have called 
for leniency. His manners were rough, his vein of humor 
coarse, his sense of the beautiful decidedly limited. Yet 
often we find an underlying principle of good in his acts of 
harshness and severity; far, better err on the wrong side 
than fall into the spendthrift laxness of a Charles VI. or 
an Augustus the Strong. Frederick William’s personality 
is constantly cropping out through the driest of his state 
papers; his marginal notes to the daily reports of his min- 
isters mount up into the thousands and are a running 
commentary on his character. They show an industry, an 
attention to detail that is fairly phenomenal. 

Quidquid vult vehementer vult, writes a Saxon envoy of 
Frederick William, and this quality of impetuosity heshowed 
from the very first moment of his accession. His fixed idea 
—which had come to him, doubtless, in the camp at Mal- 
plaquet where he had sharply resented the imputation that 
without foreign subsidies his father could not maintain a 
respectable army—was the necessity of making Prussia into 
a strong military power. For this, money was required; 
and the first step in the way of procuring it was economy, 
The old king had not been dead for half ‘an hour when the 
young heir, whose pink and white complexion and friendly 
blue eyes had given no reason to expect such a sternnes§' 
of character, called for the household accounts and drew 
a line through the whole list of court lackeys and pages. 
They appeared for the last time at the gorgeous funeral 
which was the final concession of a good son to the weak- 
ness of his father; they formed part in a rich tableau that 
represented the end of a whole era in Prussian history. 
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They then vanished into thin air, as did Frederick William’s 
own great French wig and long mourning garments. The 
court poet, the upper master of heraldry, the twenty-five 
trumpeters, went the same way; while the jewels that had 
ornamented the late king’s pall, and the countless trinkets 
and gewgaws that he had collected, were sold to pay his 
outstanding debts and to support new regiments. The 
household was reorganized on the simplest possible basis: 
three pages at ten thalers a month on which they had to 
board themselves; thirty riding horses instead of one 
thousand. The table was to be simple but good; and over 
against Wilhelmine’s calumnies in this regard, we must 
place the explicit orders, preserved in the archives, that 
the queen and her children were to have private dishes 
“according to their gusto.” We know of the crown 
prince, on good authority, that he loved les petits plats et 
les hauts gotts. Queen Sophie Dorothea was given a 
yearly allowance of eighty thousand thalers for living ex- 
penses and for the clothing of herself and ten children; 
while from the former privy purse, which was turned over 
to the general state-fund, the king reserved for himself but 
fifty-two thousand thalers. This beginning of a reform 
with his own person was characteristic of him throughout 
his reign; He held his officials to exact punctuality under 
penalty of heavy fines, but he himself was busy hearing 
reports at five o'clock in the morning. The excise duties 
were very onerous; but goods purchased for the royal 
household were not exempted, and the king’s wagons were 
searched at the gates like those of any commoner. By 
medical advice, it was customary to bleed the whole army at 
least once a year; when the time came round, Frederick 
William sat out on his porch within view of his soldiers 
and was the first to bare his arm. 

The reforms begun in the royal household were carried 
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out through the whole length and breadth of the land, 
although the task was Herculean because of the many 
forces that were pulling in different directions. The more 
recently acquired provinces had never been brought into a 
firm relationship with the Mark Brandenburg: under the 
lax rule of Frederick I., Cleves, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, 
Prussian Pomerania, and East Prussia had retained their 
old faulty local administration, and the proud, narrow- 
minded nobility still exercised considerable influence. 
The cities enjoyed a large measure of autonomy, the chief 
magisterial positions remaining, by tacit consent, in the 
hands of a few influential families. The reforms of the 
great elector, indeed, had not been entirely without 
result: the people knew the value and need of a standing 
army, and had come to see that certain public burdens 
must of necessity be borne. But the control had been 
insufficient; the competency of the numerous bureaus, ex- 
chequers, and governing boards had not been clearly fixed; 
there was no economy of forces, no discipline, no routine, 
What was most needed was a caste or class of trained 
officials, and to procure this, the king’s service had to be 
made more honorable and more desirable, but at the same 
time more rigid. The first years of Frederick William’s 
reign mark an era in all of these matters. ‘The young 
monarch’s leading thought was so to centralize and sys- 
tematize all things that he himself, as from a coin of van- 
tage, could at any time cast his eye over the whole field. 
He believed that a king, who “ wished to rule with honneur 
in the world,” must do everything himself, for “rulers are 
put there for the purpose of working.” And he fully lived 
up to his creed. ‘No one who has not seen it can believe,” 
writes Seckendorf, the Austrian envoy, “that one single 
man, be he ever so intelligent, could do so much and settle 
so many matters in the progress of a day.” 
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In the course of a few months, the army was reorganized. 
on a new basis and with seven new regiments; old feudal 
military services, which could no longer be literally per- 
formed, were commuted for a fixed yearly sum of money 
which went to the paying of recruits ; a revision of the 
whole legal system was ordered. The king said in his edict, 
“one month is already gone, in eleven more the Landrecht 
(or code) must be ready for the whole land” —a command 
which it proved impossible to strictly carry out. The civil 
administration was simplified by cashiering several of the 
many boards. The question of taxation was next taken in 
hand, and it was found that, particularly in East Prussia, 
fraud and concealment had long been rampant— many 
of the nobles paying but the sixth part of what was really 
due on their lands. A whole new assessment for the proy- 
ince had to be made; and on such sound and thorough prin- 
ciples was this done, that the same schedule was adopted 
fifty years later for the new acquisitions of Silesia and 
West Prussia. It metall the same, at the time, with fierce 
opposition; and the king’s own official sent a protest to the 
effect that the whole country would be ruined. “The 
whole country ruined!” ran the marginal note to the 
report in a hideous mixture of languages. ‘I don’t believe 
a word of it, but I do believe that, as to the squires, their 
authority and their liberum veto will be ruined!” + 

Not the least important of the reforms was the require- 
ment of a budget, or previous estimate, for all public out- 
lays in all parts of the kingdom. Nota penny was to be 
spent for which the king had not given his express consent; 
and he remorselessly cut down all demands by about one- 
third. He wrote on the edge of a ministerial report, which 

1 Tout le pays sera ruine? Nihil kredo, aber das kredo, dass die 
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asked for three hundred and fifteen thalers to repair a 
toll-house in Frankfort, “Is it a castle? Twenty-four 
thalers!” To the governing board in the new Mark, which 
had petitioned for a building in Ciistrin to hold the public 
documents, he sent word, “There is room enough in the 
castle for all the archives of London, Paris, and Berlin.” 

In spite, however, of all that was done in the first ten 
years of this reign, these were but the period of gestation 
for the great measure that was passed in the first days of 
the year 1728. The “Instruction for the General Upper 
Finance, War and Domain Directory” was the crown of 
all Frederick William’s administrative endeavors, the 
crunching of the heel on all the “Schlendrian” or laxness 
of former days. It was a codification of life principles, 
such as only a St. Benedict, a Calvin, or an Ignatius Loyola 
had hitherto accomplished ; and it continued to be used as 
arule for Prussian officialdom until the end of all things in 
1806. It was Frederick William’s own most private work: 
he went into seclusion in his hunting-box, at Schdnebeck, 
until he had thought it all out, then called in one of his 
privy councillors to put it in shape, and prepared to im- 
pose it on his unwary ministers. When his “thunder-bolt,” 
as he called it, at last fell, he requested his friend and 
general, Prince Leopold of Dessau, to write him “ what 
kind of faces the gentlemen made and whether they were 
confus or calm.” 

This splendid monument of absolutism bears the effigy 
of its founder in every one of its lines. The monarch 
himself is the apex of everything, “ We are lord and king, 
and can do what we will.” All the same, “ We wish that 
any odium, however undeserved, should fall not on us, 
who are chary of the love and devotion of our subjects and 
the friendship of our neighbors, but on the General Upper 
Finance, War and Domain Directory, or on one or other of 
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the members of the same, unless it shall prove possible to 
make the public change its bad opinion.” 

Under the king, is the new central governing board con- 
sisting of five ministers —each of which is head of a depart- 
ment—and of a number of councillors and secretaries. 
Under this board, again, are the local and provincial boards 
and exchequers, ‘This new General Direvtory replaces the 
old war commissariat as well as the former Finance Direc- 
tory, with both of which Frederick William by this time 
was completely out of conceit: “for one board is always 
trying to abstract from the other some of its special rights 
and revenues in order to make a parade before us and to 
cause us to think that our revenues are being increased by 
so much, when in reality we have lost just as much on the 
other side.” And further on: “ The wai-exchequer belongs 
to no one else but the king in Prussia; item the domain- 
exchequer. We hope that we are he and that we have no 
need ether of a guardian or of an assistant.” The now 
directory is to avoid everything that has to do with Wind 
und blawe Dunst — with “wind and blue vapor”; in modern 
parlance, with the “green table” or with “red tape.” The 
old disputes, that took up so much time under the former 
boards, are to cease forever, and the new members are to 
live together in harmony. If they keep their minds and 
faculties on the king’s service, they “will all have their 
hands full and will not need to campaign with lawsuits 
against each other. But the poor lawyers, poor devils, 
will be as tnutid as the filth wheol on the cart!” 

The system of contro] inaugurated by the “ Instruction” 
was one of the most elaborate ever invented, even when 
compared with that of the Jesuits. Its weakness was, 
that it stood or fell with the character and predilections 
of the head of the state. It worked well under Frederick 
William I, who was determined, as he said, that all oppor- 
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tunity should be taken away from “ undutiful rogues” of 
“blowing into one horn” to deceive him. The members 
of the General Directory were to assemble daily, in sum- 
mer at seven, in winter at eight o’clock in the morning. 
A minister or councillor who should be an hour late was 
to pay a fine of a hundred ducats; for an unexcused absence 
of a whole day, six months of his salary. On the occasion 
of a second offence he was to be cashiered: “for that is what 
we pay them for, to work.” Every evening a protocol of the 
day’s proceedings was to be drawn up and submitted to the 
king, and every week reports were to be laid before him 
from all the provinces. Personal questions might be asked 
on doubtful points, provided they were couched in few 
words and “nerveus” or sinewy. The ministers, who are 
warned “not to be sleepy, as it were, and not to act as 
if they had no inquietude,” were to be held responsible, not 
so much for what had been reported to them by the pro- 
vincial officials as for the actual facts of the case. . They 
were to know the minutisstma of what went on in all parts 
of the kingdom, and in order to obtain this knowledge they 
were not only to send commissioners to supervise the work 
of the officials, but also to employ a large number of spies 
among all classes of the population, and, if need be, to send 
secret agents from Berlin. The provincial reports were to 
be carefully audited, not only by the minister whose depart- 
ment might happen to be concerned, but also in pleno ; and 
a sharp lookout was to be kept in order to ascertain “if 
human intrigues and passions have not something to do 
with the case.” Should there be a stoppage in any source 
of revenue, and the cause be not discernible as “ plainly 
as the sun in the heavens,” a member of the Directory was 
to repair at once in person to the spot. 

The provincial officials themselves were to be most care- 
fully chosen from thoroughly trained men with “open 
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heads,” and they were Lo know their districts “even as we The re- 
pretend that a captain of our army knows his company and @iements 
the inward and outward qualities of each soldier ihat be- aa 
longs to it.” Every attempt at peculation was to be mer- 
cilessly struck down, death being the penalty even for 
comparatively small thefts. Frederick William knew well 

what was the cancerous evil of his day; it has becn carefully 
reckoned that in Austria in 1700, out of revenues amount- 

ing to fourteen million guldens only four million ever found 

their way to their proper destination. As a particular safe- 

guard, the “ Instruction ” provides that officials are not to 

serve in the town or province in which they were brought 

up; this will give them fewer “inducements to fraud and 
deceit,” and remove them from the baneful influence of 

their “Gevatterschaften and Connoissancen,” their gossips 

and acquaintances. This king is rigidly determined that 

a summary end shall be put to alle Sudeleien, to all dirty 

and underhanded work. AJ irregular expenses too, and 

all sudden calls on the treasury, are to be stopped: “ We 

are as tired of them as though they had been shovelled 

with spoons into our mouth.” To cover these flue-flac 

items, a sum of two hundred and fifty thousand thalers 

is set aside, and the Directory has to see that it doos not 

spend a Pfennig more. The sirictest possible thorough- 

ness and punctuality is to be observed in making up the 
budgets, which are infallibly to be ready by a certain day: 

“The gentlemen will say it is not possible, but they shall 

put their heads down to it, and we herewith command them 
emphatically, that they shall make it possible sonder 
Raisoniren,” — without any attempt at argumont at all. 

No monarch since Charlemagne had personally worked Efforts to 
out as did Frederick William, not merely the broad out- increase the 
lines of a great administrative system, but also the smallest *’"™"" 
details, such as the way to find a market for the butter of 
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East Prussia ; how the beer of twenty-seven other towns, 
which are mentioned by name, might be made as good as 
that of Potsdam ; how foreign weavers might be brought 
to Prussia by the bait of a loom, a wife, and an advance 
of raw material. Many of the articles of this very lengthy 
document are filled with a careful explanation of how in- 
vestments, which show an apparent profit, may turn out to 
be no real improvement —keine Besserung, Ergo Wind. 

In two great departments, the exploitation of the crown 
lands and the training and equipment of the army, Fred- 
erick William outdid all the other European monarchs of 
his day. The so-called royal domains —consisting of origi- 
nal grants, of lapsed fiefs, of purchases, secularized benefices, 
and heritages of all kinds— amounted in all to nearly one- 
third of the territory of the Prussian state. The revenues 
from them were equal to those from all other sources com- 
bined, but, like private estates, they needed care and atten- 
tion. In the forests the wood must be carefully cut and 
not squandered, the fields were to be kept well fertilized, 
the meadows drained and protected by dikes. When 
Frederick William took them in hand, he found them 
heavily mortgaged, and occupied by a poor class of tenants ; 
during his whole reign he devoted himself to making them 
flourishing and profitable. And so well did he succeed 
that he raised the yearly income from them by two million 
thalers. The system that he adopted of farming them out 
in large districts, or dmter, is the one that is in vogue at 
the present day. 

And not only did he pay off the debts and burdens, but 
he settled the waste places with thrifty colonists at an 
enormous outlay, which returned to him later, in the form 
of taxes and excise duties, not to speak of stalwart men for 
hisarmy. Such wholesale damage had war and pestilence 
done, especially in East Prussia — where the plague of 1709- 
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1710 destroyed between a third and a half of the entire 
population —that the colonization had to be conducted on 
a very extensive scale. Before the end of his reign this 
thrifty monarch was able to look down proudly on thou- 
sands of colonists, the great majority of whom had come 
to Prussia under special contract with the government. 
The sums expended in the venture are calculated to have 
averaged six hundred thalers for each family; while in East 
Prussia alone six millions were spent in draining and other 
improvements. Fora monarch whose chit of a daughter 
has dubbed him parsimonious, this was a pretty fair show- 
ing. On the occasion of his first journey through these 
rescued provinces, Frederick the Great wrote to Voltaire 
that there was something grand and poetical in the thought 
of it; and again, “Just as the all-shadowing oak springs 
from the power in the acorn, so does all my later good for- 
tune proceed from the toilsome life and the wise measures 
of Frederick William.” 

Of all single transactions in the way of colonization, none 
was more famous at the time, and none has left pleasanter 
memories,? than that by which nearly the whole of a per- 
secuted community, driven from the archbishopric of Salz- 
burg, was received into East Prussia and allowed to found 
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six new towns and many villages. For two centuries, half . 


overlooked and half silently tolerated, the Protestant Salz- 
burgers had lived in peace with their Catholic rulers and 
neighbors; but in Archbishop Firmian, who was raised to 
the see in 1727, the church found a defender of the stern 
old mediaval type. The Jesuits were called in to reclaim 
the lost sheep; they decided that all the orthodox should 
know each other by the greeting, “Praised be Jesus 


Christ,” a formula in favor with Pope Benedict XIII., who. 


1 Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea deals with this episode. 
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had promised absolution of sins to all who should answer 
“ Forever and ever, Amen.” Against those who would not 
be converted the strongest measures were employed, and 
banishment and imprisonment became the order of the day. 
Some of the exiles repaired to Ratisbon to complain to the 
Diet of the breach of the Peace of Westphalia; but that 
cumbrous body, as usual, was slow to act. Better fortune 
attended two who appeared in Berlin. They refuted, by 
submitting to be catechized, the calumny that they were 
heretics, and managed to arouse general sympathy and in- 
terest. When, in 1731, a comprehensive edict of banish- 
ment was issued by the ferocious archbishop, and soldiers 
proceeded to drive out the nonconformists in crowds, 
Frederick William stepped forward as their protector, sent 
commissioners with money to pay the journey of as many 
as would come to him, and intimidated the archbishop 
with threats of reprisal. From the moment, he declared, 
that the exiles accepted his offer, they were to be treated as 
his subjects; and he even obtained for them several million 
thalers in compensation for their lands and houses. 

The journey of the fugitives was soon transformed into 
a triumphal progress. The burghers of the towns near which 
they passed came out in crowds to meet them, bearing food 
and presents of every kind; men and women high in rank 
delighted to serve them with their own hands. The king 
received them in person at Potsdam; the queen invited 
hundreds at a time to her little toy castle of Monbijou. 
The royal painter, Pesne, was ordered to make a portrait 
of one of the maidens; while an antiquary avers that the 
Berlin fashions were suddenly influenced to a remarkable 
degree, — little pointed Salzburg hats and other character- 
istic objects coming into high favor. 

It was not unnatural that, after being so féted on the 
way, many found it difficult to come down to the hard 
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realities of East Prussian life,— especially as they arrived 
there at the beginning of a hard northern winter. In the 
next few years were heard much murmuring and bitter 
complaints to the effect that things were not as they had 
been represented. After a time, however, the friction sub- 
sided, and the Salzburgers showed in many ways that they 
were not only good citizens, but even more intelligent than 
the great majority of their neighbors. 

In entering upon the closer consideration of Frederick 
’ William’s military reforms, we come to the field in which, 
taken all in all, he felt himself the most at home, and in 
which, in the end, he was able to show the most tangible 
results, Despite his untiring industry in other regards, it 
is easy to see that his heart was all the while with his 
army: here he was not only king, but a soldier to the core. 
From 1725 on; he never appeared in public, save in his blue 
uniform. He was determined that the soldiery should no 
longer be looked down upon as they had been since the days of 
the Thirty Years’ War : ifhe showed them unwarranted favor 
as opposed to civilians, it must be remembered that he had 
a needful mission to perform, — the reconciling for all time 
of the military and the national ideal. The soldiers were 
to be made to feel that the country they were defending 
was their own; the citizens, that there was no higher duty 
than that which the soldier was performing. 

It is true, during the first half of Frederick William’s 
reign, two-thirds of the army consisted of foreigners ; there 
were times when nearly a thousand recruiting officers were 
busy beyond the boundaries, engaging men for high pay 
and, as often as not, kidnapping those who would not 
come of their own accord. But time showed the impera- 
tive need of anew system. The expense was enormous, the 
violence of the press-gangs led to reprisals and to inter- 
national complications; while, in spite of the heavy punish- 
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ments, the number of desertions was ruinous. In 1783, 
accordingly, the king passed a measure which has been well 
termed the first step on the way to general compulsory 
military service. The whole land was divided into districts 
called cantons, each one containing some five thousand 
hearths or families; each regiment had its own canton 
from which to draw its recruits, keeping a roll of the young 
men from whom it was to choose. It was a levelling process 
of very great importance, and some of the nobles opposed it 
bitterly ; for their serfs, instead of remaining blindly obedient 
to them, had now other interests and other ideals. It is true 
there was a liberal system of furloughs, but the men who 
came back, wearing the king’s collar and the king’s cockade, 
were a different class of beings from the sons of the, soil 
who had marched out. It was Frederick William’s out- 
spoken aim to make things more comfortable for them in 
their regiment than they were at home; they were taught 
to read and write, and were well fed, clothed, and lodged. 
An important levelling process in the opposite direction, 
yet one that worked equally astounding results, was the 
forcing of the sons of nobles to accept military commands; 
they had held aloof hitherto from a service which promised 
little honor or emolument. In his usual radical manner, 
Frederick William changed all this, dismissing officers of 
low birth or mean sentiments, and gradually filling their 
places from the best elements of the population. A cry of 
indignation went through the land when it was found that 
he had sent his police and under-officers to gather in the 
sons of the old country families for his Cadetten-Anstalt, or 
training-school at Berlin. Many of the parents in their de- 
spair tried to prove that they were notnobleatall. Butthe 
king remained firm, and continued on his way. We have a 
letter that he sent to the nobles in East Prussia, telling them 
that their sons were being brought up on Christian principles 
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and instructed in all the necessary branches, not excepting 
fencing and dancing: “ Twonty-four of thei at a time are 
taught to ride free of charge; besides, they are lodged in 
clean rooms and have good healthy food and drink.” 

It was the last step in the subjugation of the old stubborn 
estates ; they were not only rendered dovile and harmless, 
but they gained a new occupation, and became of the 
greatest service 1o their country. Accustomed to com- 
mand at home, they easily fell into the habit of command- 
ing in the field —their separate interests vanished, and 
they have remained to this day the strongest pillars of the 
Prussian throne. 

Apart from his efforts toward strengthening the broader 
framework of his army, Frederick William devoted himself 
to the minor details with unswerving perseverance. His 
right-hand man was Prince Leopold, the “old Dessauer,” 
who taught him much in the way of tactics and evolutions. 
He it was who introduced the custom of marching in step, 
the fixed bayonet, the iron ramrod, the quick fire. His 
regiment at Halle and the king’s at Potsdam were the 
models for the whole land. Frederick William drilled his 
grenadiers in person, and allowed not the smallest irregu- 
larity, not even a tarnished button, to escape his notice. 
The men were drawn up on parade in such a way that he 
could pass in and out among them and bring down his cane 
on the shoulders of any unfortunate delinquent. Yet his 
“dear blue children,” as he called them, were the apple of 
his eye; he was willing for their sake to make any kind of 
sacrifice, even to turn a deaf ear to manifest cases of in- 
justice and lawbreaking. His chief pride was to have the 
men of the largest possible size; and every court in Europe 
knew that the way to gain his heart was to send him lange 
Kerle. We have the letter in which Count Seckendorf 
writes that the Prussian officers are not open to money 
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bribes, but that he must have more big men than the em- 
peror has seen fit to send him. It was Frederick William’s 
one folly, his one decided extravagance; he is known to 
have paid as high as seven thousand thalers for one fine 
specimen. He went so far as to try by forced marriages to 
influence the next generation; tall men and women were 
sent to the altar, by command, who had never seen each 
other the day before. How he loved these giants! He 
talked to them personally and listened patiently to their 
complaints and desires; to many of them he gave houses and 
fixed incomes. It was believed that he could never refise 
a single one of their requests, and he was obliged, at last, to 
make it a law that outsiders should not employ them as 
mediums in handing in petitions. He was a little ashamed 
of the sums they cost him, for on his death-bed he took the 
trouble to destroy the records of his different purchases. 
Viewed in the light of his administrative reforms, the 
military and political events of Frederick William’s reign 
seem few and unimportant, Once at the beginning of that 
reign, and once at the end, Prussian troops saw active ser- 
vice; the period between, for all Europe, was a time of 
negotiations that led to nothing, of unfruitful congresses, 
of treaties and leagues made only to be broken. The king’s 
first war, the only one in which he personally played an 
active part, lasted but a few weeks, and scarcely rose above 
the level of an execution on mortgaged property. The 
breakers of the great northern struggle, which Charles XII. 
of Sweden was waging against Peter the Great, had dashed 
over into Swedish Pomerania, and, in 1718, Stettin had 
fallen into Russian hands. By the treaty of Schwedt in the 
same year, Frederick William induced the victors, in return 
for the costs of the siege—some four hundred thousand 
thalers — to withdraw, and to leave Stettin, with the adja- 
cent territory, in his hands. The rightful owner, Charles 
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XIL, had been an exile in Turkey since the disastrous battle 
of Pultava, five years before. He returned now, after a wild 
and adventurous journey, and ordered the Prussian king to 
vacate the premises, but the latter, as a prime condition, 
demanded the repayment of the money advanced to Russia. 
Refusing to treat on this basis, and perhaps divining tho 
eagerness with which Frederick William looked forward to 
annexing his territory, the impetuous Swede threw him- 
self into a struggle with an army of Russians, Danes, and 
Prussians, three times the size of his own. Frederick 
William himself appeared in camp; and assisted in the 
siege of Stralsund; while Prince Leopold of Dessau com- 
manded a force of twenty thousand men which landed on 
the island of Rigen. With a loss of four thousand in 
killed and wounded, the Swedes were defeated, and Charles 
fled for his life. “By the final peace, which was not con- 
cluded until 1720, Prussia became the richer by the 
coveted Stettin, which controlled the mouth of the Odex, 
and by that part of Pomerania south of the river Pesne. 
The rest was restored to Sweden, which was forced, how- 
ever, to cede to Hanover the bishoprics of Verden and 
Bremen. Frederick William had played a réle which, as 
he confessed himself, was “not fit for an honest man,” but 
it doubtless salved his conscience that he was obliged by 
the other powers to pay to Sweden an indemnity of two 
million thalers. 

It is not too much to say, that for the remainder of his 
reign, the leading thought of Frederick William’s foreign 
policy was to secure for Prussia the reversion of the 
Rhenish duchy of Berg—a part of that ancient Cleves 
inheritance which had caused so many pangs in the pre- 
ceding century. By the last settlement, made in 1666, the 
house of Pfalz-Neuburg, which had since inherited the 
whole palatine electorate, was to hold Julier and Berg 
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until the extinction of its male line. That contingency 
was now in prospect; but the house of Pfalz-Sulzbach, to 
whom the rest of the inheritance would naturally fall, was 
not minded to let slip this fairest part of it. It proved in 
the end a phantom that Frederick William was chasing; 
the last of the Pfalz-Neuburgers outlived himself, and his 
son and successor renounced this modest prospect in favor 
of larger game. But it influenced Frederick William’s 
attitude at many an important crisis, and the failure of 
his plans and prospects embittered his last days. 

During the same period of time, the house of Austria was 
chasing a similar phantom, in its desire to secure the recog- 
nition of all Europe for its so-called Pragmatic Sanction. 
The difference is that the pursuit of his dream only acted 
on Frederick William as an incentive to strengthen and 
unify his state, whereas Charles VI. neglected everything 
save the one matter in hand. With a heavy heart this 
prince had left Spain on the death of his brother Joseph, in 
1711. He loved the stiff Spanish ceremonial, he delighted 
in being knelt to and treated like a demigod, ard he is said 
once to have remarked that when he died the word “ Bar- 
celona” would be found engraved upon his heart. He 
had fondly hoped that he might be allowed to keep both 
the Spanish and the imperial crown, but that delusion had 
been destroyed by the peace of Utrecht. On the whole, he 
had not proved a bad emperor; but he possessed the tradi- 
tional faults of his race, was weak and vacillating and 
afraid to speak his mind, conferring even with his own 
ministers by letter and not by word of mouth. He squan- 
dered his resources right and left, and never looked at his 
household accounts, which, after his death, were found to 
be full of imaginary items: twelve buckets of the best 
wine for the empress’s bath; two casks of old Tokay for 
her Majesty’s parrots, and more of the kind. 
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Given such an unpractical character, it is easy to under- 
stand how Charles could waste his life in seeking to gain 
written guarantees for his pet project, instead, as Prince 
Eugene advised him, of seeking the best of all guarantees 
in a strong and efficient army and a well-filled treasury. 
His aim was on the whole a just one,—1to prevent the sub- 
division of his lands at his death and to have them pass in 
their integrity, in default of male heirs, to his eldest living 
daughter. This was the sum and substance of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, first drawn up in 1718, but not made public 
until 1720, when his only son had died and there seemed 
no prospect of another male heir. Had he been contented 
with gaining the acquiescence of his own dependencies,— of 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia; of the Tyrol, Croatia, and 
Transylvania; of Hungary, and the former Spanish Nethor- 
lands,——one could only have looked on the Sanction as a 
great | gain for Austria; for, in the years that followed, all 
these different states fully accustomed themselves to the idea 
of having Maria Theresa as their future ruler. But when 
Charles began to beg at the door of every government in 
Europe, when he made and broke treaties, sacrificed com- 
mercial interests, and engaged in war as a mere act of 
servility, then his policy became suicidal. 

With Frederick William, Charles VI.’s relations went 
through extraordinary phases, One can imagine the king’s 
feelings when, in 1718, a secret political agent by the name 
of Clement laid before him what appeared to be conclusive 
proofs of a dastardly plot, on the part of Austria and 
Saxony, to fall upon him in Wusterhansen and carry him 
off to Vienna. The crown prince, too, the future Fred- 
erick the Great, was to be seized and brought up as a 
Roman Catholic; while the royal treasure in Berlin was to 
be laid hold of and carried away. The whole conspiracy 
was a fiction of Clement’s, who hoped to extort money for 
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his revelations; but the manuscripts were so well forged 
that Frederick William was completely duped. Even after 
Clement had confessed his share in the matter, the poor 
king could not be convinced of its entire groundlessness. 
Prince Eugene had been mentioned as one of the conspir- 
ators; to sound him, Frederick William sent a special 
envoy to Vienna. “I am head of the imperial army, not 
a chief of bandits,” was the great leader’s exclamation on 
perceiving the drift of the envoy’s words; though the future 
was to show that Eugene could condescend to leave his 
pedestal. Clement was sentenced and hung; but with 
Frederick William the wound remained behind. He veered 
round to Austria’s enemies, concluded the treaty of Her- 
renhausen with England; and, even after he had returned 
to his allegiance and signed the treaties of Wusterhausen 
and Berlin, great efforts were needed to keep him in the 
toils and to ward off the English influences. 

Now began a game of deceit and intrigue which lasted 
for several years, and which finds no parallel in history. 
Were it not for the evidence of his own letters one would 
never believe that a man like Eugene of Savoy, who man- 
aged this affair in Vienna, could have lowered himself to 
such depths. Count Seckendorf, whom Frederick William 
had known and liked since the days of Malplaquet, was 
sent to Berlin as a sort of perpetual envoy, and was given 
funds with which to bribe the king’s councillors and 
attendants. He kept strict account of his outlays and laid 
each item before Eugene: a yearly pension to Grumbkow, 
whose voice had more weight than any other at the Prussian 
court; the same to the minister resident in London, and to 
the Saxon envoy at Berlin. The sums descend to mere 
pourbotres to the servants, and later even Wilhelmine and 
the crown prince were supplied with pocket-money. Seck- 
endorf was a man of consummate ability, and, save where 
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his main object was concerned, neither bad nor cruel. Te 
became a constant member of Frederick William’s famous 
tobacco parliament, where, to an accompaniment of drink- 
ing and rude practical joking, affairs of great seriousness 
were often discussed and decided. Grumbkow was another 
member, not utterly a villain either; but his soul belonged 
to Seckendorf. The two watched their prey with feline 
eagerness. He has not much time, Seckendorf writes to 
Eugene, to attend to other matters, “for one is obliged to 
be in the king’s company from ten in the morning till 
eleven or twelve at night, in order not to lose the chances 
of insinuating into his mind what is right and proper.” 
Every now and then he enlarges his sphere of bribery; hey 
wiites to the Chancellor Sinzendorf that his next batch of 
supplies must include “some big useless giants or other 
baggage of the kind... since from Moscow, England, 
France, Denmark, and Sweden the king’s good will has 
been secured in this way.” A medal must be sent to the 
learned Gundling, who, though nothing but a court fool, is” 
always with the king and is apt “ to instil false principles.” 
It must not be supposed that Seckendorf spent his time Sophie 

in fighting mere phantoms of his imagination; he had a Dorothea 
constant and determined enemy in the queen,— My face,” 
he writes, “is so hateful to her that she will hardly answer 
me at table,”—and a cause and aim, in preventing the plan 
of an alliance by marriage with England, which would 
have given Prussia a natural place among the enemies of 
Austria. Sophie Dorothea was a strong-minded, domineer- 
ing woman, greatly embittered at ngt being allowed to 
make the display and to play the réle in the world for which 
her early training at the Hanoverian court had so well 
prepared her. The foreign ambassadors at Berlin call her 
“Olympia,” in their reports, because of her high and mighty 
bearing. She is responsible, in the last resort, for much of 
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the misery in the royal household, setting herself like a 
wall of iron against some of her husband’s projects, and, 
worst of all, estranging from him the hearts of his children, 
Well might her great son later set down his foot and de- 
clare, that with his politics women should have absolutely 
nothing to do. 

The great double-marriage project, by which Wilhelmine 
was to become Princess of Wales, and the English Amalia 
Crown Princess of Prussia, was first seriously considered in 
1725, at the time of the treaty of’ Herrenhausen. Through 
evil and through good days the queen could never let it out 
of her mind, and there were times when even Frederick 

» William looked upon it with favor. But George the First 
he had mildly disliked, and George the Second he utterly 
despised. Points of difference would come up, occasionally, 
which would render the mere thought of a union absolutely 
abhorrent: a dispute over the will of the unfortunate cap- 
tive of Ahlden, who was the mother of Sophie Dorothea 
as well as of George II., and who died in 1726; a quarrel as 
to the Prussian-Hanoverian boundaries ; a refusal to allow 
Hanover to be a happy hunting-ground for Prussian re- 
cruiting officers. Things had come once to the very verge 
of war,,and once to a challenge for a personal duel. After 
this great outburst in 1729, the atmosphere suddenly cleared, 
and a message of the queen to London led to the sending 
of a special envoy, Sir Charles Hotham, with conciliatory 
proposals and with power to arrange the two contracts of 
marriage — the two, but on no account either one singly. 
Frederick William yas ready enough to have Wilhelmine 
mary the Prince of Wales, but Hotham’s proposition that 
Frederick should wed Amalia, and be made stadtholder of 
Hanover, filled him with alarm; he feared the luxury and 
the laxness of the Hanoverian court, and mistrusted with 
good cause the steadfastness of the crown prince. And 
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Grumbkow and Seckendorf had been working on him to 
good effect, moving heaven and earth against the English 
party. England wished to make a cat’s-paw of him, they 
said; and of all things on earth that was what Frederick 
William most dreaded. At last, after weeks of deliberation, 
he answered Hotham that he considered himself honored 
by the prospect of Wilhelmine’s marriage, but that Frederick 
was too young; in ten years he should like above all things 
to have him wed an English princess. 

So far the relations with Hotham had been all that could 
be desired; although nothing was decided, and it was not 
likely that England would accept these last proposals, the 
door was still open for further negotiations. But, in the 
moment of taking leave, Hotham produced an intercepted 
letter of Grumbkow’s tending to prove that the latter was 
an Austrian spy. Then Frederick William boiled over with 
rage, threw the letter on the ground with a forcible ex- 
pletive, and declared that he had had enough of such 
interference. Out of the personal discourtesy, for which 
the king tried to atone by inviting him to dinner, Hotham 
made a great affair of state and departed abruptly from 
Berlin. Conciliatory conduct on Frederick William’s part 
might still have bridged matters; it was not as though the 
letter he had so scorned had been a communication from 
the English court. But just at this time a long-ripening 
tragedy in his own household, in which England played 
a part, came to its climax, and cast a never-to-be-lifted 
shadow on the whole double-marriage project. 

Frederick William’s relations to his eldest son form an 
important chapter in Prussian history; it is not too much 
to say that to the harsh discipline of his youth Frederick 
owed much of his later greatness. He learned reticence 
and solf-command, he was forced to apply himself diligently 
to tasks which he at first despised ; but above all, he learned 
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to admire and to follow a system which originally seemed 
to him wrong. His directions for the education of his suc- 
cessor are not so different from those given by his own 
father; many a curb at which he himself had chafed, which 
he even at the time had declared intolerable, was retained 
in all its force. 

It is a mistake to attribute Frederick William’s harshness 
to @ mere unreasoning personal antipathy or, on the other 
hand, purely to a contempt for the finer sides of life which 
the young prince loved to cultiyate. What wounded and 
terrified the king was the thought of the shipwreck his own 
life-work seemed destined to endure, so soon as Fiederick 
should come to the throne. We, who know now the true 
stuff of which the latter was made, are too apt to look upon 
him in his youth as a misundeistood genius, whose way was 
beset by unnecessary obstacles; as a matter of fact, he was 
like a wild stallion, with everything depending on the man- 
ner in which he should be tamed and broken. Without the 
frightful experience at the window of the Kistrin fortress, 
it is doubtful if we should ever have had the desperate 
fortitude before a world in ruins at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

On, the whole, it seems not unlikely that the un- 
reasoning antipathy had begun on the side of the son. 
Frederick William had at first fairly sued for the love of 
this boy; and we still have the instructions providing that 
in his childish delinquencies the latter should always be 
threatened with the wrath of his mother, never of his 
father. In all the king’s plans for the improvement of the 
state, the thought of “ Fritz” was paramount; his son at 
his death must find whole vaults of gold in the treasury, 
he once said. There were times when, for hours snatched 
from his toilsome days, he devoted himself personally to 
the child’s education; his threefold aim was to make him 
a good manager, a good soldier, and a good Christian. 
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But the pupil proved singularly refractory. Was it that 
the blood of the Georges was struggling for the mastery? 
or was it that the carping jealousy of the mother instilled 
a contempt for all of the father’s ideals? Sophie Dorothea 
made no secret of her dislike for her husband’s Spartan 
surroundings, and it was not in her nature to dissimulate 
before her children. 

Frederick began to seek flighty companions of both 
sexes, to commit acts of vandalism, to make debts, and to 
spend his money upon fripperies. Strange as it may seem, 
the future great commander showed a detestation for 
things military, and indeed, for vigorous pursuits in gen- 
eral, When his father took him hunting, he would hide 
behind a tree and bury himself in a book. His gieatest 
delight was to put on gay clothes, to play the flute, and 
to write satirical French verses. He once spoke of his 
soldier’s uniform as a shroud, and Frederick William retali- 
ated by burning one of his gaudy dressing-gowns. But 
what most angered the father was a want of frankness, a 
tendency to conceal the true extent even of a hall-dis- 
covered offence. Once by a public show of affection he 
fairly delighted the king. “ That is good,” the latter said, 
as he stroked the lad’s hand, “only be an upright fellow, 
only be upright.” Yet soon he had cause to think that 
during the whole scene Frederick had been playing him a 
comedy, and all the harshness of his nature rose in revolt, 

One further point must be taken into consideration 
before joining in the unqualified condemnation to which 
Frederick William has too often been subjected in this 
matter. There was a certain purpose and policy even in 
the king’s acts of most outrageous violence. “I have done 
everything in the world,” he said, in one of the most affect- 
ing moments of their common lives, “by good means and 
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Yet with all that can be said on the other side, enough re- 
mains in the prince’s favor to insure him, for all time, a 
goodly meed of the world’s sympathy. The father’s tongue 
was a stinging lash; there were times when even the most 
harmless incidents were interpreted to the disfavor of the 
“evil wight”; there were terrible moments, such as the one 
on the parade ground at Potsdam, where the boy was buffeted 
and caned and forced to walk off with soiled garments and 
dishevelled hair before the eyes of the common soldiers. 
The same scene was reénacted in the camp at Muhlberg 
during the splendid festivities at which the pair were the 
guests of the king of Poland; and from that time on, the 
plan of flight was never absent from Frederick’s mind. 
Who can blame him for not weighing carefully the conse- 
quences of such a move, for choosing ways and means that 
bordered on high treason, and even for involving others in 
aruin that in calmer moments he would have seen to be 
inevitable? Desertion and abetting desertion were crimes 
which the codes of all Europe in the eighteenth century 
punished with death, and when had Frederick William 
been known to show mercy in such a case? 

Immeasurably, beyond a doubt, did the crown prince 
aggravate his offence by his dealings with England. In 
the face of his father’s refusal to hear any more of the 
double marriage, he had written to London, with his 
mother’s connivance, to protest that, so long as he lived, 
he would take no other wife than the Princess Amalia; he 
had sought to gain a promise from the envoy in Berlin, 
that England would grant him an asylum should he fled 
from his father’s court, and had negotiated for the pay- 
ment of his debts by George II., placing the sum many 
thousand thalers too high, that he might have funds for his 
undertaking. 

“In your blind obstinacy you thought to escape me,” 
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Frederick William said, long after the catastrophe, to his 
son; “but listen, my good fellow, if you were to live to be 
sixty or seventy, you would not get the better of me. 
Bis dato, up to date, I have held my own against every 
one!” Suspecting Frederick’s intention, he surrounded 
him with watchful guardians, bound, under peril of their 
lives, to cut off the first attempt at flight. The golden op- 
portunity seemed to have come when, on a journey through 
the empire, but a few hours’ ride intervencd between the 
camp near Mannheim and the French frontier; but in the 
faint glimmering of that August dawn in which Frederick 
awaited the page, Keith, with his horses— Lieutenant Catie, 
in Berlin, having agreed to meet him in the Hague, with 
his papers and other valuables, —he came face to face with 
Colonel Rochow, his warden-in-chief. The latter would 
not have betrayed him, but Keith, in an agony of repent- 
ance, confessed all to the king. Rochow was ordered to 
' bring the prince, living or dead, within the limits of Prus- 
sian territory. Frederick was slow in realizing the future 
that awaited him; to the commissioners sent to examine 
him he kept saying mockingly, “Is there anything else you 
would like to know?” Only gradually, too, did Frederick 
William come to see the true bearing of the case. “TI 
thought you were in Paris,” was his caustic remark at the 
first sight of the would-be fugitive; but each new tidings 
filled him with greater alarm. Tho dealings with England 
seemed to him particularly heinous because of the conse- 
quences that would have been involved had Frederick’s 
request for asylum been granted. “Ishould have invaded 
Hanover,” he said later, “and burnt and devastated every- 
thing, even though it had cost me my life, my land, 
and my people.” 

That Frederick, William ever thought seriously’ of put- 
ting his son to death is not likely; yet the queen feared 
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the worst, and bent her pride to the extent of entreating 
her old enemy, Seckendorf, to obtain from the emperor a 
letter of intercession. And Frederick himself could scarcely 
be persuaded that a clergyman who visited him in his 
prison at Kustrin, was not there for the purpose of prepar- 
ing him for his last hour. At the best, he could hardly 
have hoped, now, ever to succeed to the throne; he had been 
repeatedly interrogated as to whether, from a sense of his 
own unworthiness, he would not resign his claims. 

As for the king, it must be said that there was nothing 
in his conduct, at this juncture, of blind rage or vindictive- 
ness. He himself suffered intensely, and at night walked 
the floor in sleepless wretchedness, wrestling with the prob- 
lem of how to make his son ein honnéte homme. He felt 
that the mocking spirit, of which Frederick was even yet 
possessed, must be subdued at any cost, and a sense borne 
in upon him of the earnestness of life. The boy needed, 
Frederick William wrote a little later to Leopold of Dessau, 
to have a taste of real danger, to perform reconnoitring duty 
where war was going on, to work in trenches or on re- 
doubts: “Should he do this with a good giace and remain 
steadfast, I would pardon him fully,” he said. 

As a present means of discipline, the king contrived an 
ordeal, compared to which any conceivable danger in the 
field must have seemed a welcome alternative. The cases 
of all persons directly concerned in the plan of flight had 
been submitted to a court-martial of higher officers. They 
had pronounced the heir to the throne beyond their juris- 
diction, but had sentenced Lieutenant Catte to life-long 
imprisonment. This verdict Frederick William changed, 
with full right as chief justice of his land, to death on the 
seaffold. To Catte he sent expressions of regret, but de- 
clared it better that he should die, than that justice should 
perish in the land. Then came the day when the young 
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Frederick was informed that in two hours his friend must 
be beheaded before his own eyes. “What awful news is 
this you bring?” he cried; “ Lord Jesus, rather take my 
own life!” But no one listened to his prayers, and soon 
the gloomy procession turned the angle of the fortress wall. 
The escort drew up ina circle with Catte in their midst, 
and Frederick had only time to rush to the window and 
throw a despairing cry for pardon to his unfortunate accom- 
plice. The latter, full of love and devotion to his prince, 
answered that he had nothing to forgive; later a writing of 
his was brought to Frederick in which the latter was urged 
to give his heart to God and not to bear malice against the 
king. As the blow fell, the prince lost consciousness, then 
stood for hours with his eyes glued to Catte’s corpse, which 
Frederick William, as an aggravation of the punishment, 
had ordered to be left where it fell, fiom eight in the morn- 
ing until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

It speaks well for the penetration of Frederick William 
that not only did his rough experiment do Fiederick no 
harm, but that it really seemed to strengthen and steady his 
character. The same may be said, in a still higher degree, 
of the year of probation that the prince was obliged .to 
pass through in order to regain his father’s favor. “The 
school of misfortune,” he once himself declared, “makes 
one circumspect, discreet, and sympathetic. One carefully 
weighs the possible consequences of each smallest step,” 
Three days after Catte’s execution, Frederick was given 
the freedom of the fortress and town of Kiistrin; but was 
not to be saluted by the guards, nor even by the officers 
of the garrison. He was to work daily in the War and 
Domain office as Auscultator or assistant clerk, the king 
commanding that ‘“ on a lower level there should be placed 
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for him a nue table and a chair, and on the table ink, pen, 
and paper.” Here, month after month, the prince worked 
not only faithfully but cheerfully; learning the lesson of 
governing in all its smallest details, and often luring a 
smile from the friendly judges and councillors by the wit 
that would flash out from his legal reports. He bore no 
malice to any one, and, strange to say, Grumbkow, whose 
machinations against the English marriage kad largely 
contributed to his misfortunes, became, to all outward 
appearances, his warmest friend. The king persistently 
refused to see him, or to grant him the right to wear his 
uniform. “ Had I done what he has,” Frederick William 
wrote to Wolden, the young man’s special mentor and 
guardian, “I should be filled with a deadly shame, and 
never allow myself to be seen at all.” 

But at last Wolden received a message to say that the 
king was coming to see the culprit. “So soon as I look 
him in the eyes,” he declared, “I shall know whether or 
not he has really improved.” On the day of the, visit — 
we have Grumbkow’s protocol of all that’ took place — 
Frederick was called to strict account for every one of his 
past sins; but his eyes told the tale that his father wished 
to read. Trederick William began to relont, and the 
interview at last grew extremely affecting. The king 
ended up with a declaration of forgiveness, and Frederick, 
dissolved in tears, knelt and kissed his feet. Then, as 
Frederick William was about to enter his carriage, he turned, 
and embraced his son before the eyes of an eager throng. 
“T never believed before,” said Frederick, when he was 
gone, “that my father cherished for me the least spark of 
affection.” A few weeks later came another affecting scene 
in the ball room of the Berlin castle, where the king, who 
had arranged that the crown prince’s coming should be a 
complete surprise, led him by the hand through the crowded 
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hall straight to the queen, “See, madam, here is our Fritz 
again!” Soon afterward, on petition of all the generals 
who were present in Berlin, he was reinstated in the army, 
and promised the command of a regiment in Ruppin, 
Even now it was only by walking the narrowest of paths 
that he could keep his father’s favor. He often fretted 
and chafed, and once, on the occasion of the king’s illness, 
wrote ugly-words to his sister to the effect that “the Turk” 
had no intention of dying. But he had learned to bow to 
a will that was stronger than his own, and he thought no 
more of open insubordination, — not even when a question 
arose which concerned nobody so much as himself, affecting 
as it did his whole future. The crown prince’s dealings 
with England had put a final end, in Frederick William’s 
mind at least, to the double-marriage project. “In all my 
days, neither single nor double,” he declared; “T will not 
have their princesses in my house, nor will I give them one 
of mine, even under the best of conditions.” The outery 
over Catte’s judgment and execution had widened the 
breach. “ Had Ia hundred thousand such Cattes I would 
behead them all together,” was the message he sent to the 
English people through his ambassador. He meant, he said, 
to souteniren himself as Herr despotique, and the English 
were to know that he would suffer no co-regent at his side. 
The men who had most reason to rejoice at this attitude 
. were Seckendorf and Grumbkow. Fully in possession of 
the ear of the king, they now arranged a marriage between 
Frederick and the Princess Elizabeth Christine of Bruns- 
wick-Bevern, a niece of the empress. Grumbkow, for 
his services in the matter, received a present of forty 
thousand guldens, in addition to his yearly stipend, from 
the Austrian court: “for if ever any one in the world de- 
serves favors, it is this man,” wrote Seckendorf to Vienna. 
It mattered little that Elizabeth Christine was person- 
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ally distasteful to Frederick; he felt indeed that any 
marriage would be a relief from the strict discipline and 
supervision under which his father still kept him; but he 
declared from the first that there never could be any sym- 
pathy between this woman and himself. “I pity the poor 
thing,” he wrote to Grumbkow, “for now there will be one 
more unhappy princess in the world.” His letters grew 
more and more desperate. “My God, is not one such case 
enough? ” he cries, referring to the unfortunate marriage of 
his younger sister with the Margrave of Ansbach. And 
again, “I would rather marry the commonest piece of 
female baggage in all Berlin than this praying nun, with a 
face like a half-a-dozen flies all rolled into one.” Finally, 
“J will keep my word, I will marry her; but then, enough: 
Bonjour, Madame, et bon chemin /” 

Nor was there to be spared to the young bridegroom the 
saddest and bitterest of all considerations —the needless- 
ness of the whole sacrifice. The marriage had been brought 
about chiefly for the sake of Austria; Frederick William’s 
policy for years had been that of absolute trust in the em- 
peror. ‘He will have to spurn me from him with his feet,” 
he once said; “I am his unto death, faithful to the last drop 
of blood.” But that spurning process had already begun, 

England’s guarantee of his Pragmatic Sanction had al- 
ways seemed to Charles VI. one of the most necessary to 
obtain, After years of enmity, he had achieved his wish, in 
1781, at the sacrifice of his Ostende Company, Austria’s 
one great commercial enterprise, which interfered with the 
English trade in the East Indies. Surely complaisance to 
a new ally never went further than when now, just before 
the wedding, with the Prussian crown prince, Seckendorf 
was instructed to break the match he had so carefully 
arranged and to bring about that old, so often mooted 
union between Frederick and the English Princess Amalia. 
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He received his instructions and acquitted )imself of his 
mission only twenty-four hours before the ceremony was 
to be performed, and after the guests had already arrived. 
Frederick William was unnaturally calm; he thought 
Seckendorf must be dreaming, he said, and refused utterly 
to besmirch his honor and his parole by couniermanding 
the festivities. So Frederick went to the altar to no one’s 
benefit; while Frederick William was hurried along from 
one bitter experience with Ausiria to another. 

More and more it becaine evident that Charles had no 
intention of keeping the agreement with regard io the 
duchy of Berg, which he had made in 1728. We know 
now, that he was bound by contrary promises to the other 
party, the house of Pfalz-Sulzbach. He began, soon after 
the entente with England, to declare that the town of Diis- 
seldorf must be excepted in any case; and finally tried to 
force Frederick William to accept the intervention of a 
congress of nations. This proved in the end a foolish policy, 
which freed Prussia from the trammels of the Berlin treaty. 
Frederick William was deeply pained, too, by the manner 
in which the emperor treated his offers of aid in the war 
that broke out with France, in 1735, with regard to the 
Polish succession. Louis XV. fought for his son-in-law, 
Stanislaus Lescinsky; Austria and Russia for Augustus 
III. of Saxony,—who finally won the day. But the cam- 
paign on the Rhine, though led by the old Prince Eugene 
with the young Frederick in his camp, was a series of 
wretched blunders. Frederick William would gladly have 
sent fifty thousand men; but Austria feared that he would 
seize Berg, and required him to send no more than his 
bare contingent. The emperor made light in every way 
of the value of Prussia’s aid. A common indignation 
against Austria seems to have broken down the last barri- 
ers that remained between the father and son. Frederick 
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wy 
William was repeatedly heard to remark, “There stands 
one who will avenge me!” Once he poured out in writing 
his wrath at the emperor's ingratitude and ended up with, 
“The reflections which must result from what I tell you may 
give you an opportunity to be on your guard in the future;” 
while Frederick himself, as far back as 1787, prophesied, in a 
letter to Grumbkow, that pride in Austria was going before 
a fall: “Should the emperor die to-day or to-morrow, what 
changes will not the world experience!” “The king treats 
me now as I always wished he would,” writes Frederick in 
1739. It was in these days that his eyes were opened as to 
the magnificent results achieved by his father in the work of 
reclaiming East Prussia. One painful scene still took place 
when, afew weeks before his death, the old king was holding 
his tobacco parliament, and, on the entry of the crown prince, 
every one in the room rose and saluted him. It had always 
been a principle that no ceremony of the kind should be 
observed. Full of bitterness of heart, the old invalid caused 
hig chair to be wheeled into another room, and sent back 
the command, that those who had “worshipped the rising 
sun” might disperse to their homes. 

In his last days Frederick William summoned strength 
to review for Frederick’s benefit his whole foreign policy, 
and to warn him against Austria’s invariable efforts to hold 
down Prussia. He had again grown very loving, very 
tender. Once, in the presence of the crown prince, he turned 
to a number of officials and cried out, “* Has not God shown 
me too much favor in giving me so strong and worthy a 
son?” and again, locking him in a warm embrace, his voice 
choked with sobs, “My God, I die happy in leaving so 
worthy ason and successor!’” The Nemesis of the past had 
been propitiated, and, in the account which Frederick wrote 
of his father’s life, there is not a word of blame save in the 
one point, that he had forced him into an unhappy marriage. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WARS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


Lirerarurnc: Schaefer, Der siebenjihrige Krieg, is still the great 
authority for the Seven Years’ War, Longman, in the Hpoch Series, is 
simply a condensation of Schaefer. Tuttle, Frederick the Great, extends 
only to 1757, Koser, Kénig Friedrich der Grosse, is also incomplete, 
but excellent as far as it goes. Koser is the greatest living authority on 
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Waen first confronted with the prospect of his father’s 
death, young Frederick of Prussia complained bitterly 
that he was being thrust out into the midst of storm, that 
a relentless fate was forcing him to mount Fortuna’s car, 
that the peaceful, pleasant, and industrious days he had 
latterly been enjoying ai Rheinsberg, his small palace near 
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Ruppin, were at an end forever. Not that he meant to - 


make any radical change in the system of administration ; 
with the old king’s methods he had of late become com- 
pletely reconciled,— with his economy, his attention to de- 
tail, his diligent care for the army. But events wore to 
assume a quicker tempo, the instruments at hand were 
to find their use, the millions lying idle in the vaults 
of the treasury were to be put into circulation, the ninety 
thousand soldiers were to show of what deeds and what 
exertions they were capable. In his very first address to 
his officers, Frederick told them that their regiments were 
expected to be useful as well as ornamental ; immediately 
after his father’s funeral he dismissed the tall, showy gren- 
adiers, and formed new regiments of better and less costly 
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proved as stern, decisive, and absolute as ever Frederick 
William had been; haughtily reprimanded the Prince of 
Anhalt, the “old Dessauer,” who spoke of “exercising 
authority’; and sent General Schulenburg, who had come 
to Berlin ito congratulate him on his accession, flying 
back to his regiment with instructions not to leave it 
again without permission. ' Yet Schulenburg, if any one, 
deserved well of his new master, for he had been president 
of that court-martial which had, eight years before, firmly 
declared the case of a crown prince to be beyond its 
jurisdiction. 

In the matter of a dispute with the Bishop of Liége con- 
cerning the little Prussian principality of Heristal, —a part 
of the Orange inheritance, — I'rederick in these days called 
for the advice of his ministers ; but, angry at their pacific in- 
junctions, and at their evidentawe of the Emperor Charles 
VI., who was ready to take the bishop’s part, he wrote on 
the edge of their formal report: “ When the ministers talk 
politics they are clever men, but their ideas on war are like 
the opinions of an Iroquois on the subject of astronomy.” 
By marching three battalions of grenadiers and a squadron 
of dragoons into the bishop’s territory he brought the latter 
to terms; while Charles VI., struck by the young king’s 
perfectly fearless attitude, thought best to suppress a de- 
hortatorium, or formal admonition, that was already under 
way. Podewils, Frederick’s minister of foreign affairs, 
declared to Charles’s envoy, that his master considered 
himself fully on an equality with his Imperial Majesty, who, 
he would have him understand, was only primus inter pares. 

A few weeks later, while Frederick himself was lying 
sick of a fever, a messenger brought the news of Charles’s 
sudden death. The very same day Frederick wrote to 
Voltaire: “The time has come for an entire change in the 
old political system, the stone has again broken loose which 
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once descended on the four-metalled image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and destroyed it utterly.... Ihave cast off my 
fever [with the aid of quinine, which had hitherto been 
considered too dangerous a remedy], for I shall need to put 
my body to every conceivable use.” Yet, as Vrederick 
said himself two days later, there was no reason why a 
bagatelle like the death of the emperor should greatly 
excite him; “It is only a matter of carrying out plans 
which I have long had in my head.” 

Almost immediately, the army was commanded to hold 
itself in readiness; by November 15, Frederick was able to 
write from Rheinsberg to his minister, that he had given 
his Berlin regiments a false order of march in order to 
throw the “tattlers ’ off the scent, and that Podewils must 
keep his eyes open. “If heaven is not absolutely against 
us, we have the finest game inthe world... . I think of 
striking my blow on the 8th of December, and thus inaugu- 
rating the boldest, most rapid, and grandest undertaking 
in which a prince of my house has ever been engaged.” 

To the last moment Frederick kept his plans secret. 
First at Rheinsberg, then at Berlin, he filled the palace 
with guests, for whom he arranged comediesand balls, The 
very evening before his departure for the army, was filled 
till far into the night with a double entertainment—a mas- 
querade and a supper. The next morning at nine he 
mounted his coach and drove off to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and three days later wrote to Podewils: “I have crossed 

the. Rubicon with banners, waving and to the sound of 
trumpets; my troops show the best of wills, the officers 
are full of ambition, and the commanders thirst for fame. 

. . Either I die or I reap honor from this enterprise.” 
To Jordan he wrote: “Be my Cicero and show the justice 
of my cause. I will be thy Cwsar and carry the matter 
through.” 
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No act in history has been more variously judged than 
the sudden descent of the Prussian king on the Austrian 
province of Silesia; apologists and accusers at once sprang 
up, and the dispute thus inaugurated never has been, and 
never can be, entirely laid at rest. Undoubtedly, it was 
barbarous practice to thus invade a friendly countiy with- 
out so much as a declaration of war, unchivalrous conduct 
for a strong king to throw down the gauntlet to a young 
queen struggling, in the midst of bereavement, to maintain 
her endangered inheritance; and all this out of motives in 
which, as Frederick confessed himself, ambition and the 
“desire to make a name” played a conspicuous part. On 
the other hand, Frederick had long known that the death 
of the last male Austrian Hapsburg would be the inevi- 
table signal for just such a struggle as had followed on 
the extinction of the Spanish line. In spite of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, the succession of a woman was likely to 
be disputed by no less than four ruleis: by the kings of 
Spain, Sardinia, and Polaud, and the elector of Bavaria. 
Frederick’s own house had claims against the greater part 
of Silesia, which had been hoarded up for three genera- 
tions against this very day; the old Chanccllor von Lude- 
wig, in Halle, had for forty years been collecting proofs 
on the Prussian side, while, before him, Ilgen, minister 
to the Great Elector, had wained his master to be on the 
lookout for a favorable opportunity. A plan for the con- 
quest of Silesia had been drawn up at that time; it was 
once shown to Frederick William I., who declared that it 
was worth to him a hundred thousand thalers; its exist- 
ence was well known to the young Frederick. 

There is no need here to recapitulate the grounds upon 
which Prussia based her claims; even Austria had, to 
some extent, acknowledged their justice by agreeing, 
before the Great Elector’s death, to give up Schwiebus in 
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return for a safe title to Brieg, Liegnitz, Wohlau, and 
Jagerndorf. It is true the emperor had stipulated in 
secret, with the then electoral prince, that Schwiebus 
should be returned to him without equivalent so soon as 
the old elector died; but Frederick I., when later fulfill- 
ing this condition, laid stress on the advantage taken 
of hig youth and inexperience, and expressly refused to 
ratify that former renunciation of his father to the larger 
duchies. Frederick II. maintained that by the retro- 
cession of Schwiebus those older claims had regained 
their former force and vigor. 

Apart from the justice of the claims themselves, it is 
urged that Frederick should first have tried the path of 
peaceful negotiation; but here Austria reaped the harvest 
of her own previous perfidy. When had negotiations with 
her ever led to tangible results? when had her means been 
anything but false and underhanded? Frederick was 
willing enough to negotiate, but he wished to do so from 
a coign of vantage, and for that reason he threw his armies 
into Silesia. More than this, the result proved that he 
was stronger than his antagonist; but who at the time 
could have foreseen this? Austiia was three or four 
times the size of Prussia, among her troops were veterans 
of two wars, and she had numerous allies; nor was Maria 
Theresa personally so helpless and alone as many have 
supposed. Her strength of character brought her to the 
fore and made hér aredoubtable enemy for Frederick; but 
the latter could not know that her husband, Francis of 
Lorraine, would prove so complete a nonentity. It was 
with him that all Frederick’s thoughts were at first busy, 
with him that negotiations were carried on. The tragedy 
of Maria’s situation lay not in the fact that she was a 
beautiful young woman thrown entirely on her own re- 
sources, but in the circumstances that her country had been 
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wretchedly mismanaged, that of the list of soldiers on 
paper not half were fit to take the field, that luxury and 
extiavagance had emptied the treasury, that rottenness 
and corruption ruled in all the public offices. <A state that 
has thus sown to the wind is sure to reap the whirlwind. 

Frederick’s task was rendered immeasurably easier 
from the fact that the Silesians, groaning under bad 
government and religious persecution, showed very little 
aversion to being conquered. With the exception of the 
three fortresses of Brieg, Glogau, and Neisse, in which 
the regular Austrian troops took refuge, the whole land 
submitted without a blow. Whenthe Austrian minister, 
Bartenstein, confessed that “an excessive zeal in religious 
matters had made the number of malcontents very large,” 
he was stating the case far too mildly. The Treaty of Alt- 
Ranstiidt, by which Charles XII. of Sweden had wrested 
a promise of toleration for the Protestants from the Em- 
peror Charles VI., had been 1obbed of all its value by the 
intrigues of Jesuit confessors. Under the head of “apos- 
tates” were included many whose only sin consisted in 
having Protestant relatives. Frederick, at his coming, 
found the prisons full of those who were suffering for 
their faith; and one of his first and most popular acts was 
to send to Berlin for a batch of preachers. 

With the citizens of Breslau, the capital of Silesia, 
Frederick treated as with an independent power, securtng 
their neutrality and promising not to burden them with a 
Prussian garrison. Then he held an entry into the town 
the like of which, under similar circumstances, has rarely 
been seen. A company of militia received him at the 
gate; the garrison formed in two lines, down which he 
rode on horseback, followed by a long train of officers, 
pages, and lackeys. His coach of state, empty save for 
his ermine and velvet mantle, preceded him; even the car 
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containing his belongings was drawn by gayly decked 
mules. No lord returning to his own could have been 
greeted with more enthusiasm; never-ending cheeis fol- 
lowed him to his quarters, and he was finally called out 
to his balcony to bow his thanks. All the chief officials 
and grandees accepted his invitation to a dinner, at which 
he drank to the town’s prosperity, — his soldiers the while 
moving peacefully about'the streets as objects of admira- 
tion to every one, especially, writes a Breslau diarist, to 
“our Silesian womankind.” <A few days later came a 
grand ball, and the civic chroniclers took the trouble to 
note the names of each and all of the ladies whom the 
handsome young king favored with a dance. 

Far from joyous, as may be imagined, were the feelings 
of the queen of Hungary and archduchess of Austria at 
being robbed of the province which she considered the 
“fairest jewel in her crown.” Maria Theresa was not the 
woman to take lightly a blow like this; piety toward her 
father’s memory, if nothing else, made it a sacred duty to 
her to maintain his possessions intact. And she was pos- 
sessed of every quality that could rouse her people to risk 
all in her defence; men praised her lovely voice, her dra- 
matic abilities, her grace, her tact, her skill with the bow 
and arrow, her horsemanship, her fluency in languages. 
“Oh, if she were only a man, with just the qualities she 
actually possesses,” sighed old Chancellor Sinzendorf to 
the English envoy, Robinson. On two occasions the 
Hungarians were roused by her 1o a perfect fervor of enthu- 
.siasm: once when she appeared in their Diet, accompanied 
by her child, and pleaded for their aid; and again when, 
at her coronation, she rode up the Mount of Defiance and 
swung her sword to the four winds of heaven as a challenge 
to all her enemies. 

Her husband, on the other hand, was almost universally 
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despised. Four years before, as generalissimo of all the 
Austrian forces, he had failed to gain credit or renown in 
the Turkish war that had ended so miserably with the 
Peace of Belgrade; the bitterest and most hateful com- 
plaints were later brought against him. His wife, though 
devoted to him, was not blind to his faults; there were 
times in these wars with Frederick when she begged and 
pleaded with him not to take acommand. “TI at last took 
refuge,” she once wrote to her sister, “in our usual re- 
sources of caresses and tears; but of what effeot are they 
on a husband of nine years’ standing?... At last I 
became very angry, which served me so well that both he 
and I were taken ill.” 

Almost immediately, on her own accession, Maria had 
insisted that Francis be declared coregent; and it was to 
him, as we have seen, that Frederick’s envoys directed 
themselves. In return for the coveted province, they 
offered every advantage of alliance and friendship — sup- 
port against all enemies, the Prussian vote at the impend- 
ing imperial election, even a large sum of money. The 
grand duke on the whole was firm, and took a lofty tone. 
“Rather the Turks before Vienna,” he cried out, “or the 
surrender of the Netherlands to France, or any concession 
to Bavaria and Saxony, than the abandonment of Silesia.” 
On two separate occasions, however, when Francis had 
just made utterances that sounded somewhat more con- 
ciliatory, there came a light knock at the door, and the 
queen appeared with an innocent question. The envoys’ 
were at last dismissed with the haughty remark, “Go 
home to your master and tell him that, so long as a single 
one of his soldiers remains in Silesia, we have not a word 
to say!” It was in vain that Frederick finally offered to 
content himself with a part, instead of the whole, of 
Silesia; in vain that he tried to win the support of the 
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Austrian councillors by the promise of enormous bribes. ' 
All offers were scornfully and categorically refused. The 

“woman with the heart of a king” remained obdurate, in 

spite of her desperate circumstances. 

For the present, Austria’s expected allies had failed to 
make their appearance. In Russia, indeed, amid palace 
revolutions like those of the most benighted Ouiental 
monarchy, a party came to the fore that was distinctly 
hostile to Prussia; and Podewils, when he heard of the 
fall of Frederick’s friend, the prime minister, Miinnich, 
wrote to his master, “Pandora’s box is opened; we are 
entering into the most terrible crisis that ever impended 
over the house of Brandenburg.” But Podewils was 
always over anxious. “Gently, gently,” Frederick had 
been obliged to say to him shortly before, “you are get- 
ting too excited.” Again, on another occasion, “I am 
soiry to have to tell you that I don’t know a more chicken- 
hearted man than you.” Russia, as it turned out, had 
enough to do to attend to her own troubled affairs, and 
the same was true of England, which had more real sym- 
pathy with Maria Theresa, and, on account of Hanoverian 
jealousies, more real hatred of Frederick than any other 
power. ‘“ We must clip this prince’s wings,” said George 
II. to the Polish-Saxon envoy; “he is too dangerous for 
both of us;” but there were more factors to be reckoned 
with in England than the mere will of the king. And 
Saxony, though dreading above all things the aggrandize- 
ment of her Prussian neighbor, and in every way secretly 
conspiring against Frederick, was in too weak hands to 
accomplish much; her elector, from the first, offended Aus- 
tria by his rapacious demands for eventual compensation. 

Frederick’s own determined attitude did as much as 
anything to keep outsiders at bay and to give his first 
encounter at arms the form of a gigantic duel with Aus- 
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‘tria. “TI shall perish rather than give up my project,” he 

said to the English envoy, Guy Dickens; “the other 
powers need not think that I am to be intimidated by 
threats... . If the worst comes to the worst I shall 
join with France and beat and bite and devastate in all 
directions!” 

As for Maria Theresa, many a weary day passed before 
she was able to despatch an army to Silesia; she could do 
nothing to hinder the fall of Glogau, which surrendered, 
after a desperate storm, to young Leopold of Dessau. 
Frederick in the meantime had had narrow escapes from 
attempts on his life; once, when he himself chanced to 
have ridden ahead, his carriage was shot at and two per- 
sons in it killed. An Austrian who was captured declared 
that he had been hired by the Grand Duke of Lorraine to 
assassinate the king; and Frederick, though not in the 
least believing this assertion, was not above making use of 
it for political purposes. For the world’s benefit Podewils 
was ordered to “paint the unworthy proceedings of the 
Vienna court in suitable colors.” The risks that he was 
constantly running caused the young king at this time to 
issue directions for the eventuality of his death or cap- 
tivity. “Should I have the misfortune to be taken alive,” 
he wrote to Podewils, “I command you unconditionally 
—and your head shall answer for it—that during my 
absence you obey none of my orders; that you serve my 
brother with your counsels; and that no unworthy step be 
taken by the state to secure my release. ... Jam only 
king so long as I am free.” In case of his death his body 
was to be burned after the manner of the Romans, his 
ashes to be deposited in a vase at Rheinsberg, and a 
monument to be raised to him like that of the Horatii at 
Tusculum. 

When the Austrians did at last cross the Giant Moun- 
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tains, their coming was in the nature of a surprise. Theit 
commander, Neipperg, in so fax justified his boast of 
having learned the art of war under Prince Eugene, as to 
succeed in conducting his army quickly and safely over 
an unguarded pass; but soon he was obliged to send word 
to Vienna that “to tell the truth he had not yet decided 
whether to turn to the right or to ihe left.” Ie could 
not know that Frederick was obliged 10 make superhuman 
efforts to bring together his troops, which were scattered 
in half a dozen different camps. The Silesians proved 
bad informers, and Neipperg, stationing his army at Moll- 
witz and the neighboring villages, was forced to remain 
on the defensive and await the course of events. Here 
at Mollwitz, Frederick determined to attack him, although, 
in spite of its being the month of April, the snow lay two 
feet deep upon the ground. His infantry was superior in 
numbers to that of the Austrians, whose cavalry, on the 
other hand, was stronger. 

Mollwitz was one of those batiles on the result of which 
everything depended; not only did alliances hang in the 
balance, but the enemy, if successful, could have barred the 
way to Bieslau and Berlin, which were Frederick’s bases 
of supplies. And the result seemed very doubiful. The 
Prussian troops, thoroughly as they were exercised in all 
the arts of the parade ground, were utterly unused to real 
war; before the crashing cavalry charge of the Austrian 
generals, Rémer and Berlichingen, their line was pierced 
in seyeral places, and Schulenburg, whose slowness in 
taking his position had given the enemy their advantage, 
was mortally wounded while trying to retrieve his error. 
To add to the confusion the second battle line, seeing 
nothing but Austrian cavalry before them, fired into the 
rear of their own first line. On the verge of despair, 
Frederick sent one of his lieutenants to the old Dessauer 
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with the news that the battle was lost; he himself, by the 
advice of Schwerin, —who, indeed, had not yet aban- 
doned hope, — left the field with a few followers and rode 
through the gathering darkness to Oppeln. Here he fell 
in with Austrian hussars, and nothing but the extraor- 
dinary speed of his horse saved him from capture. 

Not until two o’clock the next morning, did Frederick 
learn that he had fled from the most brilliant of victories. 
Schwerin, after a peremptory order to young Leopold of 
Dessau to stop the suicidal firing of his men, had ridden 
up to the standard of the first battalion of the guards, had 
ordered the music to play for an attack, and then, with 
the whole right wing, had fallen upon the Austrian infan- 
try. His muskets were better than those of the enemy, 
while the iron ramrods enabled his men to load and fire 
more quickly. The Austrian foot-soldiers were soon taking 
refuge one behind the other; while the cavalry skulked far 
in the rear, refusing to advance even though General Ber~ 
lichingen, in his rage and despair, clove the skulls of two of 
his men and swept several from their horses with his sword. 
The last great act of the battle of Mollwitz was an advance 
of the whole Prussian left wing, at double-quick time and 
with an absolute precision that would have gladdened the 
heart of Frederick William I. and justified all his minute 
care. Never in his life, wrote one of the enemy’s own 
officers, had he seen anything so superb. The tables were 
completely turned, and Neipperg was soon in full retreat. 
In his own account of this battle, Frederick speaks of his 
infantry as “Czsars and heroes,” but of his cavalry as 
“not worth the devil’s taking”; while his own absence 
from the field is too bitter a memory even to find mention, 

While Austria was recuperating her bruised and beaten 
forces, Frederick had time to attend to the matter of alli- 
ances. His camp at Mollwitz was sought out by envoys 
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from all the powers; it was immediately evident how 
much higher he had, risen in the general scale of estima- 
tion. The fate of Europe hung on his decision; for Belle- 
Isle, the French envoy, had appeared, with all the pomp 
and magnificence of a reigning prince, to advocate a 
scheme for the thorough despoliation of Austria. Her 
provinces were to go to pay the electors for discarding 
the traditions of three centuries and putting a Wittels- 
bach on the throne of the empire. Fyederick wavered 
long, coquetting with England; but at last, by a treaty 
signed at Breslau on June 4, 1741, accepted the French 
programme. Ina number of secret articles, France guar- 
anteed to him Lower Silesia, with Breslau, and prom- 
iged not only to vigorously prosecute the war on her own 
account, but to assure the non-interference of Russia by 
stirring up Sweden to war against her. In spite of dis- 
sensions between Belle-Isle and his chief, Cardinal Fleury, 
an allied French and Bavarian army was soon in the field, 
and succeeded in taking Linz, the capital of Upper Aus- 
tria. It would have been easy to fall upon Vienna, which 
was ill garrisoned and ill fortified; and Frederick did his 
utmost to induce the French to undertake the task. He 
burned with impatience, he wrote to Belle-Isle, to embrace 
him as victor before the gates of the city. “This Austria 
must be struck to earth,” he said to Valory; “incurable 
wounds must be inflicted upon her before she is in a con- 
dition to parry the blows!” But Belle-Isle preferred to 
march on Prague—ostensibly from military considerations, 
but in reality because the French feared to do too much 
for their emperor elect, Charles Albert of Bavaria. “If 
we make the elector master of Vienna, we shall no longer 
be master of the elector,” a French diplomat is said to 
have remarked. Frederick found that his own counsel 
weighed for nothing. 
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Prague fell through the tardiness and bad generalship 
of the Grand Duke Francis; and Maria’s situation was 
growing more and more desperate, when a voice called to 
her, as it were, from the deep, and a hand was stretched 
out from the least expected of quarters. Frederick had 
once said to Podewils, “If honesty will help us, we will 
be honest men; if duplicity is needed, then let us be 
rogues.” Now, discontented with the French proceed- 
ings, aware that it was to his advantage not to have a pro- 
tracted war, anxious, above all things, to get Neipperg’s 
army, — which was safely under the shadow of the fortress 
of Neisse,-—out of Silesia, he closed, through the me- 
dium of the English Hyndford, the secret agreement 
with Austria, known as the truce of Klein-Schnellendorf 
(October 9, 1741). Everything was done to deceive the 
French. Valory, who was in the Prussian camp at the 
time, knew nothing of what was going on. A number of 
articles concerned themselves with measures by which 
appearances were to be preserved: there were to be several 
skirmishes and a sham siege of Neisse, which was to 
capitulate at the end of fifteen days. 

Comment is superfluous when delving into this slough 
of intrigue; many a diplomatic move, especially in the 
eighteenth century, will not bear the test of plain morality. 
Small consolation that in this matter one country was as 
bad as another! But, even from a political standpoint, 
the truce of Klein-Schnellendorf was a false move on 
Frederick’s part; for the benefit to Maria Theresa of having 
Neipperg’s army for use against the French, far outweighed 
the disadvantage of losing the one fortress of Neisse. 
Frederick, indeed, on the pretext that the promise of 
secrecy had been violated, soon repudiated his agreement 
and occupied the Austrian province of Glatz; but from this 
time on the fortunes of Maria Theresa were on the mend. 
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The French were dislodged from Linz; the Austrians were 
able to carry the war into Charles Albert’s own dominions, 
and, in the very days when, as Charles VII., the elector 
was being crowned emperor of the Romans at; Frankfort, 
his Bavarian possessions were wrested from him. <A 
witticism against his field marshal, Count Térring, to the 
effect that he was like a drum because only heard from 
when beaten, went the rounds of friend and foo. A 
medal was struck with two images of Charles himsell, 
the one as elector, with “Aut Ceesar aut nihil,” the other 
as emperor, with “ Ei Casar et nihil.” 

Meanwhile the Austrian commander, Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, had come upon the Prussians at the village of 
Chotusitz, not far from the Bohemian town of Czaslau; 
but, through an error of judgment, had allowed Frederick 
time to unite with the young Dessauer and to draw up his 
army in good order. ‘Then, indeed, the Austrians fought 
like tigers and carried the struggle into the narrow village 
streets, from which, by setting fire to the straw-roofed 
houses, they finally dislodged the Prussian occupants. 
Twice Frederick’s wavering troops had to be urged back 
to their duty: once by a brave officer, who seized a banner 
and threw himself into the breach; again, “in the name 
of God and of the king,” by a fiery young field chaplain, 
The Austrians attributed their own final defeat to the fact 
that their cavalry had stopped to plunder the Prussian 
camp. 

“Who could have foretold,” wrote Frederick a few days 
later to his friend Jordan, “that Providence would choose 
a poet to overthrow the European system and cross the 
calculations of kings!” Yet in reality there was little of 
pride or exultation in his heart. He had once more de- 
termined to make a private peace with Austria, even on 
less advantageous terms than he had demanded before the 
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battle. At that time, he had asked for two Bohemian 
counties; these Maria Theresa still refused to relinquish, 
preferring, as she said, to perish in the ruins of Vienna. 
“Tf the gates of hell should open,” she would not give up 
Kéniggraiz. By the treaty of Breslau, signed in July, 
1742, she saved for herself not only these districts, but 
even a small part of Upper Silesia. 

The reason for Frederick’s second defection from the 
French was, as before, their arrogance and uselessness 
as allies; in these very days the Duke of Broglie’s in- 
capacity had brought about a disastrous deleat-—a new 
“imbroglio,” said his enemies. But the young king’s 
conscience was not clear; it was in vain that he armed 
himself with a sardonic smile when talking to Valory, and 
spoke of the “little goading speeches” of the Parisians 
as parrot-like utterances which they themselves did not 
understand. THe really did feel sore and sensitive, espe- 
cially when the sentiments once expressed in his writing 
against Machiavelli were ruthlessly submitted to the 
test of his own conduct. He went so far as to write a 
pamphlet in self-defence — which Podewils would not 
allow him to publish—and a letter to Fleury, in which 
he threw the whole blame upon Broglie. He likened him 
to a Penelope, who was undoing all his, Frederick’s, 
work: “Can I be held responsible for Broglie’s not being 
a Turenne? Out of a night owl I cannot make an eagle.” 

Having secured by the Treaty of Breslau a territory 
equal to one-third of the whole former Prussian state, and 
having been recognized by the voice of his people as “the 
Great,” Frederick could afford to stand aside and watch 
the European war. With feelings far from pleasurable 
he saw Austria extricate herself from her difficulties, make 
favorable treaties and alliances, and gain military advan- 
tages. His contempt for the French grew to withering 
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scorn when he heard that Maillebois had abandoned an 
attempt to relieve Prague; that Belle-Isle, in consequence, 
had been obliged, in the dead of winter, to make a disas- 
trous retreat; and that the main French army of seventy 
thousand men had been pushed out of Bavaria almost 
without striking a blow. “I must confess,” Frederick 
wrote, “that bad as was my opinion of old Broglie, his 
present conduct exceeds all expectations in the way of 
cowardice and folly.” After the batile of Deitingen, in 
which the so-called Pragmatic army, consisting largely of 
English, defeated the Duke de Noailles; and which was 
considered in London so brilliant a victory that Handel 
composed a Ze Dewm in its honor, Frederick declared that 
he never again wished to hear the name of a Frenchman. 
England, on account of her own enmity to France, had 
become the stanchest supporter of Maria Theresa, The 
“firebrand,” Lord Carteret, hac introduced an eutirely new 
spirit into her policy, and showed activity in all directions. 
It was largely his doing that Austria, in September 1743, 
signed with the king of Sardinia the Treaty of Worms, by 
which, in return for land cessions in Lombardy, Charles 
Emmanuel agreed to fight the French with forty-five thou- 
sand men. Frederick noted with alarm that this Worms 
agreement, — which guaranteed Austria’s possessions on the 
basis of former treaties, — passed over in silence the recent 
Breslau provisions. Maria Theresa was becoming aggres- 
sive; she spoke openly of “the unfree election by which 
the elector of Bavaria (Frederick’s protégé) is said to have 
become emperor,” and sent a protest to the Diet to the 
effect that the Bohemian yote belonged to her and had 
not been properly cast. The interference of the English, 
too, seemed to Frederick full of menace. He wished, he 
declared to Podewils, that the devil would take his uncle, 
George II. “Listen, my lord,” he said to Hyndford, “I 
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don’t care what happens to the French, but I shall not 
allow the emperor to be ruined or dethroned.” <A treaty, 
concluded between Saxony and Austria, in January, 1744, 
finally determined him to reénter the arena; and, what 
was more, not to withdraw from it empty-handed. By 
an agreement made at Frankfort he secured the help of the 
young Elector Palatine and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
and then so far conquered his own repugnances as to sue 
for an alliance with France,—even condescending to 
write a personal letter to the Duchess of Chateauroux, 
the all-powerful mistress of Louis XV. Largely by her 
influence, a treaty was drawn up by which the prospective 
spoils were apportioned between Prussia, France, and the 
emperor. Louis XV.’s share was to be some coveted 
fortresses in the Netherlands; Frederick’s, three Bohemian 
counties, in addition to the whole of Silesia; Charles 
Albert’s, the rest of Bohemia, 

Thus the struggle began anew. As general of the 
emperor, Frederick demanded and enforced the right of 
free passage through Saxon territory; made a dash for 
Prague, which he captured without difficulty; and then 
pushed farther south, with some thoughts of reaching 
Vienna. Maria’s army was in the midst of a victorious 
advance into Alsace when the news came of the fresh 
invasion. Prince Charles hastily recrossed the Rhine, 
and now all the worthlessness of the French as allies once 
more came to light. Regard for one of the first rules of 
joint warfare should have led them to hold fast the Aus- 
trian army, which was retreating from them and which 
their own forces outnumbered as two to one; instead, they 
allowed it to return unmolested, while their own troops 
marched off to the Netherlands. Frederick, as may be 
imagined, was soon in sore straits—the more so as 
twenty-two thousand Saxons marched to Maria Theresa’s 
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aid. Far from carrying out his threat of “setting his foot 
on the throat of his enemy” in Vienna, he was reduced to 
a strict defensive and was compelled to retreat to Silesia 
as best he could. Gladly enough would he have risked 
an engagement; but the policy of the Austrians, now led 
by the gifted Traun, whom even Frederick acknowledged 
as at this time his own superior, was to delay and to 
annoy. As post after post was relinquished, as pro- 
visions became scarcer and scarcer on account of the 
hostile attitude of the Bohemian peasants, a demoraliza- 
tion spread among the soldiers such as a royal Prussian 
army had never yet known. The Ausizians maintained 
that they had actually counted nineteen thousand de- 
serters; and certain it is that the army of eighty thousand 
men soon dwindled to half its original size. Maria Theresa 
felt sure of the future, and issued a proclamation to the 
Silesians, promising them speedy liberation from the “un- 
bearable yoke ” under which they were languishing. 

As for Frederick, who blamed himself greatly for many 
of the misfortunes that had occurred, and confessed frankly 
that “no general had ever committed so many blunders in 
a single season,” he was determined to strike some signal 
blow, to risk le tout pour le tout, and to return to Berlin 
as victor or not at all. Strangely enough, the image of 
Maria Theresa, fearless among overwhelming dangers, 
rose before him and steeled him to new efforts: “Think 
of this woman who did not despair when the enemy stood 
before Vienna and flooded her richest provinces,” he wrote 
to Podewils. 

Frederick had purposely left the passes of the Giant 
Mountains unguarded, in the hope that the enemy would 
cross them and attempt to recover Silesia; but he was 
hardly prepared for the haste with which the Hungarian 
pandours and hussars swarmed into the land. He was 
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completely cut off from a part of his forces, which the 
Margrave of Schwedt commanded in Jagei:ndorf; and 
only a desperate ride of General Ziethen to bring Schwedt 
his instructions, and a splendid return march of Otto 
Schwerin through the midst of the enemy, prevented a 
grave catastrophe. “Kiss Schwerin for me a thousand 
times,” wrote Frederick to the margrave, “and tell him 
that as long as I live I will never forget his bravery and 
steadfastness.” 

The Austrians had underrated the Prussian forces. 
Taking the failure to guard the passes for a sign of weak- 
ness, they determined to attack Frederick at Hohenfried- 
berg, not far from Schweidnitz. “There can be no God in 
heaven if we do not win this battle,” said Prince Charles 
of Lorraine to one of his adjutants. Free from anxiety, 
the Austrian leader —the man who had felt so superior to 
Traun that he had forced him out of the command — lay 
quietly down to sleep within sight of the Prussian camp, 
having been assured by his scouts that the attack might 
safely be postponed until the following day. But, leay- 
ing his fires burning and his tents standing, Frederick, 
with his whole army, ‘stole softly out into the night and 
took up a more favorable position. At early dawn the 
Saxon contingents were attacked and put to flight be- 
fore the Austrians were ready to begin their fire; Prince 
Charles’s right wing was easily thrown into confusion, 
and a magnificent charge of the Baireuth dragoons, under 
Gessler, completed its ruin, Sixty-six standards were 
captured and twenty-one battalions routed — numbers 
which, by Frederick’s command, were later incorporated in 
the Gessler coat of arms. The rest of the beaten army re- 
treated as best it could, leaving sixteen thousand men on 
the field and losing nearly nine thousand stragglers and 
deserters. “Never did the old Romans do anything more 
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brilliant,” wrote Frederick to Podewils; and then set to 
work to compose a commemorative march, which is played 
in the Prussian army to this day. 

Frederick hoped to have achieved from Hohenfiiedberg 
“a good peace and a long rest,” but he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Maria Theresa was by no means reduced 
to desperate straits. She still had the Saxons, English, 
and Dutch on her side; and when, in these days, the Em- 
peror Charles VII. died, she came to terms with the new 
Bavarian elector by the Treaty of Fiissen. The French 
conveniently confined their efforts to the Netherlands; 
where, indeed, they had succeeded in winning the brill- 
jant victory of Fontenoy. Maria’s own courage was as 
unbroken as ever; even, she declared, though she were 
sure of making peace with Frederick on the following 
morning, she would risk a battle the evening before. 
The satisfaction was hers of having her husband declared 
emperor at Frankfort; and, in the festivities that followed, 
she remained in the background and refused to be crowned, 
that he might have the more honor. With Saxony, she 
formed a bold plan for striking a blow at the heart of 
Frederick’s possessions and for despoiling him of parts 
of Brandenburg. Russia, too, was to be included in the 
arrangement, and to be allowed to cede to Poland certain 
provinces of East Prussia. 

New victories of Frederick frustrated the tempting 
plan. He had been attacked at the village of Sohr, not 
far from the Bohemian border, by an Austrian army nearly 
double the size of his own —the enemy trying the same 
manoeuvre that he himself had so successfully executed at 
Hohenfriedberg, and taking a new position under cover of 
the night. Only with the rising sun did he see the extent 
of the danger, and the impossibility either of retreating or 
of remaining in camp. There was no alternative but to 
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form in line of battle under the heavy fire of the Austrian 
batteries, and then to storm the heights on which they 
stood. The deserted camp was plundered by hordes of 
Hungarians, Frederick’s horses and dogs, his clothes, his 
books, and even his flute were carried off; but none the 
less his courage and coolness won the day. The enemy 
were driven from height to height with terrific losses. 
He was “beaten, yes, well beaten,” Prince Charles con- 
fessed in a letter to his brother. The prophecy of King 
George of England that, “the king of Prussia would do 
more in one day than Prince Charles in six months,” had: 
been richly fulfilled. 

But still more decisive than Sohr, was an action that 
took place a few weeks later at Kesselsdorf, near Dresden. 
On hearing of the plan to dismember Brandenburg, Freder- 
ick had sent an army into Saxony, intrusting the supreme 
command to Leopold of Dessau— who undertook it unwill- 
ingly, complaining of his age and infirmities. The old 
companion in arms of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
himself the hero of twenty-one battles and twenty-seven 
sieges, had been out of conceit with the whole Silesian 
war, in which his advice had not been freely-asked. But 
Frederick urged him on to his duty; and when his move- 
ments seemed too slow, did not hesitate to reprimand him 
in the sternest manner. “ My field marshai,” he wrote, 
“is the only person who either can not, or will not, under- 
stand my plain commands.” He fairly goaded him into 
an engagement, knowing that all depended on frustrating 
a union between the Saxons and the Austrian army that 
had been defeated at Sohr. The “old Dessauer” did 
finally rise to the occasion; his last fight was oné of the 
grandest he had conducted in all his half-century of ser- 
vice. With 22,000 men, he stormed the heights at Kes- 
selsdorf, on which stood 84,000 Saxons— while Prince 
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Charles’s army of 46,000 men had advanced to a point 
only five miles off. As Frederick was ready by this time 
to unite with his victorious general there was nothing for 
the Austrians to do but to sue for peace. They expected, 
indeed, a hard diplomatic struggle; Maria’s envoy, Har- 
rach, had, he said, “wished to tear out his eyes because, 
through negotiations with this Tamerlane, he would be 
compelled to forge for his mistress chains of everlasting 
servitude.” 

But Frederick showed himself remarkably lenient; by 
the Dresden Peace, which was signed on Christmas morn- 
ing, 1745, he gained neither move nor less than he had 
enjoyed by the Peace of Breslau, except that Saxony had 
to pay a war indemnity of a million thalers. 
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edged her husband as emperor, this second renunciation 
was more painful than the first had been, and would never 
have been signed had her instructions reached her envoy, 
Harrach, in time. In 1742 she had seen her way to wrest- 
ing Bavaria from Charles VIT.; now, while abandoning 
Silesia, she had to be content to part with a million and 
a quarter of Germans with no compensation to balance the 
preponderating Slavic elements in her heterogeneous do- 
mains. Austria’s réle as the first German power had been 
played to the end. 

“Happy are they,” wrote Frederick a few weeks after 
the conclusion of the Dresden Peace, “happy are they 
who, having secured their own safety, can tranquilly look 
upon the embarrassment and anxiety of others.” And 
again, in the following ‘year, “I continually bless my 
present situation, hearing the storm rage and seeing the 
lightning split the finest oaks, without being myself 
affected. It is a sensible man who keeps quiet and learns 
moderation by experience. Ambition in the long run is 
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a virtue for fools, a guide that leads us astray and lands 
us in an abyss hidden by flowers.” 

Once more a peace with Frederick meant anything but 
a season of quiet for Maria Theresa. For two years and 
more her war with France continued, and Marshal Maurice 
de Saxe, one of the numerous irregulai progeny of Augus- 
tus the Strong, succeeded in wresting from the incapable 
Charles of Lorraine every single stronghold in the Nether- 
lands, save Luxemburg and Limburg. Even the presence 
in camp of Louis XV. himself could not, as Frederick 
with biting sarcasm declared, prevent the progress of the 
French arms. The pitched battle of Rocoux, fought in 
October, 1746, ended in the total defeat of the allies. In 
Italy, it is true, the Austrians were more fortunate ; while 
the English were able, in America and on the ocean, to 
find vulnerable points in the armor of their enemies. 
For the campaign of 1748, preparations had been made on 
a hitherto unheard-of scale. The forces in the Netherlands 
were to be raised to a total of 156,000 men, while 90,000 
Austrians and Sardinians were to operate in Italy, and a 
corps of 50,000 Russians in the English pay was to ad- 
vance to the Rhine. But, before all these armies could 
come into action, the general desire for peace and the 
progress of diplomacy had led to the summoning of the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle; where, in spite of the reluc- 
tance of Austria, — which alone was called upon to make 
serious sacrifices, —a peace was finally arranged. The 
French gave up their conquests in the Netherlands, and 
Maria Theresa ceded to Don Philip of Spain, Louis XV.’s 
nephew, the duchies of Parma and Piacenza. 

Although a separate clause in the Treaty of Aix — forced 
through by England and France in the hope of securing 
the future peace of Europe —~ guaranteed to Frederick the 
possession of Silesia, it is doubtful if in her heart of hearts 
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Maria Theresa ever really for a moment acquiesced in her 
fate. “She forgets that she is queen, and breaks into tears 
like a woman, whenever she sees a Silesian,” an English 
envoy had written in 1743. Of the efforts she now made 
to increase her 1evenues and 1o place the administration 
of her lands on a firmer basis we cannot herve speak. Her 
surest hope for the future seemed to lie in the acquisition 
of strong allies, and in this she was helped by the natural 
isolation of Prussia and by the personal unpopularity of 
Frede1ick. France could not forgive him for twice desert- 
ing her cause and making his own advantageous terms with 
the enemy; at the Congress of Aix the French envoy-in- 
chief, Severin, had spoken of him as a “ filigree king,” asa 
regular fripon ; and, on his return to Paris, had refused to 
visit the Prussian ambassador. As for Russia, the Czarina . 
had been on the point of invading Frederick’s lands when 
the battle of Kesselsdorf turned the scale in his favor; even 
after the Peace of Dresden Elizabeth had offered to furnish 
ninety thousand men if Austria would resume the war. 
This wild, passionate Czarina, who spent her nights in 
drunken orgies, and who was egged on by Frederick’s bitter 
enemy, Bestucheff, hated the Prussian king with an un- 
holy hate. Sarcastic and malicious enough were the re- 
marks he had often made about her; and Bestucheff, who 
was at the same time her prime minister and the father- 
in-law of her unacknowledged daughter, found it to his 
interest to have his agents carefully retail them in her ear. 
Two lackeys who had left Frederick’s service for that of 
the Russian court were among the tale-bearers, as were also 
the English and French ambassadors. More self-respect- 
ing men, indeed—like Count Kaysezling, the Russian en- 
yoy to Berlin—would not be concerned in the foul business, 
and flatly refused to obey the orders which bade them act 
as scavengers for stray bits of personal gossip and slander. 
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In the year after the Treaty of Aix, an attempt, on Bes- 
tucheff’s part, to set aside the succession of Frederick’s 
brother-in-law, the crown prince of Sweden, — who, in- 
deed, under altered circumstances, had had Russia herself 
to thank for his elevation, — led to the very verge of a Prus- 
sian-Russian war. “My Swedish sister awaits a visit this 
year which will not be very agreeable to her,” wrote Fred- 
erick in the spring of 1749; and again, to Frederike Ulrica 
herself, “We must do our best to keep on our guard and 
to be prepared for the worst that can happen.” His energy 
in mobilizing his forces did much to avert the catastrophe ; 
and Elizabeth, finding that France was inclined to help 
Sweden, and that Maria Theresa would only join in the 
struggle on conditions dictated by her own interest in 
Silesia, desisted from her warlike plans at the eleventh 
hour. But Frederick knew well that the danger was only 
temporarily averted; four or five years of peace, he de- 


.clared, and he should find himself once more attacked. He 


little knew what a general avalanche the Russian-Austrian 
intrigues — aided by that French-English struggle which 
had started with the American boundary disputes and was 
resolving itself, in Europe, into a fight for Hanover — 
were to bring down about his ears. 

In the interval the world was to see a shifting of alli- 
ances which belongs to the seven wonders of diplomatic 
history. Austria, for two hundred years, had been the 
constant enemy of France. The Emperor Charles V, had 
fought against Francis I, and Henry II.; Ferdinand II, 
and Ferdinand III. against Richelieu’s generals; Leo- 
pold I., Joseph I., and Charles VI. in repeatéd wars 
against Louis XIV.; Maria Theresa herself, for seven 
years, against the present king. To Prussia, on the other 
hand, from the days when Frederick William I. broke off 
the double marriage project and expressed his opinions. 
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so freely about George II., England had been an object of 
hatred. In the Austrian succession war, George’s subsi- 
’ dies, his armies, even his own mediocre military talents, 
had been at the service of Maria Theresa. TEven after the 
Peace of Aix it had more than once come to the verge of 
a rupture with Frederick: the latter, in 1751, in spite of 
Podewils’s frightened “ What will your uncle say?” had 
chosen one of the heads of tho Jacobites, a man whom the 
English government had pronounced a rebel and an out- 
law, to be Prussia’s official representative in Paris. And 
when England, which, in the previous war, had captured 
Prussian vessels carrying French merchandise, persist- 
ently refused compensation, Frederick, in 1752, retali- 
ated by retaining the interest on the Silesian debt, which 
an English syndicate had assumed. In London the excite- 
ment was intense; the wildest rumors gained ground, and 
active preparations were made for the defence of Hanover 


— which, it was believed, would be immediately attacked. 


Indeed, in the following year, when, after the defeat of 
George Washington at Fort Duquesne, the prospect of a 
long and bitter struggle between England and France 
became assured, Frederick urged this very measuye on the 
French ambassador, Latouche. “That is the surest means 
of making this {George II.] change his tune,” he 
said; employing a “cavalier-like epithet,” with regard to 
his uncle, which Latouche found too strong to report to 
his own government. : . 

And yet, after all, toward the autumn of 1755, Freder- 
ick began to veer round to the side of England: his 
reasons for so abrupt a change of policy being, firstly, 
that the French expected too much of him — that, in fact, 
they wished “to pile upon their allies the whole burden 
of the war and keep their own hands free”; and, secondly, 
the circumstance that Russia was making dangerous over- 
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tures to England. The time had not yet come when 
Frederick could face the idea of having Prussia, with its 
scanty population of five millions, carry on a war against 
three great powers, with only one single slippery ally 
like France. It was probably true, what Lord Hyndford 
had once said, that he feared Russia more than God. In 
proportion, therefore, as the Russian-English relations 
grew warm or cold, he regulated his conduct toward 
George II.; well knowing that, by her position, Prussia 
was better able than any other power to accomplish the 
English king’s desire, and insure the safety of his Hano- 
verian possessions. 

Finally, early in 1756, after Russia had already agreed 
to furnish seventy thousand men, who were to be sup- 
ported by English subsidies, Frederick closed an alliance 
with George. The Convention of Westminster provided 
for firm peace and friendship between Prussia and Eng- 
land, and stipulated that each should turn against any 
enemy attacking the lands of the other. A united army 
was to oppose any foreign power that should presume to . 
force its way on to German ground. This agreement, 
this one little stroke of the pen, Frederick hoped, would 
reduce “the queen of Hungary to madness, Saxony to 
insignificance, and Russia to despair.” 

Parallel with these English-Prussian negotiations had 
gone those of Maria Theresa with Frauce. The bait 
offered to the latter power was a part of the Austrian 
Netherlands for Louis X V.’s nephew, — who would then be 
asked to renounce Parma and Piacenza, —and the support 
of another relative of the French king, Prince Conti, as 
candidate for the Polish throne. In return for these favors, : 
the French court was to help the empress to gratify the 
ruling passion of her life, and reduce Prussia to the limits 
it had occupied before the Thirty Years’ War. The hated 
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king was to become once more a mere margrave. All that 
was needed was French subsidies; fighters enough could 
be gained by allowing Frederick’s natural enemies to rend 
and rive at the body of his doomed state. Saxony was to 
have Magdeburg; Sweden, Stettin and Further Pome- 
rania; the Palatinate, Cleves and Mark; the Franconian 
Circle, Ansbach and Baireuth. 

The news that Frederick had signed the Treaty of West- 
minster found France still undecided, but soon weighed 
down the balance in Austria’s favor. Kaunitz, the dash- 
ing new minister, whose progressive policy was so hated 
at Vienna by all save the empress herself, had done his 
work well at the Parisian court. No means had been left 
untried of influencing the weak voluptuary who sat on 
the throne of the Bourbons. Kaunitz and his successor in 
Paris, Starhemberg, had succeeded in winning the favor of 
Madame de Pompadour, —the graceful and beautiful, but 
coarse-minded and unscrupulous, mistress of the king. It 
is not true-—at least the empress herself indignantly 
denied the rumor—- that Maria Theresa went so far as to 
write to the Pompadour a personal letter and to address 
her as “sister” and “cousin”; nor is it tue, in spite of 
anecdotes which seem to prove the contrary, that Freder- 
ick had systematically neglected this person of ignomin- 
ious birth. But certainly the empress had sent prosents 
and polite messages, while Frederick in some way or other 
had incurred the Pompadour’s dislike. The latter boasted 
herself, and probably with right, that the preliminary 
treaties signed at Versailles, in May, 1756, were essen- 
tially her own work. To be sure, Austria had not as yet 
gained all that she desired. The treaty was merely defen- 
sive; and Louis XV. objected to depriving Prussia of 
more than Silesia, besides desiring the whole of the 
Netherlands for France. 
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Frederick had hoped that her own treaty with England 
would prevent Russia from making war on a power that 
had just become the closest ally of the English, but he was 
mistaken. Elizabeth was more eager to attack him than was 
even Maria Theresa. When the latter’s envoy broached 
the subject the Czarina replied that she had been on the 
very point of suggesting an offensive alliance. Her dis- 
appointment was great when Austria, for the reason that 
France had not yet been won for an aggressive policy, 
determined to postpone the campaign until the following 
spring. Bestucheff, indeed, was not so warlike as his 
mistress. Elizabeth was ill with strange maladies. It 
seemed not unlikely that she would soon die; and regard 
for the “rising sun” prompted the wary minister not to 
strike too hostile an attitude either toward Prussia or 
toward England. 

Frederick was well informed of all the schemes that 
were being forged against him: he had in his pay a mem- 
ber of the Saxon chancery —a trusted member, who sup- 
plied him with copies of the most secret documents. From 
various directions, too, he received words of warning and 
advice; nor did he scruple to have the Berlin post-office 
open letters on their way from St. Petersburg to England 
and Holland. At last a Dutch ambassador, whose cor- 
respondence had been read, but only half understood, 
volunteered the positive information that Austiia was 
preparing to put eighty thousand, Russia one hundred 
and fifty thousand, men in the field. On one point at 
least Frederick was fully determined: he would not meet 
his fate like a lamb led to the slaughter. When hos- 
tilities should open he meant to make the first move. 
“There is no help for it,” he declared to Mitchell, the 
English envoy; “if this lady” — pointing to a portrait of 
Maria Theresa which hung on the wall — “ wishes war, she 
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shall have it soon.” ‘Look into my faco,” he had said a 
moment before to the same personage; “does my nose look 
like one at which fingers can be wagged? By God, I will 
not stand it!’ Mitchell had answered, in a manner not 
displeasing to the king, that indeed patience and submis- 
siveness were not exactly to be counted among the qualities 
for which he was distinguished. 

Jn order to bring matters to a climax, Frederick de- 
spatched one messenger alter another to Vienna with cate- 
gorical questions. First, what was the meaning of the 
movements of the troops in Bohemia and Moravia; were 
these preparations being made with a view to an attack 
upon himself? Maria’s answer was purposely evasive 
and unsatisfactory; she wished to provoke Frederick and 
make him the aggressor; only then could she hope for the 
full benefit of her treaty with France. Hard and fast on 
the heels of the first envoy, came a second, requesting a 
straightforward answer as to whether the empress intended 
to attack the king of Prussia either in the present or the 
following year. A few days later, Frederick wrote on the 
margin of his military instructions to Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick: “The answer has come and is good for noth- 
ing.” For the third time, he sent to say that he was cer- 
tain now of the evil intentions of the Vienna court; his 
troops were already on the march, but he would order them 
to turn back if the empress would give him the assurance 
he had latterly demanded. 

One imperative duty Frederick felt called upon to per- 
form before throwing his forces against the main Austrian 
army: the Saxon court which, as he knew from the testi- 
mony of its own archives, had tried 1o egg on all the other 
powers against him, and which, beyond a doubt, meant to 
follow Bestucheff’s advice and take part in the struggle 
“so soon. as the rider should begin to waver in the saddle,” 
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was first to be rendered harmless. Only by occupying the 
electorate could proper communications be kept up with 
Berlin; in no other way could the forces Frederick meant 
to throw into Bohemia and Moravia be secured from ugly 
surprises. The only misfortune was that the cowardly 
king, Augustus ITII., did not succeed in making his escape 
from the land. The commander of the body-guards had 
been asked if he could guarautee that no spent ball should 
strike the royal person; and, on his giving a negative 
answer, the attempt was abandoned, and Augustus, with 
his army, withdrew to an almost impregnable position in 
Saxon Switzerland, between Pirna and the Kénigstein. 
Prussian troops marched into Dresden, and, in spite of the 
fierce resistance of the queen, Maria Josepha, who actually 
threw her person in the way, forced open the door of the 
room in the palace where the archives were kept, selected 
three bags full of compromising documents, and sent them 
off to Berlin to be published for the benefit of Europe. 
An ultimatum was sent to the commanding general, Ar- 
nim, to the cffect that the whole Saxon army must take 
the oath of allegiance to the Prussian king. To Arnim’s 
objection that no example of such a thing could be found 
in history, “Oh, yes, there can,” Frederick answered; 
“and even if there could not, I would like you to know 
that I pride myself on being somewhat original.” 

An Austrian army, under General Browne, who pro- 
posed to relieve the Saxons in Pirna, was met on the left 
bank of the Elbe, at Lobositz; and-a battle took place 
among the steep vine-clad hills (October 1, 1756). The 
Prussian troops, to use Frederick’s own expression, per- 
formed “miracles of bravery,” but the enemy, too, proved 
that they were “no longer the old Austrians.” The 
chief advantage of the slight victory was that the be- 
leaguered army lost hope and was soon brought to sub- 
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mission, the capitulation being signed on the 15th of 
October. The officers were released on parole and the 
common soldiers incorporated in the Prussian army, — 
whereby the fatal mistake was made, as Frederick him- 


self confessed, of not dissolving the regiments and appor- , 


tioning the men among loyal battalions, but of simply 
placing them, as they were, under Prussian commanders. 
No wonder they deserted by thousands, and thus belied 
the expectation that, being Protestants, they would serve 
more willingly under Frederick than under their own 
Catholic king. On the whole, this Saxon campaign had 
been unfortunate. Seven precious weeks had been wasted 
in starving out a camp that could only have been taken 
with great loss of life; and the great advantage of keeping 
the members of the coalition as far apart as possible had 
thus been forfeited. Now, the season was so advanced and 
so uncommonly cold that nothing remained but to go into 
winter quarters, — Saxony, meanwhile, being placed com- 
pletely under Prussian administration, and the taxes of 
her subjects going to the uses of her conqueror. 

The king of France had heard thé news of the humilia- 
tion of his friend, the king of Poland, with rage and with 
oaths of vengeance. Yet Louis XV. wavered long before 
committing himself finally to Maria Theresa’s scheme of 
destiuction. It was one year to a day from the signing 
of the first Versailles Treaty, before the second, offensive, 
one was concluded. Then, indeed, greed of Belgian land, 
the Pompadour’s intrigues, and Louis’s own ridiculous 
pretension to be the champion of the true religion against 
the assaults of a heretic and madman, induced France to 
go to the greatest lengths that even Austria could have 
desired. Instead of mere subsidies, Louis’ was to furnish 
one hundred and fifteen thousand men. Prussia was to 
be dismembered and the spoils divided in all directions. 
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The very least of the demands of the allies were to include 
the whole Cleves heritage, Silesia, Crossen, Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, and the share of Swedish Pomerania ac- 
quired a generation before by Frederick William I. 
Maria Theresa and Elizabeth had arranged, in addition, 
that Frederick should lose the very nucleus of his royal 
power, — the province of East Prussia; it was to go to 
Poland, which, in turn, was to cede to Russia Courland 
and Semgallen. To be sure, Maria’s envoy, Esterhazy, 
was reminded in St. Petersburg of the homely proverb, 
“Catch your hare before you skin him”; butso completely 
did Frederick seem to be rushing into the toils that a little 
confidence was pardonable. Russia was not only to send 
an army through Poland, but her fleet was to operate in 
the Baltic; while Sweden, Frederick’s only hope in the 
North, was now drawn into the alliance against him, and, 
in return for Frenchgphsidies, agreed to furnish twenty 
thousand men. Moreover, Austria, at the Diet of Ratis- 
bon, succeeded in drawing over to her side sixty out of - 
eighty-six of the estates of the empire, by which majority 
the Diet voted “imperial execution” against the wanton 
invader of Saxony. 

Prussia’s only hope seemed to lie in the prospect of 
English aid,— a prospect which, for the present at least, 
proved completely illusory. England had wars to wage 
in all paits of the world; and in this very year was hard 
pressed both in India and in America. Frederick was 
keenly alive to the perils of his situation. He likened 
himself to a stag on which a “pack of kings and princes” 
had been let loose, or to Orpheus pursed by Méerads =e 
represented by the two empresses and the Pompadour. 
Once more, as in 1740, he issued the most stringent cém- 
mands as to what should happen should he die or fall 
into captivity; in the latter case even his own letters and 
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entreaties were to be disregarded. But his danger height- 
ened instead of dulling his intelligence, and he well de- 
served what Napoleon Bonaparte considered “the highest 
praise that one can pay to his character,” namely, that 
he “was especially great in decisive moments.” In pub- 
lic he never repined; “the whole army reads the face of 
its commander,” he once wrote; “a genezval must be like 
an actor.” But even in his heart of hearts he seems to 
have possessed a steady beacon-light of hope. “ Un certo 
non so che,” he wrote to the Margravine of Baireuth, 
“seems to tell me that all will go perfectly well.” And 
again, at the time of the last visit he was destined to 
make to his own capital for the space of more than six 
terrible years: “I have a presentiment that I shal] neither 
be killed. nor wounded; I confess, however, that, should 
things turn out badly, I should a hundred times prefer 
death to the fate that would ag#tit.md.. You know my 
enemies; you can judge what I should havé to swallow 
in the way of humiliations!” 

One great advantage Frederick possessed which out- 
weighed much numerical superiority: he was absolute lord 
aud master, not only of his army, but also of the resources 
of his land. He could, and did, make forced loans, antici- 
pate taxes, and even inflate the currency to meet immedi- 
ate needs. Every plan of the Austrians, on the other 
hand, had to be made with reference, not only to Charles 
of Lorraine, the incompetent commander-in-chief, but also 
to Maria Theresa, to her husband, and to a permanent war 
council in Vienna. And at the side of the Prussian king, 
himself assuredly no mean general, there stood the brav- 
est and most experienced commander in Europe,=~ Curt 
von Schwerin, the victor of Mollwitz, once the companion 
in arms of a Marlborough, a Eugene, and a Charles XII. 
The queen of Hungary will have two “nice boys” to deal 
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with, Frederick had said, meaning himself and Schwerin. 
So widespread was the latter’s fame that, in 1745, Louis 
XV. had offered io place him in command of one of his 
armies. Not the least of Schwerin’s merits was his zeal 
in attending to the needs, wants, and comforts of his sol- 
diers, while at the same time preserving the strictest order 
and discipline, ‘ “Never will the army forget,” wrote Fred- 
erick, sixteen years after his great general’s death, “that 
it has been under the command of a Marshal Schwerin.” 

In the enforced idleness of the winter quarters in Dres- 
den, Frederick spent his time in studying the great cam- 
paigns of Turenne, Eugene, and Marlborough; he visited 
the field of Liitzen, where Gustavus Adolphus had found 
his death, All his thoughts and energies were bent on 
how to abimieren the Austrians—to drive them into an 
abyss of ruin and despair before the advent of the French 
and the Russians. Afterlong consultations with Schwerin 
and with one whom he esteemed almost as highly, Winter- 
feldt, he determined to make a dash at the enemy’s camp 
near Koniggriitz,—a daring resolve conside1ing that the 
supplies were insufficient and that, on account of the 
earliness of the season, not even grass could be obtained 
for the horses. 

The Austrians had received warning of Frederick’s in- 
tention, but, in their blindness, had held the report for a 
ruse of war. Now, their sole alternative was to retreat to 
the hills near Prague, leaving behind them stores of ines- 
timable value. They took up a strong position on the crest 
of the Ziscaberg, the approach of the Prussians being ren- 
dered more difficult by the steepness of the ascent, on the 
one side, and by the slimy and treacherous nature of the 
ground upon the other. But on they came, floundering 
thiough the beds of empty fish-ponds; and finally, with 
desperate bravery, they put the enemy to flight, mortally 
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wounding the most capable Austriap general, Browne, 
and driving Prince Charles into such a panic that he fell 
unconscious with a spasm of the heart. But the Prussian 
losses, too, were terrific: fiery old Schwerin himself, who, 
with a cry of “This way, my children!” had seized a flag 
and ridden in front of his battalion, was fatally pierced 
by a bullet —a costly sacrifice that filled Frederick with 
pain, and that, to use his own words, “withered the 
Jaurels of victory.” Rather, he declared, would he have 
lost ten thousand men, 

Had the old hero lived a few days longer, he would 
doubtless have hindered his beloved king from one of the 
most disastrous steps of his life. Leaving the bulk of his 
army to coop up the Austrians in Prague, Frederick 
moved, with a small detachment, to join the Duke of 
Beyern, and cut off General Daun, who was marching to 
the city’s relief. He would not believe the reports as to 
the strength of Daun’s army, and determined to give him 
battle at once. When he drew wp against him, near the 
small town of Kolin, he found himself outnumbered by two 
to one. Even then, the Austrians were all but driven to 
retreat; the day would not have been lost but for dis- 
obedience to Frederick’s distinct command that one whole 
wing should remain in reserve. “With four fresh bat- 
talions,” he declared later, “I could have won the engage- 
ment.” Ag it was, out of all his flying soldiers he could 
only rally some forty men, with whom he attempted to 
make a charge. “Will your Majesty try to take the bat- 
tery alone?” cried one of his adjutants, inducing him 
finally to desist from the attempt and to give the order for 
a general retreat, Nearly two-thirds of his infantry were 
dead or wounded, or prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

Never were hopes more completely crushed than by the 
outcome of this battle. The army before Prague would not 
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believe the news, until they saw the dejected bearing and 
sunken eyes of their king. Well might the victorious 
enemy chant their Ambrosian hymns; and well might 
Maria Theresa decree rewards to her soldiers and found an 
order, in her own name, of which her successful general 
was the first recipient. Kolin decided the whole Bohe- 
mian campaign. Crestfallen to the last degree, Frederick 
determined to retire to Silesia; and when, at last, he 
rallied his army in a place of safety, some 40,000 men 
failed to answer to the roll-call. A corps, which he had 
intrusted to his brother, Augustus William, the heir 
apparent to the Prussian throne, had suffered terrible 
losses on account of the indecision and incapacity of its 
leader: stinging and cruel were the rebukes that Fred- 
erick administered; he could be as harsh as ever his own 
father had been when occasion demanded. “You may, 
if you like, command a harem,” he wrote, “but so long 
as I live I will never trust you with the command over 
ten men!” He bade his own soldiers hold no intercourse 
with those which his brother had been leading. Fairly 
crushed, mentally and physically, the poor prince wasted 
away, and died broken-hearted within a few months. 

It was, indeed, no time for leniency, for the general 
situation seemed absolutely hopeless. “In these unhappy 
times,” wrote Frederick to D’Argens, “one needs entrails 
of iron and a heart of bronze.” To meet nearly 100,000 
Russians in Kast Prussia only 24,000 men were available; 
Marshal Lehwaldt gave battle at Gross-Jiigerndorf, but 
his defeat was a foregone conclusion. It was much to his 
credit that he was able to beat an orderly retreat, and 
Frederick had nothing but praise for his endeavors; to 
reénforce him in any way was beyond his power. Against 
the Swedish battalions that gathered in Stralsund, some 
22,000 strong, there could only be opposed some few vol- 
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unteers. The fortress of Peenemiinde was soon forced to 
surrender, while the fate of Stetiin hung wavering in the 
balance. Thus from all quarters the tide of invasion rolled 
relentlessly in. The enemy could recruit its armies from 
a population of some 60,000,000, while 4,500,000 was all 
that Prussia could boast. England, indeed, was Freder- 
ick’s ally; but no British soldiers were despatched to his 
aid. An army of nearly 50,000 Hanoverians and Hessians 
had been placed under the Duke of Cumberland for the 
sake of protecting the electorate against the attack of 
three times as many French; but this favorite son of 
George II. was absolutely lacking in military talents, and 
withdrew, in a panic, from his only serious engagement, at 
Hastenbeck, at a time when the advantage was all on his 
own side. Driven from point to point, he finally ran his 
army into a regular cul de sae, where he was forced to 
surrender and to sign the disgraceful Convention of Klos- 
ter-Zeven. Fortunately, to spare his feelings, the French 
commander had called it a convention, and not a capitula- 
tion, — the difference being that the one required ratifica- 
tion, the other not. 

It was in Frederick’s favor that, although the empire, 
as a whole, had brought some 60,000 men into the field, 
these forces were of ihe worst possible material, and not 
over loyal to their cause. Large as was the majority of the 
delegates that had voted for imperial execution, the people 
of Germany, as a whole, sympathized with Frederick. 
The latter’s envoy at the Diet, Plotho, became a popular 
hero for the courageous manner in which he received the 
imperial notary who tried to serve upon him the formal 
citation by which his master, the “ Margrave of Branden- 
burg,” was bidden to appear within two months and show 
cause why he should not be placed in the greater ban of 
the empire and. lose all his fiefs, privileges, liberties, and 
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expectations. The notary himself has left a description 
of how Plotho seized him by the robe, stuffed the citation 
“between his coat,” forced him backward out of the room, 
and called to two of his lackeys to “pitch him down the 
stairs.” Goethe has told how, seven years later, at the 
coronation at Frankfort, Plotho was still the cynosure of 
all eyes, and how respect for the Hapsburgs could scarcely 
prevent the murmurs of approbation from breaking out 
into open applause. The ban against Frederick was 
never formally published, nor was the emperor even ina 
position to procure Plotho’s removal. 

Frederick, in the meantime, leaving the Duke of Bevern, 
with the bulk of the army, in Silesia to keep the Aus- 
trians in check, had marched off to Thuringia. He tried to 
entice Soubise, who commanded a second French army, 
and Hildburghausen, under whom were the contingents 
of the empire, to give him battle. He would gladly in 
these days have made peace with the French on any honor- 
able terms, and his agents were instructed to offer Madame 
de Pompadour half a million thalers, or even the princi- 
palities of Valengin and Neuenburg, if she would use her 
good offices in Prussia’s favor. But nothing came of the 
endeavor, as Louis XV. refused to treat without his allies. 
Soubise and Hildburghausen kept out of the path of 
Frederick, who was forced to waste his time in marches 
and countermarches, while one piece of bad tidings after 
another rained upon him. In a skirmish near Gérlitz, his 
best-loved general, Winterfeldt, was killed; while a small 
corps, under the Austrian Haddik, entered Berlin and laid 
it under contribution. A mere fleeting visit, indeed, 
in which little damage was done. From some unknown 
cause, Haddik refrained even from blowing up the Prus- 
sian powder magazines, and his withdrawal the next day 
furthered’ Frederick’s cause in an unexpected manner. 
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The latter’s endeavor to intercept Haddik was looked 
upon as a retreat by Soubise and Hildburghausen; they 
came out from among the Thuringian hills, intending to 
liberate Saxony. Then Frederick turned, eager to give 
them battle, and took up a strong position at Rossbach — 
not far from the great Leipzig plain, where the battles of 
Breitenfeld and Liitzen had been fought, From a hole in 
the roof of the town hall, made on purpose by removing 
pieces of slate, he watched the enemy’s movements for 
hours. Confident in their overwhelming numbers, —some 
48,000 against 20,000, -—— the combined army tried the dar- 
ing manwuvre of marching completely around the Prussian 
flank; their one dread and fear was that Frederick might 
escape. But, for him, one of the great chances of his life 
had come; under the shelter of the Polzenberg and Janus- 
berg he changed his whole position, and, when thought 
by the enemy to be in full retreat, swept down upon them 
from the crest of the hills. Those were a kind of tactics 
of which the world till then had little dreamed. In the 
course of an hour the battle was decided, at a sacrifice 
in all of 580 men. Frederick killed and wounded 38000 
and took 5000 prisoners. The rest fled precipitately, and 
the mere rumor, “The Prussians ave coming,” was enough 
to make them march the whole night through. The roads 
were strewn with hats, cuirasses, and heavy riding: boots ; 
while the Thuringian peasants earned handsome sums by 
dragging fugitives from the villages and forests and deliv- 
ering them up at so much a head. Voltaire, in far-off 
Ferney, was in despair. “This is no favorable time for 
Frenchmen in foreign lands,” he wrote; “they laugh in 
our faces as though we had been adjutants of M. de‘Sou- 
bise.” As for Frederick, he poured out his heart in re- 
joicing to the Margravine of Baireuth: “Now I can 
descend to my tomb in peace, for the fame and honor of 
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my people are saved!” He wrote grotesque odes to the 
“perfumed heroes” and to the éeraseurs, who had them- 
selves been crushed. 

Yet one such victory was not enough; still another 
fierce encounter was needed to equalize the earlier losses 
of this wonderful year of warfare, and to extricate the 
caged lion from his perilous position. And the bright- 
ness of Rossbach was to prove the merest foil to the 
splendors of Leuthen. 

The scale in the meanwhile had leapt up in favor of the - 
Austrians. Far from being daunted by the defeat of the 
French and of the troops of the empire, Maria Theresa is 
thought to have heard of it with a certain satisfaction. 
These allies had been difficult to manage of late and had 
followed too much their own purposes and inclinations. 
And Silesia, in spite of Rossbach, was in a fair way of 
being won back. The Duke of Bevern was proving too 
timid; he hung on the commands of Frederick and waited 
for the royal approval of measures which could only be 
successful if carried out at once. Thus Schweidnitz, 
Frederick’s new fortress, fell, after a siege of seventeen 
days, without a battle having been offered to the besiegers ; 
and 5800 Prussians were made prisoners of war. When 
finally an engagement did take place, near Breslau, the 
circumstances were far less advantageous; and the de- 
feated Prussians were obliged to retreat into the town. 
Bevern himself was taken captive,—voluntarily, as 
Frederick at first believed, —and when, soon afterward, 
Breslau fell, the fate of Silesia seemed sealed. Some 
4000 men who had fought on the Prussian side went over 
to the empress. Charles of Lorraine was instructed to 
hasten and give the coup de grdce to Frederick’s dis- 
organized army. 

But the latter had become a new man since the battle of 
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Rossbach. He steps forward now, at the very height of 
his extraordinary genius, full of self-confidence, the in- 
spirer of others, the very God of his troops. “ His heart 
ig torn, but his head is clear and cool,” declares his secre- 
tary, Hichel. He found the Silesian army in an incredible 
state of demoralization, but his presence in camp worked 
a marvellous transformation. The sight of his determined 
face, — which had taken on entirely new lines in the course 
of this awful war,—the glance of the great, earnest eye, the 
gound of the sympathetic voice, did as much to restore order 
as the brief, emphatic words with which he addressed his 
officers. Whoever wished to abandon him might go at 
once without fear of punishment; the situation was des- 
perate, a battle must be risked at any cost. The enemy 
favored him by quitting a strong position in order the 
more quickly to dispose of this “ Potsdam parade guard” — 
this tiny force from one-half to one-third the size of their 
own. “The fox has crept out of his hole,” cried Frederick, 
in boundless glee; “now I will punish his andacity.” 
Here at Leuthen this royal commander tried, with phe- 
nomenal success, his most famous devices;~—he played 
with his army as though it had been some instrument, 
some carefully graduated machine. Making a feintagainst 
the enemy’s right wing, he hurried the bulk of his forces 
obliquely across their whole line of battle, and fell with 
terrific impetus upon their more exposed left. No clever 
pugilist ever more completely broke down the guard of his 
unwary antagonist. The slaughter was appalling; the 
retreat so disastrous that only 85,000 starving and ill men 
out of an original 60,000 or 70,000 found refuge in Bohe- 
mia; while, by the capitulation of Breslau, 18,000 more 
became prisoners of war. Napoleon Bonaparte said of 
this battle: “It was a masterpiece in the way of evolu- 
tions, manceuvres, and determination, and would alone 
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have sufficed to make Frederick immortal and to rank him 
among the greatest generals. He attacked a vastly supe- 
rior and victorious army, already drawn up in line of 
battle, with an army consisting in part of troops that had 
just been beaten, and carried off a great victory with 
comparatively small losses.” 

Englishaid. With the exception of the fortress of Schweidnitz, all 
Silesia was once more in Frederick’s hands. The Rus- 
sians, too, on the strength of a report that the Czarina 
Elizabeth had died,—or possibly because their leader, 
Apraxin, was mixed up in a conspiracy to supplant her, 
— had already turned homeward; and Lehwaldt, thus set 
free, had practically purged Pomerania of the Swedes. 
England, moreover, had awakened to her responsibilities, 
had repudiated the Convention of Kloster-Zeven, and 
voted four million pounds sterling in the way of subsidies ; 
besides placing the control of the Hanoverian forces under 
a general in whom Frederick had the fullest confidence, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had served from youth up 
in the Prussian army. New indeed was the spirit which 
William Pitt had infused into the government of the Eng- 
lish nation; he it was who had cried out in Parliament, “I 
feel the most grateful sentiments of veneration aud zeal 
for a prince who stands, the unshaken bulwark of Europe, 
against the most powerful and malignant confederacy that 
ever yet has threatened the independence of mankind.” 

But Frederick had gained a breathing space only to be 
plunged more deeply into a sea of dangers and difficul- 
ties. He had hoped for peace after his great victories, but 
he soon realized, as he wrote to his brother Henry, that he 
must “continue his rope-dancing.” Year after year he 
was to experience more bitterly what it meant to sus- 
tain a war against enemies on all of his boundaries; year 

. after year he was to find it more difficult to raise men 
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and money. Nor was it a question of numbers alone; 
the material, too, of his army was rapidly degenerating. 
The recruits were less well taained, while no suitable 
officers could be found to take the place of the devoted men 
who had fallen at their posts. It could not be otherwise, 
when the Prussian state was so infinitely smaller in area 
than the domains of any ono of its principal antagonists. 

In the spring of 1758, Frederick managed to take 
Schweidnitz; while Ferdinand of Brunswick, with great 
energy, forced the French to evacuate Minden, and drove 
them across the Rhine. They had suffered much, these 
troops of Louis XV.; badly cared for, sickness had broken 
out in their camp, and,in the month of January alone, some 
ten thousand had died in hospital. Later on in the sum- 
mer, Ferdinand defeated Clermont, who, to repeat a Paris- 
ian witticism of the time, “preached like a soldier and 
fought like an apostle”; and took Diisseldorf. 

But the Czarina Elizabeth had meanwhile discovered 
and put down the conspiracy against her, Apraxin had 
been removed from the command, and Bestucheff dis- 
graced, threatened with the knout, and even sentenced to 
death —a penalty which was then commuted to banish- 
ment. With more determination than ever the campaign 
was carried on in East Prussia; and General Fermor, 
Apraxin’s successor, brought the whole land into his 
hands. All the cities, as well as the chief nobles, were 
forced to swear allegiance to Russia; they did it with an 
apparent willingness that the Prussian king never forgave. 

Frederick himself had marched into Moravia intending 
to reduce the fortress of Olmiitz; but his engineers mis- 
calculated the proper distance at which to throw up their 
intrenchments, and, while they were making good their 
fault, some four thousand valuable transport wagons fell 
into the hands of the Austrian general, Laudon. Fred- 
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erick, short of ammunition and in every way crippled by 
the loss, was nearly hemmed in between two formidable 
armies. Daun had some seventy thousand men, while in 
Laudon, whose services he had once rejected when offered 
to himself, he found the most formidable general with 
whom he had ever yet had to contend. 

His own determination was now quickly made. Calling 
his officers together, he appealed to their loyalty and 
bravery, threatened to cashier any one of them who should 
say that all was lost, or even show a crestfallen counte- 
nance, and then, abandoning the field, made one of the 
memorable retreats of history, and reached Silesia with his 
army safe and sound. From here, after only two days’ 
rest, he started off with fourteen thousand picked men to 
give battle to the Russians, who had advanced as far as 
the river Oder and were threatening to overwhelm the 
whole Mark Brandenburg. “Say to all your officers,” he 
wrote to Dohna, to whom he had intrusted the defence of 
the Mark, “that my device is ‘conquer or die,’ and that, if 
any one thinks otherwise, he can stay on this side of the 
Oder and go to the devil!” 

In ten days, through the hottest of August weather, 
Frederick marched 150 miles to Frankfort on the Oder; 
then he joined forces with Dohna before Kistrin, obliging 
Fermor to abandon the siege of that fortress. Soon after, 
at Zorndorf, was fought one of the bloodiest battles of the 
whole war, if not, indeed, of the whole century. Frederick 
had been sadly mistaken in these Russians; he considered 
them bad fighters—and he was right as regarded theiz 
capacity for executing swift mancuvres. But they stood 
their ground in the grim jaws of death as well as any troops 
in Europe. Frederick conquered them here at Zorndorf — 
conquered them so completely that they could not make 
their projected junction with the Swedes, and were obliged 
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soon to abandon the campaign. But the fierceness of the 
ten-hour fight had been unprecedented; maddened by the 
cruelty and wild excesses of these half-barbarians, Fred- 
erick, for the first and only time in his life, had com- 
manded that no mercy be shown, no quarter given. When 
ammunition grew scarce, the fight was continued with 
bayonets, sabres, and the but-ends of muskets; dying 
men clasped each other in a last hostile embrace, and a 
Russian, mortally wounded, was found gnawing the flesh 
of a Prussian. Frederick’s losses were about eleven 
thousand, those of Fermor nearly twice that number. 

Twice during this battle, the dashing cavalry general, 
Seydlitz, had saved the wavering fortunes of the day by 
unexpected charges. At first Frederick had been alarmed 
at his unwonted independence and had sent him a com- 
mand, followed by a stern warning that he must answer 
for his actions with his head. But Seydlitz had seen his 
opportunity, and sending word, “After the battle my head 
is at my king’s service,” had gone his own way. His 
head was safe enough when, later, at the door of his tent 
Frederick received him with a warm embrace and acknowl- 
edged him the real victor. 

Tf any one advantage could outweigh the numerical 
superiority of the allies, it was Frederick’s capacity for 
swift movement and sudden action. The dead that fell 
at Zorndorf could scarcely have found burial before he 
started off for Saxony, the defence of which he had left in 
the hands of Prince Henry of Prussia—that one of all his 
brothers in whom, in spite of the difference of their char- 
acters, and, on Henry’s part, of a lack of sympathy and 
comprehension, he placed the most confidence. And here 
in Saxony, Henry had fully justified it. Daun had taken 
advantage of Frederick’s absence to invade the land, and 
Henry had held him at bay and avoided disaster, although 
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the different forces against him outnumbered his own by 
four to one. 

For the present, indeed, the days of signal victories 
were over; and, for the three defeats which followed, Fred~- 
erick had no one but himself to thank. At Hochkirch, 
near Bautzen, he had encamped in a position which he 
knew to be dangerous, seeing that a vastly superior force of 
Austrians held the hills all around. Marshal Keith had 
said to him, “If the Austrians leave us unmolested .n this 
camp, they deserve to be hanged;” but Frederick had 
merely answered, “It is to be hoped that they fear us 
more than the gallows.” He despised this Daun, this 
Fabius Cunctator, who always remained on the defensive. 
But in the present case Daun listened to good advice and 
made a night attack upon the Prussians. The latter 
rushed to arms half-naked and confused by the din and 
uproar; so dark it was that they could only distinguish 
friend from foe by feeling for the fur caps of their antago- 
nists. For five hours they made a stubborn resistance, and 
then retreated, beaten, and with losses much greater than 
those of the Austrians, but in good order. Frederick, 
who fortunately had not yet received the news of the death 
of his favorite sister, Wilhelmine, which took place in 
this very night of Hochkirch, remained calm and cheerful. 
He did indeed write to his brother Henry, “Unhappily I 
am still alive;” but on the very same day he also wrote to 
Schmettau, the commandant of Dresden, “I am deter- 
mined not to retreat a single step, but rather, standing 
firm, to await the enemy and give him battle a second 
time.” 

But Daun furnished him with no opportunity; intrench- 
ing himself with as much care as though he had never 
won a victory, the Austrian commander considered that 
he was doing enough for his mistress by guarding the road 
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to Silesia, where a second Austrian army was besieging 
Neisse. Frederick slipped by him, relieved Neisse, and 
was soon back in Saxony. 

In the following summer the Russians again advanced 
to the Oder. Elizabeth’s zeal had slackened after Zorn- 
dorf, but the courts of Vienna and Paris had taken cave 
that she should see an official report in a Berlin newspaper 
in which the Russians were spoken of as “barbarians.” 
She had fallen into a violent rage, and informed Maria 
Theresa, through Esterhazy, that she would risk her last 
rouble and her last man for the sake of annihilating the 
king of Prussia. Her own guard regiments had been 
despatched from St. Petersburg, and, in July, 1759, the 
reénforced army won the battle of Kay, near Ziillichau, 
and took the important town of Frankfort-on-the-Odez. 
For the first time in the war, a supplementary corps of 
Austrians, under none other than Laudon, was sent to 
Prussia, and Frederick’s downfall seemed assured. 

Nothing daunted, he attacked the combined army, nearly 
double the size of his own, on the heights of Kunersdorf, 
routed the Russian left wing, and took seventy guns and 
several thousand prisoners. Had he been willing to rest 
on his laurels and to give a breathing space to his army, 
which had been marching and fighting for twelve hours, 
he would have saved himself the most awful, the most 
overwhelming, of all his defeats. But he wished to anni- 
hilate the Russians by cutting off their retreat; and, failing 
in this, drove them to make a last desperate stand. They 
held the Spitzberg against all his assaults; although the 
Prussian infantry stood there, hour after hour, suffocated 
by the heat and tortured by the thirst —which they had 
been unable to quench on their long, dusty march. They 
hoped to the last that Seydlitz would sweep down to their 
rescue as he had done at Zorndorf; but Seydlitz was 
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lying wounded and could bring them no help. A right in- 
stinct had led him to delay carrying out one of Frederick’s 
commands, but when the order came a second time he 
had fallen in attempting to obey. 

The king himself had shown a never-failing courage, 
and at the last could scarcely be drawn from the lost field. 
Two horses had been shot under him; his clothes were 
riddled with bullets, one of which would certainly have 
wounded him had it not flattened against a golden étui. 
The outcome of the battle procured him the darkest 
moments of despair that he had ever known in his 
whole life. “Of an army of 48,000, there are not at 
this moment 8,000 left,” he wrote to Finkenstein. “The 
consequences of the battle will be worse than the.battle 
itself; I have no more resources, and, not to hide the 
truth, I consider that all is lost. I shall not survive 
the ruin of my country. Farewell forever!” So com- 
pletely did he consider his career ended that, under pre- 
tence of illness, he resigned the command to General 
Finck, bidding him make a last effort to save Berlin 
should Laudon march in that direction. But, a few days 
later, he was able to write to his brother Henry: “ You may 
reckon upon it that so long as my eyes can open I shall 
do my duty and serve my state.” And again, after the 
lapse of a fortnight, overjoyed at hearing that the Russians 
had retired from the Mark: “I have to announce to you 
a miracle that has happened in favor of the House of 
Brandenburg!” 

Frederick found that his losses were not so great as he 
had feared —some 18,000 or 19,000 against 16,000 of the 
enemy; and in this same month Ferdinand of Brunswick 
had won the great battle of Minden against the new French 
commander, Contades. Here at Minden, the enemy would 
have been as completely routed as was Frederick’s army at 
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Kunersdorf, had it not been for the cowardice and folly of 
the English Lord Sackville, who, at a decisive moment, 
refused to join in the engagement. “For God’s sake,” a 
lieutenant colonel had said to Ligonier, Ferdinand’s aide- 
de-camp, “repeat your orders that that man may not pre- 
tend he does not understand them; for it is now over half 
an hour since we received orders to march, and yet we are 
still here. For you see, sir, the condition he is in.” 
Sackville was later court-martialled, and declared “ unfit 
to serve his Majesty in any military capacity whatever.” 

There is no doubt but that, had Daun and the Russian 
general, Soltykoff, acted in concert, Frederick’s worst fears 
would have been realized. But the Russians were angry 
because, save for sending Laudon’s corps, the Austrians 
had done little to support them. They themselves had 
lost 27,000 men since reaching the Oder; it was time, 
Soltykoff thought, that Daun should bear more of the bur- 
den of the war and allow his, Soltykoff’s, army to rest. 
Moreover, the Austrian field marshal, instead of furnishing 
long-promised provisions and supplies, now offered a 
mere money payment. “My soldiers do not eat money,” 
answered Soltykoff, in a rage; and the friction at last 
precluded all common action. 

For Frederick, indeed, fate still had blows enough in 
reserve. Immediately after Kunersdorf, he had ordered 
Schmettau to make what terms he could for Dresden. 
The commandant surrendered within a fortnight, con- 
vinced that without hope of succor a garrison of 4000 
could accomplish nothing against six times that number. 
The first fruits of the war, the Prussian centre of supplies, 
was lost; and soon came the surrender at Maxen of 
12,000 men under General Finck, who, in too literal 
obedience to commands, had allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded, and then, instead of fighting his way out, had 
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laid down his ams. “That cuts me to the marrow,” 
Frederick said when he heard of the disaster; and, a whole 
year later, he declared: “If we are conquered, we shall 
have to date our ruin from the day of that wretched occu- 
rence at Maxen.” Finck was disgraced and placed under 
arrest. 

It seemed, indeed, in the two years that followed, as if 
even Frederick’s superhuman efforts must meet with fail- 
ure. With breathless interest all Europe watched him 
extricate himself from one hopeless situation after another. 
What saved him was his own activity and courage; the 
capability and bravery of generals like Ziethen, Seydlitz, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, and Prince Henry of Prussia; 
and, lastly, the fact that at home the affairs of the allies 
were managed, in the final instance, by three capricious 
women. How long had Maria Theresa clung to Charles 
of Lorraine after all the world knew that he was nothing 
ofageneral! It was the same with Elizabeth and Fermor. 

All the same, the iron ring was being drawn closer and 
closer around Frederick. In the spring of 1760 he could 
oppose but 90,000 Prussians to 200,000 Austrians; for 
the first time since the war began, Laudon could open a 
campaign on Prussian territory. He took Glatz and ap- 
peared before Breslau, after having fairly annihilated a 
corps under General de la Motte Fouqué at Landshut. 
Fouqué himself, the Prussian Bayard, was wounded and 
taken prisoner, but not until the bravery of his resistance 
had filled even the enemy with admiration. One of the 
Austrian colonels, Voit, would have lent him his own 
horse: “I should only soil your fine trappings with my 
blood,” he said, refusing the offer. “My tiappings will 
be worth infinitely more,” was the generous response, “if 
they are spattered with the blood of a hero.” 

Frederick himself, after bombarding Dresden to no 
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effect, marched to Silesia, where he found himself sur- 
rounded by no less than three Austrian armies: those of 
Lacy, Daun, and Laudon; while a large Russian corps 
was not far off. These, according to his own verdict, 
were the most perilous days through which he had ever 
passed; only the most extreme wariness and agility saved 
him from destruction. Night after night, he changed his 
camp after the enemy had already made their dispositions 
for an attack. At Liegnitz, at last, they felt sure of 
securing him; Daun and Lacy were to fall upon him 
simultaneously, while Laudon was to cut off his retreat. 
He was told of the Austrian boast, “The sack is open, 
we need only to pull the string and the king and his army 
are caught!” “They are not so wrong,” was his comment, 
“but I hope to slit their sack!” Under cover of the night 
he caught Laudon on the march before the latter could take 
up his appointed position. Daun, with his usual inde- 
cision, did not come to the rescue until the last moment; 
and Ziethen received his advance guard with a volley from 
the heaviest guns. Lacy was held back by swampy ground, 
though Laudon believed that he had purposely lef him 
in the lurch. The latter’s losses were nearly 11,000 as 
compared to 8500 of the enemy. 

As for Frederick, he evaded the Russian general, Ozer- 
nitscheff, and threw him into a panic by the simple sub- 
terfuge of allowing one of his own letters, with a greatly 
exaggerated account of the victory of Liegnitz, to fall, as 
if by chance, into Russian hands. But Ozernitscheff, 
later joining with Totleben, appeared before Berlin, and 
forced it to capitulate and to pay a heavy ransom. Lacy 
occupied Potsdam and Charlottenburg, in which latter 
place much wanton damage was done. On the news of 
Frederick’s approach, the Russians withdrew to the Oder, 
and Lacy to Torgau, where he joined Daun. The circle 
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had narrowed until it enclosed the very heart of Frederick’s 
own domains. 

Here at Torgau, Frederick, with 44,000 men, stood over 
against the 60,000 of Daun, determined, as he wrote to 
his brother Henry, “to conquer or die.” He had called 
his generals together and told them that he “did not 
wish the opinion of any one of them, but would merely tell 
them that Daun must be attacked on the following day.” 
Ziethen was intrusted with the whole right wing, and 
was ordered to outflank the enemy and cut off their retreat 
to the south. The strength of the Austrians lay in the 
number of their heavy guns, which almost doubled those 
of the Prussians; and Frederick’s first attack was greeted 
by the most murderous fire he had ever experienced. 
Indeed, the Prussians soon found that they had before 
them a task of unwonted seriousness. In the midst of 
the engagement Frederick himself, who had hitherto 
borne such a charmed existence, was struck in the breast 
by a bullet and fell unconscious from his horse; for- 
tunately, the ball was almost a spent one, and during a 
part at least of the remainder of the battle, he was able 
to retain the command. Wearied, indeed, and weakoned, 
he at last repaired to a little church near by to have his 
wound bound and to formulate his plans. Darkness had 
come on and no one knew which side had won. Austrian 
and Prussian soldiers sat down peaceably together, after 
mutually agreeing to surrender themselves the next day to 
the army which should prove to have been victorious. The 
Austrian commanders, indeed, considered the field theirs, 
and sent off the news to Vienna; where it was proclaimed 
in the streets and imparted by special envoys to the foreign 
powers. But they had counted without Ziethen’s hussars. 
From the opposite side, after night had already fallen, he 
had started to storm the heights of Supitz, which the 
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Austrians had maintained the whole day; and by midnight 
had forced Daun to order a retreat. 

Except for the fact that defeat would have meant ruin, 
Frederick gained little by dearly bought victories like 
Torgau. Ten thousand more of his sadly dwindling army 
were incapacitated for fighting. He himself was growing 
very bitter and savage against those who forced him to 
" continue the war, and who had just plundered his capital. 
He sanctioned now so merciless a sacking of the castles of 
Torgau and Hubertsburg, that one of his generals, Saldern, 
refused to carry out his commands. 

In the following spring, Frederick was able to oppose 
only 96,000 men to three times that number of Aus- 
trians and Russians; while Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
to contend as usual with a French army nearly double 
the size of his own. The war enters now into a some- 
what slower tempo; the year 1761 is the year of sieges 
and camps, and, on the Silesian scene of war at least, is 
not marked by a single pitched battle. For the first time 
in the course of the war, Frederick devoted his whole ener- 
gies to intrenching himself as strongly as possible; and 
his camp at Bunzelwitz, north of Schweidnitz, proved 
marvellously strong and effective. The Austrians, on the 
other hand, besieged and took Schweidnitz, while, at the 
same time, Colberg, after a long and glorious resistance, 
fell into the hands of the Russians. 

Thus again the field of action was narrowed; thus again 
Herculean efforts were needed to raise the Prussian army, 
which had shrunk to a meagre 60,000, to its normal 
size. Any other man than Frederick, indeed, would 
have been completely brought to*bay by the sickening 
news that now came from England: how the courageous 
and warlike Pitt had fallen and been replaced by the 
favorite of the new king, the pacific Bute; how the mili- 
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tary convention with Prussia had not been renewed, and 
the English subsidies, which of late years had been very 
considerable indeed, were henceforward to cease; how 
Frederick was advised to make peace, even at the price of 
some of his lands. So far did Bute go in his desire for 
peace and quiet, that he was willing to renounce New- 
foundland and other English conquests in North America; 
and drew down upon himself, in consequence, in his own — 
land,‘a flood of satiric sheets, in which he was most un- 
favorably compared to the idolized Pitt. Nay more, Bute 
so far forgot the long Prussian friendship as to send an 
envoy to urge the Russian court to continue its armies in 
the field against Frederick, on the ground that otherwise 
Frederick would have free play against Maria Theresa, and 
thus the war might be prolonged indefinitely! The Eng- 
lish treason to the German cause at Utrecht was nothing to 
this base attempt at crippling a former ally. Bute’s own 
envoy, Mitchell, was outraged at such conduct and at his 
chief’s whole attitude. He begged Frederick not to con- 
found the English nation with a madman, who was rush- 
ing to his own destruction and would surely end upon the 
scaffold. “I am tired of my accursed trade,” Mitchell 
wrote to Keith, the envoy at St. Petersburg. 

To Bute’s surprise, Frederick accepted the withdrawal 
of the subsidies with a certain equanimity; the demand 
that he should rush head over heels (@ l’hurlu-burlu) into 
a peace he declared impossible of fulfilment. “The Eng- 
lish thought,” he wrote later, “that money did everything 
and that there was no money except in England.” But 
he never forgave this desertion; one of his favorite horses, — 
which he had named'after Bute, was condemned to haul 
wood with base mules. When England’s war with her 
American colonies broke out, all Frederick’s sympathies 
were with the latter; and on the Hessian soldiers who were 
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sold to fight across the water he placed the same tax, when 
they crossed. his domains, as on cattle going to slaughter, 

Frederick was kept from despair and, so far as human 
judgment reaches, from utter ruin, by events which were 
occurring simultaneously in Russia. His old, indefatiga- 
ble enemy, Elizabeth, died on ‘January 5, 1762; and was 
succeeded by her Holstein nephew, Peter ITI., who had 
always cherished a romantic attachment for Frederick. 
In the very night after the Czarina’s decease, couriers were 
sent off to the army, bidding it advance no farther into 
Prussian territory and to refrain from all hostilities; 
within a week, a secret messenger had been despatched to 
Frederick himself, assuring him of the new Czar’s firm 
friendship. The Prussian king answered by freeing 
Peter’s little German principality of Zerbst from all levies 
and imposts, and by returning all the Russian prisoners 
of war. In the month of May, a formal peace was signed 
at St. Petersburg; and the event was celebrated with the 
utmost rejoicing in every city of the Mark. “Heaven 
still stands by us,” wrote Frederick to Ferdinand of 

.Brunswick, “and everything will turn out well.” He 
had grown as tired of this struggle, as tired of life, to 
use his own favorite simile, as the Wandering Jew him- 
self; but now the end was in sight. The peace with 
Russia was followed by one with Sweden, with which 
power, indeed, Frederick said contemptuously that he 
was scarcely aware of having been at war: one of his gen- 
erals, Belling, had had a little trouble with these Swedes, 
but would probably settle it by himself. 

Peter III.’s enthusiastic demonstrations of friendship 
went so far, that he had himself chosen colonel of a Prussian 
regiment, and that he alsosent Ozernitscheff back with eigh- 
teen thousand men to fight on the side of this former enemy. 
The Russian general joined Frederick when the latter was 
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preparing to fight a battle for the rescue of Schweidnitz; 
but the brave Prussian king was none the less destined to 
finish this war without the aid of foreign troops. Just as 
the attack was about to commence against the Austrians, 
who were posted on the heights of Burkersdorf, news came 
that Peter III. had been deposed by Catherine IJ., who, 
though willing to ratify the recent peace, was not minded 
to shed the blood of her Russians in an indifferent cause. 
So much was gained by Frederick, that Czernitscheff agreed 
to keep secret from the Austrians the order for his recall; 
his soldiers, though lay figures in the battle of Burkers- 
dorf, helped greatly to decide the day in favor of the 
Prussians. . 

The long struggle of years was ending where it had 
begun, as a stern duel between Austria and Prussia. 
George III. of England, in November, 1762, closed the 
treaty of Fontainebleau with France on the understanding 
that each power should abandon its former ally. 

But how could even a Maria Theresa hope to compete, 
alone, with an enemy whom she had failed to crush when 
in bond with nearly the whole continent of Europe? She 
offered to accept the mediation of the electoral prince of 
Saxony; and, when Frederick refused, sent her own envoy 
direct to the castle of Hubertsburg with directions to 
agree to a peace on the basis of a return to the condition 
of things before the war—a solution of the difficulties 
which Frederick himself had proposed. Yet, even then, 
the negotiations, which were conducted on the Prussian 
side by the minister, Hertzberg, occupied a full seven 
weeks, many of the questions raised being merely inci- 
dental. The Viennese envoy insisted, for instance, that 
in both copies of the treaty the name of Maria Theresa 
should come first; and negotiations had to cease until 
word came from Frederick that the matter was wholly 
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indifferent to him. The peace was signed on the Lith of 
February, 1768, a status quo in every particular. 

This, then, was the end of the great struggle that had 
cost a million lives and loaded every state of Europe, save 
Prussia, with such a national debt as they have never yet 
been able to liquidate. Unlike the majority of peace 
treaties, it seemed to satisfy every one; although the un- 
doubted victor was Frederick, who retained Silesia, after 
having warded off from the Prussian state an almost cer- 
tain destruction. ‘The English envoy, Mitchell, immedi- 
ately on the receipt of the news, wrote to the Prussian 
king that he had long considered him the first of warriors, 
but must now admire him as the most able negotiator that 
had ever lived. 
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CHAPTER V 


FREDERICK THE GREAT IN TIME OF PEACH 


Lirerarurn : Koser has excellent chapters on various phases of Fred- 
erick’s reign. See also the learmmed biography by Preuss, Reimann, 
Neuere Geschichte des preussischen Staates, deals exhaustively with the 
period from 1768 on. Dohm’s Denkwurdigketen aie an interesting 
treatment of the last twenty-five years of the eighteenth century, by a 
contemporary. Tuttle is at his best when treating of Frederick in time 
of peace, Oncken’s Friedrich der Grosse is not remarkable for any 
merits. See also Pierson and Eberty. Some of Schmoller'’s excellent 
studies melude Frederick’s time. 


If the happenings in Prussia occupy considerable space 
in our pages, it is not merely because these matters are 
intrinsically of great interest, but also because that state 
was now actually assuming the leadership in Germany. 
When once an elector of the empire, in a seven years’ 
struggle, had succeeded in defeating, not merely the house 
of Austria, with four times the territory and six times the 
population, but, at the same time, the might of Russia and 
France combined, — not to speak of the whole of the rest 
of Germany, — there was no doubt as to where lay the 
centre of national gravity. Frederick the Great is looked 
upon to-day, not as the special hero of the Prussians, but 
as the hero of the whole German people. His portrait was 
hung in the huts of peasants all over the land, and was sold 
in so many impressions that at this day contemporary 
copies can be obtained in the print shops for a mere song. 

In person, Frederick was a typical German, fair-haired 
and with blue eyes of wonderful brilliancy — we are told 
by one who saw him often, that none of the portraits could 


do justice to those eyes. In stature he was very short, 
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measuring not more than five feet five. In his personal 
appearance, as well as in all his habits and ways of 
thought, he changed greatly in the course of the Seven 
Years’ War; one has only to look at the engraving by 
Wille, taken in the year of his accession, and to compare 
it with one of the later ones, like that of Bartolozzi, to 
appreciate the difference. In the one the features are 
well rounded, handsome, radiant, and rather pleasantly 
arrogant; in the other they are grim, determined, foxy, 
and deeply lined with care. He writes himself in one of 
his letters about those wrinkles and their cause, and we 
can trace the change in other ways. No more striking 
contrast can be imagined than that which appears in the 
whole tone of his correspondence. “My youth, the fire 
of passion, the longing for fame,” he writes to Jondan, in 
1740, “yes, to be frank, curiosity and, in the last instance, 
a secret instinct, have driven me from my quiet rest; and 
the wish to gee my name in the news-leaves and in history 
has led me astray. Come to me here, philosophy main- 
tains its rights, and I assure you I would think only of 
peace and quiet had I not this accursed desire for fame.” 
“Yes, experience is a fine thing,” he wrote in 1762; “in 
my youth I was buoyant as a foal that springs around a 
meadow without a bridle, now I have grown as cautious 
as old Nestor. But move than that, Iam gray, furrowed 
with grief, bowed with bodily ills —~only fit, in short, to 
be thrown to the dogs.” 

The price of this king’s victories had indeed been a ter- 
rible one to pay. ,No language can do justice to the stead- 
fastness with which he had met every kind of onslaught; 
but the man within was filled with thoughts of bitterness 
and despair. “Death is sweet in comparison to sucha 
life,” he wrote in 1760, “. .. Never will I outlive the 
moment that obliges me to sign a disadvantageous peace. 
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...» Ihave lost all my friends and my dearest relations ; 
my unhappiness has reached the limits of possibility; I 
have nothing left for which to hope.” 

As early as 1758, he had written that he had lost every- 
thing he loved and honored in the world. It would be 
hard to equal in bitterness and cynicism the terms in 
which he speaks of his prospects in 1761: “Next year, too, 
I shall have to go on rope-dancing and making dangerous 
bounds whenever it pleases their very apostolic, very 
Christian, and very Muscovitic majesties to call, ‘Jump, 
Marquis!’ ... Ah, how hard-hearied men are! They 
say to me, ‘You have friends.’ Yes, fine friends, who 
cross their arms and tell me, ‘We really wish you all suc- 
cess!’ —‘But I am drowning; throw me a rope!’ —‘Oh, 
no, you will not drown.’ —‘Yes, I must sink the next 
moment.’ —‘Oh, we hope the contrary. But if it should 
happen, be convinced that we shall place a fine inscription 
on your tomb!’” Shortly before the end of the war he 
wrote to Frau von Camas, “You speak of the death of 
poorF.... Ah, dear Mamma, for six years now it is 
no longer the dead, but the living I bemoan.” ; 

Beyond a doubt, the halcyon days of Frederick’s life 
fell in the period between the Peace of Breslau, in 17465, 
and the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, in 1756. It 
is true that his marriage had turned out fully as unhappily 
as he had prophesied. He had declared, at the time, that 
he would put away his Brunswick bride on the day of his 
coronation ; but there was no formal proceeding of the kind. 
There had been a period, indeed, when, at Rheinsberg, they 
had lived together quite happily. When he first went off 
to the Silesian wars he wrote to her, if not warmly, at least 
in a friendly strain; he counts on the pleasure, he de- 
clares, of seeing her again after the peace. But he gradu- 
ally grows colder and colder; and when her brother dies 
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he waits a long time before sending her a word of regret. 
heir relations were at last established on the most distant 
and formal of footings. Frederick always insisted, indeed, 
that she should receive to the full the honors due to a 
queen; and her court, at Berlin in the winter and at Schén- 
hausen in the summer, was the centre of considerable 
activity. Ambassadors were punctilious in paying their 
respects; her birthday was a brilliant festival; while 
parades and other expressions of rejoicing were inaugu- 
rated in her honor. The king made her formal visits at 
long intervals; but to Potsdam, where he resided for half 
the year, she might never come — not even when her hus- 
band was desperately ill. It is doubtful if she ever even 
laid eyes on Frederick’s exquisite little palace of Sans 
Souci. Once when her brother Ferdinand came to Berlin 
and Frederick was absent in the wars, the latter wrote to 
Ferdinand that he would be pleased to have him visit the 
palace, and, if the queen should choose 1o accompany him, 
everything would be ready for her reception. But Eliza- 
beth Christine proudly refused. She would not choose the 
time of her husband ’s absence to visit his abode. 
Frederick was right when he said, at the time of his 
marriage, “There will be one more unhappy princess in 
the world.” Elizabeth Christine would have liked noth- 
ing better than to be a faithful, loving, and devoted wife, 
She repeatedly declared that she was ready to die for the 
king, and she waited in hope and expectation that time 
might bring achange. Once, when she knew that he was 
coming to Berlin, she rose from a bed of sickness, declar- 
ing that, living or dead, she must he there to receive him 
on his arrival. Yet all this devotion and humilit; never 
softened the heart of the man who was its object. Fred- 
erick bad once said of his intended bride, “Let her be ag 
frivolous as she pleases, only not simple;” perhaps all 
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this affection bordered on simplicity. Yet there were 
other, worse qualities, such as a proneness to suspicion, 
a moodiness of temper, a certain discontent. At all 
events, Frederick thoroughly detested her. Once, when 
he had arranged a little journey and a festival for his 
mother, Elizabeth Christine sent word through her hiother 
that she would like to take part; but Frederick refused, 
on the ground that she was a simpering marplot and would 
spoil the whole occasion. 

Thus it came about that Sans Souci was scarcely ever 


. graced by the presence of ‘a woman. With his sister 


Wilhelmine, Frederick had quarrelled at the time of the 
election, as emperor, of Maria Theresa’s husband. The 
Margrayine of Baireuth had not been able to refrain from 
paying her respects to the new empress and from taking 
part in the Frankfort gayeties. But the breach had been 
healed and Wilhelmine for a time had been her brother’s 
guest at Potsdam. Her death, on the night of the battle 
of Hochkirch, was one of the most terrible blows of these 
terrible times. 

Frederick found consolation for the lack of a normal 
household in his dumb beasts and in his literary men. 
To his dogs he was perfectly devoted; they were allowed 
the utmost liberty, were fondly inquired after when the 
king was absent, and were finally buried in the tomb he 
had intended for himself. With his horses it was the 
same; some of them were allowed to roam about at will, 
and one, the famous Condé, was even invited into the 
hall of Sans Souci, where, according to tradition at least, 
he wrought havoc to the pavement with his heavy feet. 
The broken tile was long shown to visitors, until, in 
common with the chair-cover torn by the dogs, it was 
xepaired by the present ruler. 

One of the first acts of Frederick’s reign had been to 
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issue invitations to foreign celebrities to come and grace 
his court. Many, like Vaucanson and Gresset, had been 
obliged to refuse, but Maupertuis—at the height of his 
fame as Arctic explorer and discoverer of the flattening of 
the poles of the earth —had accepted the presidency of the 
Berlin academy. Many of the newcomers received sti- 
pends, and had, therefore, 10 be at the king’s beck and eall. 
A constant guest for a time was the Scotchman, James 
Keith, who had been a genera] in the Russian service and 
was now made Prussian marshal. He writes to his brother, 
jn 1747: “I enjoy here the distinction of eating with him 
[the king] almost every atternoon and evening. He has 
more intelligence and wit than I can describe, and speaks, 
with thoroughness and technical knowledge, about the 
most valied matters. He has surrounded himself with 
men whom he treats perfectly informally, almost like 
friends, yet there is no favorite.” Keith praises the king’s 
habitual politeness, but finds him somewhat inscrutable. 

In this familiar circle Frederick passed merry evenings, 
playing the flute and reading aloud his own odes, satires, 
and epistles. The want of restraint, however, was not 
allowed to turn into license — once Voltaire was roundly’ 
snubbed, but wittily turned it off with a “Silence, gen- 
tlemen; the king of Prussia has just come in.” Fred- 
erick’s confidence in these friends went so far, that he had 
twelve copies struck off for their benefit, by his own se- 
cret press, of a somewhat scandalous production, entitled 
Works of the Philosopher of Sans Souct, which ridiculed 
the church and caricatured half the crowned heads of 
Europe. Voltaire’s criticism was, that the king had 
worked too fast to have created a real work of art; that 
while he, Voltaire. was trying to better some fifty old 
lines Frederick had composed four or five hundred new 
ones. 
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Frederick’s first meeting with the great French poet, 
wit, and historian had been in the year of his accession, 
although letters had previously been interchanged. The 
young king had written that he could neither live happily 
nor die quietly until he should have embraced this friend ; 
while Voltaire had answered: “Simeon shall behold his 
salvation; the French are Prussians one and all; my heart 
proclaims to me that the hour is nigh when, from the lips 
of the crowned Apollo, I shall hear speeches which would 
have been admired by the wise men of old.” It would 
have been hard for even a crowned Apollo to continue on 
such a level, and it is no wonder that there was disap- 
pointment on both sides at the first interview. Frederick 
was suffering from a violent fever, yet, as he wrote him- 
self afterward, “with people of that stamp one has no 
right to be ill.” Voltaire was fatigued from his journey, 
—the meeting took place in Cleves, —he had expected 
more magnificence, and he adopted an unpleasant tone. 
Yet his Mahomet, which he read aloud, pleased the king 
greatly; it seemed to him scintillating with ideas. 

Voltaire was invited to Rheinsberg, where the two 


‘made verses, feasted, gambled, and danced together; yet 


here, too, there was a slight trail of the serpent over the 
whole. A witticism at the expense of his dead father 
was taken very ill by the king; Frederick gained the 
impression that his guest was collecting material with 
which to make the Berliners ridiculous; lastly, the bill 
for travelling expenses, three thousand thalers, seemed 
exorbitant, —a good deal to pay for a court fool, wrote 
Frederick in wrath. But, worst of all, the man of letters 
had agreed to play the political spy for the French king; 
though to worm a secret from this young Hohenzollern 
was more even than a Voltaire could accomplish. 

In spite of all this, we see Voltaire frequently receiv- 
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ing and refusing invitations to the Prussian court, — the 
secret of the refusal being, however, that the “divine 
Emily,” the Marquise du Chatelet, had not been invited 
to accompany her famous adorer. Toa hint in that direc- 
tion Frederigk had answered, that two such divinities 
would dazzle his eyes out. He had once sarcastically re- 
marked of this woman’s literary efforts, that she always 
started to write, the moment she began her studies; and 
that her friends should advise her to educate her son and 
not the world. 

But in 1749 Emily died in childbirth; Voltaire’s posi- 
tion as regarded the French court was not all that he could 
have wished, and, after some hesitation, he accepted Fred- 
evick’s renewed offer. The latter was too shrewd not to 
know by this time with what kind of a man he had to 
deal; in a letter he calls Voltaire an ape who deserves 
to be chased from the temple of the Muses. But he longed 
to have this acknowledged master of the French language 
correct his own verses. “I need his French,” he, wrote; 
“why should I trouble about his morals?”’ Moreover, he 
really worshipped Voltaire’s genius, which, he was sure, 
would prove immortal. He burned to be able to catch from 
his very lips the words that must seem so much colder 
when transferred to paper. 

At a hint concerning the travelling expenses, Frederick 
sent a poem to announce that a golden shower was about 
to descend upon his Danaé; and was told in return that 
this special, antiquated Danaé loved her Jupiter and not 
his gold. All the same, the travelling expenses were 
reckoned at four thousand thalers, and a salary accepted 
of five thousand more—besides board and lodging, and the 
ordre mour le merite. Further advantages — not to speak 
of the joy of living in such a lovely jewelled nest as 
Sans Souci — were the king’s delight in prose and poetry; 
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his friendly attentions, “which were enough to turn one’s 
head; and the perfect freedom of intercourse. ‘ “I am so 
presumptuous as to think,” Voltaire exclaims, “that 
nature created, me for him.” “I forget,” he goes on, “that 


_ he is the ruler of half Germany and that the other half 


trembles at his name; that he has won five battles and is 
the greatest general in Europe. ... The philosopher 
has reconciled me to the monarch.” 


“Tl est grand rot tout le matin, 
Aprés diner grand éertvain ; 
Tout le jour philosophe humain 
Et le soir convive divin.” 


Others received Voltaire well beside the king. As he 
walked to the royal box on the occasion of a great run- 
ning at the ring, held in the square before the Berlin 
castle, the Frenchman could hear the murmurs of admira- 
tion, and his own name passing from lip to lip. Well 
might he write home that he seemed to have reached port 
after thirty years of storm. That this idyllic state of 
things did not continue longer was the poet’s own fault. 
He was like a kangaroo (the simile was Frederick’s): 
there was no knowing where his next leap might land 
him. One of his escapades was to employ the pawnbroker 
Hirschel to buy up bills in Saxony against the Saxon 
exchequer — the Peace of Breslau having provided that, 
when owned by Prussians, these notes must be honored in 
full. To make the affair still more scandalous, there fol- 
lowed a Jawsuit with Hirschel, in the course of which 
Voltaire was generally believed to have falsified records, 
and to have substituted paste for real diamonds left with 
him as security. “Voltaire is outswindling the Jews,” 
wrote Frederick, and bade him have no more dealings of 
the kind “either with the Old or the New Testament.” If 
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he is to continue at Sans Souci he must control his passions 
and live move like a philosopher. 

The jealousies of the coterie of learned men made 
matters more than lively at the Prussian court. Voltaire 
had procured the banishment of a certain D’Arnand, 
whose only apparent crime was, that Frederick had saluted 
him, in a poem, as the rising sun that was to take the 
place of the waning Apollo of France. The scientist La 
Mettrie caused that same waning Apollo moments of the 
bitterest anguish, by declaring that the king had com- 
pared him to an orange, which, in another year, he would 
squeeze dry and throw away. Voltaire comes back to the 
matter again and again; be broods over it, he writes about 
it; and, when La Mettrie unexpectedly dies, his one grief 
is, that now the truth about the orange will never be fully 
known. 

The crisis was brought about by a quarrel between 
Maupertuis and one Kénig, in which Voltaire was the 
violent partisan of the latter. Kénig maintained that 
one of the vaunted discoveries of the scientist —it gon- 
cerned the minimum of force— was one that the great 
Leibnitz had written about, only to show its hollowness. 
His authority, he said, was a private letter of Leibnitz; 
which, however, though it really did exist, he was unable 
to produce when called upon, and was, accordingly, ex- 
pelled from the academy. Voltaire upheld him with fiery 
enthusiasm and perpetrated a number of scurrilous satires 
against the “globe-flattener,” Maupertuis, which culmi- 
nated in the famous Diatribe du docteur Ahakia. 

Furious at having one-half of his intellectual household 
thus arrayed against the other to the delight of the outer 
world, Frederick ordered the edition of Dr. Akakia sup- 
pressed; and when another appeared in Dresden, com- 
manded that the volume should be burnt by the commor 
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hangman in front of the door of its author. This was too 
much even for the small-souled Frenchman, and Voltaire 
tendered: the resignation of all his dignities. The king 
finally let him go, but requested him to leave behind that 
pledge of a former intimacy, the Guures du Philosophe de 
Sans Souci. Whether by accident or by design the order 
was not obeyed; and Frederick, just starting off for Hast 
Prussia, ordered his representative in Frankfort to seize 
the favored son of the Muses, and take the book from his 
baggage. The order was too literally obeyed. The volume 
was among the effects that Voltaire had left behind him 
in Leipzig; it was weeks before it could be procured, and 
even then the poet was held still longer on a charge of 
attempt at flight. A trying ordeal indeed for a fiery char- 
acter like Voltaire! All his pent-up bitterness finally 
found vent in the Vie privée du roi de Prusse, a writing 
well designated as “one of the most malignant and men- 
dacious, yet one of the most deadly, satires in the whole 
range of literature.” 

That Frederick, in spite of such episodes, found time 
and inclination to attend to his own musical and literary 
labors argues well for his powers of concentration. He had 
learned to play the flute under the famous Quantz; a part. 
of his morning was regularly devoted to practising, and 
nearly every evening he played in concert. He has left 
behind him 121 flute sonatas of his own composition, 
beside a number of military marches, which are so tuneful 
as immediately to atiract attention when played by mod- 
ern bands. Besides this, Frederick’s literary works of 
different kinds fill twenty large printed volumes. His 
Histoire de mon temps, written, like all his other produc- 
tions, in French, is considered the most remarkable pro- 
duction of its kind since Casar wrote his commentaries. It 
is partisan, of course; from first to last Frederick is writing 
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a sort of glorification of himself, his house, and his work. 
But, apart from this, Frederick writes as only a chief 
participant ever can write, and tells us much that could 
never otherwise have become known. Within his general 
limits, he is just, fair, flank, and outspoken. 

Nor must it be imagined that these matters took up 
even the principal part of the time of this most indefati- 
gable of all monarchs. By rising at three and four o’clock, 
he was able to tiansact the current affairs of a great and 
important state and to receive each day a number of humble 
petitioners, whose cases were almost always disposed of 
within the twenty-four hours. ‘You are correct,” he 
writes to Jordan in 1742, “in thinking that I work hard; 
I do it to live, for nothing is more like death than idle- 
ness.” “The people are not there for the sake of the 
rulers, but the rulers for the sake of the people,” he writes 
in one of his essays; nor was ita figure of speech when he 
declared that the king was merely the first servant of the 
state. He objected at all times to being placed on a 
higher plane, and caused the prayer for himself in the 
church service, which asked favor for “his Majesty,” to 
be changed to: “O Lord, we commend to Thee, Thy 
servant our king.” 

This man was the very incorporation of the German 
“Pficht.” ‘Among the effects of one of his cabinet coun- 
cillors, and only for the years 1746 to 1752, there were 
found some twelve thousand royal decisions. The posi- 
tion of these councillors, as may be imagined, was no 
sinecure; obliged to appear at five and six in the morning, 
they remained standing until the last bit of business was 
transacted. One of them fell down dead in this fatiguing 
exercise of his duties. Ministers, councillors, and officials 
of all kinds were, to a large extent, automatons, and were 
often treated and scolded like children. “You are all of 
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you first-rate cheats, and not worth your bread,” Frederick 
writes to a board of magistrates. “You ought to be driven 
out; just wait till I get to Prussia!” He calls his gen- 
eral directory impertinent, corrupt, ignorant, even out and 
out canaille; he threatens to cut off Podewils’s head. An 
official who wished for leave of absence in order to go to 
a watering-place, is told that he is a fool to throw away 
his money. 

When it so pleased him Frederick transacted the most 
important business —issued manifestoes or treated con- 
cerning war and peace —without consulting or even 
informing his ministers. It was paternal government 
carried to its utmost lengths; every official knew that at 
any moment the king’s sharp glance might be prying into 
his affairs and detecting the weak points of his adminis- 
tration. There was no mere routine work about it, for 
Frederick was a born reformer, never contented with ex- 
isting conditions. His activity extended in all directions 
—to criminal and civil justice, to the army, to the finances, 
to the betterment of social conditions, to the improvement 
of agriculture and trade. 

But four days had elapsed after his father’s death, 
before he had issued an edict to his judges that torture 
was no longer to be employed in criminal investigations 
~—— though, strangely enough, he considered if more salu- 
tary for the people not to know of the change. Judges 
were instructed, always to weigh the question as to 
whether this form of proof should be resorted to, but 
always to decide in the negative. Frederick abolished, 
too, the barbarous custom by which women convicted of 
slaying their offspring were to be drowned in leather‘ 
sacks of their own sewing. Certain arbitrary hindrances 
to marriage were also to be laid aside. At the same time: 
religious toleration was enjoined in the strictest terms: 
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“Tf Turks and heathen should come to populate the land, 
we would build them mosques and churches;” and again, 
“All religions must be tolerated . . . here every one shall 
get to heaven in his own fashion!” Gathelias were told that 
they could build their churches “as high as they pledsed 
and with as many towers and bells.” Yet, in practice, 
against the Jews Frederick made an exception: not because 
of their beliefs, but because of qualities that he considered 
inherent in the race. Each head of a family was obliged to 
have a written permit to live in his district, and a given total 
was never to be exceeded. The poor wretches were pushed. 
about, expelled from this or that locality, encouraged 
where it was tlfought they might prove useful, and bur- 
dened with a number of galling conditions. Each new 
settler was made to buy a certain amount of porcelain 
from the royal manufactory; nor might he use his own 
judgment, but must needs take what was allotted to him, 
and at a fixed price. Even then, he might not enjoy his 
own purchase, but was bound to send it out of the country. 
In the matter of civil lawsuits Frederick employed the Reform in 
learned Coccei to make a clean sweep of abuses that had ‘vp 
turned the Prussian courts into a perfect Augean stable. ~ 
Barristers, advocates, and notaries had been fattening on 
the fees of cases that had been allowed 1o diag along for 
ten, twenty, yes, for two hundred years. The acts ina 
dispute concerning one little village boundary filled 
seventy folio yolumes. Coccei was sent from town to 
town and- from district to district, and in Pomerania 
alone, in the course of eight months, had settled some 
twenty-four hundred old cases. No case in future was to 
accupy, at the utmost, more than one year. ; 
Unlike his father, Frederick made it a rule not to in- 
terfere with sentences passed by the regular courts; he 
had once declared that no one was to dbey him should he 
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take such liberties with the law. He was rather pleased 
when a man, whose mill adjoined Sans Souci and who had 
refused to sell at the king’s price, told him to his face, in 
auswer to his half threat of dispossession, that there were 
courts of justice in Berlin. But in one famous case, — 
that of the miller Arnold, — Frederick, suspecting that 
a bench of aristocratic judges were denying justice to a 
poor man, threw himself heart and soul into the cause 
and constituted himself supreme judge. The judges 
of the New Mark, by whom the case had first been 
decided, were told that they were not worth a charge of 
powder and that they might all go to the devil. When 
the Berlin court rendered a similar decision, the grand 
chancellor and three of his associates were summoned to 
the palace, where they found themselves in the path of a 
cyclone. How in the world, thundered the king, could a 
miller earn his living if the water was shut off from his 
mill? When the canaille, as he called them, tried to 
explain that no possible injury had been done to Arnold, 
they were told to hold their tongues; while the grand 
chancellor was suddenly dismissed from the office he had 
held for years with a curt “Get out! Your place has been 
given to another.” Cruel indignities were then inflicted 
on all concerned. 

In all this Frederick was absolutely and entirely in the 
wrong, although he would never publicly acknowledge it. 
That was his way; it would be bad for the people to think 
him capable of error. But in private he wrote, “I have 
been too hasty — curse the fellow!” 

Healing the | The country benefited indirectly from the incident from 
wounds of the fact that the expelled chancellor’s successor was that 
Carmer who codified the Prussian common law, giving it 
the form it was to retain until the introduction of the 
German common law in the year1900. This matter, as well 
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as Frederick’s other endeavors for the good of his people, 
had been sadly interrupted by the Seven Years’ War. 
The country had been at the mercy of invading armies; 
anarchy had taken the place of order; whole cities had been 
plundered and burned. Frederick himself reckoned. that 
thirteen thousand houses had vanished without leaving a 
trace. He likens his land to a man covered with wounds 
and exhausted from loss of blood. The condition of the 
people was indeed appalling—how appalling may be 
gathered from the fact that in the city of Berlin, which 
had scarcely been touched by the enemy, one-third of the 
inhabitants were forced to live on the charity of the 
rest. 

But paternal government has its advantages; never did 
any man more thoroughly accept his responsibilities than 
did Frederick at this crisis. He set himself the definite 
task of freeing his country, within two years, from every 
trace of the war; even before he reéntered his capital, 
after an absence of six years, he had made arrangements 
for the provinces through which he passed. With an izxon 
determination never to cease fighting until an advanta- 
geous peace should have been secured, he had made himself 
entirely ready for a new campaign, and had in hand a fund 
of 20,000,000 thalers, besides thousands of horses, and, 
stores of provisions and grain. -Right and left, now, he 
distributed this wealth —never rashly, never thought- 
lessly, but always after the most searching inquiry into 
the nature of the needs. “I must look through and cor- 
rect still more accounts,” he writes to his brother in July, 
1768. “... It has been going on like this without 
interruption for four months. ... I have also to pro- 
vide Berlin with wood for the coming winter.” In Sile- 
sia, where the ravages of war had been most constant, he 
freed the people from their taxes for six months, rebuilt 
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8000 houses, and gave 17,000 horses for agriculture, 
besidés an immense amount of grain for seed. Appli- 
cants who seemed to Frederick undeserving went empty 
away. “I won’t give the low-lived rabble a groschen,” he 
said of the burghers of Potsdam; and to a landiath who 
wanted compensation for personal losses: “At the day of 
judgment each man will regain what he has been deprived 
of in this life.” One of his most salutary acts was to dis- 
miss to their homes some 80,000 soldiers, that they might 
aid in the cultivation of the fields. 

The most arbitrary, and perhaps the most characteristic, 
of Frederick’s measures at this time, was his treatment of 
the currency and of the obligations of the state toward its 
creditors. His strategy in this respect was as brilliant, 
and involved as much immediate suffering, as in the case 
of any of his battles. It is surely an all but incredible 
record for Prussia to have emerged from this unequal war 
practically freed from debt; at the very darkest hour the 
taxes had not been raised, no loan negotiated. Yet almost 
as’ incredible were the means that had been employed to 
achieve this end. ‘The war fund left by Frederick Will- 
iam I., the English subsidies, even the heavy contribu- 
tions levied on the conquered lands and provinces, had 


not nearly sufficed for the never ending outlays; the re- 


mainder had to be raised by holding back the salaries of the 
civil officials and paying them in promissory notes, and 
by inflating and adulterating the coinage to the last 
degree. And when the moment for redemption came thé 
doors were closed. Simple edicts restored the coinage to 
its normal basis; the promissory notes we1e paid in the 
old currency; but that currency itself was redeemed at but 
one-fifth of its face value. The hard-worked servants of 
the state were those on whom the heaviest burden fell. It 
was cruel and unjust, a practical declaration of bankruptcy ; 
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yet Prussia stood thereby at an immense advantage oven 
her debt-laden rivals. 

To bettering the general conditions of his lands Fred- 
erick now bent every energy. Those gay suppers in Sans 
Souci had ceased forever; it was even noticed that the 
king showed less care for the neatness of his person. His 
head was full of plans for draining and settling new lands, 
and for furthering agriculture and commerce. The num- 
ber of colonists that were induced to come to Prussia 
during his reign has been carefully estimated at nearly 
800,000; 900 new villages were founded. Add to this, 
that the arniy contained some 80,000 to 90,000 foreigneis, 
many of whom remained permanently in the land. This 
so-called colonization was carried on with the utmost sys- 
tem and regularity. Frederick followed every rise of 
taxes, every national calamity that occurred in neighbor- 
ing lands; when the town of Grossenhain burnt down, his 
agents were sent to the spot to lead the sufferers io the 
land of promise. The underlying idea of all this was, that 
Prussia must be made to produce at home all, and more 
than all, that the people needed; if artisans of a certain 
kind were wanting search was made for them far and wide, 
Butter-makers from Holland were in great demand, as were 
also persons who had had experience with the manufacture 
of silk. 

This latter industry, the most exotic that Prussians had 
ever undertaken, was actually made to flourish; although 
but one-sixth of the raw material could be grown in the 
land itself. Frederick tiied to make ita part of the occu- 
pation of preachers and sextons, in their cemeteries, and 
schoolmasters, in their yards, to grow mulberry trees for 
the cultivation of the worm; and he issued comprehensive 
edicts on the subject. It would be so simple, he declared, 
if only the wives and children would look after the cocoons. 
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In spite of the rivalry of France, where climate and the 
price of labor were far more favorable, it was calculated 
that, in 1796, no less than 12,000 Prussians were engaged 
in the manufacture of silk. Colonists were paid so much 
for every loom they set up, and were protected, besides, 
by heavy duties placed on foreign importations. Fred- 
erick considered every penny that went out of the land 
as wasted. “If aman has a purse of five score ducats,” 
he wrote, “and draws one out every twenty-four hours, 
without putting anything back,— at the end of a hundred 
days he will have nothing left.” 

The greatest privileges and inducements, indeed, were 
offered to all these newcomers, Frederick expending on 
them directly some 25,000,000 thalers. A part of the 
travelling expenses, proportioned to the distance and to 
the size of the families, was-regularly paid; aid in the 
shape of building materials, or even of money, was fur- 
nished; while exemptions were granted from customs 
duties, from state and communal taxes, and from liability 
to military service. The farmer received his cattle, his 
seed, and his tools; the manufacturer was encouraged to 
start new industries. 

On the fertile land along the Oder, which was reclaimed 
by draining and by building dams, some 1200 families 
were established, “I have won a province,” Frederick 
exclaimed as he gazed on the 225,000 acres that were thus 
rescued from the waters. Along the Warthe, the Vistula, 
and the Netze operations were undertaken on the same 
gigantic scale; and it may be roughly estimated that, in 
all, from 1500 to 2000 square miles were thus recovered. 

The desire to protect home industries and to cut off 
every chance of competition from foreign markets, led 
Frederick into passing the most unpopular measures of 
his whole reign. Heavy duties were placed upon almost 
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‘every.article, and the pettiest means resorted to in order to 
‘prevent smuggling. People were stopped, not only at the 

city gates, but also in the streets; their houses were 

entered at will and every corner searched; while the bur- 
’ den of proving that the goods were not contraband rested 
with the owners. Moreover, when the duties, although 
levied on some 8000 articles, failed to produce the expected 
revenue, Frederick chanced on the evil idea of putting 
the direction of the whole matter into the hands of a board 
of Frenchmen. With a horde of subordinates, they fell 
upon the land; in addition to their salaries they were. to 
have five per cent of all profits which should exceed the 
estimates of 1765 and 1766. Their official title was, 
administration générale des aceises et péages, and they un- 
folded: a system of espionage which was perfectly odious 
to the Germans. Coffee was one of the articles most gen- 
., erally used and most frequently smuggled: Frederick, in 
his paternal fashion, told his subjects that it was not good 
. for them to drink it; that he himself had been raised on 
beer soup; that if they would persist he should feel obliged 
to impose a duty of 250 percent. In order more absolutely 
to control its use, it was decreed that no one should burn 
it or grind it at home, but only in the royal mills; where, 
as a matter of fact, it was sold at treble its worth. Regu- 
larly appointed “coffee-smellers’”’ went from house to 
house, to see that the command was obeyed. Nor did the 
new system help matters in the least: as nearly as we caD 
estimate, two-thirds of the coffee used in Prussia was 
brought in by unlawful means; and disorders of every 
kind resulted, culminating in violence and murder. 

Only the boundless love and devotion the people felt for 
the person of their “Fritz” prevented more serious out- 
breaks. Once, on an afternoon drive, he came upon an 
excited crowd grouped around a caricature of himself 
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in which he was represented as holding a can of coffee on 
his knee. Stopping his horses he bade them lower the 
picture that it might be the better seen--whereat the 
scowls melted into rapturous approval. 

Frederick would not have been a Hohenzollern had not 
the army, in the ultimate instance, been his chief care. 
Like his father, he managed everything about it in person, 
himself training and drilling the troops that he led to 
battle; he caused minute reports to be drawn up, from 
which he learned the capacities and the special good and 
bad qualities of every regiment. Officers and soldiers alike 
were subjected to hard, serious work, and were given but 
small pay. Nor were there any regular pensions even for 
those whé had distinguished themselves, or been wounded, 
in the field. The king’s chief device was, to appoint his 
retired suballerns to positions as country schoolmasters, 
irrespectively, it would seem, of their qualifications. Here 
they would be sure, at least, of a beggarly pittance for the 
rest of their days. The common soldier, under this reign, 
was a mere part of the machine; and, being usually of poor 
stuff at the outset, had too often to be flogged into shape. 
The discipline was extraordinarily severe; running the 
gauntlet proved fatal in dozens of instances, and it was 
expressly made known that a certain amount of harshness 
was considered no discredit to an officer. It was the king’s 
wish that the rank and file should dread those in command 
more than they did the enemy. 

Frederick spared himself ag little as he did his men; 
during the mancuvres he would rise at two o’clock. 
Before the end of his reign he had increased the total of 
his soldiers to two bundred thousand, an enormous ratio 
to the small number of Prussia’s inhabitants. Going the 
rounds of his provinces every year, he inspected each sepa- 
rate regiment, introducing a number of reforms — such as 
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lightening the cavalry and infantry,— and providing a new 
trigger that enabled the men to shoot as often as six times 
in the minute. 

The officers of the Prussian army were almost exclu- 
sively nobles; they alone were supposed by the king to 
have a well-developed sense of honor. Frederick believed, 
and said openly, that on them depended the security of the 
state. All able-bodied nobles were, therefore, practically 
obliged to become officers; and there were times in the 
Seven Years’ War when, even then, there were not enough, 
Commoners were taken in, but were dismissed or degraded 
as soon as the war was over. ‘This sacred caste of men of 
high birth was to be fostered in every way. Frederick 
gave millions to pay their debts and prevent the alienation 
of their lands; he exempied them from the excise taxes 
and from the odious presence of the coffee-smellers. On 
the other hand, the noble was never to disgrace his rank 
by engaging in trade, nor might he marry out of his own 
sphere. Hussar officers were never to marry at all; while 
others had to beg permission, which was not always 
granted. The king did not wish, he said, to see a regular 
“weepy weep” every time the troops marched out to war. 
The observance of the difference in rank went so far that 
a noble might never acquire a farm or peasant estate; he 
alone was entitled to wear a feather in his cap; at public 
festivals his end of the room was barred off from the com- 
mon herd; while, at masquerades, he alone might wear 
the pink domino. 

The peasants, who formed the bulk of the army, were 
not exactly slaves; for they could not be arbitrarily bought 
and sold, except as a part of the lands on which they 
dwelt. But they still had to give to their lords a very 
large proportion of their tiie and of their produce; while 
the lords, in turn, had many ways of inflicting hardships 
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and punishments upon them. Their children were forced 
to be household servants for the term of five years, and 
without pay. Frederick recognized the existence of great 
evils in this regard, but tried in vain to remove them. A 
decree abolishing serfdom in Pomerania was rescinded be- 
cause of representations on the part of the nobles; and the 
matter remained in abeyance until the days of Baron Stein. 


Although the first half of Frederick’s reign was almost 
wholly warlike and the last half almost wholly peaceful, 
the amount of territory acquired in each was very nearly 
equal: fierce struggles against a world in arms had gained 
aud kept Silesia, while, eleven years later, a stretch of 
land of similar dimensions was won by purely diplomatic 
arts. By the first partition of Poland, in 1772, there came 
to the share of Prussia that portion of the land of the 
Teutonic Order which had fallen absolutely to its Slavic 
conqueror by the Treaty of Thorn, in 1466. This territory 
had been known by the name of West Prussia-~in con- 
tradistinction to East Prussia, which, though in feudal 
dependence to Poland, had yet remained the property of 
the order, and had eventually found its way into the hands 
of the Hohenzollerns. On the whole, it may be doubted 
whether, for Frederick the Great, West Prussia was not a 
more valuable acquisition than even Silesia. To be sure, 
the natural resources of the land were infinitely inferior, 
and the important towns of Danzig and Thorn were ex- 
cepted from the cession. But West Prussia had hitherto 
completely cut in two the possessions of the Hohenzollerns, 
which now stretched in an unbroken line from the borders 
of Hanover to the river Niemen. And the new lands 
along the rivers Netze and Vistula were capable of great 
improvement; for, when properly drained and protected, 
the soil was extremely fertile. 
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This division of parts of Poland by the mere right of ‘The Polish 
the strongest has been generally cried down as one of the 20bility. 
most iniquitous acts in history; a satiric artist of the 
time has drawn an apt picture of the poor Polish king 
tearing his hair, while Frederick, Catherine, and Joseph 
coldly point to the map of Europe, which they are cutting 
up to suit themselves. But it must be said, on the other 
side, that if ever a people had been proved incapable of 
self-government it was these Poles. Frederick was not 
exaggerating when he declared, on his first visit to these 
parts, that Canada was in a better state of cultivation, and 
that he had acquired “a piece of anarchy.” A nation of 
savages could not have acted more lawlessly or taken less 
heed to their own advantage than did the Poles. For 
more than a century the cruelest kind of civil warfare had 
been the order of the day; and even such national institu- 
tions as there were, could at any moment be put out of joint 
by the nie pos walam, or “berum veto, of a single noble in the 
Diet. One-fourteenth of the whole population belonged to 
the nobility, for all children inherited the title alike; and 
it was, furthermore, the custom to create new nobles en 
masse. After the relief of Vienna, in 1688, John Sobieski 
had conferred this distinction on the whole of his cavalry. 
These Szlachcicen, as they were called, held all the public 
offices, and ground down the lower classes — who often lived 
in earth huts and were little better than brutes. The busi- 
ness of ruling was ostensibly performed by an elected king 
and by a Diet of some two hundred members; but, year 
after year, there were bitter conflicts of interest, which 
not infrequently ended in the formation, all over Poland, 
of confederations for mutual aggression. Incredible as it 
may seem, it has been reckoned that, out of fifty-two diets 
held between the years 1652 and 1704, no less than forty- 
eight broke up in disorder. At the Diet of 1746, one party 
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refused to allow the signing of ‘the very laws it had just 
helped to pass, and, throughout one whole evening session, 
lasting several hours, blew out the candles every time they 
were brought in. 

No wonder Jean Jacques Rousseau could say of the 
Polish nation, “It is a body that has a stroke of apoplexy 
every time it moves.” JEiven the loyal primate, Lubienski, 
—in summoning to the election of 1764, — declares that the 
laws are disregarded, that commerce has ceased, that the 
boundaries are unprotected, and the tieasury empty. “In 
all history,” says his proclamation, “no example can be 
found of such disorders;” and again, “A kingdom so mis- 
erably constituted must of necessity either become the 
prey of an enemy or relapse in time into Tatar steppes.” 
King Stanislaus Lesczinsky had once written, “Our turn 
will surely come, and we shall be the prey of a great con- 
queror; perhaps the neighboring powers may decide to divide 
our territory.” It is evident that, whatever fate was to 
strike Poland, her condition could not have been changed 
for the worse; moreover, if an excuse is needed for Fred- 
erick the Great, it is to be found in the fact that Russia 
would have absorbed the whole had he refused to take his 
share, and that, by accepting this solution of a difficult 
problem, he averted a general European war. 

The Polish question had just become important at the 
time of the death of Augustus III., in 17638. Frederick, 
isolated, and estranged from all the other great powers, 
had determined to cultivate the friendship of Catherine IT., 
and aided her in bringing on the vacant Polish throne her 
former lover, Stanislaus Poniatowski. To him it was 
roundly intimated that he never could have become king 
by his own efforts, and that he would be expected to show 
his gratitude by subserviency to Russia. The utmost 
pressure had, indeed, been exercised upon the electors: 
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the Russians had camped before Warsaw and had sent 
bands of Cossacks at intervals to parade the streets; the 
primate, Lubienski, had been bribed by the gift of a splen- 
did piece of fur worth twenty-four thousand roubles and 
by the promise of eighty thousand more after the election. 
At Catherine’s request, Frederick had sent Prussian troops 
to Poland; and, on the news of the success of Poniatowski, 
he congratulated his allyin the most glowing terms. “God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light,” he wrote; 
“as far as the Ottoman Porte your Majesty forces from all 
a recognition of the excellency of your system. You 
speak, madame, and the world is silent before you.” 
Frederick might well express his admiration for Catherine, 
inasmuch as, in the treaty signed with himself shortly 
before the election, she had secured all the advantage for 
herself, —he promising to interfere in Poland for the sake 
of purely Russian interests. It had been hinted, indeed, 
even then, that in case of war he might hope for 
compensation. 

The Poles rushed blindly on to their own ruin. This 
forcible imposition of a king did not seem to greatly 
worry them, but they could not be brought to keep peace 
among themselyes. The main body of the people, fanatic 
and Jesuit-ridden to the last degree, would grant no con- 
cessions whatever to the so-called dissidents, — members 
of the orthodox Russian and of the Lutheran church. Not 
only might they hold no office, but they might not even 
partake of their own communion or bury the bodies of their 
own dead without first receiving permission of the Catholic 
authorities. Forbidden to build new churches, or even 
to repair the old ones, their schools, too, were shut up and 
their children lured into Catholic establishments; while, 
over the dying, the Jesuit priests hovered, trying to make 
converts at the last moment. 
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Here was a matter that gave Prussia and Russia constant 
pretexts for interference; while Austria, becoming alarmed 
for the very existence of Poland, began to assume a threat~ 
ening attitude toward these two powers. By a new treaty, 
in 1767, Frederick promised Russia that, under certain 
circumstances, he would throw an army into Austrian ter- 
ritory; but, in such a case, he fully intended to compen- 
sate himself at the cogt of Poland. 

From this time on, Frederick’s thoughts were constantly 
busy with the project of acquiring West Prussia; though 
the actual suggestion seems to have come from Russia, 
and the actual impulse did certainly come from Austria. 
The affair of the dissidents involved the Czarina in a 
war, not only with the Poles, but also with the Turks — 
whose territory had been inadvertently violated by the 
seizure of Polish refugees. Moldau and Wallachia were 
soon in Russian hands; Austria, greatly alarmed, made ad- 
vances to Turkey and also to Prussia —an interchange of 
visits taking place between Frederick and Maria Theresa’s 
son and coregent, Joseph. 

The Poles, meanwhile, acted more and more like irre- 
sponsible children. In 1768, they had made concessions 
and signed agreements which they later refused to carry 
out. They were perfectly blinded in their hatred of the 
Russians, and, in the face of the tremendous superiority of 
the latter, pinned their faith upon the supernatural; they 
believed that the halos from the heads of the risen dead 
would blind their enemies, and that the Mother of God 
would direct the bullets of a people that had chosen her 
to be their patron saint. It was seriously reported that 
Joseph and Mary, together, had stocked the Cracow arsenal 
with much-needed ammunition. 

A Rusgsian-Austrian war was now on the very point of 
breaking out; and Austria, in 1771, signed an alliance 
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with the Turks. Frederick by the terms of his treaty was 
bound to aid Russia. But Austria’s occupation of the 
Polish district of Zips—on the ground of an old mortgage 
which she meant now to redeem—and her subsequent seiz- 
ure of adjoining territory, brought about a solution of the 
difficulties which was unexpected to the party most con- 
cerned. Catherine’s remark to Prince Henry, Frederick’s 
representative, on hearing of this actjon, was a seemingly 
innocent question as 10 why others, too, should not do the 
like. The result was a race for gain and a staking out 
of ever increasing claims, which culminated in the famous 
Treaty of Partition of 1772. Of all the contracting par- 
ties, Austria seems to have had the least right on her side; 
and, had it rested with Maria Theresa alone, the transaction 
would never have been consummated. But Joseph II. was 
the incarnation of greed, and Kaunitz well supported him. 

The poor empress, though she eventually consented 
to everything, was more unhappy than ever in her life 
before. “I have but a very poor opinion of our right,” 
she declared. And indeed Russia and Prussia had at least 
the exouse, that the Polish war had caused them heavy 
losses, for which they were now seeking indemnity. In 
February, 1771, Maria Theresa wrote: “ When claim was 
laid to all my lands I buoyed myself up with my good right 
and with the help of God; now, when not only is the right 
not on my side, but obligations, justice, and fairness are 
against me, I have no peace left.” She could not bear, 
she said, the reproaches of a heart unaccustomed to deceive 
itself or others. When the Swedish envoy, Count Barck, 
once tried to comfort her by declaring that she was account- 
able for her actions only to God: “Yes,” she cried, sol- 
emnly raising her hands to heaven, “that is the very judge 
I fear!” 

Yet, all this time, her government was fairly insatiable 
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in its demands. Frederick the Great, who complained 
bitterly that Austria was acquiring so much more terri- 
tory than himself, remarked of Kaunitz that he was pretty 
well imitating the greed of the double eagle on the coat 
of arms of his court; and, in talking to Zwieten, the Aus- 
trian envoy, he suddenly broke out with: “ Potetawsend / 
you have a good maw!” 

In the final settlement Austria’s share was, as a matter 
of fact, three times the size of Prussia’s, and much more 
fertile and populous; although, as Kaunitz pointed out, it 
was less favorably situated, being separated from the rest 
of the monarchy by the Carpathians. The Russian portion 
was larger still; but contained only half the number of 
inhabitants and consisted mainly of woods, marshes, and 
barren stretches of sand. 

Poland herself had less than no voice in this whole 
matter of partition. When the grand chancellor, Czarto- 
riski, told the Russian envoy that, in the forty years of his 
administration, he had never dreamt of such a possibility, 
“Yes,” was the insolent answer, “the older one grows, the 
more one learns!” The Diet was commanded, in the most 
peremptory manner, to assemble —to begin deliberations 
on the 19th of April and to end them on the 7th of June. 
The annexed districts were allowed no representation, 
while many other provinces, in despair, refused to send 
delegates at all. Those who did come together to this 
most maimed of assemblies, were obliged to sign allegiance 
to a “confederation” before being allowed admittance to 
the hall; it was made generally known that the least 
opposition would cause the allies to increase their de- 
mands; while Prussian and Russian soldiers were drawn 
up in rank and file, ready to be quartered on the recalci- 
trant. The Bishop of Luck but narrowly escaped being 
made to share his sleeping apartment with twelve hussars. 
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The poor king of Poland was in the depths of despair. 
“YT am completely in the hands of the three courts,” he 
wrote to a lady in Paris. “I am dying of hunger; they 
have attacked all that I hold most dear.”” He cursed the 
day that had brought him to this unhappy spot, which he 
nevertheless was debarred from leaving. The treaty was 
ratified in September, 1772, after Frederick and Joseph 
had made unworthy attempts still further to increase their 
holdings. The Polish delegates signed with aciual tears 
and wailings; before he could be prevented, one of them had 
written the word “farewell” opposite to his name. Yet 
the childishness of these patriots was simply unconquer- 
able. The papal nuncio is authority for the statement that 
frivolity, corruption, and unbridled extravagance were 
displayed as never before. On the night before handing 
in the formal renunciation of thousands of square miles 
of their territory, many took part in a great festivity at the 
Brith] palace. Fireworks were set off and King Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski himself opened the ball with the 
Princess Sapieha! 

For Frederick, the acquisition of West Prussia was the 
incentive to unprecedented efforts in the way of reclaiming 
waste lands and of regenerating a fallen people. His first 
visit to his new territory had not disappointed him. “It 
is a very good and very advantageous possession,” he 
wrote to his brother Henry; “but in order that fewer per- 
sons may be envious, I say to every one who will listen, 
that I have seen nothing but sand, pines, moorland, and 
Jews.” On September 27, 1772; the estates did him 
homage in the great hall of the ruined Marienburg; they 
were feasted at his expense, and gold and silver medals 
were distributed among them; while coins to the amount 
of 2000 thalers were flung to the people. From now on, he 
exchanged the old title of “king in Prussia” for the fuller 
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“king of Prussia”; and ceased io complain that his king- 
dom was an anomaly, belonging neither to the small nor to 
the great powers. He drew colonists by the thousands into 
poorly settled districts; spurred the farmers on by setting 
prizes on the best results of agriculture; founded public 
schools, and did away with the superabundant Catholic 
holidays that had done so much to encourage idleness. The 
whole apparatus of a well-ordered administration was in- 
troduced: military divisions, judicial courts, rapid postal 
communication, commercial regulations. The Bromberg 
Canal. between the Netze and the Brahe, constructed at a 
cost of 740,000 thalers, opened up a direct path of trade 
to the Elbe and to the Oder. The revenues from the new 
province soon rose to 5,000,000 thalers; besides which, 
25,000 men were added yearly to the Prussian army. 

The military establishment went on increasing until 
the day of Frederick’s death, and, at the last, numbered 
nearly 200,000 in all—an enormous total for a state with 
a population of but little over 5,000,000. One small dis- 
astrous war came to mar the end of a glorious reign —a 
war, as usual, with Austria, and one in which, although no 
battle was fought and no siege undertaken, some 20,000 
Prussian soldiers succumbed to sickness and the treasury 
was depleted by 17,000,000 thalers. This Bavarian suc- 
cession war is one that historians delight to ridicule, and 
that contemporaries nicknamed the “potato war,” because 
the chief occupation of the troops was hunting for food in 
the fields. Frederick’s military reputation suffered, too, 
inasmuch as he failed to accomplish what he attempted, 
and showed, in general, the effects of old age and of a 
broken constitution. Yet if Austria was to be prevented 
from holding the leadership of Germany, the war was 
necessary and, indeed, unavoidable. With the Emperor 
Joseph II., the acquisition of new lands had come to be an 
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inveterate passion; he had taken all that he could pos- 
sibly lay hands on in Poland; he had wrested the province 
of Bukovina from Turkey; and now he was lusting for the 
whole of Bavaria. One is tempted to think that he had 
learned his lesson from Frederick the Great; for his 
methods were very similar. Old claims to Bavaria, dat- 
ing back to 1426, were raked ont; and, before they: could 
be acknowledged, armies were sent to enforce them. It 
mattered little that the claims were baseless, and that the 
very emperor, Sigismund, who had made the grants in 
question, had reversed them in 1429, with the consent of 
the parties concerned. 

The family of Wittelsbach, divided into three lines, 
held at this time Bavaria, the Palatinate, and the Duchy 
of Pfalz-Zweibriicken. The Elector Maximilian Joseph, 
however, and the Count Palatine Charles Theodore were 
both childless and together had signed an instrument — the 
names only being left blank — by which, when one died, the 
other was immediately to be proclaimed heir to his lands. 
United, this would make a territory nearly equalling 
Prussia as it had been at the time of the accession of 
Frederick the Great; and Emperor Joseph had once said 
of Charles Theodore, “God grant that he do not also in- 
herit the mind of a Frederick, for to him alone will he be 
second in power and possessions in Germany.” 

The sequel showed that on this point at least there was 
no ground for fear. On the death of Maximilian Joseph, 
in 1777, Charles Theodore, far from displaying the mind 
of a Frederick, proved as clay in the hands of Austria. 
Only let him have peace and quiet, and comfortable pos- 
session of what was left, and he was willing to sign away 
almost any part of his inheritance, He was afraid, indeed, 
to show the agreement with Austria to his heir, Charles 
of Zweibriicken, and tried to obtain the latter’s signature 
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without having him read the document; Austrian troops 
in the meantime had taken possession of Lower Bavaria 
and the Upper Palatinate, and were encroaching in all 
directions. It was at this juncture that Fiederick the 
Great awoke to a sense of what a preponderance in Ger- 
many success would give to Austria. Moreover, in thus 
trying to absorb an electorate, Joseph II. was acting con- 
taary to the Golden Bull, to the Westphalian Peace, and 
to his own electoral concessions. Yet it seemed to Fred- 
erick that the impulse should come from the injured par- 
ties, and he tried to galvanize the person most concerned, 
Charles Theodore, into a posture of iesistance. Failing 


- in this endeavor, he sought to prop up Charles of Zwei- 
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briicken, who needed much encouragement. The only 
manly member of the family was the Princess Maria Anna, 
asister of the dead Maximilian Joseph, who of her own 
accord appealed to the Piussian king. “Ah, why were 
not you elector?” Frederick wrote to her; and together 
they did finally induce Duke Charles to send a formal 
appeal for aid to Prussia and to France, and, in March, 
1778, to bring the matter before the Diet at Ratisbon. 
Frederick was now in a position of great stiength. For 
the first time Prussia headed a movement for the protec- 
tion of a minor German state against Austrian aggression: 
the emperor was to learn that he could not rule like a 
Turkish sultan and break all privileges and compacts. 
Saxony, too, had well-grounded claims to a small part 
of the Bavarian inheritance, the Saxon electress having 
been a sister of Maximilian Joseph. It was likely that 
Catherine of Russia, being Fredevick’s ally, would inter- 
fere in his behalf; while Maria Theresa, grown old and 
timid, was openly out of sympathy with her ambitious son, ° 
whom she warned against irritating Frederick — for, from 
this “monster,” the worst was to be expected. The armies 
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had been in the field some months when, without consult- 
ing Joseph, she sent Baron Thugut to the “monster ” with 
overtures of peace; this led to long negotiations, during 
which military operations were carried on without spirit, — 
the hardships of the approaching winter compelling Fred- 
erick at last to beat an inglovious retreat into Silesia. 

A word from Catherine of Russia proved more decisive 
than arguments or manceuyres in other directions. In the 
spring of 1799, she declared that she considered Austria’s 
claims groundless, and that, should the emperor persist in 
his designs, she would feel compelled to fulfil the terms 
of her alliance with Prussia. Unable to resist such a com- 
bination as this, the emperor consented to the calling of a 
congress at Teschen, where peace was finally signed on the 
18th of May, 1779. A miserable war and a miserable 


peace! Whereas Frederick had fought for the principle - 


that Austria had no right 1o an inch of Bavarian territory, 
he was obliged to consent to the cession of the rich dis- 
trict, between the Inn, the Danube, and the Salzach, con- 
taining some sixty thousand inhabitants. His own reward 
was nominal: the right to incorporate Ansbach and Bai- 
feuth as a part of Prussian territory —a right which had 
never been seriously disputed. To accomplish this small 
result, he had submitted to the calling in of Russia in a 
purely German question—a precedent for the future of 
which that power was often to take advantage. 

The future proved that a simple treaty of peace was not 
sufficient to bar the progress of the “ Cesar possessed by de- 
mons,” —as Frederick affectionately denominated Joseph. 
No emperor since Charles V. had shown such activity both 
for good and for bad. In his own Austrian lands Joseph 
established religious toleration, abolished all the harder 
features of serfdom, took away all inquisitorial power from 
his criminal courts, dropped from the code such crimes as 
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magic, apostasy, and marriage with infidels, and intro- 
duced compulsory education. But, in the empire at large, 
he encroached more and more on the liberties and on the 
possessions of the estates, proving himself, by his methods, 
a political Ignatius Loyola, —with spies everywhere and 
with complete carelessness as to the means by which his 
good ends were to be accomplished. The Westphalian 
bishopries were his first object of attack. His brother 
Maximilian was elected coadjutor of Cologne and Miins- 
ter, and, like that Ernest of Bavaria of Reformation times, 
sought to bring adjacent sees into his own hands. From 
the Catholic clergy in general an attempt was made to raise 
obsolete revenues; the Austrian police interfered beyond 
their own boundaries; claims were laid to Wirtemberg 
and an exchange proposed with Baden. 

Most serious of all, was a new attempt to gain Bavaria, 
made in 1784, this time not by war or by encroachment, 
but by diplomacy. Charles Theodore was invited to re- 
nounce his electorate, in return for the Austrian Nether- 
lands and the title of king of Burgundy. To Austria, thig 
meant the control of all South Germany and the absorp- 
tion of an important electoral vote. And Charles Thed- 
dore was not unwilling to make the exchange, although 
the Duke of Zweibriicken declared that he preferred to be 

*buried under the ruins of Bavaria. This answer, said 
Joseph, “smacked chiefly of Potsdam,” nor was he far 
wrong. Frederick by this time had completed a long 
projected Zurstenbund, or close association of princes, for 
mutual protection. The confederates were to act as a unit 
at the diets, to strive for a reform of the imperial Chamber 
Court, to guarantee to each other the safety and inviola- 
bility of their territories. As there were three electors, 
Hanover, Saxony, and Brandenburg, in the league, and 
as all agreed to act in unison at a future election, an enor- 
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mous pressure could be brought to bear upon the Haps- 
. burgs. 

This first confederation of German states, under the 
leadership of Prussia, was temporary in character and 
looked to the attainment of a single object—the frustra- 
tion of the Austrian designs on Bavaria. This object it 
achieved, but it played no further réle. Yet the Wiirsten- 
bund has its great importance as the presage of what was 
to come; and, also, for two other reasons: for the first time 
Germans tried to settle their own affaizs without calling 
in foreign aid, and, for the first time, in the composition 
of such a league, religious differences played absolutely 
no part. “It is time to get out of the old rut,” a warm * 
defender of the project had written; “be you Catholic or 
Protestant, you are a free German man whose forefathers 
would rather have died than serve!” : 

The Fiirstenbund was the last political achievement of Death of 
Frederick the Great; the time had come for him to throw Frederick 
off what he himself called “the worn-out cover of his ‘°° 
soul.” His last years seem to have been miserably 
unhappy: all his pleasures and resources had come to an 

*end, and the loss of his front teeth prevented him even 
from playing the flute; while oppressive taxation had cost 
him much of his popularity. “Old sour-mug” was the 
nickname given, him even in his own family. For tht 
person of his heir, —his nephew, Frederick William, — 
he had neither love nor respect; he doubtless felt a pre- 
sentiment of the coming wreck and ruin of his country. 
The “wonderful man of war,” as Pitt once called him, 
had become a sad misanthrope. “I am tired of ruling 
over slaves!’’ he once said; and he interrupted a peda- 
gogue, Sulzer, who was telling him didactically that 
man inclined rather to the good than to the bad, with: 
“Inclines more to the good? Ah, dear Sulzer, you don’t 

* know this damned race as I do!” 


* 
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More and more he withdrew into himself, working the 
more feverishly the nearer he saw his end approaching. 
Though racked with pain he continued to receive his 
councillors at four o’clock in the morning. When, indeed, 
he appeared at parade, everything elso was forgotten but 
the former military glory, and wave after wave of applause 
was wont to greet the old hero. It was a rare occasion 
like this that hastened his death; six hours in the saddle, 
with no protection from the rain, proved too much for the 
broken septuagenarian. On the 17th of August, 1786, 
he passed away in his arm-chair, at Sans Souci, and a new 
era broke over the Prussian state. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE DISRUPTION OF GER- 
MANY, AND THE DOWNFALL OF PRUSSIA 


Lrrorarune: In addition to the general histories of Prussia we have 
Treitschke’s Deutsche Geschichte im XIX Jahrhundert, the most brill- 
jantly written history in the German language, It does not altogether 
supersede Hiusser, Deutsche Geschichte, 1786-1815. Fyffe’s Modern 
Europe is based largely on the latter work for this period. Boyen’s Erin- 
nerungen is a contemporary source of high value. We have also a number 
of splendid biographies which partly fall into this period: Seeley’s Stein, 
Droysen’s York, Delbruck’s Gneisenau, Lehmann’s Scharnhorst. The 
Countess Voss, mistress of ceremonies of Queen Louise, has left famous 
memoirs which, however, display a certain aridity of mind. Nettlebeck’s 
Lebensbesehrcibung is very interesting, Tournier’s Napoleon is good. 


At the end of the eighteenth century there were in 
Germany no less than three hundred independent sover- 
eignties, ecclesiastical states, or free cities; not to speak 
of fifteen hundred imperial knights with jurisdiction over 
their subjects. The territory of modern Wiirtemberg 
alone, was divided among seventy-eight different rulers, 
under the almost nominal headship of the emperor. Some 


of these principalities were infinitesimally small, even 


when compared with domains like those of a modern 
prince of Waldeek, which one can traverse in the course 
of a morning’s stroll. The abbess of Gutenzell was down 
in the Reichsmatrikel, or militiry schedule of the empire, 
for one-third of a horseman and three and one-third foot 
soldiers; the barony of Sickingen for two-thirds of a horse- 
man and five and one-third foot. The burgravate of 
Reineck could boast of one castle, twelve poor subjects, 


one Jew, and a couple of farms and millwheels. 
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The rulers of these petty states wasted little thought on 
problems of good government. The bishopries and ab- 
bacies, not being hereditary, were subject to a total change 
in the methods of administration with every change of 
incumbent; there was no temptation to introduce far- 
reaching reforms, to further industry, to secure colonists, 
If by chance, as occasionally happened, one of these princi- 
palities came into the hands of a really progressive man, 
his work was almost invariably undone by his succesyor. 
The great majority of the bishops settled down 10 the en- 
joyment of the moment, and their lands became the para- 
dise of idlers; of the population of Mainz one-quarter 
were priests or beggars. The bishops themselves were as 
worldly as any secular princes, and spent, in drinking, 
most of their time, and a good part of their revenues. 
During a week that he spent at the court of Wiirzburg, 
Pélinitz, the memoirist, declares that he never once left 
the table in a conscious condition; yet he innocontly gives 
the palm in these matters, not to Wiirzburg, but to Fulda. 
A whole string of these bishoprics, — Mainz, Cologne, 
Treves, Worms, Spires, and others, — extended along the 
Rhine, forming the boundary against France: a weak 
bulwark they were now to form when the waves of the 
French Revolution came surging into Germany. 

As to the free counts of the empire, who were also par- 
ticularly numerous on the Rhine and in Wostphalia, it 
would seem as if no effort of satire or caricature could 
approach the sober reality. Never in all history have 
pretensions so vast been cottpled with territorios so small. 
Dozens of states were able to boast of not more than seven 
or eight square miles apiece, yct their rulers invariably , 
spoke of themselves as “we, so and so, by the grace of 
God”; and the number of “excellencias,” of ministers, of 
marshals, of privy councillors, of real privy councillors, 
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and of chamberlains, would seem almost to outnumber the 
male population, did we not know that many of these 
pompous offices could be held by one and the same man. 
To hide the paucity of subjects heroic efforts were often 
made: in one principality we find a law reducing the 
salary of any chancery official who does not appear at the 
carnival with his wife and grown-up daughters; in another, 
we learn that the prince provided thiee uniforms for his 
guards, 80 that at different times of the day they might 
appear as cuirassiers, as grenadiers, or as Uhlans. 

There is a daiker side, too, to the goings-on of these 
proud but impecunious lords, whose finances were often 
in such condition that a chief source of revenue was the 
lottery, Their subjects were treated like abject slaves and 
money wrung from them under every possible pretext. 
The great jurist, Moser, who has left us the best contem- 
porary picture of constitutional maiters, speaks of the code 
of laws of one principality as a “text-book of Christian 
sultanism.” Resort was had to the petiiest oppressions, 
as when, in Wittgenstein, each house-owner was obliged 
to catch twenty sparrows a year and to pay a forfeit for 
every one short of that number. The prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst made it a penal offence for any of his subjects 
, to annoy him with complaints. There seems to have 
been no depth, even of crime, to which these free counts 
would not descend. In extreme cases the emperor’s court 
mustered up energy to interfere; and we hear, among 
others, of a Count of Leiningen who was arrested and 
deposed on a charge of “horrible sacrilege, attempted 
murder, poisoning, bigamy, high treason, oppression of 
his subjects, unpardonable mishandling of strangers and, 
also, of clerical personages.” A Count of Wolfegg was 
banished for “deceptions practised against widows and 
orphans.” 
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The free knights of the empire, — descendants: of the 
Ulrich von Huttens, Franz von Sickingens, and Gétz von 
Berlichingeus of Reformation times, — differed fromthe free 
counts iu not having a seat in the Diet, and in not being 
obliged to aid the empire save with their own good swords. 
The emperors were usually their friends, and Ferdinand 
III. had caused to be inserted in the Westphalian Peace 
an acknowledgment of their freedom from other jurisdic- 
tion than his own, besides other privileges that made them 
hated and envied by the counts. On the other hand, their 
voluntary subsidies were the largest single item of the 
emperor’s scanty revenues. Their character, as a whole, 
was bad; and we have remaikable compacts, entered into 
by whole bodies of them, for the observance of the most 
elementary laws of good conduct, such, for instance, as 
the non-committing of forgery! By the more advanced 
estates of the empire they were hated for their unprogres- 
siveness, being only outdone in that respect by the de- 
generate free imperial cities. Those latter, of which there 
were still some fifty, had been on the downward path ever 
since the fifteenth century; at the end of the eighteenth 
they entered a protest against the broader postal system 
that the larger states were trying to introduce, on the 
ground that their local messengers would lose their em- 
ployment! It may be said here, with regard to all these 
little anachronisms in the way of ecclesiastical and lay 
sovereignties, that, even before the French Revolution 
and the power of Napoleon gave the final impetus, the 
idea of secularization and annexation had long been in 
the air. When that time did come, there was very little 
sympathy for them in any part of Germany. 

The only institutions reflecting what still remained of 
the unity of the empire were the Reichstag, or Diet, the 
imperial Kammergericht, or Chamber Court, and the em- 
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peror’s own Austrian court, the Reichshofrath, at Vienna. 
The first of these, the Diet, had its headquarters at Ratis- 
bon and formed, since 1666, a permanent or perpetual 
body. Moser thinks it fortunate in having sat so long, as 
a new one could never haye been brought together. Vastly 
it differed, indeed, from those famous old assemblies of 
Hohenstaufen or of Reformation times, when the emperor 
and his princes rode in with such retinues that the walls 
could not contain them. So low had the prestige of the 
empire now fallen that its chief business was in the hands 
of half-paid underlings; scarcely one of the states had an 
envoy entirely its own, but rather banded together with 
eight or nine others to save expense and trouble. There 
were years when all three colleges combined — the elec- 
tors, the princes, and the free cities —could boast of but 
twenty-nine delegates among them. Even then the 
machinery of government was uncommonly slow and 
unwieldy; each imperial proposition had first to be agreed 
to in each of the three colleges, which then negotiated one 
with the other; while in default of unanimity no conclu- 
sion was arrived at at all, This frequently happened, for 
the interests represented were often European rather than 
German. The envoy from Hanover voted in the interests 
of England; Brandenburg signified Prussia; Saxony, 
Poland; Austria, Hungary and Flanders; Alsace, France; 
and Oldenburg, Russia. 

But what most hindered the progress of affairs at Ratis- 
bon and what made the assembly the laughing-stock of 
Europe was the extreme sensitiveness with regard to eti- 
quette and precedence. Once or twice such matters almost 
led to war between small states, and an incident with regard 
to the taking in to dinner of the wife of the Austrian envoy 
was not settled until after ten formal writings had been 
drawn up and published. If this same Austrian commis: 
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sioner was to be visited by the envoy of an elector, it 
was immutably prescribed just what courtesies should be 
rendered, and just how far the legs of the electoral repre- 
sentative’s chair should be placed on the red carpet where 
sat the emperor’s agent.* The envoys of the ordinary 
princes had advanced a claim that the front legs of their 
chaizs should at least be allowed to rest upon the fringe. 
Once, when, after a dispute as to who should sit on green 
and who on the more august red chairs, it had been decided 
that all should sit alike on green, one of the electoral 
members brought in a red cloak and placed it so as to cover 
the whole seat,—considering that thus, as he wrote to 
his home government, he had vindicated tle honor of his 
master! It was the same with regard to eating off gold 
or silver plate, and particularly with regard to the liveries 
of the servants. : 

With the imperial Chamber Court matters were worse if 
possible than with the Diet; from the beginning, in 1495, 
the emperors had looked upon this institution as a curtail- 
ment of their own prerogative and had drawn all the cases 
they could before their own Austrian court, the Reichshef- 
rath, of which the members were imperial satellites. Long 
without a fixed abode, the Chamber Court bad, in 1576, 
settled at Spires, whence, in 1689, it had fled from the 
armies of Louis XIV. It "was four years more before it 
could find a town to harbor it; and, when insignificant 
Wetzlar at last opened its gates, it remained there con- 
tentedly to the end of its existence, although for more 
than fifty years there was no building large enough to 
hold its records, which were stored in other towns. If 
the members of the Diet quarrelled about precedence and 
etiquette, still more did this highest court in the land 
wrangle over form and procedure: a quarrel begun in 
1704 hampered the transaction of business for seven 
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years, while another, fifty years later, caused a suspen- 
sion of all activities. The want of a fixed income was 
go serious that, out of the fifty judges originally con- 
templated, but seventeen could be employed; and the pro- 
posal was made to raise revenues by lottery. The number 
of unsettled cases was very great: Goethe, who was em- 
ployed in his youth at this court, speaks of twenty thou- 
sand and «eclares that they are yearly increasing at the 
ratio of two to one. No wonder, when we hear that a 
single suit had been going on for 188 years, and that, in 
another, 684 witnesses had been heard, whose testimony 
filled no less than 10,864 pages! The Emperor Joseph 
Il. had tried to cope with these magnificent arrears of 
injustice and had established a revisory committee; but, 
after nine years of labor, the members had gone apart in 
despair, and, we are told, “ with mutual bitterness.” 

The old empire of Charlemagne, of Otto the Great, and 
of Fredorick Barbarossa was paralyzed to its very marrow, 
and the best minds of the age had no sympathy or loyalty 
left for it. “I have no conception,” writes Lessing, “ of the 
love of fatherland, and it seems io me at best a heroic 
weakness which I can very well do without.” Goethe 
was made happier by an interview with Napoleon than 
by any victories of German arms. The most real patriot 
of the day was Baron Stein, the last and best of the imperial 
knights; but even his loyalty was not to a present but to 
a future Germany, that he himself was to help to build. 

Over against all this disruption there might, at any time 
up to the death of Frederick the Great, have been placed 
the power of the Prussian state. Here at least it seemed 
as if a great integral part of the empire had been built up 
upon a rock of bronze. How else could a Prussian king 
have so long held at bay the rest of Germany and the 
whole of northern Hurope? And when Frederiek founded 
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his Firstendund, it seemed as though a bulwark had been 
set up that would withstand almost any possible shock. 
Yet scarcely had this iron-sceptred rule come to an end 
when the state for which the watchful old king had done 
and suffered so much, began a surprisingly rapid down- 
ward career; within a period of ten years it had engaged . 
to maintain a dishonorable inactivity, within twenty it 
had to face, not only financial bankruptcy, but moral and 
intellectual, political, and military ruin. How Frederick 
would have writhed in his coffin to see the Prussian 
government conducted on sentimental-mystic principles, 
and to find a grand commander of the Rosicrucian Order 
consulting images in magic mirrors as to future policy! 
Even outside of Prussia, the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a halcyon time for spiritualists, alchemists, and 
all sorts of secret and mysterious associations. Free- 
masonry flourished in various forms, and one outcome of 
it was this Order of the Rosicrucians, —in the ninth or high- 
est degree of which, a brother becamo as wise as Moses or 
ag Aaron, and could command implicit obedience from all 
underlings. The occupation of the brethren was the mys- 
tic interpretation of the Bible and of natural occurrences, 
and the communing with spirits. Aitempts were also 
made to create men by chemical processes, to find the 
philosopher’s stone that would turn everything to gold, and 
to provide an elixir of youth. A professed object of the 
Rosicrucians in Prussia was “to further the honor of the, 
Almighty in a fallen world as a means to the happiness of 
the human race”; and all this was to be done “by means 
of the exalted knowledge and powers bestowed by divine © 
mercy on the highest officers [of the order] and on them 
alone.” A severe reprimand was bestowed on a sceptical 
brother who refused to believe that his superiors could 
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It was into such an order as this that the Prussian 
king caused himself to be initiated as Brother Ormesus 
Magnus; and one of the “highest officers,’ Wéllner, 
almost immediately recommenced himself to him as “an 
unworthy instrument by which to save millions of souls 
from ruin, and bring back the whole land to faith in 
Jesus.” Wallner gradually made himself head of various 
departments, and declared war on the old system of en- 
lightenment. When Ministers Herzberg and Hoym op- 
posed a certain taxation project, Woéllner complained 
sadly that they “still had Satan in their hearts.” In 
1788, he succeeded in ousting the old: minister, Zedlitz, 
and himself assumed the whole direction of Prussia’s spir- 
ituakaffairs. The king declared his intention of no longer 
permitting “that the religion of Christ be undermined, the 
Bible made a laughing-stock to the people, and the ban- 
ners of infidelism, of deism, and of naturalism be openly 
set up.” Candidates for the ministry were put through 
most rigid tests} a censorship was established forbidding 
all discussion of religious or dogmatic questions ; and gven 
the great philosopher, Kant was taken to task for one of 
his writings, and warned either to make a better use of 
his talents or to suffer the consequences. 

Such measures were unwise enough in themselves; but Immorality 
when it was found that behind it all there existed in the ofthe, 
royal household an almost unparalleled immorality, the re- °°" 
sult was disastrous alike to the prestige of the throne and 
to the good conduct of the people. Frederick William 
had not only divorced one wife, Elizabeth of Brunswick, 
and kept a second, Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt, in seclu- 
sion; but there was no secrecy about his connection with 
the wife of his chamberlain, Rietz, whom he raised to the 
rank of Countess Lichtenau, and who influenced him 
throughout his whole reign. Moreover, on the plea that 
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Martin Luther had excused such conduct in Philip of 
Hesse, he contracted bigamous marriages, sanctioned by 
unworthy priests, first with the charming Julie von Voss, 
niece of the old countess; then, on her death, with Sophie 
Donhoff. 

For a time, Frederick William had made a successful 
bid for popularity by reversing many of the more hated 
measures of his predecessor. The French tax-gatherers 
and coffee-smellers were packed off in disgrace without 
even the salaries they had well earned; life was made 
more easy for many citizens, and particularly for the wid- 
ows and orphans of soldiers. The Miller-Arnold decision 
was reversed, and Blucher and York, officers who had been 
under Frederick’s displeasure, were reinstated in the army. 

Real wrongs may thus have been righted, real gener- 
osity exercised; there is no doubt but that Frederick 
William sought the happiness of his subjects, but his ten- 
der-heartedness did them more harm than good. The 
taxes abolished were not replaced by other revenues; 
aged, officers were left in the army, when, for the sake of 
the service, they should have been placed on the retired 
list; land grants were recklessly made. Frederick the 
Great had left an accumulation in the treasury of more 
than fifty million thalers: it took but nine years to ex- 
haust this, and a debt was begun which soon ran up to 
fifty millions more. 

It is difficult to name a department in which there was 
not some break with the former policy. The minutiz of 
drill wearied the king, so he handed over the direction of 
military matters to a newly constituted board. Frederick 
had allowed outsiders to have little influence either on his 
internal or his external policy; his successor was in the 
hands of Wollner and of another Rosicrucian, Bischoffs- 
werder, who had once cured him of a disease, and with 
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whom he spent much time in calling up the spirits of the 
«dead. 

Frederick had made it a principle not to thrust himself 
into European politics where the interests of Prussia were 
not directly concerned. “ Were I to interfere in the case 
of every tiff in my family,” he once said, “I should soon 
be at odds with half of Europe.” His successor, on the 
contrary, almost immediately became involved in a struggle 
between the patriotic and the aristocratic parties in Hol- 
land, for no other reason than that the wife of the Prince 
of Orange was his own sister. Twenty thousand Prussians 
marched into the country, and, almost without bloodshed, 
restored order; but no effort was made to recover even the 
actual costs of the expedition, which amounted to six mill- 
ion thalers; while soldiers and officers alike, having to 
face but small opposition, gained an exaggerated idea of 
their own prowess. 

The same inability to make capital out of a favorable 
situation showed itself in a more serious degree with re- 
gard to Austria. The past had proved conclusively that 
here for all time was Prussia’s natural enemy and rive@l in 
Germany ; even a tyro could have seen that the only 
proper policy was to strengthen and extend that Filrsten- 
bund which had cried halt to the house of Ilapsburg in 
the matter of the Bavarian succession. There were goldén 
opportunities only waiting to be seized; for Joseph IT.’s 
reign was ending in fiasco and revolt, and the Firsten- 
bund possessed a majority in the clectoral college sufficient 
to altogether exclude the old imperial line. Moreover, 
Joseph’s latest acis might well be regarded as a challenge 
to Prussia; for his friendship with Russia had culminated 
in a common attack upon Turkey which was intended as 
a preliminary to further aggressions in the empire itself. 
This threatening of the balance of power led to an alliance 
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between Prussia, England, and Holland, and to a demand 
that Austria should cease hostilities in Turkey. Fred- , 
erick William was eager for war, and drew his troops 
together; but his minister, Hertzberg, thought to achievo 
his ends by a series of diplomatic moves, and by changes 
of territory that would have given Moldau and Wallachia 
to Austria, Galicia to Poland, and Danzig and Thorn to 
Prussia. 

In the end Austria was compelled to cease hostilities in 
Turkey and to render back her conquests; but Prussia 
once more reaped nothing for herself but a harvest of 
debis. Leopold was allowed to succeed Joseph without 
any counter concessions being asked or offered ; the new 
emperor was most adroit in appeasing the wrath of the 
truculent Prussian king; and, although the Treaty of Rei- 
chenbach, signed in 1790, was an apparent humiliation for 
Austria, it was in reality a brilliant victory. The Turkish 
conquests that were abandoned could never have been 
maintained without great difficulty; while Prussia’s new, 
peaceful attitude allowed Austria to settle her own diffi- 
culties with the rebels in her Belgian provinces and in 
Hungary. 

Moreover, in the midst of the negotiations, Frederick 
William had shown his weakness of character to the whole 
world; at the congress that was held in the little Silesian 
town of Reichenbach one set of demands was on the point 
of being acceded to, after long deliberations, when others 
of a quite different nature were suddenly brought forward. 
These, too, Austria was obliged for the moment to accept, 
but she neither forgave the insult nor did she ultimately 
fulfill her agreements, Prussia had been wasting her 
forces ; she had gained no material advantages, she had 
exacted no valid pledge for the future. Worst of all, a 
recognition of the Fiirstenbund had not been made a con- 
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dition of the peace; and the one chance of forming a 
permanent counterpoise to Austrian aggressions had been 
weakly forfeited. 

Meanwhile, to the Prussian state, the French Revolution 
had brought new dangers and difficulties, to its head, new 
opportunities of squandering treasure and prestige ; while 
the stirring events that were going on in.Poland caused 
Frederick William’s attention to oscillate between his 
eastern and his western boundaries, with the result that 
little was accomplished in either direction. 

The earlier events of the French Revolution had aroused 
a certain amount of enthusiasm in Germany, though not 
of the kind that leads to action. Philosophers like Kant 
and Fichte imagined they were witnessing a practical 
working out of their own teachings, the triumph of the 
sovereign ego. The former is reported to have cried out, 
“O Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation”; while the latter 
openly defended the right of a people to change its form 
of government, when necessary, by violence. The poet 
Klopstock wrote an ode to the Revolution and dressed 
himself in mourning when Mirabeau died. In, Mainz, in 
Hamburg, and in a few other places, liberty poles were 
erected and celebrations held in honor of the storming of 


the Bastile ; in Berlin women wore in the streets the tri-" 


colored badge of liberty, equality, and fraternity. There 
were few actual disturbances, and it mattered little to 
Germany at large that an abbess of Frauenalp was driven 
from her tiny domains. Moreover, when blood began 
to flow so freely in Paris, all other feelings gave way 
to horror and disgust. ‘Cancers are not cured by rose- 
water,” wrote one apologetic news-leaf of the day ; but, 
fortunately, in Germany, the more radical remedy was 
not popular and was not employed. 
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The Revolution could not be kept within the boundaries 
of France for several reasons; in the first place the rights 
of the empire had been infringed upon when, on August 
4, 1789, all feudal, and, in June, 1790, all ecclesiastical, 
jurisdictions were sweepingly abolished. Much of the 
land in Alsace belonged to German bishops and princes; 
their rights had been acknowledged by the Peace of 
Westphalia, as well as by later treaties, although their 
status had never been clearly established. France was 
willing now to pay some indemnity, but not to restore the 
confiscated territory. The Diet of Ratisbon made recrimi- 
nations, but, with characteristic dilatoriness, allowed the 
matter to drag on for two years. A further leaven of 
discontent lay in the fact that the dispossessed French 
nobles sought refuge on German territory, — notably at 
Coblenz, in the archbishopric of Treves, — where it soon 
became evident that they had forgotten none of their 
extravagances and follies. Upheld by the archbishop, 
they set up a gay, dissipated little court and commenced 
to muster and drill an army, — using the public buildings, 
and even the weapons from the arsenals, for their own 
purposes. Naturally, such doings aroused the wildest 
indignation in France and made matters ripe for war. 

But the chief cause of Germany being drawn into the 
maelstrom, was the sympathy of the Emperor Leopold and 
of Frederick William for the luckless king and queen of 
France. , Leopold was the brother of Marie Antoinette, 
and, though long deaf to her prayers and entreaties, pre- 
pared for emergencies by forming an alliance with Prussia 
—an alliance for which Bischoffswerder was responsible 
and in which all the advantage was on Austria’s side. 
This Treaty of Vienna was signed in July, 1791, contrary 
to instructions and contrary to the trend of opinion in 
Prussia; but the Rosicrucian knew his royal master and 
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easily procured his sanction. In an encyclic letter, dated 
at Padua, Leopold had already called upon the powers of 
Europe to prepare to avenge any insult that might be 
offered to Louis XVI., and to refuse to recognize any 
French constitution not voluntarily accepted by the 
crown. ‘The emperor and the king of Prussia then met 
at Pillnitz, in Saxony, and issued the meaningless decla- 
ration that they considered the affair of Louis XVI. the 
common concern of all sovereigns — meaningless because 
all action was to be unanimous, and it was known before- 
hand that England would not act at all. 

The excitement was quelled for a time by the reinstate- 
ment of Louis XVI. in his dignities, and by his voluntary 
oath to observe the constitution. Leopold modified his 
demands with regard to the confiscated lands in Alsace, 
and joined with Prussia in ordering the Archbishop of 
Treves to desist from favoring the emigrés, But, by this 
time, the wilder Girondins had gained the upper hand in 
the French assembly; men like Brissot and Condorcet 
were convinced that war alone, by making the republic 
acceptable to a reluctant majority and by filling the 
empty coffers with booty, could save France. To this 
end they exerted all their eloquence: “A people that 
has conquered its freedom after ten years of servitude 
must have a war,”, cried Brissot in a Jacobin gathering. 
The designs of the foreign powers were painted in the 
blackest colors; and whereas, at Padua and Pillnitz, the 
emigrés had in reality been pushed aside, they were now 
declared to be at the bottom of a great conspiracy. A 
demand, in the form of an ultimatum, was put to Leo- 
pold; under penalty of immediate war he was to promise 
to renounce his plan of a European alliance and to show 
his readiness to support France. In answer to his digni- 
fied reply, war was declared on the 20th of April, 1792, — 
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the unfortunate Louis XVI., already more a corpse than 
a man, being forced to appear in the legislative assembly 
and read the fateful words. The terrible era of bloodshed 
began, that was not to end for twenty-two years. 

In spite of occasional small victories like those which 
led to the composing of “Heil Dir im Siegerkranz” in 
1798, and to the erection of the Brandenburg gate as an 
arch of triumph, the next three campaigus were in reality 
full of disasters for Germany. The reasons of this are to 
be found in the misconception of the strength and determi- 
nation of the French, in the unfortunate choice of a com- 
mander-in-chief, and, finally, in the differences of aim and 
policy between Prussia and Austria., In this latter coun- 
try Francis II., a man of the feeble stamp of Charles VI., 
had succeeded the capable Leopold. 

At the beginning there had been real enthusiasm for the 
war: “To Paris, to Paris!” was the cry of the Prussian 
officers ; “amere hunting party! Rossbach! Rossbach!” 
“Don’t buy too many horses,” Bischoffswerder said to 
Colonel Massenbach, “ the comedy won’t last long!” But 
it soon became evident that the emigrés had told out- 
rageous lies about the numbers, discipline, and spirit of 
the French army ; as a matter of fact there were in 1798 
nearly a million sturdy men voluntarily in arms, —among 
them dozens of the future generals and marshals of France 
— while, from the people at large, instead of the expected 
cries of vive le vot, the advancing army heard everywhere 
liberté et égalité, varied by the mocking ¢a ira / 

The forces of the allies, numbering a hundred thousand 
men, were ridiculously insufficient for the invasion of a land 
like France. The Austrians had sent but a corps where 
they should have sent an army; the arrangements for pro- 
visioning were so poor that halts were made for no other 
purpose than to bake bread; while the commander, Duke 
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Charles Ferdinand of Brunswick, who was hampered 
besides by the presence of Frederick William II. in camp, 
displayed an unparalleled hesitancy and want of daring. 
One who was under his command at this time accords him 
“great talents, deep insight, but, at decisive moments, a 
total want of character.” Ile inaugurated his first expe- 
dition by one of the most blatant and unwise manifestoes 
that ever was devised; in it the inhabitants of Paris were 
ordered. to show due respect to the king and royal family, 
else the members of the assembly, of the municipality, and 
of the national guard would answer with their heads, with- 
out hope of pardon, while the city of Paris itself would be 
delivered over to military execution and total overthrow. 
This from a man who turned his back and withdrew from 
renewing the charge, when on the heights of Valmy there 
offered itself a first great chance of an almost certain vic- 
tory! His own excuse for retreating was that he feared 
lest Frederick William, with insufficient forces, should 
insist upon marching on Paris! Almost contemporaneously 
with this shameful episode at Valmy, of which Goethe 
said that night, “to-day begins a new era in the world’s 
history,” came the defeat of the Netherland army 
of the Austrians, at Jemappes, and the rounding of the 
Prussian flank by Custine, who fell on the defenceless 
Rhine bishoprics. The elector of Mainz and his nobles 
instantly took to flight with all their treasure, — “for once,” 
writes a contemporary, “our beatitiful, venerable Rhine 
furnished a pleasing spectacle of busy traflic,’— but to the 
lower classes there was issued an archiepiscopal edict order- 
ing them to stay where they were under pain of the high- 
est displeasure ! 

. The year 1798 was marked by the death on the scaffold 
of Louis XVI., and by the formation of the first great coa- 
lition of the indignant powers. Prussia accomplished the 
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reconquest of Mainz; but, in the midst of the campaign, 
events in Poland brought about a great division in Fred- 
erick William’s interests, and fanned the jealousy of Aus- 
tria to a white heat. From now on, neither on the eastern 
nor on the western frontier, were matters pushed with suf- 
ficient emphasis. At the end of his own resources, the suc- 
cessor of Frederick the Great begged in vain for subsidies 
from the other German states, and finally entered his whole 
army into the pay of the English ; but, according'to their 
notions at least, fulfilled his part of the contract so badly 
that the supplies suddenly ceased. He had thought to 
accept their money while yet retaining his position as 
head of a great power and choosing his own scene of war ; 
whereas Pitt treated the Prussians as the Hessians had 
been treated in the American war, and ordered his new 
hirelings off to Belgium. 

In Poland, in 1791, a liberal constitution had been set 
up that had the disadvantage, from a Russian and Prussian 
point of view, of promising to make the country strong and 
united; on the plea that the dangerous ideas of the French 
Revolution were here taking root, Catherine II., with the 
help of the confederation of Targowicz, overthrew this 
constitution and prepared for a second partition. Austria 
was not consulted at all, and Frederick William was forced 
to take what was offered, or see the whole absorbed in 
Russia. His thoughts had been busy in this direction far 
more than with France, and his army pressed in to com- 
plete the iron chain around Grodno, where the Diet was 
ordered to meet. ‘Then followed the famous “dumb ses- 
sion,” where absolute silence followed each demand to 
sign the Prussian title-deeds. After midnight had passed, 
the presiding officer, Count Ankwicz, declared that silence 
gaye consent; and, when silence still followed a threefold 
putting of the question, Marshal Bielinski pronounced 
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the motion passed. We know now, in the light of new 
evidence, that the whole was a concerted comedy, designed 
to protect the members, who had all been bribed, from the 
wrath of their constituents, — Ankwicz and Bielinski both 
accepted rich rewards from Russia. But the falseness and | 
levity of the Poles themselves does not alter the shameful- 
ness of the entire proceeding. Prussia’s share of the 
robbery consisted of Danzig and Thorn, besides Posen, 
Guesen, Kalisch, and other districts, — containing in all 
some twenty-five thousand square miles and one million 
inhabitants. ‘he whole was given the name of the proy- 
ince of South Prussia, and filled up a great gap between 
Silesia and West and East Prussia. To Poland there was 
still left about one-third of her territory ; but her tenure 
of that was none too secure. 

The second partition of Poland still further widened the The second 
breach between Frederick William and Francis of Austria; and third 
all the more as the latter’s counter demand of the right to Pttitions 

: of Poland, 

exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria—a demand encour- 
aged so long as it suited Prussia’s interests was now 
refused. As a result of all this hostility, the war on the 
Rhine was conducted with more laxness than ever; the 
generals, Kalckreuth and Méllendor!, remained inactive at 
important moments; and, in July and August, 1794, Jour- 
dan, Michaud, and Moreau were able to conquer Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Coblenz, and indeed the whole left bank of the 
Rhine with the exception of Mainz. 

Meanwhile the curtain had risen for the last act of the 
Polish tragedy. Russian oppression led to a final strug- 
gle for freedom, of which Kosciusko was the intrepid hero, 
Frederick William’s troops had a chance to quell the re- 
volt before the Russian troops could come up. At the 
head of his army he did conquer Cracow and turn against 
Warsaw; but his evil genius, Bischoffswerder, urged him 
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not to risk his forces in an attack; and it was reserved for 
the Russian Suvarov to defeat Kosciusko’s army and carry 
off its leader. It was Russia and her new ally, Austria, 
that now dictated the terms of the final partition, — forming 


_ in January, 1795, a secret compact with regard to Prugsia, 


which was to be given Warsaw and a strip adjoining East 
Prussia, but this, only in the event of her acquiescing int 
Russian and Austrian aggrandizement at the expense of 
Turkey. At the risk of losing the share that he already 
possessed, Frederick William was forced to submit and 
to sign the treaty. 

It may be thought that, having by these two partition 
treaties of 1793 and 1795, nearly doubled its territory, he 
had not done badly for the Prussian state; yet nowhere 
is the contrast to the policy of Frederick the Great more 
clearly to be seen. The province of West Prussia, all 
surrounded by Prussian territory, had been a great gain ; 
and by Frederick’s wise and liberal measures had been 
raised to the level of the rest of the kingdom. The two 
new provinces of South Prussia and new East Prussia, on 
the other hand, introduced a thoroughly discordant ele- 
ment and one that could not be assimilated. The masses 
continued priest-ridden and ignorant, and contributed 
nothing to the common store; nor was Frederick William 
the man to carry out the needed reforms. On the con- 
trary, he regarded these lands merely as a means of en- 
riching his faithful supporters ; and he deeded away vast 
estates, right and left, without care or thought for the 
future. While other countries, in these troubled times, 
were doubling their military forces, he contented himself 
with a very slight increase of the army. 

As a matter of fact his resources were at an end, his 
friendship with Austria broken, his zeal for the I'rench 
campaign extinguished. He could not even say with 
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truth, “all is lost save honor,” for that, too, was seriously 
compromised. Prussia had become the least respected of 
states, aud it is scarcely to be considered a step downward 
when now, at Basel, she made a separate peace with France, 
one secret clause of which boldly faced the prospect of the 
left bank of the Rhine remaining in French hands. It is 
true, Frederick William hoped that the rest of Germany 
would follow his example; indeed, as it was, the Peace of 
Basel was to apply to all the states behind an imaginary 
line of demarkation, including Hanover and Saxony. But 
the fact remains that he left others to fight his battles, and 
that he was willing to sacrifice German lands, -— merely 
stipulating that, if Prussia should lose her own outlying 
provinces, she should be indemnified at the expense of 
some power or powers on the right bank of the Rhine. 

There is a great difference of opinion between the'con- 
temporary observer and the modern historian as to the 
merits of this treaty. Frederick William wrote to Cath- 
erine that he considered himself as merely following in 
the footsteps of Frederick the Great, by first securing his 
territory, and then preserving it in peace. Hardenberg, 
the future reformer, approved the step; and Kant was 
moved by the news to write his treatise on perpetual 
peace. A transient era of commercial prosperity beguiled 
the masses. But, seen in its right perspective, this peace 
unmasks itself as the beginning of the end, as an abdica- 
tion on the part of Prussia of all her rights and privileges. 
Her most passionate lover and advocate of to-day, the late 
court historian, Von Treitschke, considers that no defeat in 
battle could have humbled this state as she now humbled 
herself, that an open alliance with an cnemy would have 
been preferable to this pusillanimity, that here at Basel 
was committed the most serious political error of modern 
German history, an error that had to be atoned for through 
two decades of unparalleled misery. ° 
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Prussia stood aside, now, while Austria continued the 
war, —continued it, with little help from the empire, against 
five French armies, one of which was commanded by the 
rising genius of the age, Napoleon Bonaparte. The latter 
was sent to Italy in the spring of 1796, and soon began 
to display his marvellous abilities, — showing to the world 
a new and wonderful kind of strategy that required no 
base of supplies, and, indeed, that bade defiance to all 
the old rules of warfare. He attached his soldiers to his 
own interests by furnishing them with booty in plenty: 
“J will lead you into the most fruitful plains in the 
world,” he had said to them; “flourishing provinces, 
great cities, will be at your disposal.” In return, he de- 
manded courage and steadfastness and a willingness to die 
by thousands in pursuit of great objects. His design was 
to master Mantua and control the passes of the Tyrol; 
then to join with the Rhine army under Moreau and 
Jourdan and completely crush the enemy. As far as the 
Ttalian scene of warfare was concerned, he was successful : 
making a separate peace with the emperor’s Sardinian 
allies, taking and holding Mantua against four attempts 
to relieve it, gaining the battles of Arcola and Rivoli, and 
bringing Lombardy, Venice, and the papal states to terms. 
But Moreau and Jourdan, after achieving several victo- 
ries, were forced back across the Rhine by the brave young 
Archduke Charles ; and the principalities of Wiirtemberg 
and Baden, which had gone over to the French, thought 
best to renew their allegiance to the empire. 

Napoleon, from political motives and from a desire to 
have the peace all his own, had made overtures to Austria 
even while preparing to deal further blows. Professing 
to be animated by the most humane of motives, he wrote 
that he would feel prouder of the humble crown to be 
earned by saving a single human life, than of all the 
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mournful glory that could come of success in war. He 
‘was willing that Austria should emerge from the long 
conflict no poorer in territory than she had entered it; 
but the map of Europe was to be cut according ‘to his 
own pattern, and Austria was to definitely abandon the 
cause of the empire. Baron Stein, with whose grand 
character we shall soon become familiar, calls the treaty 
that was signed on October 17, 1797, “the black and 
complete treachery of Campo Formio”; yet it was scarcely 
more black than the Peace of Basel of 1795, or than a 
subsequent treaty of August, 1796, that gave Prussia 
definite compensation in case of the sequestration of Cleves 
and Guelders. In the new treaty of France with Austria, 
as well as in that with Prussia, the clauses regarding the 
left bank of the Rhine were secret; in both cases the 
leading powers in Germany promised to abandon to their 
fate provinces that contained the coronation place as well 
as the first archiepiscopal see of the old empire. Austria’s 
reward was to be the dismembered republic of Venice, — 
for which she had long lusted,—the archbishopric of 
Salzburg, and, possibly, Bavaria as [ar as the river Inn. 
Belgium, on the other hand, was to fall 1o France; while 
Lombardy was to be allowed to join the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, one of Napoleon’s new vassal states. The conqueror 
himself has said of this Treaty of Campo Formio, that he 
considered it one of the most advantageous tliat France 
had signed for centuries; while the emperor, too, had 
every reason to be satisfied, although, by secularizing 
Salzburg, he gave the signal for a descent upon the lands 
of the clergy in Germany. 

As Austria had no possible right or authority to deed 
away territory of the empire, it was necessary to call a 
congress for that purpose. With characteristic duplicity 
the summons invited the different states to send repre- 
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sentatives to the town of Rastadt who should treat of 
constitutional affairs on the basis of the tnteyrity of Ger- 
many. Matters pertaining to the public weal were to be 
settled so as to conduce Lor centuries to the lasting joy 
of peace-loving humanity. The withdrawal of the em- 
peror’s forces from Mainz, of which the French were 
allowed to take possession, and the simultaneous entry 
of the Austrian troops into Venice, gave the first official 
betrayal of the whole scheme. France’s plenipotentiaries 
at the congress now came out with their unvarnished 
demand for the left bank of the Rhine, and the German 
princes whose lands were to be taken began to clamor for 
compensation and to throw themselves upon the gener- 
osity of the national enemy. It was the beginning of 
an ignoble race for gain, inasmuch as each power, Prussia 
included, thought by French influence to greatly better 
its previous condition, Even the Poles when robbed of 
their fatherland had acted with more dignity. It was 
during a hasty visit to this congress that Napoleon Bona- 
parte gained his first insight into German politics and 
German character, which may well account for the con- 
temptuousness with which he always treated this people. 
And, indeed, the empire of Charlemagne was nearing 
the last stages of paralysis. In January, 1798, the witty 
publicist, Gorres, drew up its last will and testament, rec- 
ommending that its latest committee or deputation, here at 
Rastadt, should become permanent and conclude a per- 
petual peace, each article of which should be discussed in 
at least fifty thousand sessions; that its army be handed 
over to the Landgrave of Hesse to be sold out to the 
highest bidder, and its archives turned into smelling-salts 
in case the heirs should be attacked with faintness. 
Although the Congress of Rastadt continued in session 
for more than a year, the last months were spent in [ruit- 
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less controversy, and Austria was already treating with 
England and Russia for the formation of a second great 
coalition. The conduct of the French had become un- 
bearable to Austria; instead of assisting the emperor to 
his promised portion of Bavaria, instead of excepting Prus- 
sia’s provinces from the general annexation of the left 
bank of the Rhine so that she might have no claim to 
compensation, they were growing more and more friendly 
to this arch-enemy. And their demands at the congress 
kept increasing beyond rhyme or reason. Germany was 
to assume all debts of the annexed districts and pay them 
out of the revenues of ecclesiastical territory; the islands 
of the Rhine were to be included in the cession. What 
good, it was finally argued, would the left bank prove to 
France if controlled by forts across the river? Kehl and 
Castel must be handed over, and the impregnable Ehren- 
breitstein completely demolished. Hostilities were pre- 
cipitated by the action of Bernadotte, who was acting as 
envoy in Vienna. Inscorn of a local military celebration, 
he threw out a great tricolored flag from his balcony, and 
when it was torn down demanded his passports and re- 
turned to Paris. 

The time for a general attack by the other great powers 
of Europe on France and her daughter republics seemed 
well chosen: Napoleon Bonaparte was absent, having been 
sent to Egypt to strike a blow at England in the East; 
Hoche, the next commander in ability, had just died; the 
new Czar, Paul, was as much in earnest as his mother had 
been the contrary. It is true, Prussia held aloof entirely, 
but Prussia was now regarded, even by her own new 
ruler, as an unimportant factor. 

The hero of the first period of this second coalition war 
was undoubtedly the Russian, Suvarov; in a series of 
brilliant marches and actions he recovered nearly the 
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whole of Italy; while Archduke Charles, by the battle of 
Stockach, stopped Jourdan and drove him back across the 
Rhine. Meanwhile the French envoys at Rastadt, who, 
even after the coalition had begun its military operations, 
had continued to treat with the minor German powers, 
were ordered to withdraw, and then foully set upon,— by 
order, it is believed, of the Austrian prime minister Thu- 
gut, whose object was to procure certain valuable state 
papers of which they had possession. The outcome of 
the mélée, fatal in the case of two of the envoys, increased 
the hatred felt by the French, who, however, as yet were 
powerless io requite such evil. It was the good fortune 
of France, however, that in not one of these great coali- 
tions was any single power willing to subordinate its own 
interests to those of the common cause. Austria expected 
Suvaroy to lay Italy at her feet; Russia desired to reestab- 
lish the sovereignties that Napoleon had abolished, and 
her general, at last, thwarted at every point, downrightly 
refused to besiege Genoa, which was the last stronghold 
of the French. At England’s suggestion, and hoping to 
be more free from restraint, he left the scene of his vic- 
tories and started through Switzerland to meet additional 
Russian forces that were coming from the North, but — as 
he himself believed, through Austrian treachery — accom- 
plished nothing beyond a series of phenomenal Alpine 
marches. Toward the end of the year 1799, in deep dis- 
gust, the Czar, who fully shared Suvarov’s suspicions 
as to Austrian duplicity, called home his forces. 

At the same time Napoleon Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt, joined with Sieyés in a successful attempt to over- 
throw the existing constitution in France, and then, as 
First Consul, clothed with absolute power, prepared by a 
theatrical march across the St. Bernard to alter the com- 
plexion of affairs in Italy. The unrivalled victories of 
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Marengo and of Hohenlinden soon brought Austria back 
to the position she had occupied at the time of the Treaty 
of Campo Formio; and the Peace of Lunéville, signed in 
February, 1801, was a practical repetition of that earlier 
agreement, except that the last veil of secrecy was with- 
drawn from the cession of the Rhine provinces, and that 
France was conceded a voice in the matter of compen- 
sation. Moreover, in accordance with Napoleon’s peremp- 
tory demand, the agreements were signed by the emperor 
not merely in the name of Austria but also of the whole 
empire; the cession of land which, including Belgium, 
ageregated some twenty-eight thousand square miles and 
contained three and a half million inhabitants, was thus 
finally consummated and the Rhine became the boundary 
between France and Germany. The new acquisitions were 
divided into departments after the manner of the rest of 
the territory of the French republic, while the question of 
the indemnities was reserved for further negotiations. 
Meanwhile, in Prussia, soon after the peace of Campo 
Formio, there had been a change of ruler; for Frederick 
William IT., in spite of the aurum potabile, or liquid gold, 
administered by his Rosicrucian brethren, had died of 
dropsy. The hearts of the people had gone out to his 
virtuous young successor, and especially to the latter’s 
beautiful and charming wife, — Queen Louise, a Mecklen- 
burg princess, — who rewarded their adoration in this very 
year, 1797, by giving birth to that William who was one 
day to become the consummator of German unity. So 
good were Frederick William IIT.’s intentions, so free 
and liberal his promises, that nothing but plaudits were 
heard on all sides. “This prince spoils our revolution,” 
a French Jacobin complained; while an eldquent German 
exclaimed joyfully, “Pure reason has descended from 
heaven and taken its seat upon our throne.” An enthu- 
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siastic band of admirers founded a set of Prussian year 
books in which to chronicle the expected reforms. 

But if Frederick William ITI. possessed all the piety, 
all the morality, and all the sense of duty that could be 
required from any Christian man, he was, nevertheless, 
absolutely incapable of guiding a state like Prussia 
through a period of storm and stress. Timid, ill-trained, 
and inexperienced, — a mere pygmy compared lo Frederick 
the Great,— he was yet called upon io govern a greatly 
enlarged state and to face an enemy like Napoleon Bona- 
parte. With his full share of Mohenzollern obstinacy, 
he clung to his absolutism and refused 10 set up compe- 
tent ministers; the consequence was that his cabinet 
secretaries, petty men like Lombard, Beyme, and IIaug- 
witz, assumed undue influence, insinuated where they had 
no authority to advise, and finally landed the ship of state 
on the rocks of Tilsit. , 

The worst of the political faults was the continued com- 
plaisance shown to France. The scheme of that power 
for compensating with ecclesiastical lands on the right 
bank of the Rhine those princes who had lost possessions 
on the left, was not only acquiesced in but warmly advo- 
cated; indeed, Prussia went so far as to accept for her- 
self tive times the amount of territory she had forfeited. 
Although nominally in the hands of a committee of the 
Diet known as the Imperial Deputation, the work of divid- 
ing the spoils was really carried on at Paris. Thither, as 
suppliants, went the dispossessed in person:—the Solms, 
Laubachs, the Leyns and Leiningens, the Isenburgs and 
Hechingens, and a number of others. Treitschke calls 
them a swarm of hungry flies feasting on the bloody 
wounds of their fatherland. Gagern, the envoy from 
Nassau, relates how unworthily they sued for the favor 
of Talleyrand and of his secretary, Mathieu; how they 
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caressed the minister’s little poodle and played blind- 
man’s-buff and drop-the-handkerchief with his favorite 
niece. It rained snuff-boxes, rising in value to 20,000 
guldens, while Hesse-Darmstadt offered a bribe of a round 
noillion. : 

When all had been happily arranged, the act which is 
known as the Principal Decree of the Imperial Deputa- 
tion (February 25th, 1803) annihilated 112 German 
states, in addition to the 97 ceded to France, and divided 
up 50,000 square miles of territory with more than 
8,000,000 inhabitants. When the decree was referred 
to the Diet for ratification, that body acted with char- 
acteristic regard to ceremonial: in order to make the 
vote valid, the dispossessed members were ordered to be 
present, but, as each answered to his name, he was for- 
mally entered as “absent” in the roll. By this exten- 
sive confiscation of church and civic property, the 
number of ecclesiastical princes was reduced to three, 
that of the free cities to six. Mainz retained the arch- 
chancellorship, but was forced to exchange its lands; 
in place of Cologne and Treves four other principalities 
were raised to the rank of electorates: Salzburg, Wur- 
temberg, Baden, and Hesse. Upon the last-named three 
states, as well as upon Bavaria, it had been Napoleon’s 
policy to heap all the benefits in his power, in order to 
have a “Third Germany” to make use of against Prussia 
and Austria. For that reason Baden was given in com- 
pensation for her lost territory ten times as much as was 
her due; Prussia’s acquisitions, on the other hand, though 
not inconsiderable, were to be as far as possible away 
from France. 

After the passing of the Principal Decree of the Im- 
perial Deputation, the events that led to the ending of 
the Holy Roman Empire and to the extraordinary catas- 
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trophe of Prussia, followed each other in rapid succession. 
Frederick William had been in the enjoyment of his ill- 
gotten gains but a few months when he was awakened 
from his dream of being the protector of North Germany 
by the announcement that Napoleon meant to strike Eng- 
land “wherever he could reach her.” Soon aftorward, 
French forces under Mortier were entering Ilanover. It 
cannot be said that there was much love lost between the 
Prussian and Hanoverian, or between the Prussian and 
English governments, but every instinct of self-preserva- 
tion should have driven the king to an energetic protest, 
and, if necessary, to war. Even Haugwitz recommended 
the immediate despatch of an armed force, Here was 
the enemy whom Prussia had most reason to dread at 
her very throat; Hanover almost cut her domains in two, 
and the French army was encamped close to the walls 
of her chief fortress of Magdeburg. Yet Frederick Will- 
iam remained inactive while the whole Hanoverian army 
capitulated, while all the wealth of the land was appro- 
priated, and even the forests were cut down and carried 
off to France to furnish masts for the conqueror’s ships. 
Even when Napoleon proceeded to block the mouths of 
the rivers Elbe and Weser, and thus strike a deadly blow 
at Prussian commerce, this king could think of no other 
expedient than to send to Brussels the self-sufficient Lom- 
bard with a few sentimental reproaches. He was sure, 
Frederick William wrote, that in occupying Cuxhaven 
Napoleon’s general had exceeded his commands. Lom- 
bard was delighted with the suavity of his reception by 
the powerful First Consul. “What I cannot reproduce,” 
he wrote in his report, “is, the tone of kindness and open’ 
frankness with which he expressed his regard for youy 
rights.” Dazzled, blinded, by Napoleon’s greatness, he 
could not praise enough the truthfulness, the loyalty, the 
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friendship that rang out in every word, and he returned. 
from his mission without having obtained the fulfilment 
of one single demand. 

And Frederick William had no wrath to vent upon Themurder 
this empty head. “The king is determined once for all,” ©? the 
wrote Haugwitz, who himself was soon to emulate the eaten 
conduct of Lombard, ‘to show to all Europe in the most 
open manner that he will positively have no war unless 
he is himself directly attacked.” Yet the time was not 
unsuitable; the political constellation was favorable, while 
Napoleon was too full of his intended invasion of Eng- 
land, for which he was massing his troops on the Bou- 
logne shore, to wish for a struggle with Prussia and 
Hanover combined. 

Following quickly on the occupation of Hanover came 
the outrageous violation of German territory involved in 
the murder of the Duke of Enghien,—a member of the 
House of Bourbon, who was declared to have taken part 
in a royalist conspiracy against the life of the First Con- 
sul. Enghien was seized in his own house, at Ettenheim, 
in Baden, by bands of French soldiers, who had marched 
up in the silence of the night; he was dragged to Vin- 
cennes, and, within the shortest possible space of time, 
tried before a court-martial, sentenced, and shot by his 

gown open grave. Scarcely an attempt was made to ex- 
#“ouge such conduct, though Baden and the empire were at 
peace with France; and Germany had sunk so low that 
there was po remonstrance at the flagrant breach of inter- 
national law. The servile elector of Baden, when driven to 

. the wall, pretended that Napoleon had asked his consent. 
When Russia tried to stir the Diet to action, the elector 
yrote, at his master’s dictation, that he thanked the Czar 
for his interest, but had full confidence in the friendship 
and good sentiments of the French court, And the Diet 
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itself escaped responsibility by flight, entering upon its 
holidays before it was time. In the popular mind, in- 
deed, the incident engendered intense bitterness ; Beetho- 
ven turned the slow movement of his new symphony into 
a funeral march, and dedicated it to the dead hero, rather 
than exalt, as he had intended, the great conqueror. 

To Frederick William’s tender heart the murder of the 
Duke of Enghien was such a blow that it put an end for 
the time being to the project of a Franco-Prussian alli- 
ance; although Napolcon of late had been overflowing 
with kindness, and had significantly hinted at a plan of 
forming a North German empire with the Tohenzollern 
at its head. The South German states, indced, did not 
waver in their subserviency; and when, on May 18, 1804, 
their patron was proclaimed emperor, they outdid the 
French themselves in the warmth of their congratula- 
tions and in the fulsomeness of their flattery,— declaring 
that this new Caesar was most like to their own first em- 
peror, Charlemagne, and recommending themselves for 
further favors, should there be any more lands to divide, 
Nothing could haverexceeded the jubilation with which 
Napoleon was greeted on the occasion of a journey 
through the Rhine provinces. 

Austria at this juncture considered it time to get to 
cover, as it were, well knowing that at the next election a 
Protestantized and secularized electoral college would not 
be likely to favor the Hapsburg dynasty. With the con- 
sent of Napoleon, and after having, in return, yecognized 
the latter’s new dignity, Francis II., in this same year 
1804, adopted ihe title of hereditary emperor of Austria, 
without as yet formally divesting himself of that of em- 
peror of the Romans. He grounded his action on the 
greatness of his house, which, as he declared,—although 
divine providence and the vote of the electors had 
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brought it to such a pitch of glory that its head porson- 
ally needed neither added title nor prestige, —onght not 
to be behind any European power in outward rank. 

Meanwhile, Alexander of Russia, still indignant over 
the murder of the Duke of Enghien, for whom he ordered 
his court to wear mourning, and displeased with the 
result, of his protesis in Paris,—convinced, too, that 
Napoleon was cogitating a general European war,—had 
begun to treat in London and Vienna for tho formation of 
a third coalition. In November, 1804, Austria closed with 
him a defensive alliance in the event of the French en- 
deavoring to extend their sphere of influence in Italy, In 
April, 1805, England agreed to aid Russia in raising a 
European army of half a million of men with which to 
restore the threatened balance of power. Napoleon in the 
meantime had demeaned his greatness—so he wrote to 
the Czar— to the extent of accepting the Italian crown. 
The incorporation of Genoa in the French empire, and the 
excessive jubilations over former French: victories in Italy, 
then forced Austria into open hostility. 

Both France and the coalition worked hard to secure an 
alliance with Frederick William ITI., whose army of two 
hundred thousand men was likely to be an important factor 
in the struggle. William Pitt suggested as as inducement 
to Prussia the proffer of the left bank of the Rhine, and,# 
if need be, of Belgium; while Napoleon held out the bait 
of Hanover, which, however, could only have been main- 
tained atthe cost of a war with England. Yet between 
these two possibilities, Frederick William wavered and 
pursued a zigzag policy; and finally, angered at the Rus- 
sian threats of violating his territory, sought his, usual 
refuge of feeble neutrality. Out of this he was roused 
by the news that France had actually committed the act 
that Russia had only threatened; full of righteous indig- 
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nation he mobilized his army, yet, even then, sent Haug- 
witz to carry on further negotiations with Napoleon, and 
allowed his commander-in-chief, the Duke of Brunswick, 
to fix the latest date possible for effecting his junction 
with the Austrians. 

To Napoleon the news of the arming of the coalition 
came very opportunely; for two years‘he had been per- 
fecting and drilling his army for the ostensible purpose of 
crossing the channel and “avenging the disgrace of six 
centuries” against England. His admiral, Villeneuve, had 
succeeded in luring Nelson’s fleet to the West Indies, but 
not in keeping it there; and the prospect for Napoleon of 
achieving his design of invasion, if he really ever seriously 
cherished it, must have seemed more distant than ever. 
Instead, that alternative which had always been present in 
his mind now presented itself with redoubled force. He 
knew the Austrians better than did Pitt, although the 
latter had complained of these “gentlemen in Vienna” 
that they were always one year, one army, and one idea 
behindhand. Napoleon had even had personal dealings 
with the general-in-chief, Mack, who in 1799 had been a 
prisoner in Paris. The opinion there formed had been 
extremely unfavorable; this was just the kind of enemy 
the Jfrench Emperor longed to have his generals meet, 

*«“ He is certainly one of the most incapable men in exist- 
ence,” he declared; “and, moreover, he has bad luck.” 

Mack had been chosen for his present position, to the 
detriment of the Archduke Charles, not because of any 
achievements in the field, but rather by reason of the 
fertility of his brain in making brilliant plans. Unfor- 
tunately there was wanting a basis of caution and foresight. 
While Napoleon was informed of every slight move of his 
enemies, while his spies circulated freely in the Austriggn 


camp in the guise of wine-dealers, Mack did not have the 
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least conception that already, for three weeks, armies had 
been marching from all directions to surround him. He was, 
to use his own subsequent words, in a “ complete dream” ; 
he had expected to meet thirty thousand men, when, in 
reality, there were nearly seven times that number against 
him: all within the space of one short week, Marmont 
had crossed the Rhine at Frankfort; Bernadotte at 
Wiirzburg; Ney, Lannes, and Murat at Kehl; Soult 
and Davoust at Spires, and Napoleon himself at Strass- 
burg. “Soldiers,” cried the latter to his army, “your 
emperor is in your midst! You are now the vanguard 
of the grand nation.” 

How different was the spirit in the army of the coalition | 
When Mack drew his forces together at Ulm everybody 
but himself saw that he was recklessly perilling their 
safety; and the next in command, Archduke Ferdinand of 
Modena, withdrew with twelve battalions in disgust, and 
made his way through, though with heavy losses, to 
Bohemia. But Mack was blinded by the delusion that 
the rumored landing of the English in Boulogne, the 
expected joining of the coalition by Prussia, and an 
imaginary insurrection in Paris, would require the em- 
peror’s presence, and that Napoleon was even now beating 
a retreat. There were persistent reports at the Austrian 
court that the “star of the tyrant was waning”; that, + 
after all, he was merely a stage-monarch; and that 
adulation and luxury had weakened his powers. The 
rude awakening from the “complete dream” came on the 
20th of October, 1805, when Mack, almost immediately 
alter having exhorted his troops to hold out to tho last 
man, surrendered them all, to the number of twenty-three 
thousand, without striking a blow. “The shame that 
Qppresses us,” wrote an Austrian officer, “the filth that 
covers us, can never be wiped away!” It made no differ- 
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ence in the struggle on the continent that, four days 
later, Nelson, at Trafalgar, obliterated the sea power of 
France for a generation to come. 

As Napoleon swept on, accompanied by his German 
vassals, and making, as was his wont, straight for the 
enemy’s capital,—the Russians and the remnant of the 
Austrians withdrew to Moravia. All was not yet lost, for 
the French were moving farther and farther from their 
base of supplies; while, for the allies, reénforcements were 
on the way from the northeast, and there was every 
reason to hope that Prussia, whose armies had quickly 
been mobilized, would now definitely declare for the 
coalition. The news of Bernadotte’s march through the 
Prussian territory of Ansbach, by which, as the allies 
claimed, Mack’s surrender was effected, had roused 
Frederick William to unwonted energy, and, he is said 
to have cried out, “I will have nothing more to do with 
the man !””--meaning Napoleon. He had at once notified 
the Czar that the Russians might cross Silesia; within ten 
days after Mack’s capture Alexander had come to Berlin, 
and on November 8 had signed the Treaty of Potsdam, 
by which Prussia agreed to throw an army of 180,000 
men into the field should Napoleon not agree, within 
four weeks, to relinquish all his conquests in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Naples. On the whole transaction the 
seal of sacredness had been set by a midnight visit of the 
Czar, the king, and the beautiful Queen Louise to the last 
resting-place of Frederick the Great, and a kiss imprinted 
on his coffin. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, had taken Vienna and sent off her 
works of art to enrich his collection in Paris; as he 
advanced into Moravia, however, the position of affairs 
became less encouraging. Every day that passed meant 
a gain to the allies, a loss to himself,—a fact of which 
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Kutusoff, the Russian general, was well aware. But a 
rash decision of the Czar, impelled, it is said, by the sight 
of his own splendid regiments marching in review, gavo 
to the French emperor the longed-for chance of gaining 
what proved to be his most splendid victory. He could 
not believe his ears when the report reached him that the 
enemy had left a strong position to try and cut him off 
from Vienna; one who was with him reports that, trem- 
bling with joy and clapping his hands, he cried out to 
those around him: “That is a wretched move! They are 
going into the trap! They are giving themselves up ! 
Before to-morrow evening this army is mine!” And 
after the battle to his soldiers, “Soldiers, I am satisfied 
with you!” As well he might be, for the losses of the 
allies at Austerlitz were twenty-six thousand, not to speak 
of nearly all the guns, all the ammunition, and all the 
baggage. - 

A few days before this battle of the three emperors, 
Haugwitz had arrived in Napoleon’s camp at Briinn with 
the demands of the Prussian king. He had travelled as 
slowly as possible, he allowed Napoleon to dally with him 
and send him from pillar to post, and finally, after Aus- 
terlitz, ended up a course of the most incomprehensible 
behavior by concluding a treaty of alliance instead of 
presenting an ultimatum. By the Troaty of Schénbrunn, 
Prussia was to receive Hanover, and, in return, to cede 
the remainder of Cleves, the fortress of Wesel and the 
principality of Neuchatel to France, as well as Ansbach to 
Bavaria. On the surface, it seems incredible that any man 
on his own responsibility should have dared such action 
as that of Haugwitz ; still more incredible, that Frederick 
William should have ratified these engagements and treated 
their sponsor with respect and consideration. But under- 
neath it all, as a recently discovered letter has proved, 
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lay the bitter fact that the king’s own courage had given 
out at the last moment, and that he had secretly instructed 
Haugwitz on no account to let it come to war ! 

Truly, with all sympathy for Prussia, with a knowledge 
of all the good forces that were even now slumbering 
within her, one can only say that she richly deserved her 
fate. Now that time has cleared the mists away and given 
us a larger point of view, it seems incomprehensible that 
this Hohenzollern should have failed so utterly to recog- 
nize where his true interests lay. Even after Austerlitz 
there were enough Russians at his disposal to bring the 
total of his army up to 800,000 men. But instead of 
fighting France, he deliberately agreed, in a supplementary 
treaty signed at Paris with Napoleon, to expose himself to 
a war with England for the sake of Hanover; and then, 
as a climax of folly, reduced his army to a peace footing ! 
Austria, in consequence of Prussia’s action, was driven to 
sign with France the Peace of Pressburg (December 26, 
1805), by which she was divested of 28,000 square miles 
of territory, 8,500,000 inhabitants, and 14,000,000 guldens 


‘of yearly revenue. On the east, on the south, and on the 


west her provinces were cut from her; and the man who 
was still head of the IIoly Roman Empire was forced to 
acknowledge the kingship and full sovereignty of Na- 
poleon’s satraps, Wurtemberg and Bavaria. These par- 
venu kings now set the crown on a long succession of 
misdeeds, by forming, with fourteen other princes, the 
Rhine confederation and repudiating the jurisdiction of 
the empire. At the Diet, eight envoys handed in the 
declaration that their masters saw fit, “commensurably 
with their dignity and the purity of their goals,” to re- 
nounce allegiance to an organization that had practically 
ceased to exist, and to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the great monarch “ whose views had always shown. 
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themselves in accord with the true interests of Germany.” 
As for Francis II., one of the least sympathetic scions of 
an unlovely race, he took occasion to write to Count Met- 
ternich, whom he sent to Paris to bargain with Napoleon, 
“The moment for resigning the imperial dignity, is that 
when the advantages which accrue from it for my mon- 
archy shall be outweighed by the disadvantages that 
might arise from its further retention.” Metternich is 
to place the price of imperial dignities very high in the 
market, and to show “no disinclination to the resignation 
of the said dignity, but rather a readiness — but only in 
return for great benefits to be acquired by my monarchy.” 
“ With such sentiments,” writes the scourging pen of 
Treitschke, “did the last Roman-German emperor bid 
farewell to the purple of the Salians and the Hohenstau- 
fens!” The formal abdication was drawn up on the 6th 
of August, 1806, and the chief ground assigned was the 
defection of the Rhine princes. 

Swiftly and heavily Prussia’s retribution for all the 
faults and errors of the past now fell upon her. Through 
Napoleon’s intrigues, she failed in her effort to found a 
North German confederation and thus collect the last 
Germans under her banner; while, as was to bo expected, 
her dealings with regard to Hanover involved her in a 
war with England. Hundreds of her merchant vessels 
were captured in British harbors and her commerce ruined. 
For Hanover she had suffered all this, for Hanover she 
had violated every precept of consistency and of political 
probity. And now, casually, at a dinner, her envoy learned 
from the British envoy, Lord Yarmouth, that Napoleon, 
who was treating for peace with England, had offered, as a 
basis of negotiation, the retrocession of this same Hanover ! 
The English negotiations failed and Pitt’s dying prophecy, 
“Roll up the map of Europe, it will not be needed these 
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ten years!” eventually proved true. But the perfidy of 
the man whom he considered his ally, and the final con- 
viction that Napoleon really intended Prussia’s ruin, in- 
duced Frederick William to listen to the war party at 
Berlin, to which his courageous wife and even Haugwitz 
belonged. He mobilized his forces, entered into an agree-~ 
ment with Russia by which the Czar was to furnish him 
with 70,000 men, and, finally, sent an ultimatum to the 
effect that the French must retire entirely from Germany 
and place no hindrance in the way of the projected North 
German confederation. In a proclamation to his people 
he declared that he was taking up arms to free unhappy 
Germany from the yoke under which she was languishing, 
for: “over and above all treaties nations have their rights!” 
The war was sure to be popular, for the weight of Na- 
poleon’s tyranny was beginning to be widely felt; shortly 
before, he had again shocked all Germans by the execution 
of Palm, a bookseller of Nuremberg, whose only crime was 
having sold a patriotic pamphlet called Germany in the 
Depths of her Humiliation —the most revolutionary advice 
in which seems to have been, “lift up your voices and 
weep!” It has been said of this murder of Palm, that its 
effect on the people at large was like that of the Enghien 
tragedy on the crowned heads. In Berlin there had 
already been demonstrations; young officers had sharpened 
their swords on the window-sill of the French ambassador, 
and had joined in the theatre in the chorus in Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, ‘Up, comrades, up ! to horse, to horse!” 
But a campaign on which the very existence of a nation 
depended should have been inaugurated with more care 
and caution. Frederick William ITI. has justly been 
blamed for not entering the war before; now he entered 
it too soon. Thousands of his soldiers had: been granted 
leave of absence; whole regiments had been sent back to 
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their distant garrisons; while, on the other hand, large 
French forces had remained stationed in South Germany. 
And the condition of the army was deplorable, its general 
spirit unwarlike to the last degree. The chief commands 
were in the hands of self-satisfied old graybeards, who had 
done good service in the time of Frederick the Great, but 
had since grown weak and pampered on account of the 
comforts that their sinecures offered. It would be hard 
to imagine a more baneful arrangement than that which 
allowed officers to reap advantage from issuing leave of 
absence to their men; the sums economized from food and 
maintenance flowed in such streams into the pockets of the 
captains, that their income in time of peace was double 
what it was in time of active service. The forms of the 
past had survived, but not the spirit; even on the march, 
the most promising young officers were held down to 
clerical work when they should have been scouring the 
country for information. The importance attributed to 
minor matters, to the length of the pigtail, to the manner 
of giving out the parole, bordered on the ridiculous if not 
on the insane. Just before the battle of Jena, Frederick 
William met Captain Boyen, who all the morning had 
been engaged in desperate efforts to clear an obstructed 
road for the troops, and sent word to him — that his hair 
was out of order. 

It is doubtful if too much blame for the catastrophe of 
his country can be thrown on the shoulders of this weak 
king. His lovable personality, his perfect uprightness, 
his martyr-like attitude in, misfortune, the final triumph 
of his cause, endeared him to his subjects and have blunted 
the pen of censorious historians; yet, as head of a nation 
rigidly trained for nearly a century to look to its king for 
everything, he had proved a most lamentable failure. 
At each critical moment he wayered like a broken reed, 
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His own last ultimatum to Napoleon is a marvel of feeble 
self-exculpation, full of allusions to France’s glory and 
to his own good services on her behalf. “I was the first 
to recognize you,” he wrote. “I have been insensible to 
threats as well as to promises when it was a question of 
making me false to our good relations.” Sentimental 
reminiscences at a moment like this when the stake was 
nothing less than national existence, and when most posi- 
tive proofs had been furnished of the enemy’s perfidy! 
Others saw what Frederick William could not even yet 
be brought to see, that nothing whatever was to be hoped 
for from this man, that the wheel of destruction was re- 
lentlessly advancing, that the sins committed ten and five 
years before were to be bitterly atoned. Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, the inspired prophet of liberty, draws a frightful 
picture, at this time, of the ruin to come, of the terrible 
destroyer hurling his legions from the ocean to the Rhine, 
of the soil stamped by the feet of hundreds of thousands, 
of the plunder, the starvation, the shame: “ Unhappy 
princes, could you suffer more than you now suffer? 
Certainly you could not suffer more unworthily.” And 
Jena was not yet fought, Tilsit not yet signed! An 
incredible blindness prevailed among the officers of the 
army as to the shortcomings of that institution. General 
Riichel on the public occasion of a parade declared that 
Prussia had “several commanders equal to General Bona- 
parte”; Bliicher, even, expressed his perfect satisfaction 
with the present condition of the military forces. After 
the campaign had already begun, a certain Captain Lieb- 
haber was heard to say at mess: “As yet the enemy has 
taken no step that we had not previously prescribed to 
him. . . . Napoleon is as certainly ours as though we had 
him in this hat,” whereupon many officers rose on tiptoe 
and looked into the hat. 
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Of all Frederick William’s faults and imperfections 
none proved more fatal than his inability to recognize and 
make use of great men. He clung to his Beymes, his 
Lombards, and his Haugwitzs to the very last moment; 
his chief military adviser, General Kéckeritz, once con- 
fided to General Boyen that he did not like to have two 
opposing parties approach him on a matter at the same 
time, “for they always know enough to put the case in 
such a form that I cannot tell which is right!” With 
the Duke of Brunswick, commander-in-chief of all the 
forces that were to fight against Napoleon, matters were 
still worse. Brunswick in his youth had been a brave 
leader, fearless of danger. Frederick the Great had once 
likened him, in verse, to the Turennes, the Weimars, the 
Ccndés. His reputation had extended beyond Germany, 
and, at the outbreak of the French Revolution, the Jacobins 
had wished him for their own commander. His achieve- 
ments, indeed, on the German side had, as we have seen, 
been far from glorious. He was still brave in battle, but 
weak as his master when it came to making a decision. 
When the army started out in September, 1806, to meet 
the French in the Weimar-Jena-lirfurt region, Frederick 
William accompanied it. “ What shall we call headquar- 
ters, royal or ducal?” wrote Scharnhorst, the only thor- 
oughly trained soldier of them all. No single step was 
taken without hours of polite discussion— Frederick Will- 
iam and Brunswick both shunning responsibility and at 
last taking refuge in frequent councils of war. Had it not 
been for one of these latter, that lasted for eight priceless 
hours, Prussia might still have escaped the catastrophe of 
Jena. There was no concealment of the dilemmas of 
those highest in authority. Boyen tells of a door left 
open, so that a room full of young officers could hear 
Brunswick and the king declare their total ignorance as 
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to the enemy’s position. All trust, all confidence, in such 
leadership was gone. A deputation of officers appeared 
before Kalckreuth and urged him to save what was still 
to be saved and himself take command. 

As at Ulm, the French came upon their enemy utterly 
unawares and found them in a long, straggling line. On 
one and the same day, Hohenlohe was defeated at Jena, 
and Brunswick himself, twelve miles north, at Auerstadt. 
Hohenlohe succumbed to superior numbers and to his 
own folly in camping on a plain without attempting to 
seize the adjoining heights,—up which, torch in ‘hand, 
Napoleon himself had led his troops under cover of the 
night. At Aperstadt, Brunswick’s forces actually out- 
numbered the French by several thousands; but early in 
the fight he himself was blinded and mortally wounded, 
and could no longer direct the battle. The other generals 
were ignorant of what plan of operations he had intended. 
Frederick William, though present, could neither make 
up bis mind to take command himself, nor did he appoint 
another general-in-chief. The different divisions of the 
army waited in vain for their orders, and Kalckreuth’s 
sorely needed reserves were not called up. Scharnhorst 
led a forlorn hope, and almost succeeded in saving the 
day. Forced at last to retreat, he drew out his right 
wing in some order; but as fate would have it, the two 
simultaneously defeated armies pursued the same line of 
retreat; and unexpectedly, in the darkness of the night, 
came upon each other. All discipline was at an end. 
Baggage, artillery, horses, and men, all were involved in 
one horrible moving snarl. The king himself, with 
Bliicher at his side, rode for fourteen hours in momen- 
tary danger of capture. 

The worst result of the battles of Jena and Auerstadt 
was the sudden revulsion that they brought about, from 
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the most arrogant over-confidence to the most extreme 
despair and discouragement. After one single day of 
battle, all power of resistance was at an end. To use the 
language of Napoleon’s own twenty-second bulletin, the 
great beautiful army of the Prussians had vanished like 
an autumn mist before the rising of the sun. But most 
astonishing of all, was the manner in which one fortress 
after the other, hitherto deemed impregnable, fell like 
a house of cards. Two days after the battle of Jena, 
Erfurt, with eleven hundred men and great stores of pro- 
visions, capitulated; nine days later, Spandau followed 
suit; then Stettin, then Kiistrin. Great hopes had been 
placed on Magdeburg, in which was sjored a million 
pounds of gunpowder, and which sheltered twenty gen- 
erals, eight hundred officers, and twenty-two thousand 
soldiers; yet this great fortress, though besieged by a 
force less in numbers than its own garrison, surrendered 
after the twelfth shot. ‘The blame for such occurrences 
falls almost directly upon the king, in whose hands had 
lain the appointment of the chief officers. The com- 
mandants of Magdeburg and of Kiistrin were both men 
who had previously been punished for cowardice before 
the enemy; while the commandant of Stettin had frankly 
told Frederick William that he was too old and too fechle 
for the position, and had only accepted it as a sort of 
sinecure. 

Meanwhile, Hohenlohe, with some twelve thousand men, 
surrendered at Prenzlau, in the Ukermark, to a much smaller 
force. He was deceived by the false assertion of Murat 
that he was opposing him with sixty-four thousand men. 
Bliicher, York, and Scharnhorst, who had intended to join 
Hohenlohe, cut their way through to Liibeck, where, after 
desperate fighting, and after food and ammunition had come 
to an end, they were taken captive. Boyen had been seri- 
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ously wounded. Only in Silesia, and in one little Baltic 
fortress, was there any thoroughly successful resistance 
west of the Vistula; when the commandant of Colbetg, 
Lucadou, spoke of surrender, the brave old sailor, Nettel- 
beck, defied him to his face, and organized a band of citizen. 
defenders. The country around was flooded, the walls 
strengthened, and supplies ordered by sea from England 
and Sweden. An eloquent letter from Nettelbeck induced 
the king to recall Lucadou, whose place was given to 
Gneisenau. These two heroic men, Gneisenau and Nettel- 
beck, played well into each other’s hands, and each has 
done full justice to the merits of the other; each was tire- 
less in his activity, wonderful in his courage and pa- 
triotism. To both in common it is due that Colberg held 
out— though, after superhuman efforts, on the very point 
of falling — until peace was at last declared. ’ 
Napoleon had so well appreciated the meaning of the 
victory at Jena that, only a few hours later, he imposed a 
contribution of one hundred fifty-nine million francs on all 
the Prussian provinces west of the Vistula; within a week 
he had incorporated those to the left of the Elbe in the 
French empire. He himself had begun a triumphal prog- 
ress toward Berlin; while Frederick William and his 
court fled to the extreme northeastern part of Prussia. 
Baron Stein, who for a short time had been minister of 
finance, managed to secure the money boxes of the state 
and convey them to a place of safety — a wise precaution if 
a new army was to be raised. In Berlin, Napoleon gave 
full swing to the dictates of his thoroughly vengeful 
nature. On the walls of her own palace he wrote insults 
against Queen Louise, whom he considered largely respon- 
sible for Frederick William’s declaration of war; from the 
grave of Frederick the Great he carried off the scarf and 
sword and presented them to the Invalides in Paris; he 
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caused the obelisk on the battlefield of Rossbach to be 
broken in pieces and thrown in the dust; the figure of 

‘yigtory with her prancing steeds was lowered from the 
top of the Brandenburg gate and relegated for the next 
eight years to a shed on the banks of the Seine. Down 
the broad avenue Unter den Linden was driven like a herd 
of cattle the famous gens d’armes regiment, whose officers 
had been the gilded youth of the town, had engaged in 
wild notorious escapades like that summer sleighride over 
salted roads, or that chase of Catholic priests after one 
disguised as Luther, had graced the salons of those in- 
tellectual Jewesses, Rahel and Henriette Herz. It was to 
be many a long day now before a Prussian officer might 
dare even to show himself upon the streets in his uniform. 
The frivolous, self-conceited Berliners had a hard lesson 
to learn; the better-minded among them had to struggle 
not merely with misfortune, but also with shame, treason, 
and disgrace. Frenchmen themselves turned away in 
disgust from the cringing fear with which they were 
met. ‘Let it lie,” said one of them, to whom had been 
officiously pointed out a goodly supply of timber; “let it 
lie, that your king may have something on which to hang 
you rogues!” Low-minded men were found who were will- 
ing to edit the newspapers in the interests of the French, 
and to cover with insulis the Prussian royal house; a 
considerable number of Frederick William’s old officials 
worked quietly on under the new régime. Even dis- 
tinguished scholars like Johannes Miiller and the philos. 
opher Hegel were willing to bend their knee to the hero 
of the age. 

For a while, even after the battle of Jena, Frederick 
William III. had retained his optimistic view of Napo- 
leon’s character. On the day following that event, he 
had sent to the emperor and asked for a truce and for 
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conditions of peace; he was sure, he wrote, that a man so 
loyal, with such nobility of soul, would demand nothing 
against his, Frederick William’s, honor and the security of 
his territories. Napoleon refused the truce, and his condi- 
tions for peace kept growing more severe with each new 
capture and surrender. After the fall of Stettin he de- 
manded, not merely the cession of all Prussian lands west 
of the Elbe, but also an abandonment of the alliance with 
Russia, and an agreement in certain contingencies to go 
to war against her; after the disgraceful capitulation of 
Magdeburg, nothing would satisfy him but the withdrawal 
of the last remnants of the Prussian troops beyond the Vis- 
tula, and the abandonment of the forts that still stood firm 
in Silesia, as well as Thorn, Danzig, Graudenz, and Col- 
berg. A treaty to this effect had already been drawn up, 
and a majority of the council called to debate upon the 
matter at Osterode had voted to ratify it, when the king, 
supported by Stein and Voss, found the courage of des- 
peration and determined to fight to the death. Particu- 
larly horrible to him had been the thought of abandoning 
this faithful Russian ally, this Czar to whom he felt 
bound by the most intimate ties of personal friendship. 

Napoleon had experienced in this campaign the value 
of the Rhenish princes as allies; their soldiers had fought 
as bravely as the French themselves, and are said to have 
acted with even greater brutality. Their confederation 
was now joined by Saxony, which was forever estranged 
from Prussia by the promise of Prussian land and the 
gift of a royal crown. The new king, Frederick Augus- 
tus, who, shortly before, had been treating with Frederick 
William III. for entry into the proposed North German 
confederation, now outdid even Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg in cheerful submissiveness. While Prussia was in 
the last agonies, a great festival was held in Leipzig, where 
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the sun, the emblem that Napoleon had borrowed from 
Louis XIV., was the most prominent decoration. An 
iftscription over the anatomical room in the university 
proclaimed that “ The dead, 100, cry long life!” Saved 
is the fatherland” was the favorite refrain. In Poland, 
too, Napoleon fostered a revolt, causing weapons to be 
distributed among the insurgents and expressing his deep 
interest in their aims. 

Prussia’s one friend, drawn closer by these very Po- 
lish troubles, was the handsome, blue-eyed young Czar 
Alexander ; his forces under Benningsen joined the last re- 
maining Prussian corps, that of Lestocq, in which Scharn- 
horst was the leading spirit; and together they prepared 
for Napoleon the first check that he had ever experienced 
in his victorious career. The battle of Eylau was bloody 
in the extreme,—some forty thousand men are said to 
have fallen in all,—-and, though not entirely defeated, 
the French were forced to retire into winter quarters. 
The emperor made overtures of peace which Frederick 
William in turn refused. The prospects seemed brighter, 
though still far from encouraging. The Ozar streated 
the Prussian king with the utmost friendliness, and 
once exclaimed fervently, “Is it not true, neither of 
us two shall fall alone?” In a treaty signed at Bar- 
tenstein, April 26, 1807, the two powers bound them- 
selves not to lay down their arms until Germany should 
have been freed and the French driven back beyond the 
Rhine. ‘ 

But the battle of Friedland — entered into reluctantly by 
Benningsen after months of delay, during which Napoleon 
was reénforcing his army — proved a second Austerlitz ; 
without even notifying his ally, the frightened Alexander 
accepted his defeat as final, and promised to sign a truce. 
From an enemy of Napoleon, he became his warm and 
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affectionate friend, revelling in the thought of sharing 
with him the rule of the Western world. 

The final doom of Prussia was spoken at Tilsit, where 
interviews between Napoleon and his two royal antagonists 
were held in the m@st romantic of trysting places,—a 
pavilion erected on a raft in the river Niemen. The 
whole scene was well calculated to work on the impres- 
sionable spirit of the young Czar; he was lured, not torn, 
from his loyalty to Frederick William. Napoleon made 
it appear, and indeed it was true, that only as a favor, 
and out of regard for the emperor of all the Russias, were 
any of his territories at all to be returned to the Prussian 
king; the latter was not called in until after two days, 
when he was treated with contempt and covered with 
reproaches. Frederick William had spared himself no 
personal humiliation that could better the terms for his 
country ; he had even induced the beautiful queen to pay 
her humble respects to the man whom she regarded as the 
incarnation of the devil. She was treated politely, and 
returned uuder the impression that her visit had done 
some good; but, as Napoleon himself later wrote, her 
entreaties slid off him like water from oiled cloth. 

In the formal document of the Peace of Tilsit the clause 
regarding the favor to the Czar was inserted —a wanton 
insult such as is rarely to be found in a great treaty. 
But, worse still, Alexander did not scruple to accept part 
of the spoils, the Polish-Prussian district of Bialystok. 
An English cartoon that is said to haye been much 
enjoyed in Leipzig, and that well characterizes the situa- 
tion, shows “ Bony” and the Ozar embracing so violently 
that the vaft takes to rocking and throws Frederick 
William into the water. 

The poor Prussian king lost all the districts west of the 
Elbe, and almost all that had been acquired from the last 
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two Polish partitions, not to speak of isolated provinces 
like Baireuth and East Friesland, In actual square miles, 
as well as in population, there was taken away from him 
more than half of his possessions. These went to form 
the kingdom of Westphalia for J8rome Bonaparte, and 
the duchy of Warsaw for the faithful king of Saxony. 
What was left was spread out in the form of three 
clover leaves, at the mercy of every enemy; while for 
Frederick Augustus there was reserved in addition a 
right of way, a via regis, straight across Silesia. 

Forced to accept this complete maiming and mutilation 
of his fatherland, Frederick William, in a formal procla- 
mation, released his lost subjects from their allegiance. 
“That which centuries and worthy forefathers,” he wrote, 
“that which treaties, love, and confidence once bound 
together, must now be sundered. Fate commands, the 
father parts from his children; no fate, no power, can 
tear your memory from the hearts of mc and mine.” 
The peasants of the county of Mark wrote back in their 
coarse dialect: “ Our hearts almost broke when we read 
your message of farewell; so truly as we are alive it is 
not your fault!” : 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE REGENERATION OF PRUSSIA AND THE WAR OF 
LIBERATION 


Lrrprature: Same as for previous chapter. 


THE unparalleled misfortunes which had fallen upon 
Prussia, paired as they were with shame, cowardice, and 
dishonor, had worked at least one salutary result: the 
eyes of the king and of those around him were opened, 
the era of complacency and self-satisfaction was at an end. 
Soon after the events at Tilsit, Queen Louise wrote to her 
father that what had happened had been inevitable, that 
the old order of things had outlived itself and crumbled 
of its own weight. “We have gone to sleep,” she de- 
clared, “on the laurels of Frederick the Great, the lord of 
his age, the creator of a new era. With that era we have 
not progressed, therefore it has outdistanced us. From 
Napoleon we can learn much, and what he has accom- 
plished will not be lost. It would be blasphemy to say, 
‘God be with him,’ but evidently he is a tool in the hand 
of the Almighty with which to bury what is old and life- 
less, closely as it may be welded with the things around us.” 

So firmly was reverence for monarchical rule still grafted 
on the Prussian people that reform without the king’s 
assistance would have been impossible; of the greatest 
importance it was, therefore, that Frederick William took 
up the work bravely and conscientiously. He could not, 
indeed, entirely conquer his ingrained faults of character; 
his indecision, his bluntness of perception, were still to 
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drive the best of his advisers almost to despair; the state, 
before it could rise, was to sink to even lower depths, 
But, all the same, the king dimly saw the right path; and 
he held to it until his good fortune, finally, led him into 
the open. a 

The fate of all Germany hung on this regeneration of 
Prussia: low as that power had sunk, there was no other 
to assume the leadership. Austria, indeed, under the 
guidance of Stadion, was to make the attempt; and the 
year 1809 was in many ways to prove the most brilliant in 
her whole history. But she was to fail after staking her 
all, and her collapse was to be final. The kingdoms of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony, and the grand duchy 
of Baden, were utterly lacking in, national patriotisin; 
they continued to bask in the sunshine of Napoleon’s 
fayor until the storm-clouds rolled up and forced them 
to ignominiously run elsewhere for shelter. 

One of Frederick William’s most praiseworthy acts was 
to send for a man whom, just before Tilsit, he had loaded. 
with reproaches and dismissed from office for having re- 
fused to compromise in any way with the old evils of cab- 
inet government. Baron Stein —one of the last remaining 
free knights of the empire, with estates and a ruined castle 
on the Rhine—had been a trusted servant of Frederick the 
Great, and, in 1804, at the age of forty-seven, had become 
minister of trade and commerce, A stern, terrible, yet very 
just official, he had never learned to cringe to royalty, and 
felt himself fully the equal of any of the petty princes. 
Better than most men he knew the evils of divided rule; 
from the bridge over the Lahn, near his own home, he 
could look into the territories of eight different potentates. 
His own political views had become broad, liberal, and 
essentially national. “I have but one fatherland,” he 
once wrote, “which is called Germany... . With my 
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whole heart I am devoted to it, and not to any of its 
parts.” 

Ruthlessly outspoken where he scented evil, Stein had 
doubtless gone too far in his denunciation of the king’s 
favored councillors. Immediately after Jena, he had drawn 
up a memoir which was laid before the queen, and in which 
those in power were savagely and relentlessly criticised. 
Beyme was treated more leniently than the others, but 
was spoken of as totally lacking in the knowledge requi. 
site for his position. Lombard was called a French 
poetaster, who idled away his time in play and debauchery 
with empty-headed people. Haugwitz’s life was declared 
to have been an unbroken series of disorders and corrup- . 
tions, that of a shameless liar and enfeebled roué. Soon 
afterward, Stein had joined with the king’s own brothers 
in a new remonstrance, which accused the cabinet of play- 
ing into Napoleon’s hands; but, when Frederick William 
had tried to compromise and to retain both Stein and 
Beyme, a misunderstanding had arisen which caused the 
king’s wrath to completely boil over, and led him to write 
his opinion, as he expressed it, in plain German. He 
drew the pen, indeed, through certain passages of the 
letter relating to possible imprisonment; but he had used 
the words insolent, obstinate, refractory, and disobedient, 
and when Stein wrote back that a man with all those 
blemishes was not likely to be of much service to the 
state, he had received answer, “Baron Stein has passed 
judgment on himself.” 

Now, at the king’s call, acknowledged as the only man 
who could save the state, Stein came without hesitation — 
disdaining to make conditions like Wallenstein of old or 
even like Hardenberg to come. He had a most thankless 
task to perform, and he himself did not as yet know the 
worst. Never was a state to be so badgered and tortured 
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as Prussia during the next two years. The amount of 
the indemnity had not been fixed at Tilsit; Daru, Na- 
poleon’s representative in Berlin, had mentioned one hun- 
dred million francs, which Frederick Willian had declared 
it a physical impossibility to pay. A month later, Napoleon 
demanded, not merely the original hundred million, but 
also a sum equivalent to all the state revenues for the 
eight months preceding the peace. The negotiations on 
this matter, as well as on the manner of payment, went on 
until September 8, 1808, when a supplementary treaty 
was signed at Paris. The exhausted land in the mean- 
time-—the revenues of which for 1808 were 386,000 thalers, 
the necessary expenditures 2,200,000— had been forced to 
submit to the presence of 160,000 Frenchmen, and had 
been torn by doubts whether it would not have to sacri- 
fice Silesia, or cede to France the royal domains. TExtor- 
tionate charges of every kind had been trumped up and 
sources of revenue sequestered; Napoleon had even seized 
a fund set aside for the support of widows and orphans — 
which act greatly incensed against him the women of the 
land. More than a billion francs in all flowed into the 
French treasury, and many a bitter experience was thrown 
into the scale. Prince William, the brother of the king, 
felt obliged to appear in Paris to haggle for better terms. 
He offered himself as hostage if only the troops might be 
removed: “ Very noble, but impossible,” was Napoleon’s 
reply. A proffered alliance was scorned until full pay- 
ment should have been made, To all complaints the 
emperor invariably answered, “The king has money 
enough, why does he need an army when no one is at 
war with him?” 

The Paris Treaty was even more galling than the forced 
agreement at Tilsit. The amount of the indemnity had 
again been increased; the fortresses of Glogau, Kiistrin, 
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and Stettin were still to be held by French garrisons ; 
nghts of way were to be granied in all directions; for the 
next ten years the Prussian army was not to number more 
than forty-two thousand men, and, in case of a war with 
Austria, sixteen thousand men were to fight on the side of 
the French. Frederick William would never have rati- 
fied such engagements had there been the least hope of 
support from the Czar, who might well have protested 
against this aggravation of the Peace of Tilsit. But 
Alexander, although at this time he visited the royal pair 
in Konigsberg, on his way to the brilliant congress at 
Erfurt, was fast in the toils of Napoleon, whose favor he 
needed in his designs on the Danubian principalities. He 
promised to do what he could for his luckless friends, but 
his only sincere advice was submission. In Erfurt, Na- 
poleon received the Czar with the utmost magnificence ; 
though he did not grant his desires, and more than once 
offended him by a total want of tact—-as when, for in- 
stance, he invited Prince William of Prussia to join ina 
hare-hunt on the battlefield of Jena, or again, when he 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor soldiers 
who had especially distinguished themselves against the 
Russians. Doubtless Napoleon’s real motive at Erfurt was 
to show himself in all his magnificence as the equal of the 
Czar; and for that reason he summoned his German satel- 
lites, without, however, granting them a voice in the serious 
deliberations. The actor Talma could boast that he had 
played to a parterre of kings, though very new and very 
timid and very badly treated kings: “ Tatsee-vous ce n'est 
qu'un rot,” said the master of ceremonies to the chief 
trumpeter, when the latter was about to strike up in 
honor of one of them. The princes of the realm of lit- 
erature fared better. “Yon are a man,” Napoleon said 
to Goethe, with whom he talked about the sorrows of 
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Werther, and whom he requested to write a tragedy on 
the theme of how happy Cesar would have made his 
people if they had only given him time. Wieland, too, 
was urged to implant in the public mind a more Javorable 
opinion of the Roman emperors. As for the Czar Alex- 
ander, all that he accomplished for the Prussian king was 
to gain a rebate of twenty million thalers from the total 
of the indemnity, half of which Napoleon made up by 
charging four per cent interest on what remained. 
Meanwhile the great reforms in Prussia were well 
under way; they were to fall into four great categories: 
social reforms, administrative reforms, reforms in the army, 
and reforms in public sentiment. What the French Revo- 


lution had done by force and by shedding rivers of blood, | 


was now to be accomplished by the magic of strong men’s 
names and the issuing of a few edicts. Weudal tyranny 
was to be done away with, the spirit of caste exorcised, 
local self-government introduced, the army 1o be cleansed 
and rejuvenated; a wave of patriotism, finally, was to be 
aroused, that would sweep away all the sins and errors of 
the past. ; 

Immediately on receiving his summons, Baron Stein had 
hastened to Memel, where, to quote his own words, he had 
found the king “deeply depressed, believing himself pur- 
sued by an inexorable fate, and thinking of abdication.” 
The queen was “gentle and melancholy, full of anxiety 
but also of hope.” Stein soon discovered that his own 
position was as nearly that of a dictator as was possible 
under a monarchical form of government, Yet he did 
not stand alone, for ready to help him was a devoted band 
of earnest, talented, and progressive men, who had come 
to the front in this time of dire need. Strangely enough, 
almost all of them, like himseli§ had been bovti and brought 
up outside of Prussian terrjtory: Scharnhorst and Har- 
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denberg were Hanoverians, Bliicher a Mecklenburger, 
Arndt from the island of Riigen, Gneisenau and Fichte 
from Saxony, the gentle, scholarly Niebuhr a Dane. The 
latter, together with Schon, Stiigemann, and Altenstein, 
was a member of what is known as the Immediate 
Commission, in which, with Hardenberg’s aid, there had 
already been worked out a scheme for an entire change 
in social relationships and in the manner of landholding 
in East Prussia. Within a week after his arrival, Stein 
applied this to all Prussian territory, and published his 
famous emancipating edict. 

Difficult as it is to realize, up to this moment two-thirds 
of the population of Prussia had consisted of unfree per- 
sons, —not slaves in the full sense because protected by 
law from many acts of oppression, yet unable to leave 
their homes of their own free will, and bound to personal, 
often menial, services. The evils of the system had long 
been apparent, but Frederick the Great, as well as his 
successors, for fear of disorganizing the army, had shrunk 
from violent interference. Now, by the edict of October 9, 
1807, which was recognized at the time as comparing in 
importance with Magna Charta and the Habeas Corpus Act, 
all this was changed: “From Martinmas, 1810, ceases 
all villainage in our entire states. From Martinmas, 
1810, there shall be only free persons, as this is already 
the case upon the domains in all our provinces; free 
persons, however, still subject, as a matter of course, to 
all the obligations which bind them as free persons by 
virtue of the possession of an estate or by virtue of a 
special contract.” 

Other paragraphs of the edict, those relating to freedom 
of exchange in land, and to free choice of occupation, are 
almost equally importante and aided equally in trans- 
forming a ground-down nation into one of joyous patriots. 
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Every pressure had hitherto been brought to bear that Removal of 
could keep a man in the station of life to which he had ses ce 
been born. It was against the law for a noble to become Aatascne: 
a citizen, or to hold citizen or peasant lands; equally 

against the law for a peasant or citizen to purchase or 

assume mortgages on the estates of nobles. As a con- 
sequence, bankrupt nobles had almost no market for their 

lands, and could raise no capital with which to cultivate 

them. Forbidden to engage in trade, their only alternative, 

their only hope, was in the capricious bounty of their 
sovereign. ; 

Tt betokened indeed a great social revolution when 
now, in the king’s name, Stein declared, “ Every inhabit- 
ant of our states is competent, without any limitation on 
the part of the state, to possess, either as property or 
pledge, landed estates of every kind”; and again, “ Every 
noble is henceforth permitted, without any derogation 
from his position, to exercise cilizen occupations; and 
every citizen or peasant is allowed to pass from the 
peasant into the citizen class, or from the citizen into the 
peasant class.” An ordinance concerning the cities, a few 
months later, bestowed practical self-government, with 
merely a right of oversight reserved for the crown. 

Such radical changes as these presupposed and rendered The char- 
absolutely necessary corresponding changes in the whole acter of 
military system; and here Scharnhorst, as head of a re~ : Bau J 
organization committee, played, and with equal success, 
the part of Stein. The same object was kept constantly 
in view: the army was to consist no longer of slaves kept 
in order by fear, but of devoted, enthusiastic patriots ; 
it was to be the “uniting point of all the moral and 
physical powers of all the citizens of the state.” First, 

a signal example was to be made of all who had been 
to blame for the recent disasters, then a thorough inquiry 
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instituted into the causes of weakness and inefficiency, — 
and the proper remedies applied. 

Both Stein and Scharnhorst were fortunate in having a 
definite end for their reforms in view. The land was to be 
liberated as soon as possible from under the heel of the 
oppressor. In everything else indeed, save in their devo- 
tion to a common cause, the men were as different as pos- 
sible: Stein, of commanding presence and aristocratic 
ways, sudden, impulsive, fearless of consequences ; Scharn- 
horst, unmilitary, almost slovenly in appearance, with no 


objection to munching his evening meal in the streets or 
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parks of Hanover, yet, by virtue of necessity an ideal con- 
spirator, with as many folds in his conscience, Treitschke 
has said, as wrinkles on his simple face. He became, 
eventually, a master in the art of throwing people off the 
scent, and reminded his contemporaries-of that William of 
Orange who earned the name of the Silent by dissimulat- 
ing his knowledge of the devilish plots of the Spanish king. 
So simple was his manner that even the king was at ease 
with him, a distinction of which no other really great man 
could ever boast. 

Associated with Scharnhorst in the work of reforming 
the army were Gneisenau, Boyen, Grolman, and Clause- 
witz,—the first-named of whom had offered the only heroic 
and successful resistance of the campaign. His defence of 
Colberg had been of far more than momentary importance ; 
heehad kept open to the last the only means of communi- 
cation by sea with England and with Sweden; he was the 
first to make systematic use of the weapon that was to 
overthrow Napoleon —a citizen army with courage to fight 
to the death. His methods in Colberg had been counter 
to all military precedent; he, the head of a besiegéd 
garrison, had been the constant aggressor, not confining 
himself to protecting his own walls, but throwing up 
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in the open field earthworks that took the enemy many 
weeks to storm. These doings had been watched with 
breathless interest throughout Prussia; and Gneisenau was 
already the hero of the hour when he was called to act 
on the new committee. Boyen, too, was a man of great 
ability, and was later to become famous as the founder of 
the modern Prussian army organization. 

These men went about their task with an inspired zeal 
that was to recoil before no personal considerations what- 
ever. An investigation was begun into all the surrenders 
that had taken place, either in the field or behind the walls 
of fortresses. In order to find a severe enough punish- 
ment recourse was had to the statute of the Great Elector: 
“When a fortress is given up to the enemy without ex- 
treme necessity, its governors and commandants shall be 
punished with death ;” and seven officers were condemned 
to the severest penalty of the law. The king pardoned 
them, indeed, doubtless realizing how much of the unreadi- 
ness of the fortresses was his own work, and how often he 
had. implied to the old generals that their positions would 
be sinecures. In general, for the future, the burden of 
‘proof was to rest with the officers; they might receive no 
position, enjoy no pension, without bringing testimony as 
to past good conduct. Age and incapacity were’ not 
spared. Here the gentle Scharnhorst was stern and im- 
placable: of the 148 generals belonging to the army in 1806, 
but two served seven years later in the war of liboratign. 

The old life of ease for the officer had become a thing 
of the past. He might no longer take with him from one 
to five pack-horses to carry his tent, his bed, his table, his 
chair, and a hundred other luxuries; of the thirty-two 
thousand extra horses five-sixths were now discarded and. 
the number of servants reduced by one-half. Nor were 
the nobles, for the future, to have the exclusive right to 
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all the commands; in time of peace technical knowledge, 
in time of war bravery, activity, and circumspection were 
to be the criterions of advancement. Asa matter of fact 
the nobles continued and still continue to hold the chief 
positions, but their training has become rigid and thorough. 
Above all, there was need that the calling of a soldier 
should be made respected and desirable; that the old 
system of recruiting, which had gathered in thieves and: 
cut-throats by the hundreds, should be abandoned; that 
respectable parents should be proud to have their sons in 
the ranks. Infamous indeed, and suitable only for an 
army of convicts, had been the old manner of cursizfg and 
whipping the troops into shape. It had been in the power 
of each insolent young ensign of sixteen to flog old sol- 
diers half to death for the slightest involuntary breach 
of discipline; the common punishment for more serious 
offences had been the horrible running the gauntlet, 
which brutalized alike those who received, those who in- 
flicted, and those who witnessed it. With his hands 
bound so that he could do no harm, with his feet ironed 
so that he should proceed but slowly, with a ball of lead 
in his mouth that he might not bite off his tongue for 
agony, the culprit was driven again and again down the 
line of two hundred men, who beat him with rods of birch 
or hazel that had been steeped in salt! When too weak 
to proceed he was bound to a stake and the whipping 
continued, and not rarely, but frequently, the punishment 
proved fatal. The chief innovation of the committee of 
reorganization was to form what we may call a moral awk- 
ward squad for the incorrigibles, who might still on occasion 
be flogged. The rest were to be treated as self-respecting 
men, and minor breaches of discipline were to be pun- 
ished with detention in barracks under word of honor. 
This new army was to be essentially for use and not for 
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display. The tricks of the parade ground were now aban- 
doned, and serious work and target shooting took their 
place. Wigs and pigtails were discarded, the uniforms 
made more comfortable, the amount of baggage decreased. 
Every regiment that had been concerned in a surrender 
had been permanently disbanded, so that no old preju- 
dices or traditions stood in the way. The Treaty of Paris, 
of September, 1808, had required that the numbers of the 
army should never exceed forty-two thousand;—a poor 
showing if we think of the six hundred and fifty thousand 
men that Napoleon was able to lead against Russia. But 
the fertile brain of Scharnhorst had evolved a plan by 
which the letter of the law might be kept, but the spirit 
evaded. By his famous crimper system, so called from 
the spare horse that was kept in reserve, recruits were 
given leave of absence after a month of rigid drilling in 
the most essential points. While the army at any given 
time might not exceed in numbers the allotted figure, 
there were thus trained in all some one hundred and fifty 
thousand men; when the troops marched out to parade, a 
number of them invariably remained behind in the bar- 
racks, so that there might be the less ground for suspi- 
cion and inquiry. 

In other fields besides the administration and the army, 
men were busily working for the regeneration of Prussia. 
The so-called Zugendbund was a widespread secret soci- 
ety with the object of inculcating patriotism. Some of 
the great men of the time belonged to it; others made use 
of it without joining; others, still, held entirely aloof. 
Stein condemned it as a sort of modern Vehmgericht. 
There was, all in all, a considerable amount of conspiracy 
in progress —secret buying and transporting of weapons, 
meetings of patriots in the woods at night, travelling 
under false names and in disguise, writing of letters with 
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sympathetic ink, The idea of murdering Napoleon was 
in many minds; the poet Kleist carried it around in his 
disordered brain. The Countess Voss, court mistress of 
ceremonies, was reported to have formed a definite plot; 
and actual attempts at assassination were made. Poets, 
preachers, and philosophers kept urging the inner revolu- 
tion that alone could save the state. Old Father Jahn 
invented modern gymnastics; apparatus was put up in 
parks and public places; moral and political teaching ac- 
companied the exercises, and a most wholesome change 
was immediately apparent in the youth of the land. Ernst 
Moritz Arndt, the most stirring poet of the time, threw 
all his talents into furthering the cause; while John 
Gottlieb Fichte held discourses in the Academy, in the 
same building as the French garrison, and dwelt upon the 
oppression of the foreign yoke and the shame of the pres- 
ent situation. So lofty were his ideas, indeed, and 
clothed in such philosophical language, that the French 
censor saw in them no harm, and allowed the lectures to be 
published. The stupid man never dreamt what a bugle 
call they were to prove to national revolution, nor to what 
depths they were to stir the German nation. It was a 
campaign of education that Fichte advocated; and he 
looked for results at the end of twenty-five years. “No 
man, and no God, and no possible event can help us,” he 
declared; “we must help our own selves if we are to be 
helped at all.” And in similar strains Schleiermacher 
talked to the crowded congregations in his little church 
in Berlin. 

Both Stein and Scharnhorst were eager to start an 
uprising of the whole people at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity ; that opportunity seemed to them to have arrived 
when, in 1808, the Spaniards began to show what a purely 
national, as opposed to a royal, army could accomplish. 
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The effect of this Spanish rebellion was incalculable; here 
was a people weaker, more demoralized, than the Prussians 
themselves, holding their own against the world-conqueror 
and requiring his presence with three hundred thousand 
men. It is no exaggeration when Seeley calls this, “the 
greatest European event which had happened since the 
French Revolution, the beginning of a uew and grand 
chapter in European history.” On England, which was 
already helping Spain, Prussia could have relied for aid ; 
also on Austria, which was on the verge of her own des- 
pezate revolt, and which could now boast of a general sec- 
ond only to Napoleon himself. But Frederick William 
would call no devée en masse so long as Russia would not 
help him; and Alexander, though beginning to detest 
Napoleon, still hoped to make use of him against Turkey, 
having already, by his countenance, acquired Finland. 
The question has often been raised whether the Prussian 
king was right or wrong in his firm, not 1o say obstinate, 
attitude. As events turned out, he gained more by wait- 
ing; but only because a miracle happened. What human 
intelligence could have foreseen the ruin of Napoleon’s 
army in the Russian campaign? What statesman in his 
senses should have counted upon it? Stein was perfectly 
right when he argued that Prussia had little to lose and 
everything to gain by acting at once. 

But Stein’s own days in office were now numbered. By 
an incomprehensible lack of caution on the part of a con- 
spirator who stood so high, and on whom so much depended, 
in September, 1808, a most compromising letter had been 
intercepted and forwarded io Napoleon, who published it 
in the Paris Moniteur. The missive, not even written in 
cipher, was addressed to Count Wittgenstein at the court 
of the elector of Hesse; Wittgenstein himself was none 
too reliable, and Stein’s messenger, Koppe, seems not to 
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have used even ordinary care. Yet the prime minister of 
Prussia spoke openly of fanning the spark of revolt, of 
spreading the news of the Spanish successes, of oe 
connections in Hesse and Westphalia. 

Napoleon had referred directly to this letter when increas- 
ing the severity of his terms in the Treaty of Paris: could 
Frederick William have taken a firm attitude, acknowl- 
edged the discontent that was rife among his subjects, and 
made the most of it, all the advantage would have been on 
his own side. Napoleon was in no condition to cope with 
two popular insurrections at the same time; he was even 
now withdrawing his troops from Prussia. But the king, 
as usual, pursued a half-hearted policy, neither boldly 
resisting nor frankly conciliating the French emperor. 
Stein’s position became untenable, not so much because 
of the threats from France, as of the bitter opposition of 
the anti-reform party at Berlin, a party to which not only 
the contemptible Kalckreuths and Kéckeritzs belonged, 
but even a man like General York, who was in the end to 
prove himself capable of a grand and patriotic act. York’s 
present attitude was supremely pessimistic. “The French 
have Argus eyes,” he wrote. “Fora Sicilian Vesper or for 
war in the Vendée fashion the German is not at all suited. 
Besides, in our flat land how could anything of the kind 
be possible? In our present-circumstances, the wisest and 
safest course is quietly to watch the progress of political 
relations, and it is real folly to provoke the enemy at our 
own risk.” Such language was in keeping with Comman- 
dant Schulenburg’s famous remark when the French 
entered Berlin: “To be quiet is the citizen’s first duty!” 

When, by ratifying the Treaty of Paris, the king sided 
with this more timid party, Stein’s retirement was inevi- 
table. Men of good judgment believe that he would have 
been forced to go even if the famous letter had not been 
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intercepted. It was three months after that event before 
Napoleon proscribed him and confiscated his property; 
but the estrangement with the king had been increasing 
from day to day. The poor queen, too, was bitterly 
disappointed at Stein’s opposition—partly on political, 
partly on financial grounds—to a projected journey to 
St. Petersburg, whither the royal pair had been invited 
by the Czar. In short, by the end of November, Frederick 
William had decided to part with his minister, — first de- 
claring himself, indeed, in full sympathy with his scheme 
of administrative reform. On the day of his dismissal, 
November 24, Stein drew up a programme for still 
further changes, many of which did not go into opera- 
tion until years had rolled by —among them the recom- 
mendation of a universal national representation. A few 
weeks later, he was fleeing through the winter night, with 
a price set on his head, for the Austrian frontier—still to 
work for his adopted country and to witness its redemp- 
tion after four more years of enslavement. Btt the 
interval was very bitter; during his three years’ stay in 
Austria he was allowed to play no part in public affairs, 
and he thought seriously of emigrating to America — 
Kentucky and Tennessee attracted him most; there, he 
considered, were to be found the finest climate and the 
finest soil, as well as glorious rivers like his own Rhine. 
There he would find rest and pleasant intercourse. 
Stein’s successor in office was Altenstein, a man of 
feeble powers and not likely to oppose the king. The 
journey of the royal pair to St. Petersburg took place; 
the Czar’s hospitality was lavish, his personal attentions 
sincere and well meant, and, moving about in his splendid 
drawing-rooms, the poor crushed Louise felt herself once 
more a beauty and a queen. It was the last gleam of 
sunlight that was to fall into her life; she died in the 
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following year of a broken heart, if ever such a thing is 
possible. 

Without Prussia’s aid, Austria entered upon her 
momentous struggle,— driven to it, not so much by any 
one act of Napoleon against herself, as by indignation at 
the French emperor’s doings in Spain, and by fears for 
the future. She was better equipped than four years pre- 
viously, having found in Stadion and Archduke Charles 
her Stein and Scharnhorst, and having already organized 
a Landwehr, or professionally trained reserve. Jor once, 
too, the emperor assumed a really patriotic tone, —- point- 
ing out, in his war manifesto, the difference between the 
Spaniards dying for their country and the Germans 
acting as vassals to the French oppressor. 

Had the Danube become a river Lethe, Napoleon asked, 
that the people of Vienna should so soon have forgotten 
their former disasters? He now sent one large army from 
the direction of France, while another, under Davoust, 
descentled from Prussia. He himself waited at Paris 
until the sun-telegraph brought him word that the Aus- 
trians had crossed the Inn; and then, travelling night and 
day, made his way to Bavaria. In a week of skirmishing, 
he inflicted such injury on the army of Archduke Charles 
that the latter abandoned the offensive, beat a retreat 
toward Vienna by the roundabout way of Bohemia, and 
counselled the Austrian emperor to begin negotiations 
for peace. These operations at Abensberg, Landshut, 
Eggmuhl, and Ratisbon are among Napoleon’s supreme 
achievements. On arriving at Donauworth he had found 
the position of his own troops very unfavorable, the 
enemy well concentrated ; in a few days he had not only 
changed all that, but was able, unmolested, to march on 
Vienna. There is no doubt but that the troops of the 
Rhine Confederation had been of the greatest assistance 
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to him in gaining this series of victories; it was their 
doing that he won this campaign, the last in which he 
was ever to enjoy continuous success 

It may be said, on the whole, that the Austrian people 
fought with the utmost bravery and that the entire fault 
lay with their leaders. The Archduke Charles, especially, 
disappointed all hopes. He had had a chance to cut off 
Davoust’s army, but had failed to make use of it; he had 
taken six days to perform a march which the French 
afterward accomplished in two; he had given Napoleon 
all the time he needed to reconcentrate his forces. One 
of the worst results of his defeats, worse even than his 
loss of fifty or sixty thousand men, was the discourage- 
ment that spread through Europe. There were parts of 
Prussia where, with or without the king’s sanction, a little 
success would have provoked a general uprising of tho 
people. As it was, there took place in these days two 
notable attempts, foredoomed, however, to utter failure: 
that of Dornberg, who tried to raise an insurrection in 
Westphalia; and that of Major Schill, one of the heroes 
of Colberg, who induced some five hundred peasants to 
follow him, and set forth from Berlin to “win back for 
his beloved king his last village.” He had meant to join 
with Dornberg, but arrived too late, and expiated his act 
of madness by a brave death in the streets of Stralsund. 
His head was severed from his body and was made to 
grace an anatomical museum; his officers were shot, his 
men sent to the galleys to labor in chains, in common with 
French robbers and murderers. 

In the valleys of the Tyrol, meanwhile, there had actu- 
ally taken place just such a popular uprising as Stein and 
Scharnhorst had desired for Prussia. This strong and 
sturdy, but narrow and superstitious, people had been 
forced, by the Treaty of Pressburg of 1805, to transfer 
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their allegiance from Austria to Bavaria; their revolt 
now had nothing of a German national character, but was 
directed against these new masters, and especially against 
a number of innovations that in themselves were not 
at all unsalutary. Such were the conscription, the 
restriction of the number of church holidays and the 
secularization of church property. It was the clergy 
whose liberties were most attacked, and it was the clergy 
who poured the flame of sedition into the hearts of these, 
their blind followers. 

From the first, Austria had fostered and stirred up 
this revolt ; Archduke John,— particularly beloved by the 
Tyrolese,— kept closely in touch with the patriot leaders ; 
Austrian troops moved to join them, and Andreas Hofer, 
the brave innkeeper of Innsbruck, was honored with 
a golden chain from the emperor. The fighting was 
carried on with unexampled bitterness. Hofer, Peter 
Mayr, Speckbacher, and Haspinger showed themselves 
heroic leaders; and the town of Innsbruck was three 
times captured and three times lost. In this part of the 
world men were doing their duty, no matter what might 
be happening on the larger field of war. 

Meanwhile, at Aspern, on the northern bank of the 
Danube, fotir miles below Vienna, Napoleon suffered a 
defeat such as had never yet been inflicted upon him. 
With a loss of fifteen thousand men he was forced to 
retreat to the little island of Lobau, where his troops 
passed. two days in abject misery, with no food and only 
the polluted waters of the river for drink. Such was 
the real course of events; officially it was different. 
“The enemy withdrew within its lines,” ran Napoleon’s 
bulletin, “and we remained masters of the battlefield.” 

It was a golden opportunity to trap the whole French 
foree; but the Austrians, too, had suffered heavily and 
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did not return to the attack with sufficient energy ; indeed, 
Archduke Charles hoped now that diplomacy would take 
the place of further battle. The victory of Aspern 
undoubtedly made a deep impression on Europe, as did 
also the bravery of the exiled Duke of Brunswick, who 
of his own accord raised a little band, fought at the side 
of the Austrians, and eventually cut his way to the sea, 
and took ship with his men for Helgoland. It is thought 
that even Frederick William would have allowed himself 
to be carried away by the current of enthusiasm if only 
Austria had been willing to grant his reasonable terms, — 
to promise to make no separate peace, and to engage 
to help Prussia to secure her former boundaries. But 
with the blindness of the Hapsburg court there was no 
reckoning. 

The battle of Wagram,— which proved a defeat, though 
not au overwhelming one, for Austria, — was like Austerlitz 
before the Treaty of Pressburg or Friedland before Tilsit. 
The emperor was tired of the war, the more so as an in- 
tended English expedition to the Baltic coast proved a 
miserable failure. The armistice of Znaim was followed 
by the Treaty of Vienna which brought Austria, compara- 
tively speaking, almost as low as Prussia; she lost terri- 
tory containing nearly four million souls and was thrust 
far back from the Adriatic. In some ways, her position 
was even worse than that of her rival, for, as has been well 
said, she had played her last card and failed. She had had. 
her Stein and Scharnhorst, had tried regeneration, reor- 
ganized her army, and passed liberal measures. Now, all 
was changed; she had fallen forever from her high ped- 
estal, and there followed the most complete reaction. 
Stadion resigned, and Metternich, the incarnation of con- 
servatism, took his place. One of his first acts was to bring 
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daughter of the Emperor Francis. The emperor’s admirers 
compared. him to the Deity who had given His only begot- 
ten Son for the good of His people; but there was in 
reality little that was divine about this cold-blooded Haps- 
burg. It was once said of him that he had perfectly polit- 
ical bowels. If there was one man who had deserved well 
of him it wag Andreas Hofer, the brave leader of the Tyro- 
lese ; yet Francis abandoned him to his fate. Between 
the time of the betrothal and the wedding-day Andreas 
was court-martialled and shot. As for Marie Louise her- 
self, she needs little sympathy ; there was nothing in the 
conduct of this frivolous woman to remind one of a sacri- 
ficial victim. 

One great result of the new policy of Napoleon toward 
Austria, was to drive into the camp of his enemies the power 
that was destined at last to bring him to his knees. Napo- 
leon had negotiated for the hand of a Russian princess, and, 
when Alexander temporized on account of the youth of the 
lady in question, had abruptly let the matter drop. Indeed 
the French emperor’s only intention seems to have been to 
frighten Austria into the more desired match. But, apart 
from this blow to the Czar’s amour propre, there were causes 
enough to foment dissension. Alexander was not suffi- 
ciently pliant in the matter of the continental blockade by 
which Napoleon was endeavoring to destroy the commerce 
of England ; he would not agree to seize neutral ships that 
came near his coasts, and thus defeated the whole of Napo- 
leon’s gigantic scheme. Negotiations on the subject only 
led to more friction. Then, too, the French were encroach- 
ing more and more along the Baltic, and had driven out 
the Duke of Oldenburg, who was a relative of thé Czar. 
But what touched the latter most nearly, was the fact that 
Napoleon, by his treaty with Austria, was bestowing more 
territory on the duchy of Warsaw, with the intent of mak- 
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ing it fully subservient to himself. The French emperor 
refused to ratify an agreement drawn up by his own 
envoy, Caulaincourt, to the effect that the dead Polish 
kingdom was never to be resuscitated, and that even the 
word Poland was to be carefully avoided in public docu- 
ments. The idea of a Russian invasion had now taken 
shape in Napoleon’s mind, and to Alexander’s accusation, 
that he was plotting to restore Poland, ho simply answered, 
“T do not intrigue, I carry on war with four hundred thou- 
sand men.” By 1811, the Czar had expressed his fear to 
the French envoy that the world would not be large enough 
for himself and the emperor ; and in that same year Napo- 
leon declared the alliance at an end, writing with unusual 
frankness, “ Your Majesty has no more friendship for me.” 
His last step, his usual method in prefacing a war, was to 
‘publicly insult the Russian ambassador, 

There was no question but that, in the pending struggle, 
all the newly made kings, indeed all the members of the 
Rhine Confederation, would remain on Napoleon’s side. 
The latter wrote, in April, 1811, to Frederick of Witrtem- 
berg: “If the allied princes shall inspire me with even 
the slightest doubt of their inclination for a joint defence, 
I freely declare that they are losi. Jor I prefer enemies 
to uncertain friends.” Austria, too, so recently allied by 
marriage with the great emperor, and at odds with the 
Czar on various grounds, agreed to furnish the grand 
army with thirty thousand men. As for Prussia, wedged 
in between the hostile powers, her position was fairly piti- 
able. At best her land was to be trampled over by im- 
mense armies, and requisitions to be imposed upon an 
almost starving people. Her sympathies, naturally, were 
all with the Ozar, but her momentary interests drove her 
to the side of the French. And Napoleon, although he 
adopted a friendly tone, would stand no trifling; when 
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the Prussians, not yet certain of the future, commenced to 
mobilize their forces, and to double the permitted num- 
bers, he sternly bade them halt and keep within bounds. 
After the fall of the feeble Altenstein, there came to the 
head of affairs the second of the two men whose names are 
chiefly connected with great legislative reforms. Harden- 
berg differed from Stein in almost every particular, and 
his character as a whole is less admirable. In curious 
contrast to his devotion to the state, and his willingness to 
accept responsibility, was a youthful frivolity that caused 
him to chase forbidden pleasures and adventures, even in 
old age. His knowledge of the world stood him in good 
stead; he was more affable, more diplomatic, than Stein, 
and he won, occasionally, where the latter would assuredly 
have failed. The great problem of his administration was 
to stave off the bankruptcy that so constantly threatened 
the state; and, though many of his separate measures failed 


through inherent weakness, in the main he fulfilled his 


task. In the spring of 1812, there were, indeed,,some 
thirty-seven million thalers still due to France, but no 
province had been forfeited, nor had the royal domains 
fallen into French hands. 

While taxing them very heavily, Hardenberg had, in 
other respects, done what he could to improve the condi- 
tion of the people. At the cost of the nobles, the liberated 
serfs were fitted out with small farms of their own. The 
Jews, for the first time in centuries, were given equal legal 
rights with Christians. They were no longer to be known 
as the Jew Isaac or the Jew Abraham, but were ordered 
to provide themselves with second names. Those that 
they chose reflect the romantic spirit of the early nine- 
teenth century; the mountain, the valley, the rose, the 
lily, the lion, the wolf, the golden stars, were all called 
into requisition in countless combinations. 
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But all the struggles with adversity, all the reforms since 
Jena, seemed now to have been made in vain. Though 
Napoleon might spare Prussia in his hurry to strike Russia, 
there was every chance that, on his victorious return, he 
would obliterate her territory from the map of Europe. 
Many considered it the duty of the nation to fight to the 
death and fall with honor. Even Frederick William 
turned longingly to Russia and prayed for a close alliance. 
The Czar, however, announced his intention of fighting as 
Wellington was fighting in Spain, and avoiding close con- 
tact. Space, illimitable space, was the chief weapon at his 
command, and he meant to use it to the wimost. He 
agreed that Prussia would necessarily be submerged for a 
time, but declared his hope that, in the end, all would turn 
out for the best. 

Thus, driven by force of circumstances, Frederick Will- 
iam began to negotiate with France. He hoped, since he 
had been so near joining Napoleon’s enemies, that he 
would be able to obtain favorable conditions; he even found 
courage to utter a few threats. But the emperor, in his 
blunt, characteristic manner, made no concessions at all; but 
laid down a hard and fast ultimatum, and gave but twenty- 
four hours for its acceptance or rejection, The Prussians 
were to owe military service to Napoleon everywhere save 
in Turkey, Spain, and Italy; twenty thousand of them 
were at once to join with him in fighting their former best 
friend; twenty thousand more were to garrison Prussian 
fortresses in the interests of France; requisitions of forage, 
bread, etc., were to be made at once, but payment was to 
be a matter of future agreement, —such were the galling 
terms by which this thoroughly isolated government was 
forced to bind itself over. The work of the patriots was 
undone, and nearly all of them, with sorrowing hearts, 
asked for and received their dismissal. Gneisenau, Scharn- 
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horst, and Boyen all resigned, but still labored in secret 
for the cause; some twenty-one officers entered the Rus- 
sian service. 

Stein himself, al this time, received a summons to St. 
Petersburg. Alexander’s first act was to apologize for thie 
shameful Treaty of Tilsit; already, in his summons, he 
had invited the great political reformer to aid him in the 
struggle against the enslavement of Europe. Stein’s defi- 
nite task was to win over Germans for the Russian 
alliance. Aided by Ernst Moritz Arndt he inaugurated a 
regular campaign of enlightenment ; a German commission. 
and a German legion were established in Russia; bands 
of men were detailed off to intercept Napoleon’s couriers ; 
journals were established and pamphlets struck off from 
secret presses. 

Once more, as at Erfurt, the French emperor held 
brilliant court on German soil, and the Austrian émperor 
and the Prussian king came to Dresden to do him honor. 
The customary salute of cannon was omitted in Frederick 
William’s case, and Ilardenberg tells in his diary how 
Napoleon’s first words were a gruff “ You are a widower?” 
Francis was invited every day, Frederick William, as a 
person of less distinction, only every other day, to the 
imperial table. 

Meanwhile the grand army, the largest that had ever been 
mustered since the days of Xerxes — it is computed to have 
numbered six hundred and fifty thousand men—came 
rolling on, and a large part of it soon crossed the Russian 
frontier. The colossal failure of this campaign was due to 
two causes: first, to a slackness of discipline arising from 
the youthfulness of the recruits, and to their having been 
allowed to plunder on the way; and second, to the difficulty 
of procuring supplies in these new and strange surround- 
ings. A sufficiency of stores had been gathered together, 
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but the arrangements for carrying them were inadequate ; 
through the death of horses and the breaking down of 
wagons immense quantities were lost, and hunger and 
thirst began their fatal work. Long before the winter 
set in, thousands were dying every day. Then came the 
usual dash for the enemy’s capital, the bloody battle of 
Borodino, the entry into silent Moscow. Napoleon 
carried off the great cross on the Kremlin because he 
thought it was gold; just so the brilliancy of this easy 
victory was to turn to dross. Flames broke out, and, 
when engines were sought with which to quench them, 
none could be found. So far as is known, it was the 
Russian commandant himself who set fire to the houses 
in Moscow, liberating prisoners for the special purpose. 
On the dreadful retreat, the ghastliest in all recorded 
history, there is no need to dwell; but seven thousand of 
the original advance army ever returned to the frontier, 
to be joined by twelve or fifteen thousand more who had 
been, stationed nearer home. Napoleon had the courage 
to instruct General York, in command of a Prussian 
force near Riga, to protect the retreat of the French; and 
to write to Frederick William from Riga to increase his 
stipulated contingent. He himself hastened to Paris to 
raise fresh troops. Inexhaustible were the resources of 
this man, who could almost immediatcly replace an 
annihilated army of half a million men; it is true the 
majority of the new soldiers were half-fledged boys whose 
natural term of service would not have begun until two 
years later. 

While hurrying homeward from Moscow, Napoleon had 
given out that the grand army was returning at his hoels 
in vast numbers; but the whole extent of the terrible catas- 
trophe became apparent to the Germans when the fugitives 
began to pass through their cities without the least vestige 
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of organization. It was hard to believe that these were 
the allies that had marched out with drum and trumpet 
but a few months before, haughty and insolent in all their 
ways ; it seemed rather a procession of penitents, silent, 
in sackcloth and ashes. They were hollow-eyed with 
suffering, disfigured with frostbites, and they wore, for 
the most part, only such garments as the peasants, and 
even the women, could furnish them. Around their 
shoulders hung pieces of carpet, old shawls, even skins of 
cats and dogs; on their feet were every kind of substitute 
for shoes. The vastly greater number of those who had 
fallen in battle or by the wayside seemed more to be 
envied than such survivors; yet these poor remnants of 
humanity were soon to be driven into new wars, being 
almost the only veterans capable of drilling and com- 
manding the young recruits. Frederick William had 
been advised not to harbor them in Prussia, but to such 
severity he could not bring himself; the French were 
nursed in Prussian houses, and suffered nothing worse 
than that an occasional schoolboy tried to frighten them 
with shouts of “ The Cossacks are coming!” Besides they 
were Prussia’s allies, and Frederick William could not 
make up his mind to renounce them; if he hated Napoleon, 
he also distrusted the Russians and Austrians. It is also 
to be feared that he distrusted himself and his own 
people, 

There was one man whose dilemma was even worse than 
that of the king, because immediate action was needed. 
General York, in command of the only Prussian army in 
the field, —not yet knowing the extent of the disaster, 
but ordered by Napoleon to protect his fleeing forces, — 
was at the same time approached by the Russians, who had 
never really looked upon him as their enemy. The Czar 
himself sent a promise not to desert Prussia till her“old 
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boundaries should have been fully restored. York, a 
rough character who said that he never could feel at home 
with the “damned michs and mirs” of his own language, 
was personally one of the most upright of men, with the 
strictest ideas of military duty; he was the officer of a 
king who was bound by a solemn treaty and who seemed 
inclined to keep it. Yet the trained eye of the observant 
general saw that now, if ever, was the time for breaking 
loose from an unbearable yoke. He fought and wrestled 
with himself, entered into negotiations with the enemy, 
and at last said to Clausewitz, who came to meet him at 
Tauroggen in the name of the Russian general Diebitsch, 
“You have me! Tell General Diebitsch that to-morrow 
morning early I will come within the Russian lines, Time 
and place I leave to him.” Assembling the officers of his 
corps, he asked those to join him who were willing to risk 
their lives for freedom and for fatherland; and, when the 
shouts of joy and acquiescence had died away, he said sol- 
emnly, “Then with the help of God may the work of our 
liberation begin and be carried to a finish.” To the king 
he had already written, “If I am doing wrong, I will lay 
my old head without a murmur at your Majesty’s feet.” 
On the 80th of December, 1812, he signed the famous 
Convention of Tauroggen, according to which his whole 
force was to remain neutral until further commands 
should arrive from the king, and in no case to fight against 
Russia during the next two months, 

Exactly what view Frederick William took of York’s 
action is impossible to determine; there is reason to 
believe that his feelings and his actions were at variance. 
He repudiated the Convention of Tauroggen and dismissed 
York from his service, but the messenger who bore the 
order was apparently instructed to fall into the hands of 
the Russians, and even to encourage the latter. If such 
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was the case, York himself was not in the secret; deeply 
depressed, he wrote to General Bulow to know if those in 
power in Berlin had sunk so low as not to dare to burst 
the chains of slavery they had worn so long. “ With 
bleeding heart,” he continues, “I tear away the bouds of 
obedience and wage war on my own account. The army 
wishes war with France, the people wish it, the king wishes 
it; but the king’s will is not free.” Frederick William’s 
upholders maintain that he was absolutely forced into 
double dealing from the fact that the French troops on 
German soil still outnumbered the Prussians by five to 
one, and that in Berlin itself he was helpless in the midst 
of alarge French garrison. The king certainly desired the 
alliance with Russia, but, as Hardenberg wrote to Stein 
@ propos of “dear Amalia’s marriage”: “Father wishes 
everything to remain secret until uncle has settled mat- 
ters properly,” wherein, of course, “Amalia” stands for 
Prussia, “father” for the king, “uncle” for the Czar. 
Frederick William, in short, was going through another 
of his terrible crises of indecision. On the one hand, he 
seems to have hoped that by remaining friendly to Na- 
poleon he could procure a remission of the remainder of 
his debt and the removal of all French troops; on the 
other, Russia threatened, in case of the refusal of an 
alliance, to practically annihilate Prussia and merge it ina 
new kingdom of Poland. England, too, alternately urged 
and warned. At home, petitions from the people poured 
in from all sides; and conservatives and liberals alike 
joined in the cry. Once, Hardenberg, after a long con- 
ference at Potsdam, in which he urged Frederick William 
to strike, went down on his knees and wetted the king’s 
hand with his tears. Stein, in East Prussia, as agent of 
the Czar, was moving heaven and earth to provoke a rup- 
ture. Calling together the provincial estates, he induced 
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York to appear and propose a scheme, which was adopted, 
for calling out the Landwehr. Trederick William began 
to cower before this new Simon de Montfort, who sum- 
moned parliaments without his leave. Almost worse than 
the French he hated these strong men who seemed to be 
shaking at the prerogatives of his throne. At Scharn- 
horst he scolded behind his back; Boyen he caused to be 
watched by the secret police; once, when Stein lay at the 
point of death, he failed to visit him. So much the war 
party at last accomplished — partly, indeed, by spreading 
a report that the French intended to seize the king’s per- 
son — that Frederick William consented to leave Berlin, 
where he was surrounded by hostile influences, and take 
up his residence in Breslau, where he would be nearer 
to the Czar. Here, at Breslau, he at once began to show 
more spirit and determination; all exemptions from mili- 
tary service were declared removed, and for the first time 
in Prussia’s history men of gentle birth served in the 
ranks, regiments of chasseurs being formed for them, 
in which, indeed, they were treated with leniency and con- 
sideration. Soon, by Stein’s mediation, the Treaty of 
Kalisch was arranged with Russia; and the Czar agreed 
to continue in arms until Prussia should have regained 
her former possessions or their equivalent. 

Finally, on March 16, 1813, war was declared against 
the French. On the following day the king issued a stir- 
ring call to his people. Article 8, of a convention signed 
on March 19, decreed that there should at once be estab- 
lished an army of the line (armée de ligne), a Landwehr 
(une milice), and a Landsturm (levée en masse). Now at 
last people and king were united; the long period of 
mutual doubt and suspicion was past, and the Titanic 
struggle for liberation had begun. A wave of enthusiasm 
like to that at the time of the crusades swept over north- 
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ern Germany; honest peace or glorious death was the 
watchword, and more answered the call than could be 
accepted. Nothing could exceed the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice shown by the masses; even a Frenchman wrote that 
the Prussians had restored the human countenance to 
honor. Women were busy night and day turning their 
husbands’ blue Sunday coats into the simple uniform re- 
quired for the Landwehr; mothers allowed their young 
boys to leave school and enlist; and nine of the scholars of 
the “gray cloister” in Berlin found death on the field of 
battle. Young men who sought excuses for not serving 
were flouted by their girl friends. Whole classes from 
the universities, professors at their heads, adjourned in a 
body to the recruiting ground; Fichte and Schleiermacher 
drilled in the same company of the Landsturm, and the 
author of the Vocation of Man, when they would have 
made him an officer, refused with a simple, “Here, I am 
only fit for a private.” To supply the exhausted state 
with funds for its military needs, voluntary gifts of every 
kind were made; it was a disgrace after this war to be found 
in possession of jewelry or of silver plate. One hundred 
and fifty thousand persons exchanged their wedding rings 
for rings of iron with the inscription, “Gold I gave for 
iron”; there were maidens who sold the very hair from 
their heads, others who marched off to battle in male attire. 

The Landwehr especially — consisting of some one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, between the ages of seventeen 
and forty, each of whom wore the device, “ With God for 
king and country” — did excellent service, the worst result 
of their want of proper training being shown in the terrible 
death-rate, in hard-fought battles, compared with the regi- 
ments of the line. General York, at first an opponent of 
the whole institution, lived to take off his hat to a battalion 
of the Silesian Landwehr, declaring that it had fought like 
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a battalion of old grenadiers. Many of its members, from 
generals down to privates, won the iron cross, —that spe- 
cial mark of distinction, bestowed for the first time in this 
war, and intended to symbolize the bitter hardships of the 
time as well as the holiness of the uprising. Stein’s sug- 
gestion for furnishing an incentive to great deeds, had 
been to abolish altogether the old nobility of birth and 
establish a new one founded on military achievement. 
The Landsturm, as originally planned, was to offer a 
last desperate resistance, on the part of all who could 
brandish a weapon, against an invading enemy. Its mem- 
bers were to wear no uniform, but to arm themselves as 
they could, even with pikes, axes, scythes, and pitchforks. 
Should the enemy fall upon their towns, they were to 
destroy their flour, pour out their wine, burn their mills, 
choke their wells with rubbish, and shake the fruit from 
their trees. The unfortunate district that should fall 
into the hands of the enemy was to be under an interdict, 
as it were, — with deep mourning, no festivities, not even 
a marriage ceremony, without express permission. In 
the first enthusiasm, more was expected of the Landsturm 
than old age and unwarlike habits could possibly accom- 
plish; its real province was eventually found to lie in 
police and guard duty that set free the Landwehr, and 
in furnishing reserves to the latter body. One indispu- 
table benefit of the whole institution was the spreading 
broadcast of the sentiment, that this war was directly the 
affair of every person in the land. In Berlin, not only 
men, but even women of position, aided in building in- 
trenchments. Never had Napoleon been more mistaken 
than when he spoke with scorn of this people, calling 
them the Gascons of Germany, and declaring that they 
would never fight. He had a plan all in readiness for 
dividing up the weak state; he was scathing in his denun- 
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ciations of its ungratefulness, and spoke of “the Tilsit 
Treaty which had restored the king to his throne,” and 
the Paris Trenty which “ permitted a [Prussia] to become 
a French ally.” 

Commander-in-chief of the allied forces was the old hero, 
Kutusoff; while the divisional commanders were the Rus- 
sian Wittgenstein and the Prussian Blucher. The former, 
to whom Blucher voluntarily subordinated ‘himself, was in 
no way a remarkable general; nor were the Russian con- 
tingents kept to their work by rigid discipline. Gncisenau 
wiites, that he visited the Russian camp at Borna three 
separate times, once in the morning, once at noon, and 
once at night, and that each time he found the command- 
ing generals in bed. As for Blicher, he was seventy 
years old and for decades at a time had lived the life of 
a private citizen; of late he had been very ill, even out of 
his mind. During the 2 Winter of 1810 and 1811 he had 
had all sorts of strange fanteles, 2 among them that he had a 
live beast m his body. But Scharnhorst had once said 
that he would prefer Blucher in a litter to any other able- 
bodied man; Blucher must command, Scharnhorst now 
declared, “even though he havo inside of him a hundred 
elephants.” Certain it is, that Blucher’s soldiers idolized 
him, although on occasion he could be severe enough. 
Napoleon spoke of him as the vieux renard, and respected 
him more than any other of his antagonists. 

The object of the French emperor was to unite all his 
forces, and, hurrying through Germany, to begin his cam- 
paign on the Vistula; that of the allies was to strike him 
as swiftly as possible, and, at the same time, to make the 
states of the Rhine confederation throw out their true 
colors to the wind. The natural meeting-point for the 
two hostile armies was Saxony, whose frightened king, 
accordingly, fled with the contents of his green vault, and 
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had the rarest pictures of the Diesden gallery transferred. 
to the impregnable Kénigstein. With characteristic du- 
plicity, his minister, Count Sennft, expressed friendship 
for Prussia, but at the same time negotiated secietly with 
Napoleon. It was, in fact, here in Saxony that the main 
battles of the campaign took place, — Lutzen and Bautzen, 
Dresden and Leipzig, — while four separate attempts on the 
part of Napoleon to take the Prussian capital resulted in 
as many minor battles in that direction. 

Lutzen, or Gross Gorschen, and Bautzen, were French 
victories, valuable in so far as they kept alive the tradi- 
tions of Napoleon’s invincibility. He made the most of 
them in his bulletins to Paris, comparing them to Auster- 
litz, Jena, Friedland, and Moscow. It was now that 
Saxony threw aside the veil, and declared openly for her 
old protector, her king severely punishing those who had 
been friendly to the Prussians. Yet never were victories 
bought more dearly. “What!” cried Napoleon himself, 
“no result, no trophies, no prisdités,and such a butchery!” 
Forty thousand men had fallen in the two engagements ; 
and where were more to come from now that France was 
using up the last of her three million recruits called out 
since 1798? The issue of Lutzen had long been exceed- 
ingly doubtful. “Do you think my star is sinking?” 
Napoleon had seriously asked General Berthier; and once 
he called out angrily, “These beasts have learnt something!” 

After Bautzen, Napoleon made what he himself lator 
designated as the greatest mistake of his life, by entering 
into the armistice known as the truce of Poischwitz. He 
desired to strengthen his cavalry, which was relatively 
very small; but he thought, also, to break down the coali- 
tion by tempting offers to the Czar. He would give up 
Poland; he would renounce his European blockades. And 
against Austria, which was now demanding back the 
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provinces wrested from her in 1809, and threatening to 
join the coalition, he would have time to call up an army 
from Italy. He despised this power that he had twice so 
thoroughly humbled. “If you want war you shall have 
it,” he said to Metternich; “aw revoir in Vienna!” By 
the Treaty of Reichenbach, Austria had agreed, should 
Napoleon refuse her terms, to join the allies with 150,000 
men. England now promised to send subsidies; while 
Sweden, in return for freedom of action as regarded 
Norway, also joined in the war. Reénforcements arrived 
from Russia; while Prussia, in the course of these two 
precious months, was able to complete the training of her 
Landwehr and send them to the front. The grand total 
of the allied forces now amounted to 800,000 men, that 
of Napoleon’s army to 500,000; but, owing to the neces- 
sity of defending many vulnerable points, the superiority 
of the coalition on the actual scene of war was not more 
than 52,000. Prussia, in this matter of raising troops, 
had made a splendid, almost unequalled, showing ; with a 
population of but 4,500,000, and with resources wretchedly 
crippled since Tilsit, she furnished in all nearly 300,000 
men, 

Scharnhorst, indeed, the indefatigable organizer, the 
only man of his time who can worthily' be compared to 
the American Washington, did not live to see the Iruits 
of his silent and self-sacrificing labors. Wounded at 
Liitzen, he still continued to spare himself no fatigues; 
and a journey to Vienna and Prague, undertaken in order 
to hasten the new alliance, proved fatal to his shattered 
constitution. Not altogether appreciated even in his own 
day, those best able to judge regarded him almost as a 
deity. Ten years later Gneisenau wrote to Clausewitz, 
“You were his John, I only his Peter; yet I never played 
him false as the latter did his Master!” 
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At the end of the truce Napoleon’s forces stood in the 
centre of a half-circle, on the circumference of which were 
Bernadotte’s army near Berlin, Bliicher’s in Silesia, and 
that of the commander-in-chief, the Austrian Schwarzen- 
berg, in Bohemia. In the latter camp were the three 
crowned heads, — the Czar, the emperor, and the Prussian 
king. Bliicher, with the smallest of the three armies 
against the largest force of the enemy, had been told to 
avoid battle unless the chances should be all in his favor. 
Napoleon’s plan was to burst through the barrier on the 
north and come in touch with the fortresses on the Vistula 
and the Oder, which still held French garrisons; that is 
why, apart from his natural predilection for taking the 
capitals of his enemies, he made such repeated attempts 
to occupy Berlin. He was thwarted by the necessity of 
remaining on the defensive against the Silesian and Bohe- 
mian armies, and of keeping them from uniting: with 
Bernadotte’s forces. ‘That the allies from the first had 
followed the consistent plan of drawing the enemy into 
their net by concentrating around Leipzig, is a mistaken 
supposition; some such idea had influenced them in the 
beginning, but circumstances had greatly modified their 
proceedings. 

By the terms of the armistice, a strip of neutral territory 
had been left betweey Blticher’s army and the French ; 
this the latter had been the first to violate, and Bliicher, 
in turn, pressed forward, the enemy retreating before 
him. Napoleon himself marched up with his guard to 
deal a decisive blow at this audacious pursuer, but hastily 
returned to Dresden on learning that Schwarzenberg was 
threatening that city. Blticher, with his hundred thousand 
men, unfolded an unheard-of activity, — now pursuing, now 
withdrawing, turning day into night and night into day, 
but always keeping close to the enemy. Each march and 
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each countermarch cost him many lives; the Landwehr 


suffered termbly in the rain-sodden, shelterless camps; 
and, worst of all, some of those in the lesser commandy 
lost faith in their superiors. General York, the hero of 
Tauroggen, burst into the room at Jauer, where Blicher 
and Gneisenau were dining with their officers, and cried 
out, “You are ruining the troops; you aro marching 
them to no purpose!” In scathing terms York wrote and 
denounced to the king the whole plan of operations. 
But on the very day after this scene the French marshal, 
Macdonald, walked into the trap, and gave the longed-for 
opportunity for the great battle on the Katzbach, which, 
though fought in pouring rain and mainly with bayonets 
and the ends of muskets, inflicted on the French such a 
defeat as they had never yet suffered in any one engage- 
ment:—as Macdonald reported to his emperor, a whole 
army had ceased to exist. A noble woman wrote to 
Gneisenau that this one achievement had wiped out years 
of shame and sorrow, and, indeed, a very long time it was 
since the Prussians had come out of a battle with fifteen 
thousand prisoners. 

In seven minor skirmishes, fought in the space of one 
week, Silesia was then cleared of the French; while an 
onslaught of the latter, in the direction of Berlin, had 
brought down upon them the defeat of Gross Beeren at 
the hands of General Bulow —a defeat which would have 
beon still more severe but for the indecision and timidity, 
if not the masked treason, of the Swedish crown prince. 
Bernadotte had wished Btilow to evade the corps of the 
French marshal, Oudinot, by retreat; but the Prussian gen- 
eral had cried out to his soldiers, “ Our bones shall bleach 
in front of, not behind, Berlin!” and, at the decisive mo- 
ment, had directly disobeyed the orders of his superior 
commander. Yet Bernadotte, in his report of the battle, 
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- claimed the full credit for himself, and accepted the ova- 
tion of the Berlin magistrates! This former marshal of 
France, who had been elected successor to the Swedish 
throne, had strange and wonderful projects in his head ; 
and his reason in sparing the French is said to have been 
a desire to one day occupy their throne! A fortnight 
later, at Dennewitz, in spite of continued. friction, Bulow 
and Tauentzien routed the forces of Ney with vastly in- 
ferior numbers, the total loss of the enemy being little 
less than twenty-four thousand men. Bernadotte, as be- 
fore, claimed the honors of this most important victory, 
gained in spite of his express commands. 

For the last time in this campaign of 1813, fortune 
smiled upon the French emperor when, at Dresden, with 
one hundred thousand men, he put to flight the army of 
Schwarzenberg, with half again that number. The allies 
lost the battle through the incredible slowness and incom- 
petency of their leaders, — Schwarzenberg having delayed 
his attack until Napoleon himself, who was miles away, could 
comfortably reach him. The disheartening news from 
Gross Beeren and from Silesia had alone prevented Napo- 
leon from following up his advantage; indeed, the allies 
had looked for the worst, and Gneisenau had taken the 
precaution of establishing a camp of possible refuge, far 
back in Silesia. The Austrians considered the campaign 
at a close, and began to talk of the invincibility of this 
enemy, who had until so recently been their own ally. 

But the moral effect of the victory was soon effaced by 
a brilliant achievement of the Prussian Kleist, who, while 
the Prussians engaged the enemy in the valley near 
Kulm, mounted the heights of Nollendorf, in the rear of 
Vandamme’s corps, and descended upon it to such pur- 
pose that nine thousand French were made prisoner. 
Within the space of one single week Napoleon had lost 
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nearly eighty thousand men; while, in addition, his ally, 
Bavaria, trimming her sails to the wind, had gone over to 
theenemy. The Treaty of Ried, concluded with the allies, 
was all to the advantage’ of Bavaria, guaranteeing her 
practically all that she had gained by the grace of Napo- 
leon, and, unfortunately, rendering impossible such a re- 
construction of Germany as Stein, for instance, deemed 
indispensable. 

These were ponderous blows that were falling upon the 
French emperor; this time his star was indeed sinking. 
And now, most fatal of all, Bliicher had revived the old 
plan of closing in upon Leipzig, and had set to work with 
an energy that carried along even such dead weights as 
Schwarzenberg and Bernadotte,—neither of whom, for 
political reasons, particularly desired a decisive battle. 
Almost simultaneously, in the early days of October, 
Blicher crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg, and Bernadotte 
near Wittenberg; while Schwarzenberg, with the main 
army, descended from the Metal Mountains. At Warten- 
berg the resistance was very stubborn, and had it not 
been for the wonderful courage and perseverance of Gen- 
eral York’s corps, the attempt would have failed. This 
general, as usual, had demurred at his orders. “It ig 
hard to bring the old grumbler York into action,” 
Blicher said of him; “but once there, he is surpassed by 
no one.” As for Napoleon, his first feeling on seeing the 
enemy assume the offensive was one of satisfaction; so 
little did he realize tho desperateness of his position that 
he determined to prevent the capture of Dresden, and, for 
that purpose, left behind him thirty thousand men, which, 
as the event proved, he could ill afford to spare. 

Between Bliicher and Bernadotte the friction continued 
to the end; but old Marshal Forwards, as he had been 
called since the battle on the Katzbach, —whatever violent 
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expressions he might have used in private, — showed the 
utmost self-restraint. When the Swedish crown prince 
objected to the danger of the position near Halle that 
Bliicher would have had him take, the latter changed 
places with him; later, when still greater danger threat- 
ened him in his new position, Bernadotte had the assurance 
to demand to be put back in his original place. His evi- 
dent desire to keep his precious Swedes out of action gave 
tise to one of the most remarkable protests that has ever 
been penned: on October 15, the headquarters of the Sile- 
sian army joined with the headquarters of Bernadotte’s 
own army, and with the ministers or military representa- 
tives of England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia in a per- 
emptory demand “to take part in an event which must 
decide the fate of Europe.” It was, even then, too late to 
join in the first great day of the battle of the nations, 
though by doing so York’s devoted corps might have 
been saved from terrible slaughter at Méckern. It must 
be said that when, on October 18, Bernadotte did at last 
fall into line, his army was of great service, completing the 
iron chain that was drawn so closely around Napoleon. 
All in all, the fighting on that first day of Leipzig, Octo- 
ber 16, was far from decisive; there were skirmishes at 
Méckern, to the northwest, and at Connewitz and Wachau 
to the southeast. Neither in the totals of the forces en- 
gaged, nor in the separate skirmishes, was there a great 
numerical difference. At Wachau, Napoleon considered 
that he had won the day, and ordered that the bells of 
Leipzig should ring out a peal of triumph; he sent a mes- 
sage of congratulation to his ally, the king of Saxony, who 
was found skulking in his cellar for safety. But something 
more than a half-victory was needed to extricate the caged 
lion from his dangerous position; for, the next day, the 
allies were reénforced to the extent of nearly one hundred 
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“thousand men. In vain Napoleon, on October 17, attempted 


to open negotiations for peace; his messenger was not re- 
ceived. On October 18, fell the great decision. The allies 
pressed closer and closer around Leipzig, the aimy of 
Schwarzenberg passing over the field of Wachau, where 
but two days before so many had fallen. The corpses lay 
there unburied still, and the bones crunched as the heavy 
carts and cannon passed along. In the midst of the battle 
a number of Saxon soldiers went over to the side of the 
allies, and, as the French at least maintained, decided the 
fate of the day. They were received with no enthusiasm 
and were relegated to the rear. That night and the next 
day, Napoleon carried on his retreat, in the course of which, 
prematurely, the biidge on the Elster was blown up, leav- 
ing some twenty thousand to become prisoners in the 
hands of the allies. Of the French emperov’s last half 
million men only ninety thousand accompanied him across 
the Rhine. Meanwhile, the Czar and the king of Prussia 
rode proudly into Leipzig, passing without a greeting the 
Saxon king, who had stationed himself bareheaded to re- 
ceive them at his palace door. In the market-place, the 
Czar was seen to embrace sturdy old Blucher, and was 
heard to say, “ You, my dear general, have done the most; 
you are the liberator of Germany.” 

The battle of the nations had been fought aud won, but 
at a cost to strike terror into the hearts of the victors. 
Strong men to the number of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand—enough to people a great city—lay dead or 
wounded; so many corpses had fallen into the Elster 
that the current was turned aside. The peasants had fled 
the neighborhood in a panic, and could not help in bury- 
ing the dead; the bodies were left in great naked piles to 
be gnawed by dog and raven. We hear of 174 wounded 
placed in a barn and then forgotten; of 20,000 more without 
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bed or covering of any kind; of corpses thrown from upper 
story windows on to the heaped-up carts below; of arms 
and legs seen to move amid the sickening mass; of their 
owners mercifully clubbed into quietude; of steady streams 
of filth and blood flowing down the steps of the improvised 
hospitals into the streets. 

Yet, terrible as this all was, it would have been better 
in the end if the victory had been followed up with more 
emphasis; it would have been perfectly possible to have 
inflicted such ruin on this army that the campaign of 1814 
could never have been fought. But disunion reigned in 
the camp of the allies. Schwarzenberg had taken but few 
precautions for cutting off his great enemy’s retreat; 
Russia and Prussia wished to pursue Napoleon up to the 
walls of his own capital; England and Austria thought 
that already his punishment had been sufficient. Metter- 
nich, the new Austrian minister, was afraid the balance of 
power would be overthrown in Europe were Napoleon to 
be completely ruined; he mortally dreaded liberal princi- 
ples, and was opposed to the Czar’s Polish plans. It was 
only by Stein’s urgent advice that the war was continued 
at all, and, even then, many months were lost in slow and 
purposeless evolutions, which gave Napoleon the needed 
time for rest. Atthe battle of La Rothiére, Schwarzenberg, 
with two-thirds of the total forces, remained inactive while 
Blucher did the fighting. Yet, for the first time in cen- 
turies, a French army was beaten on French soil; for the 
first time, too, Napoleon and Bhicher were directly pitted 
against each other. The former was so completely dis- 
couraged that he consented to the calling of the Congress 
of Chatillon. 

Austrian negligence, if not actual Austrian treason, 
robbed Blucher of all his advantage. Schwarzenberg 
had arranged that Wittgenstein’s corps should cover the 
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‘country between the right bank of the Seine and the line 


of march of the Silesian army, but then obeyed a secret 
command of the Austrian emperor to remain on the left 
bank of the river, lest a victory of the allies should disturb 
the proposed negotiations for a peace. Napoleon, in con- 
sequence, fell upon detached corps of Blucher’s all-too 
unsuspecting army, and at Montmirail and Chateau-Thierry 
inflicted crushing blows. Ina skirmish near Vauchamps 
the field-marshal himself, Gueisenau, Prince Augustus, 
Kleist, and Grolmann were surprised, and on the point of 
being captured, when they were saved by the presence of 
mind of the last-named, who organized a successful rally 
of the exhausted troops. Old Marshal Forwards had 
already sought death, determined never to be taken alive. 
All that brave and desperate men could do these Prussians 
had done: “even that dumb lean Englishman,” writes 
Treitschke, “who was wont to trot by Gneisenau’s side, 
always with the same tiresome, stiff expression of caun- 
tenance, lashing the air with his stick—eveh Hudson 
Lowe could hardly find words enough to praise the leonine 
courage of these ragged, half-starved heroes.” 

Bliicher’s army was reduced to such a level that Na- 
poleon disdained to follow it. Toshow what he had done, 
he sent long trains of captives to Paris and had them 
marched by the Vendéme Column. These Prussians were 
the most hated of all the allies; it was they who were 
supposed to have done the most in plundering and burn- 
ing villages. Acéording to the popular Parisian gibe they 
were les plus chiens, worse than ihe rustres and les autr: 
ehiens. The old national pride in Napoleon, so nearly ex- 
tinguished, now flamed up anew. The emperor himself, 
humble enough but shortly before, had now recovered all his 
assurance and spoke of returning to the Vistula. He sent 
word to his envoys at Chatillon to listen to no proposals of 
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the allies. He looked upon the latter as actually beaten : 
“ With my captives I am not in the habit of negotiating,” 
he declared. And, indeed, at this very time the different 
powers were quarrelling so fierccly, that Schwarzenberg 
had entered into correspondence with the French, and 
was already withdrawing his troops, when the king of 
Prussia in person induced him to countermand the order. 

As had happened before in Silesia and at Leipzig, it 
was Blucher’s energy that stemmed the ebbing tide. 
He grasped at a suggestion of Grolmann’s, that an end 
should be put to all this disorder by leaving the army 
of Schwarzenberg to its own devices, marching north to 
unite with the corps of Bulow and of Wintzingerode, — 
which were advancing from Belgium,— and then descend- 
ing in astraight line upon Paris. Even before the grudg- 
ing consent of the allied sovereigns could reach him, his 
army, rested and reénforced, was on the march, with 
Napoleon in pursuit. Alter the latter’s departure, Fred- 
erick William fairly foreed Schwarzenberg, who had 
fought no engagement since entering France, to take 
part in a battle at Bar-sur-Aube; at his father’s side the 
future emperor, William I., a boy of seventeen, rode into 
the first military action of his life, and acquitted himself 
with distinction, inaugurating his glorious record of vic- 
tories untarnished by defeats. 

When Bliicher joined forces with Biilow, the latter was 
horrified at the wretched appearance of the much-tried 
troops. But at Laon, where Napoleon at once attacked 
them, and where the battle was fought in the darkness of 
the night, a signal victory was gained. It is true, dis- 
cords like those before the battle on the Katzbach pre- 
vented pursuit, and robbed the victory of much of its 
importance. Bliicher had fallen sick from over-exertion, 
and sat ina dark room a prey to delusions; it was with 
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difficulty that he was prevented, in the very moment of 
hig triumph, from laying down the command. York, 
. Kleist, and Biilow refused to obey Gneisenau; and the 
first-named threatened to leave the army. Gneisenau 
himself was afraid that, after such constant fighting, by 
the time they reached Paris there would be no Prussian 
army left, and that the Austrians would be able to twist 
the terms of peace to suit their own needs. 

But an unsatisfactory answer of Napoleon’s to an Aus- 
trian ultimatum, infused new unity into the army of the 
allies; it was too apparent that nothing was to be gained 
by sparing this man, and the Congress of Ch&tillon was 
abruptly closed. The great army set out for Paris, while 
Napoleon tried the desperate mancuvre of frightening its 
leaders by cutting off their line of retreat. With eighteen 
thousand men he expected, thus, to paralyze the action of 
more than one hundred thousand. The Czar almost fell 
into his trap, consenting finally, however, to detach a small 
force of ten thousand to keep the French emperor in check, 
while, with the rest, the union was made with Blticher’s 
army. A French division that stood in the way at La Iére 
Champenoise was cut to pieces with horrible butchery. One 
last struggle before Paris with Marmont’s and Mortier’s 
corps, where the combatants penetrated to the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, to Pére la Chaise cemetery, and to the hill of Mont- 
martre, ended the French resistance; Bliicher had looked 
on, having donned a woman’s hat and veil to protect his 
eyes, which were badly inflamed, and thus, to the very last, 
had remained the central figure in the campaign. The fall 
of Paris meant, that the one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand Frenchmen left in German fortresses must wait in 
vain for relief; and, indeed, in the course of the winter 
and spring, garrison after garrison surrendered. 

In Paris itself, the spell of Napoleon’s ascendency was 
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broken, and the day of reckoning had come for the millions 
of stout lives sacrificed to one man’s ambition. The crowd 
surged around the Vendéme Column, eager to tear down 
the image of its fallen emperor. Officers of the national 
guard tied the star of the Legion of Honor to the tails of 
their horses; and many displayed the white cockade of the 
Bourbons. The allies were greeted as deliverers, and 
Madame de Staél relates, that Frederick William was aston- 
ished at finding what a pleasure it was to these people to 
be conquered. ‘The handsome Czar was grossly flattered 
by all kinds of persons: the head of a madhouse for 
females one day told him that, since his entry into the city, 
the number of those who had gone insane from unrequited 
affection had greatly increased. In consequence of all this 
friendliness, the terms imposed by the allies were far too 
lenient; and Prussia was looked upon as something of a mar- 
plot for demanding sterner measures. When Louis XVIII. 
came in, he took the attitude of rightful ruler, and in his 
own palace, as the most august prince of Christendom, de- 
manded precedence over the three monarchs who had just 
regained him his throne. France, on which no indemnity 
was imposed, was given all of Alsace and a million more 
inhabitants than she possessed in 1789. Prussia, which had 
borne the brunt of the war, could not even obtain payment 
for the unjust contributions that had been imposed upon 
her from 1808 to 1812; and it was with difficulty that she 
regained possession of the sword of Frederick the Great, 
and the figure of Victory, with her four great horses, that 
had been taken from the Brandenburg gate. The return of 
the latter work of art, indeed, was a tangible proof of liber- 
ation, and the whole city of Berlin streamed out to meet 
the great wooden chest as it was drawn by twenty horses 
along the Charlottenburg Chaussée. 

But the worst act of folly on the part of the allies, was 
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to leave Napoleon sovereign prince of Elba, with the title 
of Emperor, with a retinue of officers, and with a standing 
army of four hundred men. 

In the moment of victory, a congress had been called to 
meet at Vienna for the sake of making changes in the map 
of Europe such as had not been known since the Peace of 
Westphalia ; there was scarcely a country the boundaries 
of which were not to be fundamentally altered. The brill- 
iancy of the assembly corresponded to the importance of 
the occasion; and the Turkish Sultan was the only Euro- 
pean potentate who was not represented. Even France 
was allowed to send Talleyrand, the famous turncoat, who 
had sacrificed on the altar of liberty at the feast of brother- 
hood on the Champ de Mars, had served Napoleon in the 
days of his glory, had directed the compensation of the 
servile German princes, and who now came as envoy of 
the Bourbon king; wily and clever to the last degree, he 
took such advantage of the dissensions of other powers that 
at times his single voice was almost decisive. 

Since the Council of Constance there had been no such 
assembly as this great congress, where for a period of nine 
months the fate of nations was discussed. It was the policy 
of the Emperor Francis to play the part of genial host; and 
he expended in all some sixteen million guldens on his vari- 
ous entertainments. Balls and masquerades, card parties 
and exhibitions of tadleauex vivants, followed each other in 
quick succession. Irancis reaped his reward, for some of 
the most important business of the council was transacted 
on such occasions. “At a ball,” writes a contemporary, 
“kingdoms were enlarged or sliced up, at a dinner an 
indemnity granted, a constitution sketched while hunting ; 
occasionally a don mot or a witty idea brought about an 
agreement where conferences and notes had failed.” It 
was not quite true, therefore, that remark of witty old 
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Prince de Ligne: “Le congrés dance, mais ne marche pas.” 
It was said of Metternich that he understood most admira- 
bly how to entertain a foreign diplomat and show him most 
enchanting friendliness, when all the time he was prepar- 
ing a fatal blow. Among the other attractions of Vienna 
in those days, was a concert given by Beethoven, for which 
the old blind king of composers sent personal invitations 
to all the great people. It is worthy of note, that ques- 
tions of precedence at this congress played but a very little 
part; important acts were signed in alphabetical order, or 
else, to use a German term, in bunter Rethe, or by rotation. 

In addition to general debates on international law, on 
the rules of navigation, on slavery, three cardinal matters — 
known as the Polish, Saxon, and German questions—occu- 
pied the time. The Czar wished to abrogate the former 
partitions of Poland and reéstablish that power with him- 
self as king, and with liberal institutions. He considered 
that the Empress Catherine had committed a crime in 
dividing Poland; but, as Seeley remarks, the only crime 
for which Alexander really blamed her, was that of allow- 
ing others to share her booty. Stein, as well as other 
patriots, were much opposed to these Polish plans; but 
here Frederick William asserted himself and committed 
what has been rightly called the most independent and 
fortunate act of his whole reign. He told the Czar that he 
might have the greater part of Prussian Poland; hé did 
not tell him that these vast tracts, peopled by an alien race, 
had always been to him more of a burden than a benefit. 

In this way, one great dispute was ended, but at the 
same time an infinitely greater one begun. If Russia was 
to have the Polish provinces, where was Prussia to find 
indemnity? The most obvious answer was, in Saxony — 
an adjoining, Protestant, conquered country, whose king 
had acted in a despicable manner. Anticipating no oppo- 
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sition, Frederick William had the king sent off to Berlin 
and a Prussian administrator put in his place. But of 
all the mainsprings of action during these excited days, 
Austrian jealousy of Prussia was among the foremost; by 
annexing Saxony, this dreaded rival would push her boun- 
daries 1ight up to the Bohemian frontier. ‘There was no 
length to which the emperor would not go to prevent such 
a contingency —to which England also was opposed; and 
‘in the background was the tempter, Talleyrand, whose chief 
argument was, that Prussia was acting counter to the whole 
principle on which the war against Napoleon had been 
waged —the principle of legitimacy; it was Napoleonic, 
not legitimistic, to depose the king of Saxony. It.mat- 
tered little that Talleyrand’s premises were utterly wrong ; 
that war had been waged against Napoleon for far other 
reasons than that he was not legitimate ruler; that the 
king of Saxony, as king at least, was even less legitimate 
than his imperial creator. The wily Frenchman’s absurd 
reasonings fell on willing ears; his influence grew from 
day to day, and on January 3, 1815, was formed the most 
preposterous of all alliances, that of England and Austria, 
with the very power against which they had just been 
so bitterly warring. For six days, until the English Par- 
liament repudiated the action of its minister, there was 
imminent danger of an outbreak. The Czar knew noth- 
ing °of what had occurred until Napoleon, having re- 
turned from Elba, and finding the treaty of alliance in 
Louis XVIII.’s desk, sent it to him in order to disgust 
him with his allies. 

After agitating Europe for four months, the Saxon ques- 
tion was settled by compromise ; Frederick Augustus was 
shorn of half his dominions, but left with the other half 
and with his royal title. In order to complete Prussia’s 
indemnity, the Czar relinquished Thorn and Danzig; while 
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Aix, Cologne, Coblenz, and other territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine brought her boundaries up to almost 
their extent in 1806, and her population to half a million 
more. Throwing into the scale the wealth and industry of 
these provinces, her gain was infinite; while her proximity 
to France made her the natural guardian of German inter- 
ests in that direction. 

Talleyrand’s iriumph was one day to cost his country 
dear; but for the moment he had managed to interfere suc- 
cessfully in German affairs; and there is no knowing what 
he might still have accomplished, had it not been for 
Napoleon’s return. The whole congress was thrown into 
confusion, and into a transport of excitement, by the news 
of that dramatic landing at Antibes,—of the Bourbon 
troops, which at sight of their old commander lost all 
control of themselves, and joined his standard; of the entry 
into Paris, the reinstatement in power, the expulsion of 
Louis XVIII., and the granting of a new constitution. 
The man for whom so many Frenchmen had already died 
was able to secure 200,000 new victims, and to organize 
them with a skill and rapidity that even he had never 
equalled. He ordered, besides, the levée en masse ; which 
called out the whole male population of France. The 
congress stopped all business, and solemnly pronounced 
Napoleon an outlaw and an enemy of mankind. His 
envoys were not received. The powers agreed té fur- 
nish each 150,000 men; and four great armies, — under 
Wellington, Bliicher, Schwarzenberg, and the Czar, — 
prepared to invade France; the two-former by way of 
Belgium, the two latter by crossing the middle Rhine. 

Bliicher met the French at Ligny, and once more and 
for the last time an army of Napoleon conquered an enemy, 
and even one that was its superior innumbers. The Prus- 
sians lost some 12,000 in dead and wounded. At the same 
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time, Wellington won the day at Quatrebras; and then 
moved to the field near Brussels where was fought the 
most famous battle of modern times. Bluicher was not 
far from nght when he wrote from Waterloo, “ Our vic- 
tory is the most complete that has ever been gained ;” or 
Gneisenau when he declared that the enemy was anni- 
hilated as never an enemy before. If the brunt of the 
fighting had been done by the English, the Prussians had 
arrived at a moment so critical as 1o make it doubtful 
what might have happened had they come an hour later. 
Bhicher’s march from Ligny had been a wonderful achieve- 
ment; when Wellington sent to ask him for a single 
corps he had answered proudly that he would be present, 
not with a corps, but with his whole army. On the day 
after his defeat, without pausing for rest, and suffering 
personally from the effects of a fall from his horse, he had 
proceeded twelve miles to Wavre. On the day following, 
the famous June 18, his half-fed troops had hurried for 
eight hours through rain and mud before plunging into 
the thick of battle. When the men despaired and declared 
that they could go no further, the determined old man 
had said to them: “Boys, we must/ I have pledged my 
word to my brother Wellington, and you would not have 
me break it!” The brave English commander, in the 
meantime, having withstood for hours the most murderous 
fire of which history bears record, when approached by 
Lord IIill, and asked his intentions, had answered simply: 
“Hold fast to the last man!” Later, he was heard to 
murmur to himself: “ Bliicher—or night! ” 

The question as to the relative merits of the achieve- 
ments of these two commanders has much agitated pos- 
terity; it did not greatly trouble the persons most. 
concerned. Wellington, in his formal despatch, ascribed 
the fortunate conclusion of the day to Blicher’s advent; 
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while the Prussian general’s own son wrote from the scene 
of battle, “Father Bliicher embraced Wellington in such 
a hearty manner that everybody present said it was the 
most affecting scene imaginable.” 

For the first time in his career, Napoleon was personally 
forced to take to mad flight; as he sprang from his ¢car- 
riage, defending himself with his pistol, he left behind him 
his hat, sword, and field-glass, which fell into Blticher’s 
hands. The carriage itself, which Blucher sent to his 
wife as a trophy, was found stuffed with valuables; dia- 
monds the size of peas were thrown round among the 
soldiers, and sold for the immediate enjoyment of a few 
francs. Gneisenau carried off the fallen emperor’s seal. 
The work of pursuit was left to the Prussians, who, wearied 
though they were, kept up the chase for five hours; after 
which a single drummer mounted on a horse managed to 
keep thousands in front of him in a state of panic. 

The carnage at Waterloo, if not equal to that at Leipzig, 
was yet a worthy holocaust even to the fallen greatness of 
a Napoleon. The losses of the allies were 21,400, those of 
the French, including prisoners, 25,000. Of heartrending 
scenes there was no end. An English resident of Brusyels 
has recorded how a transport wagon stopped before his 
door, and how, when he went to carry nourishment, he 
found the wagon filled, exclusively, with men who had lost 
all four of their limbs. 

With Napoleon once more defeated, forced to abdicate 
by his own Parliament, and sent off to eat his heart out 
on his desolate island near the equator, a second Peace of 
Paris was arranged with France which was not so favorable 
to that power as the first. It is true, in spite of the pro- 
tests of Prussia, —which government would gladly have 
seen its enemy deprived of Alsace and Lorraine,—the boun- 
daries of 1792 were left to the Bourbon dynasty; but this 
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time an indemnity was required, the stolen works of art were 
to be restored to the various capitals, while the land was 
to support a force of one hundred and fifty thousand men 
until the terms of peace should have been carried out. 

With the sudden storm-cloud thus dispersed, the Con- 
gress of Vienna was able to renew its deliberations and io 
embody in its protocol, or final act, some one hundred and 
eighty measures passed. The most important question of 
all, the reconstruction of Germany, was solved in the least 
satisfactory manner, and only after nine different schemes 
had been brought forward. One was, to make Stein presi- 
dent over kings and emperor; another, to have Austria 
nominal head, but Prussia to control the armies. Stein 
himself had desired an empire with Austria at its head, 
but the Emperor Francis had refused ; moreover the minor 
states were unwilling to give up one jot or tittle of their 
sovereignty. The result was the passing of a mere Act of 
Confederation, with Austria as presiding power and with 
a Diet that was to meet at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The 
different states were left with much independence and 
might form their own alliances; they were all to send 
delegates to Frankfort; and it was one of the peculiarities 
of this political monstrosity, that a combination of the small 
states, representing one-sixth of the population of Germany, 
could nearly doubly outvote the seven larger states, with 
the remaining five-sixths. 

Nor was this the worst: Saxony and Bavaria proved 
themselves far more dangerous as friends than they had 
ever been as enemies; the former managed to pass a 
motion that no change should be made in this most in- 
complete of all constitutions, save by unanimous vote; 
the old liberum veto of the Polish diets was revived for the 
benefit of the German princes. And Bavaria blocked all 
proceedings, until an act providing for a general federal 
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council had been let fall. As a result there was no cen- 
tral authority with any real coercive power. The Diet of 
Frankfort had no army and no funds; and its only means 
of punishing a recalcitrant state was to vote federal exe- 
cution, — which meant that individual states were to be 
deputed to exercise armed pressure. The net result of all 
these wars for the internal affairs of Germany, was a worse 
state of things than before; but the very weaknesses of 
this German confederation were to conduce to the aggran- 
dizement of Prussig and ‘lead to her final triumph. 
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Lirerarore: Treitschke’s work extends to 1847, but is too detailed 
for the purposes of the ordinary student. Stern, Geschichte Luropa’s, 
1815-71, is also complete, but promises to be a’clear and forcible state- 
ment of facts, Constantin Bulle, Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, is excel- 
lent. Biedermann, who was in the thick of the constitutional struggle in 
1848, has left two well-written and reliable works, 25 Jahre deutscher 
Geschichte, 1815-40, and 80 Jahre deutscher Geschichte, 1840-70. Of 
contemporary memoirs, those embodied in Seeley’s Zife of Arndt are 
most interesting. See, also, the Life of Bunsen, edited by his widow, 
and Bunsen’s Correspondence with Frederick William, edited by Leo- 
pold von Ranke. The most complete history of the Revolution of 1848 is 
that by Hans Blum, See, also, Fyffe’s Modern Hurope. 


Tue three monarchs who at last, by the aid of England, 
succeeded in overthrowing Napoleon were in reality men 
of only mediocre ability. Francis of Austria was the in- 
carnation of selfishness and narrow-mindedness. From 
the first he had scented danger to himself in the popular 
nature of the uprising in Prussia, for liberal ideas of 
every kind were a bugbear to him. “ Omnes mundus stul- 
tizat et vult habere novas constitutiones,” “The whole world 
is foolish and wants new constitutions,” he cried angrily, 
in bad Latin, to a delegation of Hungarians. -Hand in 
hand with Metternich, a minister after his own heart, he 
inaugurated a system of persistent political repression 
that reminds one of the religious tyranny of his bigoted 
ancestors. Under the remainder of his own reign, and 
under that of his son, enlightenment was simply crushed 
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elsewhere, and even the teachings of learmed scientists 
were subjected to rigid censorship. A copy of Copernicus, 
De revolutionibus orbiwm celestium, was confiscated in 1848, 
because of the dangerous sound of its title. 

The best and most intelligent of the trio was doubtless 
the Czar Alexander, in spite of his fickleness and vanity. 
He asserted himself on all occasions and posed everywhere 
as the real liberator of Germany, having come to consider 
himself an instrument chosen by Providence for the resto- 
ration of law and order. But his mind was no better 
balanced than in those early days, when he had sworn 
such loyaliy to Prussia, only to desert her at Tilsit; or 
when, in reality autocrat of autocrats, he dreamed of be- 
coming constitutional king of Poland. After the victories 
over Napoleon, he developed a religious enthusiasm, dis- 
cussed dogmas and methods of doing penance with Frau 
von Krudener at Paris, and, at last, surprised his royal 
allies, by laying before them the draft of a treaty, which 
provided nothing less than that the world should hence- 
forward be ruled by the principles of common Christian 
brotherhood. A new alliance is to be formed, the writing 
declares, founded on the glorious ixuths of the religion of 
the Divine Saviour; the guiding throads of policy are to 
be the precepts of this same religion, — justice, love, and 
peace; the monavrclis are to regard themselves as brothers, 
as fathers of their people, as “ Plenipotentiaries of Provi- 
dence,” as rulers over three branches of one and the same 
people ; the nations are exhorted to stand fast in the prin- 
ciples taught by the Saviour; and all powers that do so 
shall be worthy of reception into this Holy Alliance. 
Frederick William signed at once. Francis and Metter- 
nich, with scorn and mockery in their hearts, followed 
suit for fear of offending the Czar. Wellington refused, 
on the part of England, as did also the Pope, who sent 
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word that “from time immemorial he had been in pos- 
session of Christian truth and needed no new interpre- 
tation of the same.” The smaller powers of Europe all 
handed in their allegiance; while the Sultan of Turkey, 
who scented in this outburst of Christian sentiment the 
preliminaries of a crusade against himself, had to be paci- 
fied by an express declaration to the contrary on the part 
of Alexander. The chief trouble with the Holy Alliance 
was, that it regarded the people as senseless flocks to be 
driven by whatever measures the allied rulers might sug- 
gest. The treaty proved practically to be a dead letter; 
nor was even the brotherly concord of long duration. 
The Holy Alliance is responsible in a measure for the 
unanimity of the powers in the repression of liberal ideas. 

But liberal ideas were in the air now, and the strivings 
of the German people, for a generation to come, were to 
be toward their realization. The first draft of an article 
in the protocol of the Congress of Vienna had read:, “In 
every state of the German Confederation there shall be 
a constitution in favor of the local estates”; but, by 
Austrian influence, the “shall” had been changed to a 
feeble “ will,” and no punishment placed on disregard of 
the provision. While the Congress of Vienna was still 
in session, —at a time when there was immediate need of 
raising a new army on account of Napoleon’s return, — 
Frederick .William had promised a constitution to his 
Prussians. As a pledge of his confidence in the nation, 
there was to be established a sort of parliament. Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the local assemblies of the cstates 
were to meet at Berlin; but they were to deliberate 
and advise, not to vote. Small as these concessions were, 
they were never fulfilled. Frederick William could not 
trust his five and a half million new subjects, who had 
belonged to as many as a hundred different states, to 
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exalt the Prussian monarchy: he was seized with the 
same dread of an all-engulfing liberalism which filled his 
companions of the Holy Alliance. It was two years 
before the necessary commission was instructed to take 
the matter in hand; six years more before the preliminary 
local assemblies were organized on a common basis. Not 
until seven years after Frederick William’s death, was a 
united Diet to be called to Berlin; and then it was to be 
of no use, as the country was on the brink of revolution. 
In other states of Germany, the course of events was 
similar. In 1818, the only sovereigns who had granted 
constitutions, were Bavaria, Baden, and the Grand Duke 
of Weimar; the latter the patron of Goethe and lord of 
the famous Wartburg. 

That the progress of liberal institutions was not more 
rapid, is largely owing to the influence of the Austrian 
chancellor who, for nearly a generation, stood over the 
kings of Europe, and forced them into the narrow path 
of his own policy. The name of, Metternich has become 
a synonym for reaction and conservatism. Not content 
with surrounding Austria by a Chinese wall, he made it 
his life-work to prevent Prussia and other German states 
from introducing constitutional government; well knowing 
that, if the spirit of nationality should invade the many- 
tongued Austrian dependencies, there would be an end of 
the recently formed empire. Over the king of Prussia, 
he not only exercised the ascendency of a stronger and 
more determined mind—making use of every little popu- 
lar disturbance, every outspoken paragraph of the news- 
leaves, to terrify the timid ruler—, but he even threatened 
to withdraw from the Holy Alliance, should Frederick 
William refuse to take steps against the progress of 
revolution. 

On the brilliant period of the war of liberation, was 
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following one of petty suspicion and persecution. The 
days of absolute monarchy were counted, but the sover- 
eigns could not and would not accept their doom. 

All the wonderful services rendered to him by his people, 
all the blood shed in war by men of peace, all the sacri- 
fices made to raise the necessary funds, were now for- 
gotten by the Prussian king; and he gave full credence to 
Metiernich’s devilish insinuations that the land was seeth- 
ing with sedition, concerned in which, were men like 
Arndt and Jahn. When Councillor Schmalz, the rector 
of the Berlin University, wrote an elaborate pamphlet 
to prove that the uprising of 1813 had not been the work 
of the people, but that the latter had simply streamed to- 
gether at the king’s summons as firemen obey an alarm bell: 
Frederick William saw fit to decorate him with an order, 
and to command his literary opponents to keep silent. 

It is safe to say, that at no time in these earlier years was 
there any conspiracy which hazarded the king’s safety or 
that of existing political institutions. But in one quarter 
there was a great deal of zeal for reform, a certain amount 
of incendiary eloquence, and two isolated cases of shock- 
ing crime, — enough, and more than enough, to focus Met- 
ternich’s attention on the secret societies in the German 
universities. These Burschenschaften, as they were called, 
had been founded in 1815, with the noblest purposes, 
and in patriotic antagonism to the Landschaften, which 
represented the separatism of the various petty states. 
The originators of the association were eleven students 
of Jena, all of whom had learned the more serious side 
of life on bloody battle-fields, and had come home with 
a loathing for the shallow, vicious ideals of the ordinary 
student societies. Sobriety and chastity were conditions 
of entrance, and the silly twaddle of the Commers was con- 
demned; while each member was admonished to attend his 
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lectures regularly and to show industry in his work. The 
watchword of the Bursehenschaft was “honor, liberty, 
fatherland”; and the academic, was to be a model of the 
larger national life, every moral and physical faculty being 
trained for the country’s benefit. Fichte and Schleier- 
macher, Jahn and Arndt, were chosen as examples and 
leaders; and a song of tho last-named, “ Sind wir vereint zur 
guten Stunde,” became the hymn, as it were, of the fraternity. 
Jahn, who had been given a degree from Jena, and who 
had established there one of his gymnastic training grounds, 
had been indirectly concerned in founding the Burschen- 
schaft. The glowing patriotism of this exalted and rather 
ill-balanced man—who seriously suggested allowing a strip 
of wilderness to grow up between France and Germany 
and peopling it with wild beasts —found a ready echo in 
these fiery young hearts. 

From the beginning, it was designed to make the organ- 
ization of the Burschenschaft as widespread as possible; 
and within two years it had found footing in sixteen 
different universities. A common flag had been adopted, 
made up of the red, black, and gold, which were errone- 
ously supposed to have been the colors of the old Holy 
Roman Empire. In 1817, it was determined to cement 
the union of all the chapters by holding a congress, or 
festival, which should, at the same time, be a memorial of 
great national events. The cay chosen was the anniversary 
of the battle of Leipzig, and the Landsturm of Eisenach 
were to join in the celebration; while the place was to be 
the Wartburg, so memorable in the history of the Refor- 
mation, of which this was the three hundredth anniversary. 
There was a peculiar fitness, moreoyer, in this young band 
of patriots holding their assembly within the territory of 
the Grand Duke of Weimar; for, as was repeatedly em- 
phasized during the proceedings, Charles Augustus was 
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the only prince who up to that date—end of 1817 — had 
kept his promise and given his people a constitution. 

The Wartburg festival has become famous in history, 
not because of anything really remarkable in the rather 
harmless and boyish proceedings, but because of the effect 
that the report of those proceedings had upon Metternich 
and the sovereigns of Europe. In some of the speeches 
at the Wartburg it was, indeed, declared that the hopes of 
the war of liberation had not been realized; but, on the 
whole, the official program of the 18th and 19th of October 
was carried through with dignity and moderation. Ad- 
dresses were macle by professors of Jena; and, before part- 
ing, some two hundred delegates consecrated the closer 
union of their organizations, by partaking together of the 
Lord’s Supper. But, on the evening of the 18th, some 
wilder spwits--in memory of Luther’s burning of the 
Pope’s bull—inaugurated an auto-da-fe on the little hill 
that faces the castle. Into the flames, with disquisitions 
on their demerits, were thrown a number of books; among 
them the writing in which Schmalz belittled the work of 
the patriots of 1813, a history of Germany by one Kotzebue, 
— who was hated as a Russian spy, — a Code Napoleon, and 
several writings against the new gymnastics. As emblems 
of the old military tyranny, there were also burned a cor- 
poral’s staff, a pigtail, and one of the wonderful inventions 
by which officers prepared their figures for their fault- 
lessly fitting uniforms. 

On receipt of greatly exaggerated accounts of what had 
taken place at the Wartburg, Prussia and Austria sent 
special envoys to the Grand Duke of Weimar; who, after 
investigation on the part of his ministry, failed to find 
that the students had committed any grave fault. But 
the Prussian minister of police denounced this “band of 
demoralized professors and corrupted students,”*and de- 
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clared that such “vandalism of demagogic intolerance ” 
had dishonored the classic Wartburg. It was widely be- 
lieved that, among the books burned, had been the act of 
confederation of the German states. Mettermich saw in 
the festival the beginning of a widespread conspiracy, 
which, he declared, was not confined to students; and it 
was reported that the members of the Burschenschaft had 
sworn to die, if need be, for their organization. 

At a meeting of sovereigns, which took place at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Metternich found an opportunity to work 
directly on the feelings of Frederick William III., — who, 
indeed, was already half beside himself with fear. He 
had investigated the case of every Prussian who had been 
present at the festival, and had set a watch on the Bursch- 
enschaften as well as on all the Turnvereine, or gymnastic 
associations in Prussia; and had threatened to suppress 
any university where the spirit of disobedience should be 
found.. Metternich’ persuaded him, that the granting of 
a constitution would only increase the impending dangers. 
Had not this very festival taken place in the dominions of 
a too liberal-minded prince? When, therefore, in these 
days, a delegation from the Rhine provinces came to ask 
for the carrying out of those former promises, the Prussian 
king turned them tingraciously away. He lent a willing 
ear to Metternich’s attacks on the freedom of the press 
and on the want of supervision over the teachings of pro- 
fessors in the universities. The Austrian recommended 
the strictest kind of investigation into everything pertain- 
ing to student life. 

Meanwhile, through this policy of repression, and through 
the failure of the sovereigns of Germany to keep their 
promise of granting constitutions, the Burschenschaften 
really were becoming dangerous; not because of any 
widely organized conspiracy, but because, in all such asso- 
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ciations, there are sure to be extremists ready to draw the 
full consequences from inflammatory talk. Here and 
there, it had actually been debated whether it was wrong 
to kill a prince for the good of his people ; whether, indeed, 
a political murder would not be the best way of stirring 
men up to great deeds. A party had been formed at Jena 
called the Unbedinyten, or unconditionals, which had in 
mind a radical reform of the whole German system. The 
sovereigns were to be reduced to the condition of elected 
officials responsible to the people. The head of the 
“unconditionals,” Augustus Follen, was credited with the 
design of calling a mass meeting on the battlé-field of 
Leipzig, for the purpose of proclaiming a German republic. 

A special object of hatred was the publicist Kotzebue, 
who furnished the Czar with political reports of what went 
on in Germany, and who was looked upon by the students 
as the “paid spy of despotism.” Jena was, finally, made too 
unpleasant for him as a place of residence, and he removed 
to Mannheim. 

But in the heart of one exalted and not altogether 
responsible student, Karl Sand by name, the conviction 
had grown up, that the only way of saving the fatherland 
was to rid tt forever of such a traitor as Kotzebue. Sand 
was a gentle youth, who, according to his own confession, 
had long thirsted to show his devotion to his country by 
one decisive deed. There was something fantastic in his 
nature: he loved to go round in old Germanic costume, to 
drink out of oak-crowned goblets; while the place where he 
met with his student friends he had named the “Rutli.” As 
far as Kotzebue was concerned,-Sand did him far too much 
honor in regarding him as a dangerous enemy. But all 
the rulers of Europe were now thrown into inconceivable 
excitement by the news of a crime, that seemed to them 
but one demonstration of the whole Burschenschaft spirit: 
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how Sand had journeyed to Mannheim, and been admitted 
to Kotzebue’s house; how, as the old man walked unsus- 
pectingly to meet him, the student had thrown himself upon 
him and stabbed him to the heart. Sand had then iried 
to kill himself, but, his wound not proving fatal, he was 
brought ‘to trial, judged guilty of murder, and executed. 
The trial took the form of an inquiry into a supposed 
conspiracy, the belief in which was strengthened by the 
enthusiasm shown for Sand. Many of his fellow-students 
looked upon him as a second Mutius Sceevola, or William 
Tell. They had at one time contemplated marching upon 
Mannheim for the purpose of setting him free. As his 
head fell upon the scaffold many stepped up and dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, as in the blood of a 
martyr. Even older men of good standing approved of 
the motive, if not of the means, and wrote letters of con- 
dolence to Sand’s mother; while, blasphemous as it may 
sound, in the mouth of the people the spot where his head 
had fallen came to be known as Ascension Meadow ! 

The rulers of the Holy Alliance looked, not unnaturally, Terror of 
upon the murder of Kotzebue as a manifestation of the the 1ulas. 
same spirit that had inaugurated the Wartburg festival. 
This Burschenschaft seemed to them a revival of the old 
Vehmgericht, the members of which had been told off by lot. 
to commit bloody deeds. Its ultimate object was thought to 
be the overthrow of all monarchical institutions : this mur- 
der was but one of a series, and others might presently be 
expected. And, sure enough, within a few weeks, an apoth- 
ecary at Schwalbach, Lohnung, attempted to stab and shoot 
the president of the government of Nassau ; and, on being 
carried to prison, ended his life by eating broken glass. 
An Austrian minister received a letter of warning. These 
were unhappy days for the Czar, whose own father had 
been murdered ; for the autocrat in Vienna, but, most of 
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all, for the timid Frederick William. The latter recalled 
all Prussian students from Jena, and deprived them of 
the chance of holding state offices. Extraordinary powers 
were given to the police, and students’ letters were inter- 
cepted and opened. Great excitement was aroused be- 
cause one such missive was found to contain a quotation 
from Goethe’s Hymont, “ Whenever I see beautiful, proud 
necks, I think how fine it would be to run them through 
with my sword.” Other expressions led to the conclusion 
that an attempt was intended on Frederick William’s life; 
while, at the same time, an agent of the government re- 
ported from the University of Giessen, that a plot had been 
detected to murder all the princes and to unite Germany. 

All this explains, if it does not justify, the severity of the 
reaction that now set in. In July, 1819, the gymnastic 
establishments in Prussia were closed. Father Jahn was 
seized’ and dragged off to Spandau, and then to Kiustrin. 
A watch was set on the university professors; while many 
innocent persons were persecuted and their houses searched, 
their papers read. Even Gneisenau was surrounded by 
spies, and Schleiermacher placed on parole. Stein, who 
had founded a society for German history, and was about 
to start the great collection known as the Monwmenta 
Rerum Germanicarum, was suspected of a design to prove 
that, in the Middle Ages, princes had no real supreme power 
over their subjects, Perhaps the worst sufferer of all was 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, the man who had been untiring in 
helping to rid his country from French tyranny, and who 
had been rewarded by a professorship at Bonn. Larly in 
1819, he had been informed that “his Majesty could not 
have any teachers in the Prussian universities who laid 
down principles such as those contained in the fourth part 
of the Spirit of the Age [which had just appeared],” and 
that, on the next occasion of the kind, he would be removed 
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from his post. After the murder of Kotzebue and the 
attempt of Léhnung, Arndt’s house was searched and his 
private papers were carted off in great sacks. In spite of 
his protest to Hardenberg that he “hated all secret intrigues 
like snakes of hell,” he was treated as a suspect, and re- 
peatedly examined by commissioners, who happened to be 
low, ignorant fellows. The charges against him were: 
secret conspiracy, corrupting of youth, and planning to 
form a republic. The investigation dragged on for years, 
and the inquiries extended to the pettiest conceivable 
matters. Chief Commissioner Pape once pointed out a 
passage in a letter, written twelve years before, in which 
Arndt had said that his head was full of so many things 
he could write no more: Just what things, asked Pape, 
was Arndt’s head full of at that time? and witnesses were 
summoned to elucidate the point. For twenty years, so 
long as Frederick William III. lived, Arndt was refused 
permission to lecture; although, on the accession of Fred- 
erick William IV., in 1840, he was made rector of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. He reopencd his courses, at the age of 
seventy, amid demonstrations of the wildest enthusiasm. 
This narrow-mindedness at the Prussian court was to 
no one more welcome than to Metternich. He kept his 
agents at Berlin, constantly egged Frederick William on, 
and finally, in the so-called “‘ Teplitz Punctation,” came toa 
secret agreement as to the policy to be pursued throughout 
Germany. Moreover he exacted a pledge that it should 
be carried out. Frederick William was to do nothing in 
the way of granting a constitution until the “inner and 
financial affairs of his state should have been brought 
into perfect order,” — which was equivalent to relegating 
the whole matter to the Greek Calends, Minister of 
Police Kamptz,—after publishing a definition of high 
treason, which made a crime of every expression of a desire 
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for a constitution, —joined with Austria in calling a minis- 
terial congress at Carlsbad to take further steps against 
the spirit of revolution. The decrees there passed were 
then inade law by action of the Frankfort Diet; and Met- 
ternich’s followers could boast that they had gained a 
battle greater than that of Leipzig. If the Bursechen- 
schaft— which was now declared dissolved — could be 
compared to the Vehmgericht, the new Central Investi- 
gation Commission, that was established at Mainz, was a 
second Spanish inquisition. It was to be ever on the 
scent for “revolutionary practices and demagogic associa- 
tions,” and, though without power to impose sentence, 
could and did, as in the case of Arndt, make a man’s life 
miserable for years. Hundreds of innocent persons were 
arrested, on no stronger ground than an incautious remark 
or a passage in a private letter. As red, black, and gold 
were the colors of the Burschenschaft, they might no- 
where be displayed,—not even in the popular combination 
of yellow straw hats, black coats, and red waistcoats. 
Every writing under 820 pages in length was subject to 
censorship; while government officials were to watch the 
professors in the universities, and see that they taught no 
evil. No wonder a man like Stein was unsparing in his 
blame of Metternich and Hardenberg. To the former he 
applied the adjectives “empty, ignorant, blatant, and con- 
ceited” ; to the latter, “frivolous, licentious, arrogant, 
false, afraid-of-losing-his-place.” In Prussia, there was a 
ministerial crisis; and Humboldt, Boyen, and Beyme re- 
ceived their dismissal. 

Yet Metternich went his way, called a conference to 
Vienna, and, in the so-called Vienna Final Act, crystallized 
all his reactionary measures. According to Article 57, 
“the entire power in state affairs must rest unimpaired 
with the head of the state.” In certain matters no consti- 
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tution might bind him, in no parliament were the “lawful 
limits of free utterance to be exceeded.” The federal Diet 
was to watch for dangerous expressions of opinion on 
the part of the state assemblies. On May 15, 1820, the 
“inal Act’? was adopted by the Diet ;—“ worth more than 
the battle of Waterloo” was the verdict of Metternich’s 
henchman, the Prussian Gentz. 

The Mainz commission continued its activity for seven 
years. According to one of its own reports it endeavored 
to establish the degree of certainty, or of greater or less 
probability, not according to the rules prescribed by any 
special legislation, “but according to the princfples of 
historic belief and its own subjective conviction!” Among 
those who are mentioned as having “caused, encouraged, 
and furthered revolutionary strivings, though possibly 
without intent,” are mentioned Arndt, Stein, Gneisenau, 
Bliicher, York, Schleiermacher, and Fichte! 

The dissolution of the Burschenschaft took place, but 
with results directly opposite to those intended. Far and 
wide was sung the famous song of Augustus Binzer, “Wir 
hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus,”—in which he tells of 
the happy, free, idyllic student life which has been crushed, 
like young green shoots of grass, by wicked men: — 


“ Das Band ist zerschnitten, war schwarz, roth und gold, 
Und Gott hat es gelitten! wer weiss, was er gewollt? 
Das Haus mag zerfallen, was hat’s denn fiir Not ? 

Der Geist lebt in uns allen, und unsere Burg ist Gtott.” 


On the ruins of the Burschenschaft, arose associations 
which really were political and revolutionary, and which 
were modelled on the Italian Carbonari and similar organi- 
zations in Spain, France, Russia, and Greece. The watch- 
word of one of them was the seemingly innocent question : 


“Have you been on the Johannisberg to-day? ”— with the 
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answer, “ Yes, I was there in May,” or “I shall go there in 
May.” The doings of another of these secret leagues were 
exposed in 1824, and some of the members were condemned 
to death, others to imprisonment; while Metternich, tak- 
ing advantage of the general alarm, caused the Carlsbad 
decrees to be renewed, and a stricter watch to be kept on 
the different parliaments. 

The revolution of 1830 in France gave new stimulus to 
the discontented elements in Germany, and, in several states 
where crying evils existed, these were summarily swept 
away. Duke Charles of Brunswick, a bad character who 
nearly ruined his state by arbitrary taxes and inflation of 
the currency, was driven out. The same thing happened 
in Hesse, where the elector, William IT., had been in the 
habit of using his cane, and even his knife, too freely, and 
was accused of gombining with the bakers to raise the 
price of bread. In Saxony and in Hanover, concessions 
were demanded and obtained; while in Bavaria there took 
place a demonstration more serious than the much-decried 
Wartburg festival, In an immense gathering in the 
Palatine Castle of Hambach, inflammatory addresses were 
made, vengeance vowed against tyrants, and the sentiment 
uttered that “the best prince by the grace of God is a born 
traitor to the human race!” Metternich brought forward 
a motion in the Diet, which was passed in an amended 
form, to the effect that all concessions won from a sov- 
ereign by violent means should be null and void; while 
another decree declared that, if a parliament should refuse 
taxes to the head of a state, it might be intimidated by 
troops of the Confederation. 

But these repressive measures led to an exasperation on 
the part of the radical elements such as had not yet been 
known. The Burschenschaft awoke to new life, and two of 
the boldest projects were formed: one to march on Stutt- 
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gart and take prisoner the king of Wurtemberg, who had 
revoked his constitution ; the other to raise in Frankfort 
a revolt which, it was believed, would spread all over 
South Germany; and to capture the federal Diet. Both 
attempts proved ridiculous failures ;—in vain the great bell 
of the city of Frankfort tolled the signal for uprismg; in 
vain four hundred students marched in behind their black, 
red, and golden banners. They had miscalculated their 
own influence, and the citizens would not beroused. The 
whole extent of the damage was nine killed, twenty-four 
wounded, and thirty students taken prisoner. But, even. 
had it been much greater, the authorities could séarcely 
have resorted to severer retaliatory measures. A com- 
mission like that of Mainz was once more established, and 
eighteen hundred cases were tried. A stricter censorship 
was introduced, and the system of passports carried to 
such an extent that no one could enter a hired carriage 
without producing such a paper. In Bavaria, those con- 
victed of treasonable intents were forced to kneel before 
the picture of the king,—which was now set up in every 
court room,—and to sue for mercy. In Prussia, thirty- 
nine students were condemned to death, their sentences 
being afterward commuted to long imprisonment. 

On the whole, the revolutionary propaganda was con- 
fined to the students, and the dread and terror to the 
supreme rulers. The main body of the people were not 
discontented with their lot; and many agreed with Hegel 
that “ whatever is is sensible and whatever is sensible is.” 
Frederick William IIJ., with all his faults, was much 
beloved. He had shared the darkest imaginable days with 
his subjects and was now sharing their peace and pros- 
perity. It was recognized that his refusal to grant liberal 
institutions was not fox the purpose of cloaking bad 
government, but rather from deep conviction. His 
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general policy with regard to trade and commerce was 
wise, and the country was growing rich. Taxation was 
moderate, justice was fairly administered, educational 
reforms were introduced, and large sums were spent on 
public works. The first railway was opened in Germany 
in 1835, between Furth and Nuremberg, and Prussia se- 
cured her full benefit from the change. 

A peculiarly beneficent institution, and an important 
step in developing Prussia’s political as well as her mer- 
cantile ascendency, was the Zollverein, or Customs Union, 
established in 1833. It showed what immense benefits 
in every field could be expected from cooperation. When 
Prussia reorganized her térritory, in 1815, she had found 
no less than sixty-seven different tariff schedules in oper- 
ation in her various provinces; while, for one travers- 
ing Germany at large, there were thirty-six different 
boundaries, each with its own custom-house. Nor at 
any single one of these frontiers, was the coin of the 
neighboring state accepted, or were the postal arrange- 
ments the same. Prussia’s first step, in 1818 a.p., was 
to establish a single tariff for all her own lands; her next 
to declare her willingness to accept neighboring princi- 
palities as partners in her new system. Her policy was 
not to urge and not to use force. But the advantages 
were so apparent, the profits so enormously increased, that, 
by 1842, all the states of Germany, save Mecklenburg, 
Hanover, and Austria, had been absorbed. Austria, in- 
deed, was not desired, for the reason that no reliance could 
be placed on all her heterogeneous dependencies. One 
great result of the Zollverein was, that the smaller states 
were now bound by strong ties of interest to Prussia. 

The question of a constitution was allowed to slumber 
during the last years of the reign of Frederick William III. ; 
but it was revived at the moment of his death, and Frederick 
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William IV., when he went to receive homage at Kénigs- The open- 
berg, was met by a petition that those earlier promises ing of the 
might be fulfilled. The matter was assuming larger and eae 
larger proportions; for-the sentiment was gaining ground wyniamty. 
that Prussia was the natural leader of Germany, and that, 
in order to fulfil her mission, she must have liberal institu- 
tions. All depended on the character of the new Prussian 
king: did he have the strength and the tact to hold the 
loyalty of a united German people ? 
The reign opened well. In a series of brilliant speeches 
the king let it be known that he meant to make great 
changes, and he began by pardoning political prisoners. 
Arndt was reinstated in all his university dignities. Jahn 
was released from surveillance, and treated with respect 
and consideration. The brothers Grimm, belonging to 
the famous “ Géttingen seven,’—who had given up their 
professorships and gone into exile rather than submit to 
an arbitrary abrogation of the Hanoverian constitution,— 
were welcomed in Berlin and given chairs in the univer- 
sity. But, popular as these single measures were, a counter 
current soon set in. Men began to perceive that the prom- 
ises so abundantly offered by the new king were nothing 
but glittering generalities. After listening to eloquent 
speeches that seemed to portend a constitution, they found 
that nothing of the kind was meant. 
The people were very much in earnest if the king was 
not. Their leading-strings had grown unbearable, and, as 
year after year went by without their obtaining those 
liberties which now seem a necessary adjunct of civiliza- 
tion, — political representation, freedom of the press, trial 
by jury, — it was evident that a struggle must come which, 
as likely as not, would be a bloody one. It is surprising, 
indeed, to see how loyal the Prussians remained to the 
House of Hohenzollern, even while they criticised its 
momentary representative. 
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Brilliant as were some of his attainments, there is no 
doubt but that from the first Frederick William IV. was 
lacking in mental balance. He would shift at random 
from one policy to the other, would one day pass a liberal 
measure and the next go to the opposite extreme. He 
would publicly profess io despise criticism and then try 
to stop it by unjust means; even going so far as to sup- 
press all the publications of a printing-house that had 
displeased him. To a certain poet, Herwegh, who had 
written against him, the king said affably, “I love a can- 
did opposition”; but later proscribed and banished him, —~ 
his ire having been aroused by a caricature in which his 
love of a candid opposition was contrasted with the heap 
of books and newspapers confiscated by his orders. Once 
thoroughly gauged, his very wit and eloquence told 
against him, and his every action was submitted to a fire 
of criticism. It was taken ill that he set up his abode in 
Sans Souci, the little castle at Potsdam so full of memo- 
ries of Frederick the Great; and he was thought to wish 
to copy him in other ways. A famous caricature of the 
time*represents him as following in Frederick’s footsteps 
in the snow, but always a little to one side. The great 
Heinrich Heine wrote of him, with caustic severity : — 


“Kin Konig soll nicht witeig sein, 
Hin Konig soll nicht hiteig sein, 
Ey soll nicht Alten-Friteig sein.” 


The tendency to be “‘Aztziy,” or vehement, is shown in 
almost every letter that Frederick William wrote; there 
being no end to the passionate interjections, the under- 
scoring of words, the multiplication of exclamation points, 

Even a Frederick William IV., overflowing as he was * 
with belief in the divine right of kings, could not close his 
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eyes to the discontent and want of confidence shown by his 
people. In 1842 he tried to stop the clamor for a general 
Prussian parliament by calling together a committee from 
the local assemblies. .Such a committee, consisting of 
ninety-eight delegates, actually came together in Berlin; 
only to find that on all matters of real interest to them the 
king had already “made up his mind.” Five years later, 
he took a great step in advance by summoning a Verein- 
igter Landtag, or united Diet, including all the members 
of all the local assemblies. The issue of the royal patent 
of February 8, 1847, caused great surprise and joy, until it 
was found that the king’s main object” was to secure a loan 
for a much-needed railroad between Berlin and Kénigsberg. 
For his own part Frederick William meant to grant as 
little as possible. The Diet was there, he declared, to repre- 
sent interests, not to offer opinions. When the delegates 
spoke of vested rights of the people he told them that the 
assembly had no rights other than those granted by the 
patent of February 8. When the question of a constitution 
came up he made one of his usual speeches and gave vent 
to the famous peroration: “No written sheet of paper 
shall ever thrust itself like a second providence between 
the Lord God in heaven and this land.” Members of the 
opposition were treated to petty slights, such as not being 
invited to court festivities. 

The whole progress of the Diet was very unsatisfactory. 
The delegates strove in vain to have their own position 
defined, and the temper of the house was such that the 
government’s demand for a loan was rejected. In itself 
the demand was timely, just, and reasonable; but even the 
delegates from East Prussia, which province would have 
gained most by the proposed railroad, voted against it. 


"The “united Diet” was dismissed with apparently no, 


results; but in,reality the gains were important. In the 
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first place, the differences between the crown and the people 
had come to a head. This king had been given a last 
opportunity, which he had failed to improve. No one 
doubted now that revolution alone would bring him to 
terms. Then, too, a hitherto unheard-of publicity had 
been given to all the proceedings; and the London Times 
had had a regular correspondent in the assembly, —so that 
the eyes of all Europe were on this state struggling for 
liberal institutions.- Finally, this gathering had brought 
into prominence a number of men who were to be the leaders 
in the great national crises that were impending — among 
them Otto von Bismarck, as yet in the ban of narrow social 
prejudices, and therefore a violent conservative. 

It was an unfortunate time for Frederick William to 
fall out with his people; for Europe was on the eve of the 
most stirring events that had occurred since the fall of 
Napoleon. Jrance was throwing over, not merely her old 
dynasty, but the very principle of monarchy as well; and 
her example reacted on every state of Germany as rapidly 
as a spatk ignites tinder. The unwieldy Diet at Frank- 
fort“flew into a panic, and thought, when already too late, 
to regain its influence by revoking all the objectionable 
measures it had ever passed in the whole course of its 
existence. It declared for freedom of the press, voted to 
modernize its own organization, and asked for delegates 
from all the states to help it in its good work. The body 
that had once accepted the Carlsbad decrees now adopted 
the revolutionary colors of red, black and gold, and thg 
revolutionary emblem of a gold eagle on a black ground. 
The new flag was soon floating over the hall of assembly in 
Frankfort. But reform in the government of Germany 
as a whole, was as much desired by the excited people as a 
reform in the government of each individual state. One of * 
the common demands of all the revolutionary parties was 


* 
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for a really German parliament as opposed to the slack, 
inefficient Diet. 

In almost all of the smaller German states the revolution 
was accomplished without bloodshed. The movement was 
so irresistible that the petitions for a constitution, for free- 
dom of the press, for trial by jury, for the right of the 
people to bear arms, were almost immediately granted; 
while a body of filty-one men, informally constituted, met 
at Heidelberg and nominated several hundred delegates 
to form a preliminary or ante-parliament, which should see 
to the calling of a really national assembly. The govern- 
ments were preparing to call a separate assembly of their 
own for the purpose of revising the articles of confedera- 
tion, when the radical course of the revolutions in the 
larger states put a stop to their endeavors. 

In Bavaria, the disorders were complicated by the in- Lola 
fatuation of King Louis I. for the famous dancer Lola Montez in 
Montez,—a woman who, to gain notoriety, had once taken Bal 
off her shoe on the stage of the Paris opera house and 
thrown it at the men who would not applaud her. ,After 
dancing in the capitals of the Old and the New World, she 
had settled down in Munich, and induced the king to make 
her Countess of Lansfeld and give her a share in public 
affairs. She gained such ascendency in time, that minis- 
tries were dismissed to please her, and the university, — the 
better-minded students of which had attacked her infa- 
mous bodyguard, the “Alemannia,” — was declared closed. 
eIt was said that all Munich was divided into two parties: 
the ultramontanes, or clerical-conservatives, and the Lola- 
montanes, or adherents of Lola. The immediate effect of 
the French Revolution was to give the ascendency to the 
reform party; and the university was declared reopened, 
the “ Alemannia” dispersed, and Lola told to quit Munich 
ata day’s notice. A story is recorded that shows, in an 
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almost ridiculous way, how little of the true revolutionary 
spirit was present in the hearts of these Bavarians. After 
Lola’s hasty departure, the crowd was engaged in sacking 
her villa when the king appeared, and in a loud voice said, 
‘¢ Spare my property!” Then all were silent, bared their 
heads, and joined in the song: “ Hail to our king, all hail!” 
When, shortly after, Louis foolishly called out the military 
to protect him, the crowd surged before his palace and 
forced him into calling an assembly of the estates, and 
making great concessions,— the chief of which was minis- 
terial responsibility to the people. The desire to be near 
Lola and the fear of an inquiry into his disposal of state 
funds, then forced him to the great step of abdicating the 
throne; and with sentimental, hypocritical assurances he 
took leave of his subjects. 

By the rushing tide of revolution that spread so rapidly 
all the way from Paris to Warsaw, Austria and her de- 
pendencies were struck with peculiar violence. On the 
3d of March, the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, delivered a 
fiery speech in the Pressburg Diet, declaring that only a 
free constitution could ever bind together the scattered 
provinces of the monarchy. The present state of things, 
he cried, was unendurable; from the charnel house of the 
Vienna system was rising a pestilential vapor that para- 
lyzed the nerves and banned the intellect; the {future of 
the dynasty was being compromised, the foundations of 
the edifice were crumbling, and its fall imminent. In 
Vienna, police and censorship were openly defied, ands 
Kossuth’s speech was widely read. As the news came in 
of concession after concession granted by the smaller 
states, and of the complete change of front of the Frank- 
fort Diet, the excitement grew to fever heat. Petitions 
poured in upon the Emperor Ferdinand, who, however, left 
all responsibility in the hands of the state conference, of 
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which Metternich was the leading spirit. The estates of 
Lower Austria, called to meet in Vienna on March 13, 
drew up in the form of an address the moderate demands 
they intended to make; while the students of the univer- 
sity, who were destined to play a large part in this whole 
movement, followed suit, sending a oaee to the 
emperor himself. 

The 18th of March, 1848, forms a eee defined 
date in the annals of Austria, for it marks the fall of a 
system that had lasted a generation. On that day, the 
assembly of the Lower Austrian estates was declared 
opened; and an immense crowd of citizens and students 
thronged round the hall of meeting. A student read 
aloud Kossuth’s speech. Wild with excitement, the multi- 
tude demanded admission to the hall, and six students 
and six citizens were allowed to enter. But soon came 
the rumor that these twelve had been arrested, and that 
the troops were approaching. The crowd burst into the 
assembly room, and compelled the members of the Diet to 
send a deputation to the emperor. In front of the chan- 
cery cries of ‘‘ Down with Metternich!” were heard. As 
the report that the soldiers were advancing became a 
verity, the mob within the hall of assembly took to throw- 
ing down broken bits of furniture on the heads of their 
assailants, and even wounded one of the archdukes. 
Then two sharp volleys rang out, and many were killed 
and wounded; which gave the signal for a general arming. 
*Everything depended on the attitude of the state confer- 
‘ence, which had been in session in the castle for hours. 
Metternich tried to persuade the spokesmen of the people 
that the whole was merely a street riot, but was told 
proudly, “ This is not riot, but revolution!” As a sop to 
the excited crowd, it was voted to revoke the censorship 
of the press, and Metternich withdrew to draw up the act. 
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But, from the adjoining room, he heard how one of the 
deputies demanded his resignation, and how no one spoke 
in his defence. With a certain dignity the apostle of -re- 
pression bade farewell to his office, and to the scene of his 
labors. He declared that, from his own standpoint, he had 
always labored for the weal of the monarchy. If it was 
the general opinion that that monarchy would be endan- 
gered by his remaining, it was no sacrifice for him to go. 
“ Your Highness, we have nothing against your person, but 
everything against your system,” said a civic deputy, 
“and we must repeat, your abdication alone can save the 
throne and the monarchy.” Metternich’s house on the 
Rennweg was stormed, and he went off in exile to Lon- 
don; whither he had been preceded by Louis Philippe, 
and where he was to be followed in a few days by the 
brother and heir of the king of Prussia. . 

The state conference then granted all that the citizens 
demanded. A national guard and a student legion were 
established; and the Emperor Ferdinand,—who so hated the 
very word constitution, that he is said to have forbidden 
his physician to employ it, was forced not only to grant 
one for his whole monarchy, but to stand at the window 
of his palace, waving a banner of black, red, and gold. 

Even more memorable than these happenings in Vienna 
were the events that were taking place almost simulta- 
neously in Berlin. Never before nor since has a Hohenzol- 
lern played such a miserable réle and been obliged to 
submit to such insults from his own people as Frederick 
William IV.’ in these tumultuous days. Cringing in his. 
attitude and liberal with his promises when the, mob 
seemed in the ascendant, he adopted the haughtiest tone 
when sure of his own safety. 

Although perceiving, as did every other sovereign of 
Germany, the absolute need of making concessions, Fred- 
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erick William lingered and affixed conditions. His grant 
of freedom of the press was so in the spirit of Metternich, 
that the latter had been in the act of transcribing it ver- 
bally, for the benefit of the clamoring Austrians, at the 
moment of his downfall. The Vienna revolution brought 
matters to a climax. ‘Tumultuous assemblages of the peo- 
ple were held daily in that corner of the Thiergarten 
known as the “Zelten”; and, at last, the king promised 
everything that had been demanded, including a written 
constitution. The so-called “Patent of March 18th ” 
ealled together the united Diet for April 2; and this and 
the other concessions were announced in the newspapers 
and by placards on the wall. The people thronged the 
streets and crowded into the square of the castle, raising 
cheers for the king, who appeared twice on his baleony and 
acknowledged them with thanks. 

Just low much sincerity there was on both sides is hard 
to establish. The crowd took it ill that the castle was 
strongly garrisoned by troops from other places than Ber- 
lin, there were cries of “ Back with the military!” As for 
Frederick William, he tried in vain to get vid of his count- 
less guests: it was announced that the king wished to 
work and desired quiet. One of the ministers and the 
governor of the castle appeared at the gate, and bade the 
people disperse. At last Frederick William gave the com- 
mand of his troops to the determined General Von Pritt- 
witz, and bade him put an end to this “scandal” in the 
courtyard. Assisted by Major Von Falkenstein, he had 
almost cleared the square, when the sound of two shots, 
— accidentally discharged as is now believed, — threw the 
people into a fever of excitement. With cries of “Treason !” 
“Vengeance!” “ Barricades!”, the varied elements of the 
Berlin population took to arms. The pavings were torn 
up and the streets renderéd impassable; and, from the roofs 
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and windows, missiles, and even vitriol, were thrown down 
on the heads of the soldiers; while wires were drawn so ax 
to trip them up, and glass strewn to wound them as they 
fell. Fora day and a half, the reign of violence lasted. 
It was in vain that the king caused a white banner to be 
raised with the word “ misunderstanding ” in great letters ; 
in vain that he issued a proclamation “to his dear Ber- 
liners,” representing the revolution as the work of foreign 
agents. A wag placed the inscription “to his dear Ber- 
liners ” under a piece of a bomb, fired by his own soldiers, 
that had struck into one of the public fountains. Nothing 
would satisfy the people but the withdrawal of the troops; 
and this at last the king ordered—intending them to re- 
turn to the palace, but so wording his command that, at a 
moment when the tide was turning in their favor, they felt 
obliged to retire from the city. 

The king was completely in the power of the populace. 
No attempt was made on his own person, but a spectacle 
was prepared for him in the courtyard of his own palace 
such as few civilized monarchs have been called upon to 
witness. Bedded in flowers and wreathed with laurel, but 
with their wounds laid bare to the utmost, the most muti- 
lated corpses of those who had fallen in the barricade war 
were borne under his very window. As the litters were 
laid down in the presence of an immense crowd, the names 
and circumstances of the victims were called off: “ Fifteen 
years old, shot at my side, my only son!”; or again, “a 
widow, mother of seven orphans!” The cry was raised, 
that the king must come and see his work; and as Fred- 
evick William delayed, the bearers started up the winding 
stairs with their ghastly burdens and threatened to enter 
his‘ apartment. At last, half dead with fright, the king 
appeared on the balcony, at his side his invalid queen, —a 


nonentity in history save for this one trying experience. 
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“Take off your hat!” was shouted from below; and as the 
Hohenzollern bared his head the corpses were thrust up- 
ward toward him. Bidden to come down, he obeyed and 
bowed before the dead; while at last, content with their 
punishment, the crowd joined in the solemn strains of 
« Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 

No further violence was attempted, save an attack on the 
palace of Prince William of Prussia, who was falsely sup- 
posed to have'given the signal to fire. In danger almost 
of his life, the object of general execration, the future idol- 
ized emperor of united Germany fled in disguise to England, 
and took up his abode with the Prussian ambassador, Bun- 
sen. The palace on Unter den Linden was only saved 
from destruction by the presence of mind of some one who 
wrote upon it: “property of the nation,” and by a student 
who pointed-out that the royal library would be in danger. 

The last and most extraordinary act in this tragedy of 
humiliated royalty began with the posting of placards “To 
the German Nation,” which announced that, for the salva- 
tion of Germany, Frederick William had placed himself at 
the head of the whole fatherland, and, on that very day, 
March 21, would appear on horseback in the midst of his 
people, bearing the “old revered colors of the nation.” It 
was the culminating triumph of the red, black, and gold. 
One of its banners waved from the castle top, another was 
borne before the king; who, as did also his princes and gen- 
erals, wore a band of the same colors on his arm. As he 
rode through the city, Frederick William stopped at various 
points and made enthusiastic addregses in favor of the 
national movement. “I wish no crown, no sovereignty,” 
he tried, alluding to the proposal to make him emperor of 
Germany; “I wish Germany’s freedom, Germany’s unity. 
I wish order, that I swear to God!” and he solemnly raised 
his right hand. A proclamation that same eyening asked 
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for the confidence of the people, declaring that Prussia 
would henceforth be merged in Germany. Frederick Will- 
iam later described this ride through Berlin as “a comedy 
which he had been made to play,” — one is tempted rather 
to regard it as a symptom of that want of balance which 
ended with insanity and death. : 

This first exciting period of the Prussian revolution 
closed on the 22d of March, with the burial of those who 
had fallen on the side of the people. The city was decked 
in mourning; while black flags waved from the city gates and 
from the voof of the castle. The two hundred or more 
bodies were borne in procession past the balcony on which 
stood the king with bared head: Bells were rung and 
anthems chanted; and, inasmuch as the bodies of the fallen 
soldiers were not included, the whole ceremony resolved 
itself into a triumph of the revolutionary party. It re- 
mained to be seen how the Prussian national assembly, 
called to meet on May 22, would acquit itself of the difficult 
task of drawing up a suitable and acceptable constitution. 

Meanwhile, a few days after the stirring scenes in Ber- 
lin, the preliminary Parliament had met in Frankfort, in 
the old church of St. Paul’s, to settle the question of a 
constitution for all Germany. They were prepared to go 
very far, these five hundred delegates or appointees of 
the self-chosen committee of fifty-one, and to decide 
whether Germany should be a republic or an empire. 

The ante-parliamont was made up, for the most part, of 
men who had been before the public eye; and counted 
many members of local assemblies. Among them, were 
martyrs to the cause of liberty, like the Bavarian Hisen- 
mann, who had spent fifteen years in undeserved impris- 
onment, and was now honored with a torchlight procession. 
As a body representative of all Germany, the Parliament 
was a failure; seeing that Austria furnished but two 
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members, tiny Baden seventy-two, and Hesse-Darmstadt 
eighty-four. But more serious than this was the sharp 
antagonism that developed between the monarchical and 
the republican parties. Scarcely had the ante-parliament 
assembled in the venerable church of St. Paul’s, in Frank- 
fort, when a certain Hecker came forward with a number 
of articles, the fifteenth of which demanded abolition of 
hereditary monarchy and the formation of a confedera- 
tion — after the model of the United States of America. 
Foiled in his radical plans on this arena, Hecker hecame a 
regular demagogue. He raised a revolt in Baden which 
cost several hundred persons their lives or their liberty. 
The ante-parliament kept to its programme, declared for 
a national assembly to be formed by direct popular election, 
and appointed a committee to take the matter in hand. It 
did indeed make the important pronouncement that the 
decision regarding a constitution for Germany was to be 
the affair simply and solely of the national assembly. It 
*would have been wiser, as the future showed, to pay some 
regard to the actual governing powers in the separate 
states. As yet there was no conflict. The governments 
showed no hostility to the national assembly, which met in 
Frankfort on May 18; while the Diet even sent it greeting. 
The members this time had been chosen from all Ger- 
many — theoretically one from every fifty-five thousand of 
the population. They considered themselves empowered 
to make great and permanent changes. They were, for the 
most part, men of ability, among them venerable figures 
like Arndt and Jahn, who were the objects of enthusiastic 
ovations. In the first session Arndt was called to the plat- 
form, and a motion passed that, in the light of recent events, 
he should be invited to write a stanza 10 his famous old song, 
“What is the German’s Fatherland?” On the whole, the 
tone of the assembly was moderate, and, in a time of great 
VOL, 1—2a 
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ferment, much was hoped for from its action. Its choice as 
first president of Heinrich von Gagern, a famous minister 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, was generally approved. 

Unfortunately, no draft of a constitution had been pre- 
pared, and the assembly lost five valuable weeks before it 
could take the matter in hand at all, —the only important 
vote being one in favor of a national fleet, for which six 
million thalers were appropriated. Then came the unfor- 
tunate choice of the Austrian Archduke Johnas provisional 
head of the nation. There were legends of his great devo- 
tion to the cause of a common German fatherland. Ie was 
quoted as having once proposed the toast: “No Prussia, 
no Austria—one united Germany!” He was believed, 
because he had married the daughter of a Styrian postmaster, 
to be democratic in his views. As a matter of fact, in his 
insincerity, his intolerance, his one-sidedness, he was a 
true scion of the Hapsburgs; and the mere fact that an 
Austrian had been chosen to the highest office, if only a 
temporary one, of the German nation, was a blow to the pride e 
of Prussia, which might be pardoned but not forgotten, 

But the greatest error of the Frankfort assembly was to 
begin its debates ou the constitution with a discussion of 
the fundamental rights of the German man, a list of which 
had been drawn up in a hundred paragraphs. Days passed 
into weeks and weeks into months, while the Parliament 
was still busy with underlying principles, and with disputed 
points of political economy; and while enemies within and 
without were rising against it. The iron that might once 
have been readily tempered was rapidly growing cold. 
Moreover, various factors came in to distract attention from 
the matter in hand, —a war with Denmark, an uprising in 
Frankfort itself, increased rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia, and bloody happenings in both of those states. 

It was now that the question of Schleswig-Holstein, which 
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was later to-be so interwoven with the most fateful events 
of German history, first began to assume importance. 
These two provinces in the extreme northwest of Germany 
belonged, one to Denmark, the other to the German Con- 
federation, and yet for centuries had been considered 
indivisible. Efforts on the part of successive kings to incor- 
porate them in Denmark, in spite of the fact that the vast 
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tion, in which Prussia, at the bidding of Archduke John, 
took the side of the insurgents. Her general, Wrangel, 
stormed the Danewerk, penetrated into Jutland, and could 
have brought the Danish king to terms but for a change in 
the policy of Frederick William IV., whose feelings had 
been worked upon by the Czai, as wellas by England. The 
leading minister of the latter country, Lord Palmerston, 
had declared that, were he to meet the red-black-golden flag 
at sea, he would treat it as the flag of a pirate. Frederick 
William was fast receding from his recent liberal position. 
He was tired of this alliance with revolutionists; and he 
finally consented to the seven months’ truce of Malmo, in 
which the advantages were overwhelmiugly on the side of 
Denmark. 

The Parliament of Frankfort felt outraged by this act, as 
well as by the fact that its envoy had not been admitted to 
the conferences; and only refrained from refusing to ratify 
the truce, from the consideration that, with Prussia as an 
enemy and Austria cool and indifferent, the Parliament 
would have no forces at its disposal at all, save the con- 
tingents of the minor states. The people of Frankfort 
were less philosophical. In the abandonment of the 
duchies they saw the holy cause of liberty betrayed. 
Representatives who had preached moderation, among 
them old Father Jahn, were chased, insulted, and even 
struck. One session of the Parliament was interrupted 
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and barricades arose in the streets. Troops: were called 
in, and the authorities remained masters of the situation ; 
though at the cost of many lives. Toul and dastardly 
was the murder, by citizens, of two men of eminence, —the 
Silesian representative, Prince Lichnowsky, and his friend 
and companion, General yon Auerswald., Lichnowsky had 
been tied to a tree, and made the target for all sorts of 


, missiles. 


It was under the gloomy shadow of these events that 
the Frankfort assembly, at last, proceeded to the actual 
task of debating upon a constitution. The very first arti- 
cles, concerning the territory to be included in the new 
political creation, involved the assembly in a nest of diffi- 
culties: Should Austria be allowed to join the proposed 
empire with all her non-German dependencies? Would 
Italians, Croatians, Hungarians, and Ozechs be likely to 
obey, or even to understand, laws made fox them in Frank- 
fort by a German assembly? Must the Diet interfere in 
every small Slavonic quarrel? Austria’s alternative was 
to abandon the idea of her own unity, and enter the new 
organization for a part only of her lands, — on the adoption 
of this alternative Prussia insisted. 

The fall of Metternich was far from ending the dis- 
turbances in Austria. The government was able in June, 
1848, to put down the revolution in Prague, the imperial 
general, Prince Windischgratz, having bombarded the city. 
Against the Hungarians, Jellachich—a Croatian noble- 
man —was intrusted with the command; while in Austrian 
Ttaly, Radetzky gained the victory of Custozza. Every- 
where the star of the Hapsburgs seemed in the ascend- 
ent; and, in the capital itself, the inexcusable violence of 
the rabble gave occasion for successful interference. 
The constitution promulgated almost immediately after 
Metiternich’s fall had not been satisfactory. During the 
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month of May, riots and tumults occurred; the emperor 
fled from the city, and, for a time, the students of the 
university had practical control of the government. 
Early in October, Hungarian sympathizers murdered 
General Bredy and hung the minister of war, Baron 
Latour, to a lamp-post, after inflicting upon him forty 
wounds. The Emperor Ferdinand, who had taken refuge 
in Olmiitz, endowed Prince Windischgratz with extraor- 
dinary powers, and sent him against Vienna, where the 
new constitutional Diet was in session. “Ido not treat 
with rebels,” Windischgratz declared, from the begin- 
ning, —and he gruffly repulsed two members of the Frank- 
fort Parliament who came to mediate. Before the end of 
October, the city was taken by storm and treated as con- 
quered territory. Countless arrests were made and a 
number of persons were executed,— among them Robert 
Blum, one of the envoys of the Frankfort Parliament, 
who had, indeed, done his best to further the opposition 
to the government. The Frankfort Assembly entered its 
protest against the act and demanded reparation, but with 
no result. It is believed, indeed, that the very fact of 
_Blum’s belonging to that body, had made Windischgratz 
the more bitter against him. The hey-day of the revolu- 
tion was already past. 

If the course of the Frankfort national assembly and 
the Austrian constitutional assembly had not been smooth, 
still less so had been that of the Prussian national Parlia- 
ment, which met in Berlin two months after the barricade 
fights. The government treated the assembly with re- 
spect, and laid propositions before it as to the nature of 
the proposed constitution. The fact that the new head 
of the ministry, Camphausen, and the new minister of 
finance, Hansemann, were liberals, seemed to augur well 
for tle success of the deliberations. But, if ever a move- 
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ment failed through the folly of its own promoters, it was, 
from first to last, this revolution of 1848. What was the 
need of contmually reopening the wounds caused by the 
barricade fights? Yet, in July, a motion that “those who 
had fought for hberty on the 18th and 19th of March de- 
served well of their country” aroused intense excitement, 
and only by a very narrow vote escaped being passed. A 
month later, i, was decreed that the minister of war 
should be instructed to issue an order, forbidding officers 
to enter into conflicts of any kind with civilians, and com- 
manding them to show their sympathy for constitutional 
government or else leave the army. When the minister 
of war refused to pass such a decree, the whole ministry 
fell. The assembly grew more and more radical. In 
drafting the constitution, in the very first article, —which 
concerned the title of the king,—it was voted to leave out 
the old customary “by the grace of God.” By a vote of 
200 against 158, nobility. was declared abrogated ; titles 
and orders were no longer to be bestowed. Members 
who voted contrary to the radical element, were repeat- 
edly ill-treated by the mob that surrounded the place of 
meeting. Once, the crowd penetrated into the hall of 
meeting itself; once, they stormed the arsenal, and car- 
ried off the more valuable guns. 

One cannot blame Frederick William IV. for turning 
his eyes to the old safeguard of Hohenzollern prerogative, 
the Prussian army. The truce of Malmo had just been 
closed with Denmark, General Wrangel and his troops 
were free. They were ordered to draw closer to Berlin. 
The half-liberal ministry that had followed that of Camp- 
hausen was replaced by a conservative one, under Count 
Brandenburg, an illegitimate son of Frederick William II. 
A protest of the assembly against this nomination gave 
rise to a stormy scene. “We dre here to give your 
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Majesty oral information about the true condition of the 
land; will your Majesty hear us?” cried one of the dele- 
gates sent to Potsdam. As Frederick William walked 
away, he cried after him, “ That is just the misfortune of 
kings, that they will not hear the truth!” At last, on 
November 8, a royal decree prorogued the assembly, and 
ordered it to meet again in the town of Brandenburg. 
Berlin was declared in a state of siege. The assembly 
pronounced such acts unlawful; but, two days later, was 
expelled from its hall by Wrangel. To a deputation 
from the so-called citizen guard, which declared that it 
would yield only to force, the rough old general, sitting 
on a chair in the street, had merely answered: “Tell your 
citizen guard that force is now there.” He had given the 
Parliament exactly fifteen minutes in which to vacate the 
premises. Ata hasty meeting, held in another place, 
the ministers were forbidden to dispose of state funds or 
to levy taxes. But the king was determined now to carry 
the fight to the bitter end, even if it were to cost him his 
throne. Fortunately for him, the better elements of the 
population were now on his side. When, on the day ap- 
pointed, the Parliament, in gréat minority, met in Branden- 
burg, it was declared dissolved; and the king announced 
that he would impose his own constitution upon the people. 

This, to the joy of all moderate men, proved to be more Frederick 
liberal than any one had expected —so liberal, indeed, that William's 
Frederick William wrote characteristically to Bunsen, it sete 

: stitution, 
made his own stomach ache. The separate clauses were to 
be revised by the representatives themselves; and not unlil 
January, 1850, was therwork completed and the constitu- 
tion as a whole adopted. The more radical elements had 
been kept in check by the so-called thiee-class system of 
voting at parliamentary elections: the small body of the 
large taxpayers could choose the same number of electors 
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as the larger body of moderately rich persons, or as the 
largest body of the lower classes. On the other hand, a 
number of personal liberties and checks to tyranny were 
assured. A reaction, indeed, soon set in, and, during the 
next few years, under one pretext or another, the king 
managed to pursue a most repressive policy. Nor was the 
Prussian court alone in this matter, Austria going so far 
as to entirely abrogate her newly granted constitution, 

Meanwhile at Frankfort, in the matter of pairing German 
unity with liberal institutions, the hopes of the patriots 
had been sadly dashed; the blame for the failure of the 
long negotiations falling, mainly, upon Austria and Prussia. 

It was, indeed, one of the most difficult of all political 
problems to which the formulation of the second article of 
the Frankfort constitution gave rise, — declaring, as it did, 
that a power might not enter the German empire save with 
its German provinces alone. This meant, for Austria, either 
national disruption, or total exclusion from the new organ- 
ization. Yet the standpoint of the Frankfort assembly was 
more than comprehensible. It was the only rational one 
possible of adoption. Here was Austria, with a population, 
largely un-German, of thirty-eight millions, demanding en- 
trance into an empire which, without her, would number 
but thirty-two millions. It meant an absolute Austrian 
majority in the parliaments; it meant that the most vital 
questions of German policy must be voted upon by strange- 
tongued peoples on the banks of the Theiss, the Moldau, or 
the Po; it meant the renunciation of every hope of real 
German unity. 

Austria, though vague in her utterances and dilatory in 
her tactics, and though offering no solution of the real prob- 
lem, was very tenacious of her position. At Kremsier, in 
November, 1848, her ministers formulated the sentiment: 
“ The continuance of Austria’s national unity is a necessity 
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for Germany as well as for Europe.’ In December came a 
threatening note from Olmiitz declaring that: “ Austria will 
know how to maintain her position in the projected Ger- 
man body politic.” The Austrian delegates at Frankfort 
founded a party known as the Grossdeutsche, or advocates 
of a greater Germany; and allied themselves with those 
liberals who were opposed to any monarchical state at all. 
There is little doubt but that, in secret, the court of Vienna 
favored an Austrian empire, of which Germany should be 
merely an appendage. 

The general sentiment of the least prejudiced minds at 
Frankfort was in favor of a narrower association, in which 
Austria should have no part; and, at the same time, of 
another, broader union which should assure her all possi- 
ble safeguards and privileges. They were growing very 
tired, these reformers, of having their earnest work per- 
sistently ignored. “ Waiting for Austria means death to 
German unity,” declared one of the ministers, Beckerath. 
Gagern finally procured a vote, authorizing the ministry 
to treat with Austria, as with an extraneous power, by 
meags of envoys. 

The second important question: What, with or with- 
out Austria, should be the form of the new political 
creation, and what the nature of its head? gave rise to 
equally divergent views, and to equally violent opposition. : 
Should there be an emperor, a directory, or a president ? 
If an emperor, should his dignity be hereditary or for 
life, or for three or six or twelve years, or should it be 
shared in rotation by Austria and Prussia? The vote to 
confer the headship of the nation on one of the ruling 
German princes was finally passed, the vote to make the 
dignity hereditary, rejected. In February, 1849, a note 
from the Austrian government formally protested against 
the notion that an Austrian emperor and his government 
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should subordinate themselves to a central power wielded 
by any other German prince. Soon afterward, the feeble 
and yielding emperor, Ferdinand, — who had made protnises 
he could neither keep nor well revoke,— resigned in favor 
of a youth of eighteen, that Francis Joseph who still, in 
ripe old age, holds the throne. 

Behind Francis Joseph was a government determined 
to fight the revolution to the very utmost. In March, 
1849, a new constitution, which centralized the adminis- 
tration to the last degree, was imposed upon all Austrian 
lands. This was the crisis, this Austria’s answer and 
final challenge to the Frankfort assembly: she would 
enter the Confederation with all of ler provinces or not 
atall; and the new empire, if empire there was to be, must 
take its measures accordingly. Representative Welcker — 
up to this moment one of the heads of the Austrian or 
“greater German” party —now made a motion, that the 
constitution, as it stood, should be adopted by a single 
vote, and the hereditary imperial dignity be offered to 
the king of Prussia. The motion as offered was defeated 
bya slight majority ; but by sacrificiug the clause relat- 
ing to the power of absolute veto, the rest of the section 
concerning the headship of the empire was passed. It 
was a solemn moment when the rosull was announced. 
“May the genius of Germany preside over this hour,” was 
the invocation of the Parliament’s president; and, when 
three cheers were given for the “ German omperor,” they 
were taken up by the dense crowds in the streets, and all 
the churches rang out their chimes. 

The deputation that left Frankfort for Berlin, on March 
30, 1849, had a most important mission to perform. 
Could Frederick William be induced to subscribe to the 
Frankfort constitution and accept the imperial crown, 
the future of Germany was assured; though, possibly, at 
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the cost of a war with Austria. Twenty-eight of the 
minor states had already promised their sanction to the 
new constitution. Others would be likely to follow Prus- 
sia’s lead. And Frederick William had at various times 
so acted as to strengthen the hopes of the hberals. They 
could not know of his frequent changes of mind, of his 
weak susceptibility to new influences, of the incipient 
disease that was preying upon his brain. 

In 1847, Frederick William had been ready to settle the 
German question “with Austria, without Austria, yes, if 
need be, against Austria.” In March, 1848, he had pro- 
claimed his intention of placing himself at the head of the 
movement for a united Germany, and had ridden around 
under the shadow of the revolutionary banners. But, soon 
afterward, he declared to a deputation from the Rhine prov- 
inces: “I am only the second in Germany;” and wrote to the 
historian Dahlmann, that none other than the “archhouse of 
Austria” could ever be at the head of the united fatherland. 
He meant to retain for himself, indeed, the command over 
the German military forces, —failing to see how impossible 
of acceptance such a proposition would be to Austria. 

With the Parliament of Frankfort, his relations had 
been similarly undetermined. “Do not forget, gentle- 
men,” he had cried to a deputation sent to assist at the 
opening of the Cologne cathedral, “do not forget that 
there are still princes in Germany, and that I am one of 
them!” On the following day, however, he had drunk 
a toast to “the builders of the great work, the present 
and the absent members of the Frankfort national assem- 
bly.” His enthusiasm had then received a rude shock 
through the September uprising and the murder of the 
deputies, Lichnowsky and Auerstadt; and more and more 
there settled down upon him a horror of revolution, and 
of everything therewith connected. 
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He stood very much alone at this time, except for a 
faction of insignificant flattcrers. His ministry, at the 
head of which was still Count Brandenburg, was in favor 
of conciliation, and received the Frankfort deputation 
with warmth. His friend and confidant, Bunsen, who was 
filling the post of ambassador to England, had urged him 
continually to accept the crown whenever it should be 
offered ; and had prevailed upon him, in January, to send 
a note to Frankfort, which showed him in sympathy with 
the plans under consideration there. Three weeks later, 
Austrian influences had completely changed the king’s 
mood; and a second note showed an entirely different 
standpoint. In one of his pessimistic attacks, Frederick 
William had written to Bunsen a letter which well shows 
the hysterical, extravagant side of his character, as well as 
his bitter hatred of everything republican, Bunsen had 
assured him that, although the offer of the crown might 
come originally from a popular assembly, the princes and 
governments of Germany would be sure to sanction its 
acceptance. But Frederick William wrote back, that he 
wanted neither the crown itself nor a subsequent consent 
of the princes. The kind of crown he would be willing 
to wear was not such a one as a revolutionary assembly 
could give,—unot picked from the gutter like that of 
Louis Philippe, but carrying God’s mark and making its 
bearer king by His grace: “The crown which the Ottos, 
the Hohenstaufens, the Hapsburgs have worn, a Tohen- 
zollern can naturally also wear; it does him unspeakable 
honor with its thousand-year halo. The one which you 
mean, alas, dishonors him unspeakably with its carrion 
odor of the revolution of 1848.” With floods of invective, 
the king goes on to castigate this “imaginary crown, 
wrought of filth and mire.” “I speak plainly,” he writes: 
“if the thousand-year crown of the German nation, in 
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abeyance now these forty-two years, is again to be given 
away, it is I and my likes who will give it.” 

His reception of the Frankfort deputation was cool in 
the extreme. An audience was granted, but no court car- 
riages were sent to bring the members to the palace —an 
omission which the city of Berlin hastily supplied. The 
very lackeys in the anteroom were insolent, one of them 
refusing to bring a glass of water for the president, until 
ordered imperatively to do so. The king delivered his 
address very formally, standing, in uniform, surrounded 
by the princes, ministers, generals, and court functionaries. 
He had carried his conscience to the King of kings, he 
declared, and had decided that, not only must he await the 
consent of the princes, before accepting the crown, but, 
also, must determine with them whether the present form 
of the constitution was acceptable to one and all. With 
actual tears in their eyes, the deputation withdrew; these 
men knew well that, if thirty-six different autocratic gov- 
ernments might pick and tear at their work, not much of it 
would survive. Before taking their departure, they framed 
a writing which declared that, since his Majesty denied 
all right of existence or binding force to the national con- 
stitution, he must be considered as having refused the 
proffered election. 

Frederick William still dallied for a while with the 
national assembly, and summoned all the governments to 
send plenipotentiaries to Frankfort to discuss the matter 
—a summons which not one of them obeyed. Austria, 
meanwhile, had withdrawn her delegates; declaring that 
never would she bow to foreign legislation, never would 
her emperor subordinate himself to another prince. “For 
us, the national assembly no longer exists,” — so wrote her 
ministers in an official note to Berlin. At this very time, 
the Prussian lower house voted to accept the constitution. 
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Saxony and Wiirtemberg seemed wavering; while the 
national assembly sent out its demand for recognition 
almost in the form of an ultimatum. Trederick William 
came forward now with a categorical refusal of the im- 
perial dignity. He had already sent an adjutant to the 
king of Saxony to harden the latter’s-heart against the 
adherents of the Parliament, and to offer armed assistance, 
should such be needed. Ile summoned a conference to 
Berlin of such governments as might care, in view of the 
mistaken steps that the national assembly had taken, and 
seemed inclined still to take, to deliberate concerning 
the needs of the nation. “The Prussian government,” so 
ran the circular note, “cannot conceal the scantiness of 
the hope, that the national assembly will lend its hand to 
altering the constitution on which it has determined.” 
The official Staatsanzetyer bogan openly to speak of the 
parliament as of a “revolutionary ” assembly. 

All this reacted violently upon the Parliament itself, and 
gave rise to factions which were its final ruin. The “loft” 
was in fayor of encouraging an armed uprising among 
the people. The “right,” determined on using a purely 
persuasive means, put through a vote to hold elections for 
anew constituent assembly, which should confer the crown 
upon the king of Prussia so soon as he should have recog- 
nized the constitution. Not naturally, the political 
agitation spread to the constituents of the members of 
Parliament. Adresses, words of advice, of encouragement, 
of blame, poured in upon the different rulers; and at last, 
in three states, —in Saxony, in the Rhine Palatinate, and 
in Baden, —the flames of discontent broke out into actual 
rebellion. 

In Dresden, where the dissolution of the chambers and 
a ministerial crisis had brought excitement to the highest 
pitch, the government, on the third of May, forbade a 
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projected parade in honor of the national constitution. 
The crowd surrounded the arsenal and the palace, and the 
king fled to the impregnable Kénigstein. His ministers 
accompanied him; but returned, the same evening, to find 
a provisional government set up, the head of which was 
an extreme radical, Tzschirner. The advent of Prussian 
troops at once put a stop to the movement, and the ring- 
leaders were punished with long imprisonment. 

In the Palatinate, and in Baden also, the existing gov- 
ernments were displaced. In Baden the military were 
drawn into the vortex, and the most republican designs 
were cherished; the neighborhood of two popularly gov- 
erned states like France and Switzerland being of especial 
influence. Recognition of the imperial constitution was 
written on the banner of the insurgents, but “ without the 
hereditary head.” It was in this struggle that the then 
crown prince of Prussia, later Emperor William I., gained 
his spurs as a leader of armies. In response to a call 
for aid from Bavaria and Baden, Frederick William sent 
two army corps under William’s command. The revo- 
lutionary forces, which combined against the Prussians 
and took numerous foreigners into their service, numbered 
between thirty and forty thousand men. Commander-in- 
chief was Mieroslawski, a famous Polish refugee. It 
needed many skirmishes, and a regular bombardment of 
the fortress of Rastadt, before this perfectly hopeless and 
meaningless rebellion could be put down. Many lost 
their lives on these petty battlefields; many were after- 
ward sentenced to death or imprisonment. The poet 
Kinkel was given a life sentence; but was rescued from 
the fortress of Spandau by Carl Schurz, who afterward 
became a shining light in the political firmament of the 
United States of America. 

If the cause of the Parliament of Frankfort had long 
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been losing ground, these revolts and their successful sup- 
pression gave it its coup de gréce. Prussia withdrew her 
delegates, after a vote had been passed that her interfer- 
ence in Saxony had been an unwarrantable breach of the 
peace. The conduct of affairs came more and more into 
the hands of the radicals. The feeling gained ground, 
among the more moderate elements, that they had no 
longer any positive policy to defend. On the 20th of 
May, 1849, sixty-five members, including in their number 
almost all whose names had given bvrilliancy to the as- 
sembly, seceded in a body — declaring their unwillingness 
to sunder the last legal ties between the governments and 
peoples of Germany, and to foster civil war. Among them, 
was old Ernst Moritz Arndt, who for nearly half a century, 
had sung of a united Germany which he was never to see. 

Bereft of its sanest members, the parliament ran riot with 
its revolutionary ideas. The number necessary for a quo- 
rum was reduced from one hundred and fifty to a hundred. 
The place of meeting was moved from Frankfort to Stutt- 
gart, for no other apparent purpose than to be nearer to 
the disaffected district. The “centre” party had already 
left because of the refusal to declare roundly, that the only 
object now aimed at was the furtherance of the constitu- 
tion, and that all interference on the part of foreign coun- 
tries was to be deprecated. It had come to be called the 
rump Parliament,— this survival of a once important body. 
It now elected a “regency for the empire”; and this “re- 
gency” proclaimed to the German people that, in the 
struggle against absolutism, they were to accept no com- 
mands save from itself and its plenipotentiaries. It called 
for a general arming, and for a credit of five million thalers. 

But the “rump” had overestimated its strength. It 
was fain to obey the commands of the Wtirtemberg gov- 
ernment, which first ordered it to vacate the assembly hall 
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of the estates; then to hold the sessions of the “regency” 
beyond the state boundaries ; and, finally, to move away 
altogether under pain of “suitable measures.” It was given 
its quietus by being forced to disperse by soldiers with 
drawn swords. Thirteen months had the Parliament as a 
whole been in session, and its immediate results were abso- 
lutely nil; though it is safe to say that its deliberations, 
and even its mistakes, made it easier for the next genera* 
tion to realize the dream of national unity. 
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WHEN, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Emperor Leopold would scarcely consent to the raising of 
Prussia among the monarchies, it was because he feared 
the rivalry of this new, wholly German state. That fear 
was now to be realized, and the result was to be a deadly 
war for supremacy. Austria’s old prestige had carried her 
safely through the trying time of the Congress of Vienna; 
while Metternich’s ability had caused her still to retain the 
leadership for more than a generation. But the revolution 
of 1848 had been the beginning of the end. The Parliament 
of Frankfort, representing the people of all Germany, had 
had no room in its new political creation for the Croats, 
Poles, Magyars, Czechs, and other strange nationalities 
that went to make up five-sixths of Austria’s population. 

After the rupture with the Frankfort Diet, Prussia took 
upon her own shoulders the task of uniting Germany, and, 
on May 17, 1849, a conference to which all the German 
powers had been invited was opened in Berlin. But only 
Austria, Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony responded to the 
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call, and the envoys of the two former powers withdrew 
almost at once; while Saxony and Hanover joined in the 
so-called League of the Three Kingdoms, merely to gain 
time until Austria should have put down revolts in Hun- 
gary and in northern Italy. On the other hand, the idea 
of this union appealed to the former Prussian imperial 
party of the Frankfort Diet. One hundred and fifty of the 
ex-members met at Gotha and voted to seize this new op- 
portunity of healing the wounds of the fatherland. They 
urged their respective governments to join the cause, and 
soon twenty-eight of the small states had handed in their 
allegiance, Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg being the 
only important powers to remain aloof. It was determined 
to adopt the Frankfort constitution, but to change the 
mode of elections to the three-class system. A Union Par- 
liament was called to meet at Erfurt and came together in 
March, 1850; by which time, indeed, Saxony and Hanover 
had shown their true colors. To the last these governments 
had duped their own people with an apparent interest in 
German unity. 

The Prussian programme had been to form a greater and 
a lesser union. Into the former Austria was 1o be received, 
the closest of alliances formed with her, her territory pro- 
tected, agreements formed for the furtherance of trade and 
intercourse. With the latter, consisting of purely German 
elements, she was to have nothing whatever to do. But 
this did not suit the views of the Vienna court; and, as a 
counter move, its ministers summoned an assembly to 
Frankfort to debate on the question of reviving the old 
Diet. The princes belonging to the Union were willing to 
send delegates, provided the matter could be discussed in 
free conferences; but denied that the convention itself 
in any way represented the old Diet. 

Had Frederick William [V. been possessed of a firmer 
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character, some good result might have come of the Prus- 
sian Union. But his heart was only half in the work. 
With his own local Parliament he had been engaged in 
revising the recently granted Prussian constitution, and 
his success in that direction had turned his head. LEvery- 
where he had caused offensive clauses to be modified: in- 
troducing the three-class system of voting, retaining for 
himself the right to pass decrees —if not contrary to the 
constitution —in the absence of the chambers, freeing 
the army from the obligation of swearing to the consti- 
tution, and restricting the Parliament’s right of abolishing 
taxes. ‘The upper house was to consist of hereditary and 
of life members, not of those elected by the people; and a 
special court was to be established for political offences. 
No wonder the liberals were furious; no wonder they 
called this Parliament a law-taking, not a law-giving 
assembly. The constitution, in its amended form, was 
finally promulgated on January 31, 1850; and the king, 
when taking oath to it, declared that it had come into 
being in a year which the loyalty of generations to come 
would wish with tears to see obliterated from Prussian 
history, and which still bore the broad stamp of its origin. 
But, under its amended form, it would at least be possible 
for him to continue to rule, though his people must beware 
and not use it as a cloak for their wickedness, or a sub- 
stitute for divine Providence. This achievement reacted 
forcibly on the Erfurt Union Parliament ; and the Prussian 
ministers took the extraordinary step of demanding reac- 
tionary alterations in the very draft of a federal consti- 
tution which they themselves had shortly before presented, 
—a step which lost them the sympathy of all the national 
liberal elements in Germany. 

Austria was growing more and more insistent that the old 
Diet should be restored, and that the whole Anstrian-Hun- 
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garian monarchy should be allowed to enter the Confedera- 
tion. She proposed to alter the method of representation so 
that all the minor states together, which were Prussia’s 
firmest allies, should have but one vote. “It is necessary 
to avilir, or abase, Prussia,” was a reported saying of the 
Austrian minister, Schwarzenberg. 

And abase Prussia Austria did, so completely, that the 
journey of Frederick William’s prime minister to Olmiitz, 
the temporary residence of the emperor, has often been 
compared with the famous pilgrimage of Henry IV. to the 
feet of Gregory VII. at Canossa. 

The immediate occasion was a common claim to the 
right of interfering in the affairs of a minor state. In 
the electorate of Hesse, which belonged to the Prussian 
Union, a fierce struggle was waging between a reactionary 
minister, Hassenpflug, and a Parliament that refused him 
taxes. Hassenpflug— whose enemies called him Hessen- 
Fluch— appealed to the Diet of Frankfort, which was 
finally declared reéstablished in September, 1850. Prussia 
prepared to maintain the rights of the Union. Austria. 
held a meeting with the kings of Wiirtemberg and Ba- 
varia, during which the former declared at a banquet that 
a soldier must follow’ his emperor, wherever he might 
lead. It was determined to raise an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men. Austrian and Prussian forces 
entered Hesse. Frederick William in vain sought the 
mediation of the Czar, while Schwarzenberg came out 
roundly with demands, in the form of an ultimatum, 
to the effect that the Prussian Union should be dis- 
solved, that the federal Diet should be recognized, that 
Hesse be evacuated, and that the Austrians be not inter- 
fered with in Schleswig Holstein,— where Prussia had 
been pursuing a policy weak in itself and unpopular with 
the rest of Germany. Austria desired that this matter, 
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as well as the Iessian dispute, should be handed over to 
the federal Dict. 

There were not wanting indignant men,—like Crown 
Prince William, like Bunsen, like Pourtales, who were 
ready for anything rather than lick the dust from the 
fect of a boastful enemy. But this was practically the 
course advocated by the band of intriguers who just then 
held the king’s ear. Radowitz, in favor of resistance, 
resigned. Manteulfel, with no other thought than sub- 
mission, took his place. IIe made, indeed, an outward. 
show of mobilizing, but told the Austrian ambassador it 
was mercly to calm the rabble, and ordered the troops to 
avoid real hostilities. This they did with such good effect 
that the only casualty in the one skirmish at Bronzell was 
the death of a white horse. At Olmiitz, finally, Man- 
teuffel laid Prussia prostrate at Austria’s feet, as few 
unconquered states have ever been humiliated. The Union 
was abandoned, the Diet acknowledged, the troops, save 
one battalion, ordered from Hesse. Austria might even 


have entered the Confederation and formed her longed-~ 


for “seventy million” empire, had not England peremp- 
torily interfered on the ground that the balance of power 
in Hurope would be destroyed. The Schleswig-ITolsteiners 
were ordered to submit to Denmark, and Prussian officials 
aided the Austrians in forcing these former allies to lay 
down their arms. 

There were those who considered that Olmiitz was un- 
avoidable, that in her then condition Prussia could not pos- 
sibly have taken up the struggle against Austria and her 
allies: among them was Otto von Bismarck-Schénhausen, 
the future imperial chancellor, at that time a strong con- 
servative. His long term of devoted service to the royal 
house of Prussia had begun in J847, as a member of the 
Prussian Landiag. When, in the following March, he 
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first heard of the bitter humiliations to which Frederick 
William was subjected by the revolutionists, of the ex- 
traordinary scenes in the courtyard of the palace at 
Berlin, of the flight of the heir apparent to England, he 
had written to the king to offer his sympathy; and, shortly 
after, had presented himself in person. He was at this 
time thirty-three years of age, had seen many sides of life, 
had administered his father’s estate of Kneiphof with 


considerable success, and had served as a local magistrate. | 


He was strongly against liberal concessions and considered 
that in making them the crown “had thrown earth upon 
its own coffin.” Yet he soon reconciled himself to the 
irrevocable, though seeking to save what could still be 
saved of the royal prerogative. In numerous assemblies 
which he instigated he goaded on the nobles and the 
country gentry. He opposed the acceptance of the 
Frankfort offer of the imperial crown, mainly because 
the new emperor would have no veto power, —an objection 
which he later let fall when it came to framing the present 
constitution. Asa member of the Erfurt Parliament, he 
often caused the liberals to writhe under his utterances, 
His every action was bold and decided: when he first 
entered the assembly he is reported to have torn from 
the chairs of the Prussian conservatives the black, red, 
and gold ribbons, and to have replaced them with black 
and white. But he could not save the dignity of the 
Prussian crown when the man who wore it was a Frederick 
William TV. 

After Olmtitz, Bismarck was sent to represent Prussia 
in the restored Diet of Frankfort,—first as a subordinate of 
Herr von Rochow, but soon as minister plenipotentiary in 
his own person. There were many who thought him too 
inexperienced for the position ; but those who knew him 
best argued strongly in his favor, knowing his coolness, 
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his cleverness, and his courage. The Frankfort news- 
papers spread abroad the squib that, if asked to command 
a frigate or to perform an operation in surgery, he would 
doubtless declare that he had never done it, but that he 
would gladly try. 

Bismarck’s first journey to Frankfort, as a member of 
the Diet, has been likened to that pilgrimage of Martin 
Luther to Rome which opened the cyes of the reformer to 
the evils rampant in the church. Hitherto he had been 
more or less Austria’s friend. Now he found that her 
settled policy was never to recognize Prussia as her equal. 
The Austrian envoy, Count Thun, who presided over the 
sessions of the Diet, treated the other states as subordi- 
nate powers. His manners were lordly, his actions arbi- 
trary. In drawing up the protocols, he inserted or 
omitted what pleased himself. He required a unanimous 
or a majority vote, according as Austrian interests de- 
manded; and, in the same way, hurried through or post- 
poned meetings. It may seem a small matter, that at 
formal committee meetings he would be the only one to 
wear negligee costume and to indulge in a cigar; but it 
marked a tacitly acknowledged superiority that galled 
and irritated Bismarck. The latter has related how, on 
one such occasion, he himself astonished the count and the 
assembly by coolly walking up and demanding a light. 
Sé seriously was the matter taken that the onvoys of the 
smaller states wrote home to know if they might allow 
themselves the same privilege ; and, as the answers came 
in, one cigar after another was ostentatiously lighted. It 
was hard on the Wtirtemberg envoy, who disliked to- 
bacco ; but for the honor of his state he was compelled to 
smoke- : 

Bismarck’s impressions as to a deep hostility to Prussia 
found confirmation in a curious way. Prokesch, who was 
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Austrian envoy in 1854, sold an old desk in Frankfort Bismarck 
which eventually found its way to Berlin; in one of the Eanes 
drawers he had accidentally left a complete correspond- qi 
ence, —drafts of his own letters and originals of the pyankfort. 
answers, —in which members of the press were urged to 

foster an anti-Prussian sentiment in Germany. When 

this damning evidence was placed in his possession, Bis- 

marck could readily have obtained the recall of Prokesch ; 

but he refrained from doing so on the ground that he pre- 

ferred an incautious to a cautious adversary. For their 

own parts, the Austrians hated the wary Prussian minis- 

ter with a deadly hatred, and did not spare him actual in- 

sults. An archduke asked him sneeringly at a ball if 

certain medals, which were in reality tokens of valuable 
diplomatic services, had been won before the enemy. 

“All won before the enemy, all won right here in Frank- 

fort,” was the ready answer. The eight years spent at 

the Diet were mainly devoted to raising the sunken pres- 

tige of Prussia, to seeing that no slight should go una- 

venged ;— that was the first step in the task of transferring 

the balance of power from Austria to his own state, and 

placing the latter at the head of Germany. By holding 

his own he paved the way for the final reckoning. 

At the time of the Crimean War, Bismarck’s advice Prussia 
maintained Frederick William in the path of neutrality, — and the 
even though the king's dearest friend, Bunsen, urged him a 
to join with England and France; and though his brother, 
the Crown Prince William, was very zealous for war. 
Bismarck pointed out, that Prussia had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain, that there was no casus belli with 
Russia, that it was the height of political folly to provoke 
this “perpetual neighbor.” In an interview with the 
Crown Prince, who strongly opposed him on this point, 
he protested against playing the réle of an Indian vassal 
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prince, and fighting England’s wars under England’s 
patronage. This policy toward Russia,—which prevailed 
in the end, and which was to be repeated at a later date, ~ 
stood Prussia, at the last, in good sical. Bismaick was 
the first of her statesmen to look far ahead on the polit- 
ical horizon and reckon with every possible disadvan- 
tageous element. 

For a time, during the early stages of the Crimean War, 
Austria and Prussia had gone hand in hand. ‘They had 
joined with the Western powers in presenting the famous 
four demands: abolition of the Russian protectorate over 
the Danube principalities, and of the Russian p1epouderance 
in the Black Sea; free passage of the Danube, and a gen- 
eral, not a particular, protectoiate over the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. But, when these demands had been 
accepted by Russia as a basis for negotiation, and Austria 
joined with England and France in asking for still more, —~ 
then their ways parted. Prussia had nothing to do with 
the war and barely secured representation in the peace 
congress at Paris. Only on the ground that she had signed 
a former maritime treaty that had now to be abrogated was 
she finally admitted. 

When, in 1859, Austria’s war with France and Sardinia 
broke out, the first-named power assumed, as a mattor of 
course, that Prussia would stand by her, notwithstanding 
the fact that purely dynastic interests were at stake. Even 
in other parts of Germany, there was a gieat outcry that 
the Rhine must be defended on the Po; that in case of Aus- 
tria’s defeat this new Napoleon would turn upon Prussia, 
as his namesake had done in the days of Jena. Bui Prus- 
sia could not accept the conditions which Austria imposed. 
She was willing to aid her if treated.as a great power, but 
not to subordinate the direction of her armies to commis- 
sioners from the federal Diet. Rather than yield the 
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point, Austria preferred to lose the main pait of her prov- 
inces in Italy. When signing the Peace of Villalranca the 
Emperor Francis Joseph declared, in a manifesto to the 
poweis, that he did so because he had been deserted by his 
nearest and natural ally; and it was long before the wound 
ceased to 1ankle. 

Frederick William IV., at this time, was passing into the 
entrance of the valley of the shadow of death. Early in 
1857 his intellect gave signs of clouding, wild excitability 
alternating with mute despair. Ilis biother William was 
named his vicegerent; and, after nine painful months of 
subservieucy to the old policy and to the old advisers, was 
formally declaied regent. Already sixty years of age, the 
prince, —whose one opportunity of distinguishing himsolf 
had been the insurrection in Baden,-—had come to consider 
his career at an end. When answering the congratulations 
of the future Field-marshal Roon, on the occasion of his 
birthday, he declared thai he had reached the age when 
men continued to live only in their children. He spoke of 
himself as an old man, litile dreaming that he was merely 
on the threshold of a new era‘which was to bear his own 
name. Thirty years later the writer saw him strong and 
erect, the idol of enthusiastic crowds, 

Yet in these earlier years popularity was the last trib- 
ute that was paid to this king. J rederick William died 
in 1861, and by that time there was culminating a 
struggle, in which William’s opinions were so diameiri- 
cally opposed to those of the majority of his srbjects, so 
severe were the measures to which he lent his support, 
that, when he drove through the streets of Berlin, men 
passed him in stubborn silence, without raising their 
hats; and once, when a member of his family died, tho 
most ordinary condolences were omitted. 

The levies which Prussia had made, against the possi- 
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bility of becoming involved in the Italian war, had shown 
forth all the weakness of her military system, which, 
based on laws and regulations passed in 1814, when the 
population was very much smallez, no longer corresponded 
to the needs of the time. While, in theory, every sound 
man in the kingdom was bound to do military service, in 
practice there wags only room in the existing rogiments for 
two-thirds of tho recruits. In time of war, in order to 
increase the army to the proper size, it would have been 
necessary to call out the Landwehr, which consisted largely 
of men burdened with the care of families; while some 
twenty-five thousand younger men remained idle. The 
essence of the reform that William proposed was to spare 
the Landwehr and to throw the burden of service on the 
regiments of the line, the numbers and efficiency of which 
he intended to increase. 

It is not apparent, at first, why these propositions should 
have evoked such stubborn and unrelenting opposition on 
the part of the Prussian Parliament. Asa matter of fact, as 
in most conflicts on special points, there were deeper 
principles involved than appeared on the surface. Prussia 
had become a constitutional monarchy; did this mean 
that, as in England or in Belgium, the sovereign had 
practically renounced all political power? It was the 
service of William I. to his country to answer this ques- 
tion in tho negative. Ie admitted the logislative func- 
tions of the Parliament, he reserved the oxecutive for 
himself; and he was ready to rosign the office rathor than 
not wield it as his fathers had. done. 

The change in the army presupposed an expense of only 
about nine million thalers, The country was prosperous, 
and the additional taxation was not likely to be felt. 
But the party of opposition, which possessed a clear 
majority in the House of Representatives, was determined 
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to make its grant contingent on various concessions, — 
among them the shortening of the term of service from 
three to two years. They attacked the policy of the 
feeble [lohenzollern ministry, and asked, why should they 
place forty-nine new regiments at the service of a govern- 
ment too weak to use them? It was whispered that the 
chief object was to supply young nobles with positions as 
officers, and the whole movement was cricd down as a 
reflection on the Landwehr, which had done such glorious 
service in 1813. 

There is no doubt in the minds of men to-day but that 
there we1e se1ious errois on both sides. The goveinment 
obtained its grant for the fust year under something like 
false pretences, —the finance minister, Patow, explaining 
that the definite settlement of the army question would 
not be prejudiced by the provisional granting of the sum 
required, and hinting that the desired concessions might 
later be made. At all events, the regiments were formed, 
the officers appointed, the men enrolled, and the flags con- 
secrated. 

The weakness of the position of the liberal party rests on 
the fact, that it had authorized acts which could not well be 
undone, however much it might regard them as provisional. 
Indeed, in the following year, 1861, the parliament 
repeated its grant of nine millions, though placing it in 
the budget among the “ once-recurring and temporary ex- 
penses.” The trouble began in September, 1862; the elec- 
tions to the new Diet had fallen out most disadvantageously 
for the government, there had been a ministerial crisis and 
a dissolution of the Parliament. In spite of pressure, fair 
and unfair, the opposition in the new house was stronger 
than ever. The majority had determined to take the last 
and decisive step. In the most abrupt and insulting man- 
ner every penny was refused for the support of the new 
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regiments, notwithstanding the fact that money was due 
for the payment of officers’ salaiios. No greater blow had 
ever been struck at the prestige of the Prussian king, 
These were men whom he himself had appointed, who 
wore his uniform and carried his ensigns. They were dis- 
missed against his will and without pay. In the most 
conservative state of civilized Europe, forty-five regiments 
were told to staike their colois at the voice of the democ- 
racy. 

It was at this junciure that Bismarck first entered the 
stage as a leading character, not to leave it until, a genera- 
tion later, a new, young impresario saw fit to dispense with 
his services. He was well known to William, who had 
often had interviews with himin Frankfort; but passed for 
100 violent, too reactionary. Tho idea had often been 
broached of making him prime minister, but he had been 
appointed instead ag ambassador to St. Petersburg — sent 
to cool on the banks of the Neva, as he himself expressed 
it, like champagne for future uso. Tis name had always 
stood for a strong progressive policy; and to him William 
turned, at a moment when his people, and even his own 
wife and son, were against him, and when the very 
foundations of his throne were tottering. 

Bismarck was summoned to Babelsberg, and held a pri- 
vato interview with the king in the park of the castle. 
He found William dejected and discouraged: between his 
desire not to break the constitution and his conviction of 
the necd of a strong army, there seomed nothing left but 
abdication; and he had the document before him, already 
drawn up and signed. “To that let it never come,” urged 
Bismarck; and then and there he undertook the task of 
ministerial government without a majority, without a bud- 
get, and without a programme—at the same time giving a 
promise that he would never renounce the army reform. 
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The main question, he declared, the one on which all oth- 
ers hinged, was whether in Prussia the crown should gov- 
ern, or a majority of the Louse of Representatives. And, 
indeed, looking back, it is impossible to overnate the im- 
portance of the four years’ struggle that now began. lad 
Bismarck been driven by the overwhelming majorities 
against him to resign, had the king* abdicated, had that 
army which at the crucial moment proved strong enough 
to defy the rest of Germany been reduced to its ealier 
level: it is hard to see how German unity could ever have 
been established. 

It was an up-hill fight that had to be fought by the new 
president of the ministry. His first step was to withdraw al- 
together the budget the House had failed to approve, and to 
carry on the business of governing — paying the regiments 
as well— without giving an account of his expenditures. 
He found a technical excuse in the wording of the consti- 
tution which declared, that “the amount of the budget shall 
be fixed yearly by a law;” but which also provided, that “to 
pass any law the consent of the king and of both Houses 
of Parliament is needed.” That there was real danger in 
the game they were playing both Bismarck and William 
were aware: the latter once looked out upon the square 
before his palace, and expressed his dread lest the minis- 
ter’s head might fall, and his own after it. Bismarok 
replied with words io the effect, that there wore worse 
deaths than those that had been inflicted on Strafford and 
Charles I. 

At all events the game was played with the greatest 
boldness. The press was gagged, unfriendly government 
officials deprived of their places, political discussions for- 
bidden at public meetings, and even freedom of speech in 
the House itself interfered with by the police. The climax 
was reached, when the bayonets of the king’s soldiers were 
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literally turned against the breasts of members of Parlia- 
ment, who had accepted an invitation to the city of Cologue 
to a festival on the Rhine. 

In the [ouse, in spite of the harshest criticism, in spite 
of the remark of the presiding member, that “the country 
was tired of having a mountebank at its head,” Bismarck 
held his ground unmoved. Me thundered, he bullied, he 
threatened ; he let loose the immensely powerful weapon of 
his wit. One day, in committee meeting, he drew forth a 
little twig from his pocket, and exclaimed to a progression- 
ist member: “ This olive branch I plucked in Avignon, to 
offer to the people’s party as a token of peace: I see that 
the time has not yet come.” “ Prussia’s kingship,” he 
once exclaimed, “has not yet fulfilled its mission. It is 
not yet ripe enough to form a purely ornamental trimming 
of your constitutional structure, not yet ready to be inserted 
as a dead piece of machinery in the mechanism of pavrlia- 
mentary rule.” And again, “Germany does not look to 
Prussia’s liberalism, but to her power. ... The great ques- 
tions of the day are not decided by speeches and majority 
votes, — therein lay the weakness of 1848 and 1849, -— but 
by blood and iron!” When Virchow accused him of 
“downright dishonesty,” he rose to ask if political differ- 
ences were to be settled after the manner of the Toratii 
and Curiatii, and sont a challenge 1o a duel. Thore 
were times when the personalities grew fairly Homeric. 
When the king way asked to restrain his ministers, he 
replied that he shared their views. A convention signed 
with Russia for putting down the Polish insurrection added 
fuel to the flames. The sending of soldiers to the boundary 
was likened to the selling of Hessians to England. Repie- 
sentative Twesten declared, “The honor of the present 
goverument is no longer the honor of the state and of the 
land!” 
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To add to his other difficulties, Bismarck was obliged to 
contend with adverse influences at court, The sympathies 
of the queen and of the crown prince were openly on the 
side of the House: “Two weeks of Baden-Baden and of 
Augusta,” writes Bismarck in one of his letters, “lad 
almost shaken the courage of the king.” Bismarck 
was greatly hated at the court of London. Queen 
Victoria felt that her daughter’s interests demanded her 
intervention in Prussian affairs, but could not but see 
that her advice was unwelcome. Once, indeed, she went 
so far as to hold an interview with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and to implore him not to ruin the prospects of 
her daughter’s husband. The story is told of Princess 
Beatrice, that when asked what she would have for her 
birthday, she demanded the head of Bismarck on a charger. 
The crown prince himself, in a public speech, branded a 
measure of Bismarck’s as “criminal”; and, on another oc- 
casion, formally asked to be allowed to give up his offices 
aud dignities and retire into private life. Me complained 
bitterly, as late as during the Franco-Prussian War, that 
he was being dragged against his will from one scene of 
carnage to another, and made to wade through blood to 
the throne of his fathers. 

Into the conflict in tho Prussian Iouse, a new element 
was introduced by a revival of the Schleswig-ITolstein 
difficulties, which gave Bismarck the opportunity he had 
been waiting for of testing the reorganized army, and 
which furthered hig schemes for uniting Germany under 
Prussia’s leadership, The turns and intricacies of this 
most involved of questions need not concern us hero— 
Lord Palmerston once said that only threo persons had 
ever understood the matte: one was dead, one crazy, and 
he himself, the third, had forgotten what it was all about. 
Prussia had fought first for, then against, the insurgents, — 
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the Czar having upbraided Frederick William for joining 
hands with revolution. The last peace with Denmark, in 
1850, had left the provinces to their own devices; but the 
London protocol of that year and the London Treaty of 
1852, signed by all the great powers, had declared for the 
integrity of the Danish kingdom. It stipulated, however, 
that Schleswig-ITolstcin should retain its separate political 
organization, even though under the same ruler as Den- 
mark; and that the rights of the Germans, who formed 
five-sixths of the population of the duchies, should be 
respected. In order to provide against future dangers, 
the protocol had further arranged that,— contrary to the 
rule of succession in [lolstein at least,—the heir to the 
duchies should be a prince of the house of Glicksburg, 
who was also heir to the Danish crown. The Duke of 
Augustenburg, the nearest of the other claimants, had 
resigned his pretensions in return,for a large sum of 
money. 

The “protocol prince,” Christian of Gliicksburg, suc- 
ceeded, in 1863, to the throne, and immediately crowned 
a decade of Danish oppression by publishing a constitu- 
tion which treated Schleswig as an integral part of the 
monarchy, — disregarding its union with Holstein, which 
had lasted for five hundred years, and defying the very 
protocol to which he owed his own accession. In his 
defence it must be said, that the powerful, so-called Hider- 
Danish, party had driven him to this step, undor threat of 
revolution. But the news of his act roused a flood of in- 
dignation in Germany. When the son of that Augusten- 
burg who had sold his claims in 1852, came forward with 
the assertion that he had never consented to the act of 
renunciation, he was received with enthusiasm by the 
people of Germany as the rightful heir; and the various 
parliaments voted him their support. 
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But Prussia and Austria had signed the Treaty of Lon- 
don as independent European powers, not as members of 
the German Confederation, — which organization, indeed, 
had not even given its sanction. For a moment they Lor- 
got their own rivalrios, which had become so bitter, of late, 
that Austria had been categorically refused admission into 
the Zollverein. William, ostensibly because of a slight 
implied in the manner of the invitation, had not attended 
a meeting of the princes held at Frankfort, under Austrian 
auspices, for the sake of settling the German question. 
Even now, in this matter of Schleswig-Holstein, although 
the immediate interests of the two powers were the same, 
their ultimate aims were very different. Francis Joseph 
would have liked a return to the basis of the London pro- 
tocol; while to Bismarck the whole incident was simply a 
step to greater things — to the annoxation of the duchies to 
Prussia, to the assumption by Prussia of the supremacy in 
Germany. Only a few months previously he had written: 
‘War alone can solve the Danish question in a sense fayor- 
able to us; provocation to such a war can be found at any 
moment in which our relation to the great powers is favor- 
able for military operations.” He would go hand in hand 
with Austria. He would uphold the London protocol, until 
some opon act of hostility on the part of Denmark should, 
by the very principles of international law itself, render all 
treaties null’ and void, and give him free play. Then, if 
obtainable, he would achieve the annexation; if not, he 
would be content to see the duchies under an independent 
prince. From the very first, he had urged the appropriation 
of the prize, — whercat, as he writes in his memoirs, “ his 
Majesty seemed to think I had spoken under the bacchana- 
lian influences of a breakfast party,” and the crown prince 
had “raised his hands to heaven, as if he doubted the 
soundness of my senses.” 
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When the Diet, in its enthusiasm, voled federal execution 
in IDolstein, and sent an army of Saxons and ITanoverians 
against Christian IX., Austria and Prussia, although they 
had voted for the execution, held their armies aloof, It 
vexed them that the young Augustenburg took the whole 
demonstration as in favor of himself; that he formed a little 
court at Kiel, chose a cabinet, aud began to exercise inilu- 
ence in public affairs. Bismarck, especially, objected to 
binding his hands by acknowledging this new candidate ; 
and the two powers at last determined to checkmate the 
pretender by occupying Schleswig themselves. The Diet 
was informed that Austria and Prussia, having seen their 
wishes persistently thwarted, intended to act alone in the 
matter by virtue of their position as European powers. 
An ultimatum was sent to Denmark, and Prussia and Aus- 
tria came to an agreement to determine the future of the 
duchies not otherwise than by mutual arrangement and 
common consent—as if mutual arrangement and common 
consent were ever likely to be obtainable where one of the 
parties had the preconceived idea of appropriating the 
whole! 

During all this time, in the Prussian IIouse of Represen- 
tatives the bitter contentions continued. Virehow declared 
that, through Bismarck’s policy, Prussia was becoming a 
mere satellite of Austria; that the very existence of the 
state was being threatened; that the president of the min- 
istry had no conception of a national policy. The desired 
loan of twelye million thalers was refused; and Bismarck 
thundered out that he would make war with or without 
the consent of the Diet, and would take the money wher- 
ever he could lay hands upon it. 

The groat trio that were to lead Prussia through im- 
measurably greater wars were alroady beginning their 
activity. It was Roon, then minister of war, who had 
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warmly recommended the calling of Bismarck to the min- 
istry. It was Moltke who drow up the plan of campaign, 
which, however, was modified in practice by the com- 
mander-in-chief, Wrangel. The latter, already eighty 
years old, and lacking in vigor and decision, necdlessly 
protracted the war. 

As it was, the army, about sixty thousand strong, crossed 
the Eider, on the Ist of February, 1864; and, by the 20th 
of July, the final truce had been declared. The great 
events of the war were the capture of the Danewerk, the 
storming of the redoubts of Duppel, and the clearing of 
the Danish islands. 

The Danewerk was a line of fortresses, extending for 
fifty miles or more, between the town of Schleswig and 
the source of the river Reide. All that nature and art 
could do had combined to strengthen this line of de- 
fence; and the Emperor Napoleon III. was of the opinion 
that, by it, the advance of the Germans might be checked 
for a space of two years. Within five days, on the con- 
trary, the Danish army had been dislodged, or, rather, had 
dislodged itself from its strong position. It was bitterly 
cold, and the marshes, which wero otherwise a great pro- 
tection, were frozen over. General de Meza, the com- 
mander-in-chief, dreaded a long bivouac in the snow. THe 
might have taken the éffensive, but feared to risk all on 
the result of a pitched battle —his orders being to avoid 
running Denmark’s one available army into unnecessary 
danger. He preferred, instead, to retire 10 the heights of 
Diippel, facing the island of Alsen, 

Great as was the triumph of the Germans, it would havo 
been greater had Wrangel followed Moltke’s plan and, in 
the beginning, cut off the retreat of the Danes by sending a 
part of his forces across the lower Schlei, and around the 
Danewerk. One of Wrangel’s colonels wrote to Moltke: 
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“Vew men are capable of carrying out a simple idea in an 
equally simple manner. ... The Danes wore clevorer on 
the 4th of February than we. We were two days late 
in surrounding them.” The capture of the redoubts of 
Duppel, which was undertaken by Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, was a longer affair, and required weeks 
of active preparation. The storm itself was the matter of 
half an hour, the Danes having taken refuge in impro- 
vised caithworks, a short distance away, from an incossant 
cannonading, Ata given signal the cannon ceased, and. 
the Prussian storming columns rushed upon the redoubts. 
A few hours more of fighting, and the Danish army had 
suffered a signal defcat, their guns being captured and 
many prisoners taken ; although the losses in dead and 
wounded were about equal on both sides. The whole of 
Schleswig now lay open to the conquerors; and Wing 
William of Prussia came himself to the scene of war, to 
express his thanks to his brave army. The Danish forces 
withdrew to the islands of Fiinen and Alsen, and the 
German troops proceeded to Jutland. 

The next link in the chain of events was a European 
congress, held at London, under the auspices of England 
and France. It was an assembly full of peaceful intents ; 
but, as Sybel has said, there was the wish among tho 
powers concerned to take as little as possible from Den- 
mark and to give as little as possible to Germany. Jivery 
plan imaginable was discussed: Schleswig-ITolstein was 
to be politically independent, but joined by a personal 
union with Denmark; Schleswig was to be divided be- 
tween Prussia and Denmark — and any number of divjsion 
lines were suggested; the Prince of Augustenburg was 
one moment to be recognized, the next he was not. Rus- 
sia thought of reviving an old claim of her own Czar, and 
of transferring it to the Duke of Oldenburg. Prussia 
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was willing that the people of Schleswig should vote to 
what nation they should belong; but the conference refused 
1o consider such a plan. Now that blood had flown, Bis- 
marck considered himself no longer bound by the agree- 
ments of 1852. England and Russia, and even Denmark 
herself at the last, wished the maintenance of those trea- 
ties. After two months of negotiation, during which 
time hostilities had been suspended, the conference sepa- 
rated. 

During the sessions of the London Conference, tho 
king of Prussia received an address from the people of 
the duchies, with thirty thousand signatures, begging 
that Schleswig-Holstein might be treed from Denmark, 
and might become either an independent state, or, if need 
be, a part of the Prussian monarchy. The idea of Prus- 
sian annexation had by this time been freely discussed in 
more than one direction. Austria was naturally alarmed 
at such a possibility, and had tried at the conference 1o 
make propaganda for a personal union of the duchies 
with Denmark,—a proposition which Denmark herself had 
scornfully rejected. Austria had then turned to the oft- 
discarded idea of acknowledging the Prince of Augusten- 
burg; but Prussia had felt bound to require certain 
agsurances as to what policy that candidate would be 
likely to pursue as regarded herself. Bismarck had him- 
self looked into the matter, had tried the prince in the 
balance, and had found him wanting. Augustenburg 
was too sure of his position, backod as he was by public 
opinion both in the duchies and in Germany. He was 
unwilling to submit to any trammels. “It would be 
better to try and win my heart,” he said, “than to bind 
me fast with paragraphs.” ‘We had hoped,” Bismarck 
answered dryly, “by driving out the Danes, to have won 
your heart already.” 
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Hostilities were reopened within three days after the 
closing of the conference. The outspoken goal of Austria 
and Prussia now was the definite separation of the duchies 
from Denmark; it was to depend on circumstances what 
should happen after that. Wrangel had resigned the 
chief command, and his mantle had descended on the 
shoulders of Prince Frederick Charles. The latter had 
intrusted General von Bittenfeld with the task of land- 
ing his army on the shores of Alsen, which was garri- 
soned by ten thousand Danes. The mancuvre was carried 
out with perfect success, batteries on the shore protecting 
the troops, as they crossed over, from the attacks of the 
Danish war-ships. Seven hundred of the Danes were 
killed and wounded; twenty-five hundred were taken 
prisoner; and the rest were driven to an extremity of 
the island, whence they were allowed to escape to their 
fleet. The blow was a final one for Denmark; and the 
German army pressed forward unopposed, in Jutland as 
well as on the islands. 

It was the Hider-Danish party that had brought Den- 
mark to such a pass by plunging her into this unhallowed 
war. In dismissing’ his cabinet, King Christian covered 
his departing prime minister with bitter but well-merited 
reproaches. The new ministry at once sent to Berlin and 
Vienna, to ask for a truce and for proposals as to the 
grounds of a final peace. According to the preliminaries 
drawn up in August, and definitely accepted in October, 
Denmark was to surrender unconditionally to her two 
enemies: Holstein, Lauenburg, and almost the whole of 
Schleswig, and was to accept any arrangement as to the 
future of the duchies that Austria and Prussia might 
make. The sundered provinces were to be saddled, with 
their due proportion of the Danish national debt, and 
were also to bear the costs of the war. On this latter 
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point, Denmark was inflexible. The country was on the 
verge of ruin, and, bereft of nearly half its territorial pos- 
sessions, could never have borne a great financial burden. 
The Danish commissioner, Quade, refused to sign the 
peace rather than comply with such a demand. 

The Danish War had been brought to a final, and, for 
Germany, happy conclusion. It was Bismarck whose policy 
had effected such brilliant results. Ie later declared re- 
peatedly, that he considered the diplomatic moves of the 
year 1864 as the most difficult and the most successful of 
his life. 

After the war, the court of Vienna did its utmost to 
come to a lasting understanding, and to form a lasting 
treaty, with Prussia. The old question of entering the 
Zollverein or Customs Union, was revived; and the 
Austrian minister, Rechberg, tried every means to induce 
Bismarck to relent in the matter. The latter considered 
that a treaty of close alliance between the two powers 
would answer all necessary purposes; that a unity of 
mercantile interests did not exist; and that the plan of 
entering the Union was simply a political move. The 
matter 1éd to a ministerial crisis in Vienna; and Rechberg, 
reproached with the futility of his previous policy, and 
with having brought about the isolation of Austria in 
Europe, lost his place. Mad he remained in office, it is 
probable that the Austrian-Prussian War would have 
been greatly delayed; for a close alliance was his constant 
goal. However, as Bismarck onco said, ‘Sooner or latex 
it had to come to war, and it is, perhaps, fortunate that it 
happened then, under comparatively favorable cireum- 
stances.” Already, in the Frankfort days, ho had written 
home, “T foresee that one day we shall have to fight for 
our very existence with Austria.” 

More and more the designs of the two powers showed 
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themselves absolutely irreconcilable. William made his 
recognition of Augustenburg contingent on conditions 
that would have reduced Schleswig-Holstein to a vassal 
state: her commerce was to be restricted, her strong 
places occupied, and even her armies placed under Prus- 
sian leadership. Austria, on the other hand, was willing 
to support Augustenburg, if the latter would engage to con- 
clude no private treaty whatever with Prussia. Her minis- 
ters declared the formation of a half-sovereign state the 
most incomplete of all possible solutions of the difficulty. 
To the military suzerainty she never would and never could 
give her consent. On the receipt of this answer, Bismarck 
called upon Moltke to calculate just what forces Austria 
would be able to muster in case of war. From being 
indifferent to the person of Augustenburg, the king began 
to regard him with great aversion; while Austria came 
more and more to espouse his cause. 

From now on, the breach between the two powers 
widened relentlessly. When King William issued an order 
transferring Prussia’s marine station from Danzig to Kiel, 
a stern protest was sent to Berlin which was answered 
pohtely but equally firmly. In June, 1865, on the other 
hand, King William complained to the emperor of Augus- 
tenburg’s conduct, declaring it to be a derogation to his 
own royal dignity. Pending the answer, which was evasive 
when it came, an inquiry was made into the military 
resources of Prussia; and the plan was discussed, in a 
ministerial conference, of carrying off the prince on a 
Prussian war-ship. Bismarck was already negotiating 
with Italy for an alliance which should gain Venice for the 
latter power, and should draw off to the southern frontier 
a larger portion of the Austrian forces. Steps had also 
been taken to render amicable the Emperor Napoleon, who 
desired a free Italy, and, beyond that, some little compen- 
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gation for his own kindness—some “trinkgeld,” as his 
enemies called it. The Treaty of Gastein, brought about 
by Ausiria’s internal troubles and King William’s sincore 
desire for peace, proved but a momentary obstacle to the 
warlike current. It was agreed -that Austria should 
administer Iolstein, and Prussia, Schleswig, until a 
better arrangement could be made; that Kiel should 
be a federal harbor, Rendsburg a federal fortress.’ Lan- 
enburg was sold outright tosPrussia for two and a hall 
million thalers. 

Again the brand of discord was the Prince of Augus- 
teiburg. His party continued to make propaganda in 
Holstein, and Prussia considered that the Austrian gov- 
ernor, Gablenz, did too little to stop the public demon- 
strations. Newspapers spoke of “his Tlighness, the 
Duke.” In many of the churches prayers were mace for 
“Duke Frederick of Holstein” instead of for the em- 
peror. The Princess of Augustenburg travelled from 
Altona to Kiel as only royal personages are accustomed 
to travel— past gayly decorated stations, and greeted 
everywhere by deputations and by maidens in white gar- 
ments bearing gilts of flowers. The climax was reached, 
when Gablenz permitted the holding of a huge assembly 
which gave cheers for the “lawful, beloved prince, Duke 
Frederick.” Bismarck at once told his ambassador to 
demand redregs in Vienna, and to inform that court that 
“a negative or evasive answer to our request would con- 
vince us that the imperial government has no longer the 
desire to proceed with us along a common way.” The 
answer came, sharp and clear: “The emperor’s minister 
must decidedly disavow the claim of the royal Prussian 
ambassador to receive a justification for an act of the 
administration of Holstein.” . 

Even this did not necessarily mean war, but the situa- 
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tion had become so tense that the wildest rumors as to 
mobilization of forces were believed. on both sides, and a 
mere playful remark of Bismarck’s to a lady at a dinner 
party was magnified into a declaration of intended hostili- 
ties. “Is it true,” asked the Countess Hohenlohe, “ that 
you are going to fight Austria and conquer Saxony?” 
“ Of course,” was the answer, “that has been my object 
since I first became minister.” Strangely enough, the 
minister’s laughing prophecy, that the Austrians would be 
defeated near the countess’s own estates in Bohemia, was 
to prove almost literally true. 

Prussia struck a new blow at the party of Augusten- 
burg by decreeing, that any attempt to undermine the 
provisional government in the duchics would be punish- 
able by house of correction. Austria inquired officially if 
Prussia still considered herself bound by the Gastein 
Treaty; and informed the German courts that, should the 
answer prove unsatisfactory, she would submit the whole 
matter to the decision of the federal Diet, and move the 
mobilization’ of a federal army. This mere threat set 
Prussia to arming in furious haste, brought about the 
consummation of the Italian alliance, and caused Bismarck 
to make one of the master moves of his career by bringing 
into the discussion a plan for reorganizing the whole con- 
stitution of Germany. He was determined, should Austria 
find it possible to pass such a vote of federal execution, 
that Prussia should no longer belong to the German 
Confederation. He would found a confederation of 
his own, which the other states, should they not do so 
voluntarily, must be forced into joining. He, the ultra- 
conservative of 1848, was willing now that the German 
people should have a general parliament chosen by pop- 
ular election. If war was to come, posterity should not 
say that the cause was a trivial dispute regarding the 
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ownership “of a province. It was to be a fight rather 
for the holiest privileges of man—for nationality, for 
free government, 

Early in June, Austria carried out her threat of bringing 
the Schleswig-Holstein matter before the Diet, and — what 
Prussia deemed a direct breach of the Gastein Treaty — 
ordered Gablenz to call together the Holstein estates, 
thus conjuring up the spirit of revolution. Manteuffel, 
the Prussian governor of Schleswig, announced. that, since 
a return had been made to the condition of things before 
the Treaty of Gastein, he must once more place garrisons 
in Holstein. As his troops advanced, Gablenz retreated, 
complaining loudly, for his own part, of the breach of the 
treaty. The fateful vote in the Diet—the most fateful, 
doubtless, in all German history — took place on June 14, 
1866. By a majority of three, the mobilization of the 
federal forces was decreed, — Austria’s chief supportets 
being Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Nassau, 
electoral Hesse, and the free city of Frankfort. The 
original form of the motion had had to be changed, as the 
kind of execution that Austria wanted was unknown to 
the Act of Confederation. It was this earlier form — be- 
traying, as it did, Austria’s real intont—that the Prussian 
envoy referred to when, rising from his chair, he declared 
that the law and the federal constitution had toon broken. 
His Majesty, the king, he proceeded, should consider the 
treaties of confederation at an end; but intended to hold 
fast to the principles of national unity. TTe then laid before 
the assembly the programme of anew confederation, which 
excluded Austria, divided the highest military command 
between Prussia and Bavaria, and arranged for a German 
parliament to be chosen by popular election, The German 
states were invited to join. Refusal meant war. When the 
president of the Diet inveighed against Prussia’s conduct, 
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and declared the confederation indissoluble, the majority 
did refuse. 

The whole machinery for starting the great war had 
been so perfected on the Prussian side that, before four 
days were over, King William could issue a stirring mani- 
festo to his people: “The fatherland is in danger,” it 
began; “Austria and a great part of Germany stand in 
arms against it... . Austria will not forget that her 
princes once ruled Germany. In the younger but power- 
fully developing Prussia she will not acknowledge a 
natural ally, but merely a rival and an enemy.” “The old 
unhallowed jealousy,” the writing continued, “has flared 
up anew into blazing flames. Prussia must be weakened, 
annihilated, dishonored... . We are surrounded by ene- 
mies whose battle-cry is, down with Prussia!” “Should 
God lend us the victory,” was the solemn and prophetic 
conclusion, “then shall we also have strength to renew, 
in a firmer and more hallowed form, the loose bond which, 
more in name than in deed, holds together the German 
lands, and which now is being torn asunder by those who 
dread the might and right of the national spirit. May 
God be with us!” 

In numbers the Prussian and Austrian armies were not 
unequal, the scale being rather in Austria’s favor. But 
that was a mere fortuitous circumstance. In everything 
where human foresight was concerned, Prussia had im- 
measurably the advantage. A great part of the Austrian 
soldiers were enjoying leave of absence; and, as a matter 
of principle, on account of conflicts of nationality, their 
regiments were quartered far from their homes. The Prus- 
sians, whose breech-loading needle-guns could fire three 
shots to one of the Austrian muzzle-loaders, had been trained 
in intricate evolutions; the Austrians pinned their whole 
faith on weighty onslaughts. Prussia had reserves and 
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a trained Landwehr; while Austria, for want of funds, 
had exempted hundreds of thousands of soldiers from 
their longer term of service in the line, and had no 
organized forces from which to draw. 

Under capable leaders a little enthusiasm might havo 
nullified these evils; but Benedek, the commander-in- 
chief on the northern scene of war, a man of tried and 
proven personal bravery, went into the struggle with 
a despondency and a dread of the worst that nover left 
him. -Against his own will he was withdrawn from Italy, 
where he knew every inch of the ground, to a field where 
— to use his own simile —he felt like an ass, and did not 
even know which way the Elbe flowed. He well knew 
the evils of the military system of Austria, and had often 
spoken of them with bitter mockery. He had long utterly 
refused to accept the command, and had urged the emperor 
to give it to another. Only after a remarkable interview 
with the Archduke Albrecht ——who solemnly adjured him 
to accept the position as a sacrifice to the imperial house, 
which could not afford to have ono of its own members 
suffer the odium that would come from defeat—had he at 
last relented. He knew, as he declared a few weeks later, 
that Austria was playing va bangue; that he was staking 
his own civil and military honor. And to add to his mis- 
fortunes, he chose as military adviser a man whoso repu- 
tation stood very high, Major General Krismanic, but 
whose counsels proved most faulty. 

While Austria labored under the disadvantage of having 
a double line of boundary to protect, it must not be for- 
gotten that Prussia had against her the greater part of 
Germany. By rapidity of movement, however, she pro- 
posed to prevent a union of the forces of the small states; 
and, with forty-eight thousand men— which was all she 
could spare from the main army—to hold one hundred 
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and nineteen thousand in check. The definite problems 
of the campaign were four in number: Saxony, Hesse, 
Hanover, and Nassau were first to be overcome; then the 
samme army was to be sent against Bavaria and the other 
South German states; nearly a quarter of a million men 
were to oppose the main Austrian army in Bohemia; while 
Italy, with some one hundred and sixty thousand more, 
was to invade Austria from the south, 

Saxony and Hesse were disposed of immediately. 
Within a space of three days, King John and his son 
were exiles, and the elector was a prisoner in one of his 
own castles. The conquest of Hanover was marked by 
painful incidents. The land itself fell an easy prey, but 
the army of eighteen thousand men was allowed, through 
carelessness, to march away to the south. Moltke at 
Berlin, having ordered Falkenstein to cut off its re- 
treat, supposed that he had done so, which was not 
the case. He informed King George accordingly, thus 
inducing him to capitulate. Injured in his feelings and 
considering himself betrayed, the king ordered an attack 
on Eisenach, which was countermanded by the Duke of 
Coburg and a Hanoverian major, under the impression 
that George had not received the latest despatches from 
Berlin. A skirmish at Langensalza ended favorably for 
the Hanoverians; but the Prussian troops soon closed in 
on them, relentlessly,-from all directions, and they were 
obliged to surrender. The king and his son were for- 
bidden to enter the confines of Hanover. Falkenstein 
pressed forward almost unopposed, but had scarcely 
entered Frankfort in triumph, when, on account of his 
earlier disobedience, he was superseded by Manteuffel. 

From Frankfort Manteuffel led his forces, which were 
greatly augmented, to one victorious field after another. 
At Bischofsheim, on the Tauber, the federal troops were 
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repulsed; and, after several successful oncounters near 
Wiirzburg, the Prussians drove an army nearly double the 
size of their own across the river Maine, They remained 
in this region until the truce of Nikolsburg put an end to 
hostilities. 

On the extreme southem field of war, in the meantime, 
the Italians had allowed themselves to be defeated by 
forces vastly inferior in numbers to theirown. Never was 
the science of dallying carried to such perfection, and never 
was a commander torn by more conflicting interests than 
the chief of the general staff, La Marmora. About two 
hundred and thirty thousand regular soldiers had been 
brought together, and Garibaldi had raised a troop of thirty- 
five thousand volunteers; in addition to which one hundred 
and filty thousand men guarded the fortresses and stood in 
reserve. Yet this immense force accomplished less than 
nothing, although the Austrians only opposed it by one 
hundred and forty thousand men, —nearly thirty thousand 
of whom were stationed far apart from the rest in the Tyrol, 
in Istria, andin Friaul. La Marmora was, unfortunately, a 
politician as well as a leader of armies. He had learned 
that Austria did not lay much stress on the possession of 
Venice, and that Italy was likely to secure it whatever the 
outcome of the struggle. Napoleon had hinted that Aus- 
tria’s honor required her to strike a few blows, but that the 
Italians had better not make war too scriously. There iy 
scarcely a doubt but that La Marmora hoped and expected 
to carry through the campaign without any serious encoun- 
ters. He found it most inconvenient to treat with the 
Prussian envoy, Bernhardi, who had been sent to discuss 
with him the plan of campaign: Bernhardi’s suggestion 
that the Italian army should fight its way to the Danube 
and effect a junction with the Prussians, was reccived as an 
attempt at witticism ; while the Prussian plan of sending 
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Garibaldi to raise a revolt in Hungary was most distaste- 
ful, the ruin of Austria being the last thing the Italian 
politicians desired. 

When, on the 28d of June, La Marmora crossed the 
little river Mincio, which formed the western boundary of 
the Austro-Venetian territory, he did so in the belief that 
no Austrians would oppose him this side of the Adige. 
But he soon found that he was greatly mistaken. arly 
on the morning of June 24 the Italian army, the divisions 
of which were widely scattered, was forced into a desperate 
struggle with a large Austrian force, under the cautious 
and determined leader, Archduke Charles. The battle of 
Custozza was a long and hard-fought one, and individual 
Italian regiments did brave and brilliant service. By 
midday, the result was by no means decided, and the 
crown prince, Humbert, — who had thought of a mancuvre 
by which the enemy could be attacked in the flank, and its 
line of retreat cut off, —sent to submit his plan to La Mar- 
mora, and to ask his consent before executing it. Strange 
to say, the commander-in-chief was nowhere to be found. 
He had already given up the day for lost, had left the 
battlefield, and had hastened in person to the headquarters 
of General Cucchiari, who was miles away, asking him to 
come to the assistance of the oppressed army. Cucchiari 
informed him that it would be nightfall before the com- 
mand could even reach his different brigades. La Mar- 
mora broke into a fit of weeping, and threatened to shoot 
himself. No wonder the day at Custozza proved dis- 
astrous. The Sardinian crown prince and the other 
generals waited in vain for their commands. Each 
brigade fought where it stood. There was no one to 
order a retreat, no one to summon the reénforcements, al- 
though regiments enough were at hand which had hardly 
engaged at all in the fray. For ten hours the brunt of 
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the attack had been borne by sixty thousand men; while as 
many more had stood idle in the immediate neighborhood, 
or, at all events, within a few hours’ march. It is surpris- 
ing that the troops did as well as they did; surprising, too, 
that the Austrian losses outnumbered, if anything, those 
of their antagonists. 

But all the military operations that had as yet taken 
place were small in comparison with what was occurring at 
this time in the hilly districts of northern Bohemia. IIere 
it was that Benedek had decided to strike a blow with 
hig full and undivided forces —cither against the army of 
Prince Frederick Charles, which was advancing from the 
north toward the Iser, or, as the case might be, against 
that of the Prussian crown prince, which was moving 
westward, fiom Silesia over the Sudeten Mountains, and in 
the direction of the Elbe. The Prussian armies — that 
of Frederick Charles had been joined by the troops with 
which Herwarth von Bittenfeld had oceupied Dresden — 
had been ordered to unite in the neighborhood of Gitschin. 
It remained to be seen whether or not the Austrians could. 
prevent this junction. 

Gitschin forms the middle point of the irregular quad- 
rangle formed. by the bending Elbe, the Sudeten, and the 
Iser. It was in this quadrangle that, in a quick succession 
of conflicts, the fate of Germany was to be decided. The 
first fighting took place at Padol and Munchengriitz, — 
points on the Iser which had been reached, separately, by 
divisions of Frederick Charlos’s and of Horwarth’s armies. 
The Austrians were worsted in both skirmishes, their total 
losses being about six times as great as those of their 
antagonists. 

At Gitschin itself a deadly struggle took place. The 
Prussians had been obliged to advance between towering 
and wooded heights, which were crowned by the batteries of 
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some Austrian divisions. But the latter were hampered by 
orders from headquarters, which reached the troops after 
the fighting had already begun, but which instructed them 
to avoid a contest with forces numerically greater than 
their own. The result was a disastrous retreat, which 
ended in panic and confusion; and Frederick Charles's 
army was soon in possession of Gitschin. The Prussian 
losses amounted to fifteen hundred, the Saxon-Austrian to 
five thousand men. 

The army of the crown prince, meanwhile, had crossed, 
the Sudeten Mountains by three different passes, and fad 
met with serious opposition. Near Trautenau, at the foot of 
the northernmost pass, the Prussians had been defeated, — 
with the unusual result, indeed, that the losses of the 
Austrians were three times as great as their own. At 
Nachod, Skalitz, Burkersdorf, and Schweinschidel, they 
had been successful. Their losses during the whole march 
had amounted to about five thousand men; those of the 
Austrians, to twenty-one thousand. 

By the 30th of June a regiment of Frederick Charles’s 
army was able to join the crown prince on the Elbe. The 
first great task of the Prussians, that of uniting all their 
armies, had beenaccomplished. IJtremained, with the com- 
bined forces, to deal a crushing blow to the enemy. That 
blow was struck between Sadowa and Kéniggriitz on the 
3d of July. King William, Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon 
had left Berlin four days before, and were there to see the 
result of all their plannings, and the realization of all their 
hopes. 

Kéniggritz is one of the great battles of history, not 
only on account of its results, but also because of its actual 
operations. Seldom indeed have two such colossal armies 
stood over against each other. Two hundred and twenty- 
two thousand men, on the Austrian'side, opposed two 
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hundred and twenty-one thousand Prussians. The com- 
parative discipline of the two armies, as well as the actual 
condition of the men after their week of fighting and of 
long marches, was very different. As late as the day but 
one before the battle, Benedek had telegraphed to the 
emperor at Vienna: “ Most earnestly pray your Majesty 
to make peace at any price; catastrophe for army unavoid- 
able.” Francis Joseph had answered: “Impossible to 
close peace; I command, if only alternative, to begin an 
orderly retreat. Has a battle taken place?” On the after- 
noon of July 2 Benedek had telegraphed again: “The 
army remains to-morrow in its position near Kéniggriitz. 
Rest and care have accomplished much; hope that further 
retreat will not be necessary.” 

The Austrian army was utterly defeated —in spite of 
the facts that its position on the low hills, which it had 
crowned with its batteries, was an exceptionally strong 
one, and that the army of the Prussiau crown prince, 
which had remained at K6niginhof not knowing that the 
crisis was so near, had had to march from ten to fifteen 
miles on the very day of the battle. Benedek’s plan of 
campaign had not becn a bad one, but his generals — chief 
among them those scions of an effete nobility, the Counts 
of Thun and Festetics —had prevented its being carried 
out. They had imagined that they themselves knew more 
than their commander, and had disdained to obey his 
orders. The brunt of the attack had been turned against 
the army of Frederick Charles, while very insufficient forces 
had remained to cope with that of the crown prince. The 
divisions which Benedek had ordered to complete the chain 
that would have blocked the lattex’s way, engaged instead 
with Fransecky’s division, the brave resistance of which 
formed the most heroic episode of the whole battle. Hour 
after hour, these fourteen thousand men resisted the attack 
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of forty-three thousand. Hour after hour with but 
twenty-four guns they resisted the fire of one hundred 
and twenty-eight. By the time the long-looked-for crown 
prince arrived every seventh man had fallen. 

The crown prince’s appearance decided not merely the 
fate of this one encounter, but also that of the whole day. 
Some sixty thousand Austrians were soon in wild flight — 
only to be overtaken by a worse fate than that which they 
were striving to escape. The commandant of the fortress 
had closed its gates and opened the sluices of the Elbe. 
From the one narrow way that led to these inhospitable 
walls, thousands were crowded into the slimy marshes. 
War is never without its horrors; but there is something 
supremely awful in the idea of this human bridge over 
which, in a state of indescribable panic, passed the com- 
rades of the fallen, followed by horses, cannon, and heavy 
wagons. The total losses of the defeated army, including 
the prisoners that fell into Prussian hands, amounted to 
44,393 men —a terrible chastening for any responsible 
people. Yet the light-hearted Viennese seem scarcely to 
have felt the blow. The theatres continued their perform- 
ances, and Strauss’s concerts were well attended. Areliable 
witness relates how, on the very day on which the news of 
the battle arrived, some two thousand persons took part in 
a masked festival, a sort of Venetian Corso, and how, in the 
cafés, the public applauded and encored the little scenes 
and chansonettes. “I asked myself,” he writes, “if I had 
been only dreaming and if we had really received a bloody 
and signal defeat. Will not fire and shame descend 
upon us?” 

Two days after Kéniggrétz, on the 5th of July, the 
Paris Moniteur announced to the world that Austria had 
ceded Venice to the French emperor, and had asked him 
to mediate between the warring powers. Napoleon had 
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taken upon himself a difficult office, — the more so as he had 
to reckon with fundamental differences of opinion in his 
own cabinet. The minister of foreign affairs, Drouyn de 
Lhuys, was in favor of intimidating the Prussians, and pre- 
venting them from placing their demands too high, by 
stationing an army of a hundred thousand men on the 
eastern frontier. Marquis Lavaletie, minister of the in- 
terior, declared that a mediator neither commands nor 
threatens ; and that, besides, France was in no condition to 
go to war. Prussia accepted Napolcon’s intervention, but 
kept him on tenter-hooks before stating the terms on 
whith she would make peace. 

Italy, on the contrary, hitherto a mere fledgling under 
Napoleon’s wing, refused the overtures of her former pat- 
ron, who was ready, now, to buy her over at any moment 
for the price of Venice. Italian pride rebelled at receiv- 
ing, as a gift, what the country’s weapons had failed to win. 
“I will never,” cried one of the ministers, “consent to 
such a piece of ‘piggery.’” Victor Emmanuel ordered 
General Cialdini, whose army had remained inactive as yet, 
to cross the Po into Venetian territory. He did so, and 
Garibaldi broke into the Tyrol; while the forces of tho 
Italian fleet engaged with those of the:Austrian admiral, 
Tegethoff, on the heights above Lissa. But Lissa, on 
a smaller scale, was a repetition of Custozza, Admiral 
Persano proving a worthy disciple of La Marmora. The 
second Italian campaign was as inglorious as the first 
had been. 

The delay of Prussia, meanwhile, in stating the condi- 
tions of a possible peace, began to make the French em- 
peror ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. It seemed as 
though Bismarck intended to dally with the would-be 
arbiter until the Prussian army should have reached 
Vienna. Napoleon could not even bring about,a tempo- 
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rary truce; and, on June 16, a skirmish took place at 
Tobitschau, on June 22, another at Blumenau. 

The credit of having prevented Napoleon from raising 
anarmy, and from breaking with Italy and Prussia, belongs 
to the Prussian ambassador in Paris, Count Goltz. Goltz 
held a discourse before the Empress Eugénie on the gen- 
eral state of things in Europe. He pointed out that the 
English government was momentarily friendly to Ger- 
many; that Russia still remembered the support furnished 
by Napoleon to Poland; and that Austria had never for- 
given the emperor for aiding to free Italy. He ended by 
asking the empress if this were a time to mortally wound 
King William’s just pride of victory, or to tamper with 
Italy. The ambassador’s representations seem to have 
been effectual. Napoleon adopted a milder tone, and, 
when the Prussian proposals had finally arrived, and been 
formulated and laid before him by Goltz, he was graciously 
pleased to approve them, — adding for his own part this one 
paragraph: “Austria’s integrity, save as regards Venice, 
shall be preserved.” This coincided well with Bismarck’s 
views. On the day of Koniggratz, as he rode over the bat- 
tlefield with King William, who made light of the stray 
bullets that were falling about him, he had said to his 
sovereign: “The question at issue is decided; what now 
is at stake is to regain the old fiiendship with Austria.” 

The proposals submitted to Napoleon, and adopted as a 
basis of peace, ran that Austria should recognize the disso- 
lution of the old German Confederation, and not oppose a 
reorganization of Germany in which she should have no 
part; that Prussia should form a North German Confed- 
eration, and not oppose a similar union of the South Ger- 
man states; that Austria and her allies should make good 
the costs — or, as Napoleon emended it, a part of the costs 
—of the war; that Schleswig-Holstein, with the possible 
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exception of the northern districts of Schleswig, should be 
incorporated in Prussia. Goltz had omitted to mention 
one chief item, and Bismarck telegraphed to him on June 
17: “The most important thing for us at the present 
moment is the annexation of from three to four million 
North German inhabitants,” Fortunatcly for the cause 
of peace, Napoleon, who had his own ulterior motives, 
showed himself tractable as to this point also. Ile de- 
clared that the desired annexations were details, indiffer- 
ent to him, of the inner German organization. He entered 
the lists, however, for the kingdom of Saxony, begging 
that it should be allowed to remain intact. The Saxons 
had been the chief allies of the Austrians, and it was a 
point of honor with the latter that the couniry should not 
be dismembered. 

The preliminary Peace of Nikolsburg was concluded on 
June 26, on the basis of the proposals approved by Na- 
poleon. The final one, in which Italy was included, was 
signed, two months later, at Prague. At Nikolsburg, a 
strong difference of opinion had shown itself between Bis- 
marck and the king of Prussia. The latter wanted to 
make the most of his victory, and to annex at least iwo 
Saxon provinces, Bismarck’s stern insistence on the ne- 
cessity for moderation was, as even his enemies acknowl- 
edge, one of his greatest acts. He pointed out that the 
present moment was the time for peace; that clouds were 
rising on the political horizon; that the desire to gain a 
little more should not tempt Prussia to jeopardize the re- 
sults already won. Bismarck tells himself, in his memoirs, 
how, during the interview with the king on the subject, 
the latter became so excited that it was necessary to drop 
the discussion; how, under the impression that his views 
had been rejected, he had asked permission to abandon a 
diplomatic career, and had retired to his own room; how 
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the thought had come to him of ending all his troubles by 
falling from a fourth story-window, — when he heard the 
door open and a hand was laid upon his shoulder. It was 
the crown prince, who, knightly and frank in all his acts, 
had come to offer him his alliance. “You know that I 
have always been against the war,” he said. “You have 
considered it necessary, and for it you bear the responsi- 
bility. “If now you are convinced that the purpose has 
been achieved, and that peace ought to be concluded, I 
am ready to stand by you, and defend your opinion 
against my father.” The old king eventually relented, 
but not without a final thrust at the minister who had 
deserted him before the enemy, and forced him to “bite 
into the sour apple” and sign this “disgraceful peace.” 

Bismarck had conquered. Saxony remained intact, and 
joined the North German Confederation. Austria’s in- 
demnity was reduced from fifty million thalers to less 
than half that amount. On the day on which the prelim- 
inavies of Nikolsburg were signed, the French ambassador, 
Benedetti, laid before Bismarck a despatch from Paris. 
France had desired not to disturb the negotiations; but, 
these being now ended, would like to have it known, that 
her consent to the Prussian annexations presupposed a 
moderate compensation for herself. What that compen- 
sation should comprise was to be the subject for future 
deliberations, 
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Tue events that culminated in the battle of Kénigeriits 
and the fall of the old German Confederation, had served 
also to clear the storm-laden atmosphere in other divec- 
tions. King William and Bismarck were no longer the 
most unpopular men in the kingdom; for, from the moment 
that war became imminent, the tide had begun to turn. An 
attempt on the minister’s life by a fanatic, who thought 
thus to prevent the struggle, and who, on Unter den Lin- 
den, fired five shots at him, gave rise to an address signed 
by three hundred thousand names. Bismarck’s coolness after 
the event, in entertaining invited guosts as if nothing had 
happened, and in only casually informing his wife in an 
undertone of the danger he had escaped, excited general 
admiration. The return of the king from the battlefield 
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choked his voice and he was forced to 1etire. The élite of 
Berlin gave a festival at Kioll’s famous establishment in 
the Thiergarten, in the course of which, the burgomaster 
of the city drank @ toast to: “Bismarck, who had taken 
time by the forelock, and with unflinching resolution 
realized the yearnings of his race for unity; Roon, who 
had oiganized the army that shattered the enemy; and 
Moltke, the unseen moving spring of all those splendid 
operations.” 

It still remained to hold a final reckoning with the Prus- 
sian Parliament; but so bent was Bismarck on conciliation, 
so completely did he throw aside every idea of humbling 
his former adversaries, that the matter was soon arranged. 
In his first speech from the throne to the two Houses of the 
Prussian Parliament, the king confessed that the govern- 
ment had been obliged for some years to carry on the finan- 
cial affairs of the state without the proper basis. This had 
been done, however, fiom a supreme sense of duty, and 
William now demanded indemnification for his acts. In its 
reply, the House of Deputies was very outspoken, hoped that 
henceforth there would always be a timely enactment of 
the budget, and that moneys refused by the House would 
not be expended under pretence of being required for the 
public weal. The king answered that he was ready to 
admit that the case was unique of its kind. Were a similar 
emergency possible, he knew of no other expedient that 
could well be adopted, but the like never could occur 
again. In his great speech of defence, Bismarck warned 
against demanding a too specific acknowledgment of wrong- 
doing, and declared that his party required peace, not 
because it had been rendered unfit for combat, but because 
the great task was not yet finished, and the fatherland 
needed unity in word and deed. The act of indemnity 
was passed by 230 out of 805 votes; and, as a mark of 
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especial esteem, the sum of a million and a half thalers 
was set aside as a dotation for those who had most dis- 
tinguished themselves in bringing about such great re- 
sults. Bismarck received four hundred thousand, Roon 
thiee hundred thousand, and Moltke two hundred thou- 
sand thalers, with the recommendation that the money be 
expended in buying landed estates. 

By the addition of Schleswig-Ilolstcin, TIanover, ITesse- 
Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort, Prussia received an increase 
of four and a half million population and of more than five 
thousand square miles of territory. The small states that 
were now received into the North German Confederation 
added a further four million inhabitants to that organiza- 
tion, and raised the numbers of the army at its disposal 
to some eight hundred thousand men. As a rule the 
annexations were accomplished without difficulty; but, in 
Hanover, the king carried away all the state funds he 
could lay hands on, and the nobility presented a pathetic 
address, asking that the dynasty which had ruled for 
so many centuries should not be driven out. William 
answered this address at great length, and the deputa- 
tion departed in sorrow and sadness: ‘“ henceforward,” it 
declared, “the most loyal and reasonable Ilanoverian has 
no other resource but to endeavor to convert the bitter- 
ness and excitement, partly created by the intention of 
annexation, into a sentiment of hopeless regignation to 
the unavoidable decrees of Providence.” As a matter 
of fact, far from showing “hopeless resignation,” the 
Guelph king and his son proved such a thorn in the side 
of the Prussian government, and went so far in their 
hostility, that an indemnity originally granted them was 
withdrawn. For many years, their revenues went to 
make up the so-called “reptile fund” which was secretly 
used to suppress intrigues against the safety of the state. 
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“We must follow these reptiles into their holes,” Bismarck 
had said, in his virile way. 

It remained to draw up a constitution for the North 
German Confederation; and this, as far as the essential 
points were concerned, Bismarck did with his own hand. 
It was he who invented the name Bundesrath for the 
federal council that was 10 represent the interests of the 
individual states: as opposed to the Reichstag, which was 
the organ for the whole confederation, and the members 
of which were chosen merely on a numerical basis —one 
for each hundred thousand of the population. The states 
retained the utmost freedom, save where the general good 
absolutely demanded a sacrifice. The president of the 
%onfederation was the king of Prussia, who, however, 
had no initiative in introducing laws, and no veto power. 
To the threat of some progressionist members of the 
first general Parliament, that the constitution must be 
made to conform to the less liberal one of Prussia, or that 
otherwise the Prussian Diet might refuse to accept 1, 
Bismarck replied with overwhelming eloquence: “did the 
opposition really believe that the movement which had 
called men to arms from the Belt to the Sicilian Straits, 
from the Rhine to the Pruth and Dniester, was to have 
no result; and that the million German warriors who had 
fought and bled on distant battlefields could be deprived 
of the benefit of this national decision by the vote of a 
local Diet? What! he cried, would these gentlemen 
answer to a wounded soldier of Koniggraiz, asking what 
he had achieved by all his sufferings? Oh, yes, — they 
would say, — again nothing has come of German unity, but 
we have saved the right of the Prussian Diet to render 
doubtful every year the existence of the Prussian army. 
* And herewith,” he thundered in conclusion, shall the 
wounded soldier console himself that he has lost his limbs, 
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herewith the widow that she has buried her husband ?” 
He constantly urged to haste. “Set Germany in the sad- 
dle,” he cried ; “she will soon know how to ride.” Alter 
less than two months of deliberation, the constitution was 
finally adopted; and, already in the autumn of 1867, ihe 
first regular Diet was held. 

It was a grief to Bismarck, a grief to the states them- ‘Treaties of 
selves, that Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg, and their Piussia 
satellites, had been excluded from the Confederation, Bw anak 
during all these years a strong factor to be reckoned with giateg. 
was the possible enmity of Napoleon III. At the time of 
the Peace of Prague, he had laid down his fiat that these 
southern states should be allowed to form their own union. 

So shaken was the emperor’s own position by the fiasco in* 
Mexico, that he was considered ready to take up any 
quarrel that might restore his lost prestige. He hoped to 
exercise great influence over this second confederation, — 
which, indeed, he was never able to bring to pass. He 
had not counted on the strength of the commercial ties 
that bound north and south tovether: with the Prussian 
market closed to Bavarian beer, the wholesale price had 
fallen to nearly one-half. The southern states were glad 
enough to enter the Zollverein, and even to relinquish the 
veto power in that organization, which each member had 
formerly possessed. They were glad enough to enter into 
secret treaties with Prussia, offensive as well as defensive, 
the publishing of which, in 1867, completely checkmated 
Napoleon. 

The French emperor’s efforts to gain compensation were Napoleon's 
like the grasping at a straw of a drowning man. Ho °@vng for 
hinted, he threatened, he implored. Bismarck, when ib ae 
suited his purposes, would encourage him with a ray of 
hope. In the summer of 1866 Napoleon made a specific 
demand of the left bank of the Rhino, including Mainz: 


The 
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his envoy, Benedetti, declared that could public opinion 
in France not be placated by such a concession the exist- 
ence of the dynasty would be in danger. Part of the 
territory demanded belonged to Bavaria, and Bismarck 
used this circumstance to thoroughly embroil the emperor 
with the southern states. The chancellor’s curt refusal 
to cede an inch of German territory, led to the fall of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and to a disavowal of his policy, but 
not toa relinquishment of the hope of compensation. The 
emperor's star was waning fast. After his abandonment of 
the unfortunate Maximilian, the latter had been captured, 
court-martialled, and shot,—to the lasting disgrace of the 
French government. The réle which Napoleon was playing 
‘in European politics was becoming farcical. The rapidity 
with which Prussia had crushed Austria had upset all his 
calculations. The French looked upon Kéniggriitz as a 
defeat, almost, of their own arms, and called loudly for 
revenge; and no amount of stuffing the ballot could pre- 
vent the rise of a strong parliamentary opposition at home. 
For a moment it seemed as though, by purchasing Lux- 


Luxemburg emburg from Holland, Napoleon could throw a sop to his 


question. 


detractors. Luxemburg was practically German, although 
it had refused to enter the North German. Confederation. 
The king of Holland was willing to sell. Bismarck, at 
first at least, seems not to have been averse to the trans- 
action, But Russia and England interfered, and among 
, the German people at large there arose a perfect storm of 
opposition. The member from Hanover, Bennigsen, de- 
nounced the project in the federal Parliament in most scath- 
ing terms. ‘‘ Luxemburg,” he declared, “is German, and 
has given emperors and margraves to the nation. It isa 
border country, the defence and preservation of which is 
a demand of honor. It is a fortress of extreme military 
importance, the loss of which would not a little impair 
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our strength... . If France does not hesitate to insult 
us, the earlier that we say that we are all for war the 
better. Jt would be sullying our honor were we to act 
otherwise. It would be an indelible stain on the national 
escutcheon, were we to submit to arrogance and cupidity 
combined.” And to war it all but came: there were 
moments when the mobilizing of the German forces hung 
on the turn of a hand. Bismarek, when asked later what 
had held him back, acknowledged that for a week the matter 
had occupied his whole attention, “It was not the pos- 
sibility of defeat that concerned me,” he declared, “for 
Moltke had assured me we should conquer. But it was a 
question whether we wish to begin war with France, even 
with the certainty or extreme probability of victory. 
This question we answered in the negative, and deter- 
mined only to make war under absolute compulsion. We 
considered all the*immense losses, all the grief and misery 
in thousands of families. Yes, gentlemen, stare at me if 
you will, do you think that I, 100, have not a heart? Be- 
lieve me, I have one that beats just like your own. War 
will always be war—the misery of the devastated lands, 
the wails of the widows and orphans — it is all so terriblo 
that I for one would only grasp at this expedient under 
supreme necessity.” 

Although the Luxemburg matter was settled peaceably, 
its sting remained behind. “Tho Prussians need not be 
the most suspicious of men,” wrote the correspondent of 
the London Times, “to regard this Luxemburg bargain as 
the shadow of coming events. Jf Napoleon III. deem it 
conducive to the interests of his dynasty to satisfy the in- 
ordinate ambition of the French, the rebuff he sustained 
in the present affair will only render it the more indis- 
pensable for him to engage in some similar venture as 
soon as he can.” Numberless were the hostile acts com- 
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mitted by the French during the next two years. Unre- 
mittingly the press egged its readers on to war. The 
official Moniteur once described the Prussian soldier as 
the “pitiable slave of a despotic government,” and said of 
General Benedek and his defeat at Koniggratz, “This 
proves him to have been even a worse ignoramus than the 
Prussians, his adversaries.” A pamphlet issued in May, 
1868, speaks of war as sure to come, but expresses the 
condescending hope that Prussia’s conquerors would not 
abuse their victory as they did after Jena, for “it is never 
good to drive a courageous people to despair.” Napoleon 
IIT. was repeatedly saluted by his troops with shouts of 
“ Au Rhin!” and “ Vive la guerre!” while the Hanoverian 
Legion, with which King George hoped to recover his 
lost dominions, was invited to France and allowed to 
muster and drill on French soil. 

But all these menaces were without aefocus until, in the 
autumn of 1869, it became known that the Spaniards had 
offered their throne, rendered vacant by revolution, to 
Prince Leopold, of the Sigmaringen branch of the House 
of Hohenzollern —a very distant relative of the king of 
Prussia, it is true; indeed, an actually nearer one to Na- 
poleon himself, and a Roman Catholic to boot—but he 
bore the hated name, and the cry was raised to beware of 
the new Charles V. on his double throne. Behind this 
Spanish candidature there was suspected a wile of Bis- 
marck’s, as to some extent was the case, The minister, 
in view of France’s constant hostility, was glad to have a 
friendly prince in her rear. He egged on the Hohenzol- 
lerns with the whole weight of his influence, knowing 


that the choice would not be agreeable to the French gov- 


ernment, He urged secrecy to the last moment, intending 
to prepare a blow for Napoleon. But, with all this, he 
never once placed himself formally in the wrong, and the 
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final renunciation of the throne of Spain by the Prince of 
Hohenzollern freed him from all responsibility. All the 
aggression, all the clumsy blundering, was done for him 
by the other side; and the French ministry must ever 
stand before the world’s judgment-seat as having entered 
into a bloody struggle on grounds of the most unhallowed 
frivolity. The ultimate cause of the Franco-Prussian 
war was French jealousy of German unity. The imme- 
diate provocation was an insult to the Prussian king, at 
the uews of which, as imparted in Bismarck’s sharp, con- 
cise language, the whole of Germany, north as well as 
south, rose as a single man. 

At atime when the political horizon seemed perfectly 
clear, and the high world of Germany had dispersed to 
the springs and the seashore for the summer, a perfect 
bomb exploded in the nature of a teleSram from Ems, 
where the king was taking the waters. This was pub- 
lished in the North German Allgemeine Zeitung. It ran 
as follows: “After the news of the renunciation of the 
hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern had been officially an- 
nounced by the royal Spanish 1o the imperial French 
government, the French ambassador made the further de- 
mand on his Majesty, the king, in Ems, that he should 
authorize him to telegraph to Paris that his Majesty, the 
king, would bind himself for all future time never again 
to give his consent should the Hohenzollerns revert to 
their candidature. His Majesty, the king, thereupon re- 
fused to receive the French ambassador again, and caused 
his aide-de-camp to say that his Majesty had nothing fur- 
ther to impart to the ambassador,” 

There is little doubt but that, had this telegram been 
worded differently, the Franco-German struggle might 
have been postponed. It might, too, have turned out less 
advantageously for Prussia.: It was all true what the tele- 
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gram stated, yet the impression given was a false one. 
As it stood, it seemed to verify the report that Benedetti 
had come with instructions to brusquer le rot; that he 
had invaded the privacy of the promenade; that the king 
had turned his back —“shown him the door,” as the 
French ministry figuratively put it. 

Asa watter of fact, there had been, not one, but three, 
interviews, and all polite forms had been observed. Ben- 
edetti seems to have acquitted himself of his first instruc- 
tions,—that he should demand of the king to order the 
Hohenzollern prince 10 revoke his acceptance of the 
crown, —with skill and moderation. William had dis- 
claimed the right, as king of Prussia, to issue any such 
order, haying merely given his consent as head of the 
family. He had told Benedetti, however, that he was ex- 
pecting 4 despatch from Sigmaringen, and had made it 
clear enough what he hoped that despatch would contain. 
He would not abandon the standpoint that the Sigmaringen 
branch of the family were acting on their own responsi- 
bility. Yet it was doubtless his doing that the renuncia- 
tion was made, and that it was announced in Paris earlier 
than in Ems. Nor did he hesitate to express his full and 
frank approval of what had occurred. At the next in- 
terview, on the morning of July 18, Benedetti,—instructed 
by wild, impatient telegrams from the French minister, 
Gramont, who felt that his place depended on subservi- 
ency to the party of war,—had brought forward the de- 
mand, that the king should bind himself for all future 
time. William had refused, but, far from turning his 
back, still arranged with the French envoy that, when the 
Sigmaringen letter arrived, he would communicate to him 
its contents. This he had done in the course of a few hours, 
—but through an adjutant, not personally, — declaring 
that, as the prince had resigned, the affair was to be con- 
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sidered closed. Twice, after this, Benedetti had demanded 
an audience in the matter of the future guarantee, but 
had been told that his Majesty must refuse utierly to dis- 
cuss this latter point. In the matter of personal relations 
there was no breach. Benedetti came to the station on 
the following day to pay his respects to the king, who 
was departing for Coblenz, and who received him politely. 
In the meantime there had come, through the Prussian 
minister in Paris, Werther, a demand of Gramont’s 
that shows the whole madness and thirst for war of the 
French government. The ministers desired the king’s 
signature to what amounted to a formal letter of apology 
for ever having sanctioned the candidature of Leopold: 
it was to be clearly stated that no offence had been in- 
tended to the French people. Willian was beside him- 
self with anger. But already matters had gone over into 
other hands, for, in the course of the afternoon, he had 
caused an official of the Foreign Office, Abeken, to tele- 
graph to Bismarck an account of the whole proceed- 
ings with Benedetti, with instructions 10 use the despatch 
as he saw fit. He saw fit, as we have seen, to reédit 
Abeken’s too benevolent and lengthy statement, shorten- 
ing it, rendering it much more terse, and making out of 
it, according to Moltke’s approving dictum, a fanfare, or 
signal for attack, rather than a chamade, or signal for 
parley. 

Bismarck had been infuriated by the whole Benedetti 
episode. From the beginning he had found the king’s atti- 
tude too yielding. This was a question for diplomatic in- 
tercourse, not for private and informal interviews. When 
the Prince of Hohenzollern renounced the throne, Bismarck 
considered it such a blow to Prussia that he spoke of hand- 
ing in his own resignation. He purposely made the Ems 
telegram as decisive as he could, and took the further 
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step of sending a copy of it to consuls and resident en- 
voys at the different German capitals. 

It was this last act, as misrepresented by the French gov- 
ernment, that roused the excitement of the French Cham- 
ber to a wlute heat, and drove it into a formal declaration 
of war. The Prussian king had refused to receive the 
French ambassador, declared Olivier. If such refusal 
were harmless and innocent, why did the Prussian govern- 
ment officially bring it to the knowledge of the European 
cabinets by means of circular notes? “If ever a war was 
necessary,” he declared, “it is this war, to which Prussia 
drives us... . Had they given us any satisfaction in 
the matter we should have been contented, but the king 
of Prussia persistently refuses to enter into a promise. 
Have we in any way allowed ourselves to be carried away 
by passion? Not in the least. We continued to negotiate 
when they called us a ministry of cowardice and shame, 
and in the meantime they announce to Europe that 
they have shown our envoy the door!” The official war 
manifesto, finally—issued on the 19th of July, 1870 — 
set its seal on the weakness of the French cause by de- 
claring that the empeior’s government was obliged to 
perceive in the king’s refusal to make the required prom- 
ise an ariére pensée, dangerous alike to France and to 
the balance of power in Europe. For an arriére pensée, 
then, France went into this struggle, which was io cost 
hundreds of thousands of lives and billions of money! 
It was not the emperor, it was his ministers, Olivier and 
Gramont, who were to blame. It was they who pre- 
tended to have in their hands insulting despatches from 
the Prussian government, which they refused to show 
and which did not exist. The declaration of war was 
the first communication that passed through the ordi- 
nary diplomatic channels. There was no ultimatuni, no 
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formal refusal. And the Empress Eugénie took the side 
of the excited ministers. “Votre tréne tombe dans la 
boue!” she cried to her husband; and, when the die had 
been cast, “C’est ma guerre & moi!” 

As for the German people at this crisis, their enthusiasm 
for the king of Prussia and his cause surpassed anything 
of the kind that has ever been chronicled in the nation’s 
lustory. William’s journey from Ems to Berlin was one 
hearty ovation. Everywhere the stations were decorated 
with garlands of oak,-—-the national tree, the symbol of 
German sturdiness. From the Potsdamer station to the 
palace, the streets were filled with an excited multitude in 
which all differences of rank were forgotten. “The king 
looked majestic as ever,” writes the Times correspondent, 
“but with a melancholy shade overcasting his features. 
He had scarcely arrived when tables were brought out and 
placed unter den Linden, and loyal addresses, promising to 
lay down life and property for the country, signed al 
fresco.” “As our fathers stood by the father of your 
royal Majesty from 1813 1o 1815,”—vran one of them, — 
“ so will we all devote our lives and property to the support 
and security of your throne.” Not only was the mobiliza- 
tion of a million soldiers carried on with feverish haste, 
but thousands of men, exompt for various reasons, pressed 
forward to share in the war. “Servanis are running 
away,” says the Zimes, “anc tradespcople cannot trust 
their messengers to come back when sent out on errands. 
... One trade only flourishes at this moment. A uni- 
versal change of costume has been made over night. The 
uniform has superseded the black garb of the judge, the 
merchant’s overcoat, and the mason’s apron.... In 
Bremen a merchant who dared to open his mouth against 
the king of Prussia has had his house demolished.” And 
again, later: “If determination and resolve, if a longing 
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for the war that is unavoidable, coupled with a melancholy 
thought of the horrors it will bring in its train, may be 
said to constitute excitement, the country must be pro- 
nounced in a fever heat. ... It is a sentiment which 
not only strengthens the will, but actually elevates the 
morals of the people. Never were the taverns emptier 
than now; never was the number of crimes and offences 
smaller than during the last agitated week. ... The 
Greifswald and Marburg universities have had to be shut 
up because of the students volunteering in a body... . 
At least fifty gentlemen [the number rose later to nearly 
a thousand] have offered prizes to soldiers who may cap- 
ture French flags and cannon.... The Germans at 
St. Louis telegraphed to Speaker Simson they would 
send him a million dollars as their contribution to the 
expenses.” 

No the least surprising feature of the preparations for 
war was the complete forgetfulness of all local differences. 
Napoleon tried to pose as the friend of the South German 
states and the liberator of those recently annexed lands, 
which he represented as groaning under the Prussian yoke. 
“ Hanoverians, Hessians, inhabitants of Nassau and Frank- 
fort!” wrote the Paris Journal Offciel, “it is not enough 
that you should be the victims of M. Bismarck’s ambition ; 
the Prussian minister desires that you should become his 
accomplices — you are worthy to fight in a better cause.” 
Hostilities had been declared against Prussia alone, ignor- 
ing the newly formed North German Confederation. “ By 
his mere declaration of war,” writes the observant Times 
correspondent, “‘ Napoleon has done more toward unifying 
Germany than in the ordinary course of things could have 
been accomplished in a generation or two.” In Munich 
some fifteen thousand people went to the palace to thank 
the king for siding with the North; Iburg, a small town 
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in Hanover, offered a hundred thalers to him who should 
seize the first French standard. The Saxon minister of war 
waited on King William to solicit for the Saxon army the 
honor of forming the van of the German forces. 

On July 16, throughout the lengih and breadth of 
the land, the telegraph bore the message: “ The army is to 
be mobilized according to plan;” and so completely had 
all details been arranged months beforehand that Moltke, 
as he said himself, needed but to announce the hour of de- 
parture of the trains to set the whole machinery in motion. 
Time and again, with his famous little tin soldiers, he had 
worked out the initial problems of the campaign. oon, 
the minister of war, declared that the two weeks of mo- 
bilizing were the quietest of his official life: so clear had 
been the instructions that no questions remained to be 
asked or answered. There was no undue haste, no con- 
fusion. When the soldiers left the barracks they were all 
equipped, all ready for action. More thdén a million men 
were called out, about half of whom were actively engaged 
in the field. 

With the French it was all different. The minister of 
war, Le Boouf, had, indeed, declared that the army was 
archipréte, that it was ready to the last button. The 
soldiers were huddled off to the neighborhood of Metz 
and Strassburg, but without the bare necessaries of exist- 
ence. They had had the advantage of proximity, ol 
convenient access by railroad, of so-called “standing 
camps,” from which they were supposed to be all ready 
to march out. The army of ,the line was not so inferior 
in numbers to that of the Germans, though the reserves 
were weaker by several hundred thousand. The men 
were brave and devoted, but the central direction was 
altogether lacking in vigor and in forethought, The 
reports of the generals to the war office are monotonous 
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jn their similarity, in their constant tone of complaint: 
“no money in the corps treasury,” “no sugar, no coffee, 
no rice, no brandy, no salt, very little ham and Zwiebaek ; 
send at once a million rations.” Or, worse still: “we have 
not a single map of the French frontier.” One general 
of artillery writes that five hundred out of eight hundred 


. harness collars are too tight for his horses, while another 


sends word in utter despair: “not found my brigade, not. 
found my division general. What shall I do? Don’t 
know the whereabouts of my regiments |” 

Perhaps the worst fault of the French— the one that 
caused them to commit the gravest errors — was their self- 
sufficiency, their ignorance of what was happening in other 
lands. Their original plan of campaign had been based 
on the hope that the South German states could be sepa- 
rated from the North by thrusting an army in between. 
They had fancied that foreign countries would feel a vast 
sympathy for them. Their information about the _Prus- 
sians —their character as well as their movements — Was 
ridiculously false. The rumor was believed that two 
hundred persons had died in Berlin from dysentery 
caused by fear of invasion. It wag supremely typical 
of the general ignorance, when, as late as September 5, 
1870, the Paris Figaro announced that it now knew the 
name of the Prussian general who had played France such, 
acurvy tricks and disclosed so many secrets: it was a 
General Staff, who had been allowed to move in the very 
best society of Paris. Well for them had their own 
general staff been more efficient, and had it busied itself 
more with gathering inforniation with regard to the enemy. 
But its members were chosen largely on the showing df 
examinations for graduation from the military academy 
of St. Cyr, passed years before; and it is not strange that. 
the organization itsélf was ‘immeasurably behind the gen- 
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eral staff of the Germans, whose one idea was to employ 
the best talent the country could command. 

With rare diplomatic skill Bismarck had almost elimi- 
nated the chance that foreign countries might prove 
inconveniently favorable to France. Well knowing that 
England would bitterly resent any attempt on Belgian 
independence, — which, indeed, it had formally guaranteed, 
—he had, iwo years before, lured Benedetti into commilting 
to writing the most distasteful proposition that could well 
have come to the cais of a Briton: Germany was to aid 
France to acquire or conquer Belgium; France was not 
to hinder German unity, and to favor a Prussian increase 
of territory at the expense of North Germany. This draft 
Bismarck now published, sending the facsimile to the 
diplomatic corps, and showing the original to whom it 
might concern. “A predatory treaty,” writes the London 
Times, “in the good old-fashioned style of the seventeenth 
century; .. . since the days of Napoleon I. the world 
has not seen the like of it.” Benedletti’s feeble defence, 
that the whole plan had originated with the Prussian 
minister, that he had written it down at Bismarck’s dicta- 
tion, and that the idea had been repudiated by the Fronch 
empe1or, was refuted by the publication of a letter in 
which the ambassador spoke of receiving his original in- 
structions from Vichy, the temporary abode of Napoleon. 
Other disclosures followed, showing a greed of German 
territory which Bismarck had always refused to gratify. 
There arose a great wave of patriotism for this Prussia 
which had disdained to aggrandize itself with the help 
of a foreign dictator. 

As to Austria and Italy, it was well known that a few 
French victories would have encouraged them to take part 
in the war; while Russia, bound by ties of gratitude for 
the neutrality observed in the Crimean War, and influ- 
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enced by the blood relationship between the king of 
Prussia and the Czar, declared her intention of remaining 
aloof so long as Austria did the same. 

The general plan of the Germans, as officially formu- 
lated, was simply “to seek the main force of the enemy 
and attack it when found.” Rapid successes were abso- 
lutely nécessary in order to keep Austria and Italy at 
bay, and to prevent France from calling out her levée en 
masse. That is why, from the beginning, such desperate 
chances were taken. The daring charges up steep heights 
in the very teeth of batteries of mitrailleuses were very 
costly of human life. In the case of almost every victory 
the Germans lost more in killed and wounded than their 
adversaries, but in the end it shortened the war. ‘“ Men, 
it must be! Forward with God!” shouted brave Captain 
von Oppen as he rushed his men up the fatal Rad Mount 
of Spicheren, and his was the spirit of the wll Gerinan 
people. 

Moltke had divided his forces into three great armies: 
the first and smallest, under Steinmetz, marched south- 
ward from Treves, on the Mosel, and joined on the river 
Saar with the second and largest, under Prince Frederick 
Charles, — which had left Mainz, and passed down by way 
of Kaiserslautern, Landstuhl, and [Tomburg. The third 
army, consisting of South German troops, commanded by 
the crown prince of Prussia, moved in a southwesterly 
direction from Spires and Landau, arriving at the French 
boundary near Weissenburg, on the river Lauter. In a 
larger sense the German force formed one great army, of 
which Prince Frederick Charles commanded the centre, 
Steinmetz the right, and the crown prince the left wing. 

The first skirmishing fell to the lot of the advance guard 
of Prince Frederick Charles’s army. For days, a small 
force of fusiliers and Uhlans, under Lieutenant Colonel 
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Pestel, were able, at Saarbriicken, to hold in check some 
ten times their own number of the enemy. The French 
thought themselves opposed by a considerable force — 
French newspapers estimated it at two hundred thousand — 
an illusion which the Prussians kept up by riding one 
day in full uniform, another in white drill jackets, now 
with one kind of a cap, now with another. On August 2 
Napoleon ordered Frossard to reconnoitre in force, aud 
himself appeared on the field with his son and heir, who, 
to shouts of vive le prince imperial, turned the crank that 
discharged the first mitrailleuse. or the first and almost 
the last time, victory smiled affably on the French arms. 
The great invasion of Germany had begun auspiciously, 
and, after three hours of fighting, the Prussians withdrew. 
Napoleon telegraphed home that “ Louis” had sustained 
so well his baptism of fire as to move the soldiers to tears. 
The eryagement, in which the total losses on each side had 
been about eighty-five men, was magnified into a great vic- 
tory. The mitrailleuses and the chassepots were lauded 
to the skies, and newspapers declared that, with this 
second of August, anew cra had begun. In the streets 
of Paris strangers fell upon each other’s necks, weeping 
for joy. Singers from the opera were stopped in their 
carriages, and mace to sing “The Marseillaise” in the 
open air, while fifty thousand voices joined in the chorus. 
Thick and fast came rumors of fresh triumphs. Jt was 
said, and believed, that the crown prince had been cap- 
tured, with his whole army. 

The first serious encounter occurred at Weissenburg, 
two days later, when the crown prince’s army defeated a 
division of MacMahon’s forces, under Douay. The two 
weeks that followed were crowded with more desperate 
engagements than had evor taken place within a period of 
the same length in the history of either nation. Weissen- 
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burg resulted in the capture of a thousand prisoners, and 
in a loss in dead and wounded, on the German side, of 
fifteen hundred, on the French, of twelve hundred. The 
feature of the day was the storming of the Geisberg, a 
steep little hill, crowned by a stone chateau, the garrison 
of which were finally taken prisoners. 

Twelve miles to the southwest of Weissenburg, on the 
steep heights near Worth, MacMahon drew up his army in 
line of battle, strongly fortifying his position by trenches 
and redoubts. Here, on the 6th of August,—while Fred- 
erick Charles was occupied with Frossard at Spicheren, — 
was fought a battle, in which the German losses were 
greater than at Kéniggratz, but in which MacMahon was 
completely routed, losing nine thousand prisoners, thirty- 
three cannon, and even his own personal belongings. 
Under the necessity of reorganizing his forces, he marched 
off in the direction of Chalons. 

Meanwhile, at Spicheren, behind Saarbrucken, Frossard’s 
corps had stood upon a hill a hundred feet high, and con- 
sidered absolutely impregnable. Moreover, the French 
forces greatly exceeded in number the portions of the Ger- 
man first and second armies that could be employed against 
them. Yet Frossard was put to flight, and two thousand 
prisoners taken; while the important result was achieved, 
that the main French army, to which Frossard’s division 
had belonged, now beat a retreat in the direction of the 
protecting walls of Metz. Not even yet were the boastful 
tones of the Parisian press reduced to silence, though a 
horrible faint-heartedness had seized upon the people at 
large. “General Frossard is retreating . . .” wrote the 
Journal Offictel ; “it almost seems as if the enemy wished 
to offer us battle on our own ground. That would have 
for us great strategic advantages.” Wéorth was dubbed a 
“misfortune full of triumph,” and the praises sung of the 
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splendid retreat. When Edmond About, the writer of 
romances, spoke of what he had actually seen in the way 
of panic and disorder, he was cried down as a Prussian 
and a traitor. More in accordance with truth was the 
wail of a wounded olficer as he saw the Germans clam- 
bering up the impregnable hill of Spicheren, “ La France 
est perdue !” 

One important consequence of these defeats was that 
Napoleon gave up the chief command to Bazaine, — whose 
problem now was how to unite most readily with the 
new army that MacMahon was organizing at Chiélons, On 
Bazaine’s track, endeavoring to drive him back into Metz, 
were the armies of Steinmetz and Frederick Charles; 
while the crown prince’s army was making for Chialons, 
taking a number of small forts on the way. A division 
of Baden troops, in the meantime, — which was reénforeed 
from Germany until it numbered fifty thousand men, and 
over which General Werder was given the command,—had 
begun the siege of the all-important Strassburg, which 
was heroically defended by the French general, Uhrich, 

Among the villages that lie among the hilly around 
Metz are Colombey, Borny, Nouilly on the east; Vionville, 
Rezonville, and Mars-la-Tour on the southwest; and, on the 
west, Gravelotte and Si, Privat—the latter controlling 
the northernmost road from Metz to thé fortress of Verdun. 
At each of these groups of towns, with a view to prevent- 
ing Bazaine’s escape, there were furious and bloody battles 
on the respective days of August 14, 16, and 18 The 
Germans were victorious except at Vionville, —which was 
indecisive, and which cost cach side sixteen thousand 
men, At Gravelotte, where the king of Prussia conducted 
operations in person, the Germans of the first army were 
needlessly ordered by Steinmetz into such a murderous 
hail that the latter, for this and other mistakes, was later 
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dismissed from the command. The main part of his army 
was joined to that of Frederick Charles. During those 
two terrible weeks the Germans had lost some sixty thou- 
sand men, and their line of communication with Berlin 
was one continuous line of lazareties. 

Bazaine might have effected his retreat after Mars-la- 
Tour had he not been tempted into trying once more the 
ordeal of battle. But after Gravelotte the last avenue of 
escape was cut off, and, with his huge army of one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand men, he was forced to retire 
to Metz. This great fortress, strong by position and well 
built, was now hastily placed in order, a part of the neigh- 
borhood inundated, the moats filled with water, supplies 
and ammunition brought together —in short, every prepa- 
ration made for withstanding a siege. To the regular 643 
fortress cannon there were added as many more from the 
field army, not to speak of 72 of the deadly mitrailleuses. 
The main disadvantage was an overcrowded condition of 
the city that necessitated an enormous consumption of food: 
from having an ordinary population of but 47,000, Metz 
was now suddenly called upon to shelter and nourish some 
260,000, among whom were 16,000 wounded soldiers. 
There was no chance of removing the feeble or the sick, 
for, within four days after Gravelotte, Metz was com- 
pletely surrounded ‘at a distance of seven thousand yards 
by the army of Frederick Charles. All supplies were cut 
off, and the terrible process of reducing by starvation 
begun in all form. ‘ 

The Emperor Napoleon had left Bazaine’s army and 
taken refuge with MacMahon. He would have returned to 
Paris had not the Empress Eugénie telegraphed that his 
life would not be safe from his own subjects in his own 
capital. The Parisians were determined that MacMahon 
should march to the relief of Bazaine, underestimating 
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the danger from the crown prince’s army, as well as from 
the seventy thousand men—the new fourth, or Maas 
army — that Frederick Charles had becn able to spare 
from the siege of Metz. It was a wild hope, that of 
evading these vigilant forces and descending from the 
‘north on Metz; and Napoleon III. and his general both 
realized their danger. The French forces, already vastly 
inferior in discipline and morale, were actually outnum- 
bered by two to one. On the last three days of August 
there were skirmishes, the resulis of which boded ill for 
the final engagement. 

On September 1, 1870, was fought one of the decisive 
battles of the world—a battle that resulted in the sur- 
render of the largest army ever known 1o have been taken 
in the field, a battle that dethroned a dynasty and changed. 
the form of government in France. Aware at last of the 
impossibility of breaking through to Bazaine in Metz, and 
hoping for nothing more now than to save his own army, 
MacMahon took up a defensive position near Sedan. Here 
some protection at least was offered by the winding Maas 
on the west and south, and by the Givonne on the east. 
None the less it proved a death trap: the French called 
it la souriciére. Fighting from early dawn to evening 
the Germans gradually surrounded them; drove them 
down from their positions at Bazeilles and la Moncelle, 
from Daigny, Haybes, and Givonne, from J*loing, Dly, 
and St. Menges, and [rom the sheltcring Bois de la 
Garonne; crowded them into such a narrow space that 
manwuvring became impossible, then, finally, alter a sig- 
nificant pause to see if they were not ready to save further 
horrors by surrender, trained their heavy cannon on the 
worthless old fortress and on the chaotic mass of men, 
horses, cannon, and vehicles that overflowed the streets. 

From the hill of Frénois, the king of Prussia, the crown 
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prince, Bismarck, and Moltke looked down on the most im- 
pressive spectacle that man could have well devised. Just 
below them, at Floing, took place a terrific conflict, at 
closest quarters, between German sharpshooters and a 
body of chasseurs d’afrique, who had remained hidden in a 
little valley : the whole troop was half annihilated by th® 
relentless fire of the Jégers. The horses plunged madly 
down steep descents, or turned, riderless, and dashed into 
the infantry behind them. In Bazeilles, and in Sedan 
itself, fire broke out, and blood-red columns of flame rose 
in the air. 

During the whole day none of the Germans had dreamt 
that Napoleon himself was in the fortress. He was known, 
indeed, to have joined MacMahon’s army, but was believed 
to have slipped away —as his namesake had done in that 
other disastrous retreat on the icy plains of Russia. First 
came rumors to the contrary; then, — when the situation in 
Sedan had become too terrible for human beings to endure, 
and the cry for mercy had gone forth, —an officer of the 
general staff, Bronsart von Schellendorf, stepped up to the 
king and said, “ Your Royal Majesty, Sedan capitulates 
with the whole army and with the emperor, who is in 
their midst.” “For a moment,” writes a distinguished 
bystander, “the breath of every hearer stopped in his 
breast ; but then broke forth a storm of rejoicing that for 
a few minutes carried with it even the gravest men.” A 
white flag rose over the fortress, and another waved in the 
hand of the emperor’s adjutant, Count Reille, who came 
riding up with a letter for the king. “My brother:” it 
ran, “having failed in the attempt to die in the midst 
of my troops, nothing is left me but to render my sword 
into the hands of your Majesty.” For the last time the 
wretched man addressed a crowned head as his equal, 
It was ended, the struggle of a tottering despot for the 
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allegiance of his people. Napoleon III. had had to con- 
tend, not only with the misfortunes of war, but with a 
bodily sickness so great that he is said to have painted 
his face to hide its pallor. “My eyes chanced to wander 
a little to the left,” writes Count Frankenberg on the 
day after the batile, “and I crossed glances with a faded, 
bowed man who was sitting on a wooden stool in front of 
a peasant’s house. It went through me like an electric 
shock —this was Napoleon! Je feebly answered my 
military greeting by lifting his fatigue cap.” 

The fallen emperor at the moment was waiting to be taken 
to an interview with the Prussian king. Bismarck had 
already talked to Napoleon and had tried to settle the terms 
of a peace; but the emperor had shifted responsibility by 
declaring that, as a prisoner, he had no power to treat. 
He hoped that the king would give him better terms for the 
army than Bismarck was willing to grant; but the chan- 
cellor delayed the meeting until the capitulation had been 
signed by the commanding generals. When it did take 
place, it was short but most affecting. “We were both 
deeply moved,” wrote the king to his wife. “I cannot 
describe what I felt at this interview, having seen Na- 
poleon only three years ago at the height of his power.” 
The prisoner was, indeed, bowed and,broken. “Your 
army is sublime,” he said to William, and, —speaking of 
the superiority of the artillery,—“ that touches ine person~ 
ally.” Napoleon was treated with great consideration. 
Being offered several alternatives, he chose us a place of 


banishment the castle of Wilhelmshého in Cassel, which~ 


had been the residence of Jerome Bonaparte when king of 
Westphalia. He was allowed to take with him a suite of 
forty persons, with their servants, besides some eighty-five 
horses, and numerous carriages. As the emperor would 
have been an object of curiosity along the route, it was 
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arranged that his train should stop at none of the regular 
stations. 

Meanwhile in Donchery the terms of the capitulation 
had been discussed by the military commanders until far 
into the night. General Wimpffen, who had taken over 
the command from the wounded MacMahon, had tried 
in vain to procure better terms than the unconditional sur- 
render of fortress, men, and supplies, which Moltke and 
Bismarck demanded. Tither this, he was told, or, at nine 
o’clock on the following day, the guns must recommence 
their deadly work, —and Moltke had diawn a ghastly, but 
true, picture of the helplessness of the French. After a 
council of war, held at six o’clock in the morning, and face 
to face with the fact that provisions and ammunition were 
at an end, Wimpffen sought out the king at Frénois, 
and in dignified terms acknowledged the necessity of 
complying with the German demands. He thanked for the 
one concession, that the officers might go free on paroles—a 
concession of which but few availed themselves. The rest 
were sent off to various towns of Germany, where at least 
they increased their geographical knowledge. Those ban- 
ished to Breslau expressed their pleasure at finding that it 
was not, as they had supposed, a lonely village, but a city 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants. 

For a moment it was believed that Sedan would bring 
about a truce to hostilities, — that an end would be put to 
this ghastly butchery for an arriére pensée; to these shal- 
low graves where hundreds of shattered corpses were laid 
ata time only to be exposed by the next severe rain; to 
these forgotten wounded, who sighed their hearts out in dim 
forests and under hedges; to these improvised hospitals 
with the rough blood-red bench, and the slowly mounting 
heap of severed arms and legs and stiffening bodies in the 
corner; to the halt and maimed and blind, sent out to be a 
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burden to themselves and to the world. At Sedan 28,000, 
during the war thus far, some 170,000, men had been killed 
or wounded; and as yet the horrors of siege and cold and 
disease had scarcely been experienced. 

In Paris the news of the capitulation of Sedan was not 
fully known until thirty-six hours after it had taken place. 
Press and government united in putting down the rumors of 
disaster. The G'aulois feared the destruction of its quar- 
ters should it publish the ghastly truth. On the day 
but one before the battle, Minister Palikao, Olivier’s suc- 
cessor, had aysured both Chambers that the Prussians had 
lost two hundred thousand men. On the 3d of September, 
he promised to have ready within five days an army of five 
hundred thousand men. There were stories, even at this 
critical time, of French successes, —~ that a band of volun- 
teers, with bottles of kerosene, had invaded Germany and 
set aflame the whole Black Forest; that King William and 
Bismarck had both suddenly lost their minds, had been, 
seen dancing a can-can together, and had been expedited 
back to Germany. All the more dismal, all the more 
crushing when it came, was the news of the capture of the 
whole army: of so and so many officers, as a German tele- 
graphed home, so and so many soldiers, and — onn 
EMPEROR. 

Gladly would the French have now made peace had it 
not been for the intention of the Germans, made known 
throughout the press, to demand the cession of territory. 
Napoleon, against whom alone the Prussian king was con- 
sidered to have been making war, had fallen, and the land 
was filled with bitterness against him. Scarcely a voice 


was raised in his behalf when, on September 4, a tumultuous’ 


Assembly, headed by the brilliant lawyer, Leon Gambetta, 
declared him deposed, appointed a committee of national 
defence, and confirmed General Trochiu ag military head of 
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Paris. Jules Favre issued a circular proclaiming the re- 
public, and asked if William meant to furnish the nine- 
teenth century with the spectacle of two nations destroying 
one another, and heaping corpse upon corpse and ruin 
upon ruin! “Yet, if it is a challenge, we accept,” he de- 
clared; “not an inch of our territory, not a stone of our 
fortresses, will we cede.” But the time had come for the 
Germans to requite past wrongs and to secure themselves 
against future attacks. “Against whom are you fight- 
ing?” asked Thiers in Vienna of the Prussian historian, 
Ranke. “Against Louis XIV.,” was the answer. Twenty 
times, declared Bismarck, had France been the aggressor 
in wars against Germany. It was not, now, with these 
“gentlemen of the pavement,” as he called them, but with 
some more stable government that the chancellor intended 
to make peace. No amount of such florid eloquence as 
Victor Hugo poured forth— when, in his manifesto to 
the German people, he declared that Prussia might win 
the victories, but France would have the gloire —could 
delay the fatal march on Paris, or prevent the formulation 
of the new claim to Alsace and Lorraine with their strong 
fortresses of Metz and Strassburg. 

To Ferrigres—the magnificent chiteau of the Roths- 
childs, which the Prussian headquarters had appropriated 
to ils own use — Jeales Favre came to try his powers of per- 
suasion; while Thiers started on a fruitless journey to the 
different courts of Europe in a vain search for armed inter- 
vention. Bismarck would not treat with Fayre concerning 
a final peace, but proposed a truce of three weeks, during 
which elections should be held for a new and stable gov- 
ernment. In the meantime Toul, Bitsch, Mont Valerien, 
and Strassburg were to be handed over to the Germans, 
and the garrison of Strassburg were to be considered 
prisoners of war. At this last proposition Favre burst 
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forth, “You forget, count, that you are talking to a 
Frenchman!” He called Strassburg the key of the 
house — “of our house,” corrected Bismarck —and_ re- 
fused to sanction the sacrifice of this heroic garrison, 
which had withstood a siege of six weeks, coupled with 
a fierce bombardment, but which now was at the end of 
its resources. It surrendered a week later. Toul fell 
on the very day of the interview with Favre. 

All negotiations having failed, the siege of Paris was 
begun —the most elaborate single undertaking of which 
military history bears record. An immense area, that of 
the largest fortified city in the world, was to be surrounded 
by an army from which, at the moment, detachments were 
needed to conduct other important sieges, to guard innu- 
merable prisoners, and to keep open a long line of commu- 
nication. This army numbered, at first, but 150,000 men. 
The garrison of Paris, on the other hand, reached to the 
considerable total of 400,000, of whom less than a fourth, 
however, were regular soldiers of the line. Even these 
latter in the skirmishing that took place on September 19, 
the day of the closing of the iron ring, showed a deplorable 
want of bravery and discipline. The Germans trusted 
much to the effect of famine in an overcrowded Lown with 
a regular population of 2,000,000. They calculated that re- 
sistance could last, at the utmost, not more than ten weeks, 
But, in the few days of grace, Ilerculcan efforts had been 
made to provision the city: from the neighboring towns, 
by ship, by rail, and by wagon, thousands of tons of sup- 
plies were brought in; cattle in great numbers were let 
loose in the Bois de Boulogne; chemists were set to work 
to invent nourishing compounds, and much that had been 
considered only fit for the manure heap was handed over 
to the sausage-maker. Whole stretches of vacant land 
were enclosed with glass, and florists devoted their energies 
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with great success to the growing of lettuce and cabbage. 
On the forts which surrounded the city, work was pushed 
with the utmost zeal. There was no lack of cannon, no 
scarcity of ammunition — indeed, it was reckoned that 
Mont Valerien, on one occasion, discharged some thou- 
sands of shots, at nearly 500 francs a shot, without hitting 
a single German. 

The hope of the besieged was that, now that its holy of 
holies was in danger, the population of France would rise 
as one man. And, indeed, new armies were at once started 
at all four points of the compass; while a provisional govern- 
ment was established at Tours. Communication was kept 
up, at first, by means of telegraph lines running under the 
Seine, which were not immediately discovered; and, lator, 
by the aid of carrier pigeons—to the feathers of which 
were attached messages reduced to the smallest possible 
compass by the aid of the camera and microscope. A sheet 
as large as the London Times could thus be brought within 
the compass of four square inches. When it became evi- 
dent that, for want of central direction, the efforts at relief 
were not proceeding as fast as needful, the minister of war, 
Gambetta, determined to leave Paris and to proceed himself 
to,Tours. To break through the German lines was an im- 
possibility ; but balloons had already been tried with some 
success for recofnoitring, and for sending despatches. 
To one of these, Gambetta committed himself. Though 
discovered and shot at by German rifles, he reached his 
destination safely, and soon, with the powers of a virtual 
dictator, had the so-called army of the Loire well under 
way. Early in November the levée en masse was decreed ; 
and only bodily infirmity conld excuse a man between the 
ages of twenty and forty from joining the standards, or 
one under sixty from forming a reserve. 

The German investment of Paris was a triumph of mili- 
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tary art. Obliged, with a comparatively small force, to 
guard a line some fifty miles in length, and with few siege 
guns at their disposal, they set to work to remedy all 
defects by enormously strong fortifications. Thousands of 
men were put to digging trenches; to throwing up earth- 
works; to hewing down trees and piling them together, 
so as to form barricades of incredible thickness; to building 
blockhouses and subterranean refuges; to erecting posts of 
observation, from which, with the aid of the telescope, the 
whole field of operations could be surveyed; to damming 
up streams to render whole districts impassable; to cutting 
roads so as to afford a continuous means of communication 
for their own troops; and, finally, to drawing a network of 
telegraph lines in all directions. Much of the work had to 
be doue by night in order to avoid the merciless hail from 
the enemy’s forts. An elaborate system of pickets and 
out-posts, and of special and general reserves, provided 
for speedy massing of troops at points of danger. 
‘Victorious as the Germans had been, their position now 
—with armies forming on all sides of them, and with 
French francs tireurs extremely active—was far from 
enviable. It was found necossary to detach troops in all 
directions to protect the newly drawn lines. Bismarck and 
Roon were in favor of hastening matters by proceeding to 
bombardment. But the bringing up of siege guns was a 
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sentiment, fostered particularly by the ladies of the royal 
family, against inflicting such injury on the most beautiful 
city in the world, had first to be combatted, Roon, espe- 
cially, chafed against this delay in the “ bombardment of 
Babylon.” “The Parisians have too much to eat and too 
little to digest,” he wrote in November — “iron pills, 
namely, of which too few have been employed. Though 
certain female intrigues stand in our way here, I hope that 
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they — the pills — will take effect; it would be too great 
a shame to let all the glory of the war go to the devil in 
this way.” The question was violently discussed, both in 
the field and at home in Germany, and the majority were 
on the side of Bismarck and Roon. Moltke, who, for a 
time at least, was opposed to the bombardment, received 
the following characteristic poem : — 


“ Tieber Moltke, gehst so stumm 
dimmer um den Bret herum; 
Bester Moltke, nimms nicht krumm, 
Mach doch endlich, bumm, bumm, bumm! 
Theurer Moltke, schau Dich um— 
Deutschland will das bumm, bumm, bumm!” . 


But the delays were to continue until Christmas time. 
For the moment, the hope of the besiegers lay in drawing 
more forces from Germany, and especially in the prospec- 
tive fall of Metz, which would set free the two hundr ed 
thousand men under Frederick Charles. 

By the middle of October, the situation of affairs in the 
Lorraine fortress had become desperate. In the one great 
sally which had taken place on the day before Sedan, 
for the purpose of forming a junction with MacMahon’s 
army, and which had cost each side over three thousand 
men, Bazaine hac shown himself a poor commander. 
From that time on he had played such a réle as to 
give ample color to the charges of treason that were 
later brought against him. The besieging army was 
scarcely greater than his own, and must have had points 
at which a successful attack could have been made. But, 
— whether from a constitutional lack of energy, or, as was 
charged, from a desire to keep his army intact in order, 
later, at its head, to play a more important political réle, — 
the commander had remained strangely inactive, attempt- 
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ing only operations on the smallest scale. arly in 
October, he entered into communication with Bismarck; 
who would have allowed the army to go free, had it de- 
clared for the Empress Eugénie, and had she been willing 
to accept the German terms of peace and call an assembly 
to provide a new government. 

Meanwhile, the sufferings within and without the for- 
tress grew more and more severe. One-fifth of the whole 
German army was in the lazarettes from maladies caused 
by the rains, by the pestilential vapors from the uncoy- 
ered bodies, by the unavoidable monotony of the fare and 
the want of good drinking water. The camps had become 
great marshes, the improvised shelters proved small pro- 
tection. Frequently officers and men spent the long nights 
on foot, shivering in the wet. The condition of the 
French, however, was growing desperate: the only meat 
was horseflesh, and the horses themselves were starving. 
They had eaten all the bark from the trees, and the Ger- 
mans could see them in the barren fields tearing at each 
other’s manes and tails. Finally, on the 27th of October, 
after long attempting to gain better terms, Bazaine ran up 
the flag of truce, and handed over the unprecedented num- 
ber of 8 marshals, 6000 officers, 173,000 men, 1500 cannon, 
72 mitrailleuses, and 260,000 rifles. This immense army 
was sent off to Germany, and French wits still had the 
heart to remark that Bazaine and MacMahon had at last 
effected their junction. 

None too soon was the army of Frederick Charles left 
free. The Bavarian General von der Tann had taken Ov- 
léans, but, soon after, at Coulmiers, had fallen in with a 
French force four times as large as his own, and had been 
obliged to retire with a loss of fifteen hundred men, In- 
formation of the victory, couched in such terms as to fill 
the hearts of the people with joy and hope, was brought 
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by carrier pigeon to Paris. The fortune of war was turn- 
ing, proclaimed Gambetta, and the brethren within and 
without the walls would soon join hands and free the soil 
of la, patrie. But Coulmiers proved of no strategical ad- 
vantage, and the army of Frederick Charles, after defeat- 
ing the forces of Cronzat at Beaune-la-~Rolande, and those 
of Chanzy at Loigny and Bazoches, dislodged Aurelles 
from Orléans. 

Into the countless small engagements, with the different 
armies that were attempting to relieve Paris, it is impos- 
sible here to enter. France outdid herself in these months 
in the raising of troops. Upto February, 1871, it was reck- 
oned that she had armed and placed in the field 1,893,000 
men. But, here, the German reserve and Landwehr system 
showed its immense superiority over these hasty musterings 
of untrained youths. Nowhere were the latter successful 
save at Orléans: not at Chateaudun, Htival, Ognon, or 
Dijon in October; not at Amiens on November 27; not at 
Beaugency in the early days of December, although they 
possessed an overwhelming superiority of numbers; not on 
the Hallue, December 28 and 24; not at Le Mans or St. 
Quentin; not at Belfort or Villersexel. More than once, 
the odds had been so enormous against the Germans that 
Moltke, although he countenanced taking the risks, asked 
the king not to blame his generals if they should fail. 

"The battle that took place at Montbéliard, in the middle of 
January, between the French general, Bourbaki, and Prus- 
sian and Baden trogps under Goltz and Werder, was one 
of the most remarkable of the war; and William may be 
pardoned for having compared it to the greatest feats of 
arms of any age. Bourbaki had conceived the notion, 
fairly astonishing at this stage of the conflict, of invading 
Baden and inflicting all the injury he could. With only 
forty-three thousand men, to oppose his one hundred and 
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thirty thousand, the Germans gave him battle on threo 
successive days and forced him to retreat. Manteulfel’s 
corps lay in his way, and Bourbaki was finally obliged to 
seek refuge near Pontarlier, on Swiss territory. At the 
news of his intention to do this, he was deposed from the 
command by telegraph, and wounded himself in an attempt 
to take his life. His successor, Clinchant, lost fifteen thou- 
sand men in a series of skirmishes. ‘Twenty thousand more 
had escaped in small detachments, and the remaining ninety 
thousand were disbanded on Swiss territory. 

By this time the crisis had occurred in Paris, though 
Favre, expecting great things from Bourbaki, had exempted 
this eastern army from the general capitulation. Late in 
October, Thiers, returning from his journey to the differ- 
ent courts, had made renewed efforts to effect a truce; but 
had failed, because the Germans refused to allow the re- 
provisioning of Paris, save in exchange for Mont Valerien, 
and also because disturbances within the city, where the 
radical element all but succeeded in gaining the upper 
hand, showed Thiers himself that the government was too 
unstable to make a lasting treaty. The situation of the 
besieged had grown appalling: horsemeat, even, was grow- 
ing dear; while rats were selling at sixty centimes apiece. 
Almost all the infants had died for want of milk, and the 
whole death rate had trebled ay con?pared with the same 
period of the previous year. The alternations of hope 
and fear were terrible. The frequent sallics, invariably 
unsuccessful, were costing great numbers of lives. In 
Christmas week there came on a bitter, unusual cold; 
while now, at last, the dissensions at the German hend- 
quarters with regard to the bombardinent had been 
settled, and the first shells began to burst over the heads 
of the unhappy people, and to fall in the gardens of the 
Luxemburg and in the Rue St. Jacques. Mont Avron 
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was the first fortress to fall, and proved a valuable acquisi- 
tion for the Germans. Some fifty-six thousand shots were 
fired in all, and fort after fort was gradually silenced; though 
the damage i in the city was comparatively slight. On the 
19th of January took place the last sortie: one hundred 
thousand strong, under Ducrot, Bellemare, and Vinoy, the 
garrison issued forth. But many hours are needed for such 
large numbers to pass through a narrow space. They were 
driven back with a loss of seven thousand, and the doom of 
the city sealed. Its own factions began warring amongst 
themselves. Trochu was deposed from the governorship 
of Paris; the communists freed their comrades from prison; 
while, in the effort to put them down, blood was shed. 
And now a canvas of the city resulted in the dreadful 
certainty that the end had come, and that, by the first 
week of February, all supplies would have been consumed. 
Authorized by his government, Jules Favre issued forth 
on January 28, and was granted an interview with Bis- 
marck at Versailles. He was none too soon. At the very 
same time agents of Napoleon III. were negotiating with 
the chancellor for a restoration of the empire, and with 
every chance of success. Better this than the commune, 
although the republic was preferable in German eyes to 
either. After three days of negotiating with Favre, the 
armistice was agreed*to, which is known as the Convention 


“of Versailles : for twenty-one days hostilities were to cease, 


and the forts were to be garrisoned by Germans. During 
this time, elections were to be held and an assembly to be 
called for the purpose of choosing a responsible head with 
whom the Germans could treat. The latter were to help 
in provisioning the starved city, but were not to enter it. 
The two armies were to keep within their own limits, at a 
distance from each other of about five miles. Although 
Gambetta bitterly opposed the truce and tried to spur the 
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people on to fresh resistance, he was overruled. The Par- 

, iament came together within the allotted time; and, by 
the so-called Compact of Bordeaux, chose Thiers as execu- 
tive head of the French Republic, regardless of the decision 
to which the nation might come with respect 4o its ‘final 
form of government. ; 

On February 21 began the formal negotiations for 
peace. The German demands were Alsace with Belfort, 
a portion of Lorraine with Metz, and a war indemnity of 
six billions of francs. Thiers, after days of discussion, in 
which the Frenchman more than once lost his temper 
and used abusive language, procured the remission of one 
billion francs, and saved Belfort by the counter concession 
that the German troops might make an entry into Paris. 
This agreement was reached on February 26, and the 
final treaty of peace was to be drawn up and signed at a 
conference to be held in Brussels, As a matter of fact it 
was signed in Frankfort on the 10th of May. On the Ist 
of March, thirty thousand Germans marched into Paris, and 
occupied the southwestern portion of the city; but with- 
drew after forty-cight hours, having completed the formal 
humiliation of the enemy. 

Long before this the Germans had celebrated a still 
greater triumph over an enemy that had been bosetting them 
since the days of the Hohenstaulens*— over the wretched 
dissensions that had so long, prevented them from acting aw 
one nation, What Charlemagne, what the Ottos and the 
Fredericks, had found impossible,—the consolidating of 
their empire in such form that its crown could be handed 
down, without disturbance, from father to son, — was now 
to be achieved. The people had been educated to it by 
centuries of bitter experiences; the way had been prepared 
for it by unparalleled successes in the field, and by a broad 
statesmanship, the like of which had rarely been seen. 
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After the very first victories in August and September, 
the question had been broached of admitting the South. 
German states inio the North Geiman Confederation. 
Baden, bound by family ties to the court of Prussia, was 
a prime mover in the affair; but the real inspiration came 
from Bismarck. During the siege of Paris, there had been 
a busy coming and going of envoys at Versailles. There 
had been talk, indeed, of holding a federal Diet on French 


soil. 
Conces- Baden and Hesse made tho least difficulty and were the 
sions to — first to hand in their allegiance, Bavaria wished the federal 


Bavaria. constitution changed in no less than eighty points before 
she would subscribe to it, and Wiirtemberg held her in 
countenance. But Bismarck could afford to wait;— which 
was more than could be said of the Bavarian ministers, see- 
ing that they had against them on the one hand their own 
king, on the other public opinion. Gradually the demands 
were pared down to a degree which made them acceptable, 
though not palatable, to the Parliament of the confedera- 
tion, Indeed, but for Bismarck’s threat of resigning the 
chancellorship at this the moment of his greatest glory, it 
is doubtful if the treaties would have been passed. 

“ Unity at any price” was now the watchword of Prussian 
diplomacy. For that reason Bavaria was allowed to have 
six votes in the new confederation—a number very much 
‘larger in proportion to the population than Prussia’s seven- 
teen. For that reason, although retaining her right to veto 
any modification of the military and naval arrangements, 
Prussia agreed never to make war without the sanction of 
the federal council. Bavaria retained the exclusive control 
of her army in time of peace, of her railroad, postal, and 
telegraph systems, of legislation regarding the remunerative 
industry of beer-brewing; and was also accorded some two 
dozen minor privileges. 
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Just when and where the idea of turning the German 
confederation into a German empire originated is not 
clear. The crown prince, in the diary that was surrepti- 
tiously published afler his death, shows that much of the 
credit should be ascribed to himself ; and certainly he did 
much in persuading his father to allow the time-honored 
title of ‘King of Prussia,” to which he clung so passion- 
ately, to be overshadowed. But the kind of empire the 
crown prince wanted was somewhat different from that 
which was finally brought into being. [is plan would have 
tended to reduce the minor sovereigns, to pcers in an upper 
house, and would have brought them to submission, event- 
ually by force. The chancellor, with betier foresight, was 
determined that the initiative should come from the states 
themselves, and it was he who prevailed on the king of 
Bavaria to personally suggest the change of title. 

Bismarck argued that it was more consistent for a 
king of Bavaria to renounce rights to an emperor than to 
a king; and he actually drew up the dralt of the letter that 
Louis, on December 4, addressed to William. On the 
latter, too, who cared not the least for the imperial title, 
and would gladly have remained merely president of the 
confederation, Bismarck brought to bear all his powers of 
persuasion: “Your Majesty will not always remain a 
neuter — das Praesidium?” he said to hfm on one occasion. 
To the very last the Prussian king made difficulties : 
at all evenis he would be “Emperor of Germany,” not 
“German Emperor,” he declared —limperor of Germany or 
nothing at all. To this, Bismarck objected that it would 
involve a claim to non-Prussian territory; that the king 
of Bavaria had expressly invited him to become “ German 
Emperor”; that the federal council had used this designa- 
tion in altering the old constitution 10 suit the new cir- 
cumstances; and that the minor German sovereigns would 
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be very likely to make difficulties. The discussion grew 
very stormy, and the old king lost his temper, and brought 
his hand down heavily upon the table. 

With the matter still unsettled, the morning of the 18th 
of January dawned — the anniversary of the first corona- 
tion of a Prussian king, the day that had been set aside 
for proclaiming the empire. “How are you going to 
name the new emperor ?” asked Bismarck, just before the 
ceremony, of the Grand Duke of Baden, who was to read 
the solemn announcement. “ Emperor of Germany, accord- 
ing to his Majesty’s command!” was the reply; but the 
chancellor, who relates the scene in his memoirs, prevailed 
upon him to return once more to the attack. At the last 
moment his Majesty gave in, but took the interference so ill 
that he publicly slighted his mentor as he entered the hall, 
and, walking past him, shook hands with the generals 
behind. The forts of Paris were belching forth their last 
defiant shots as the Hohenzollern raised the crown of a 
united fatherland and placed it upon his own head. 

The coolness with the chancellor lasted but 4 moment. 
These two men—the strong, dignified, benevolent king, 
and the statesman endowed with wisdom and foresight -— 
were born to supplement each other’s work. It was a 
combination, an alliance that put an end, in Germany, to 
the anarchy of figes. Had William been an absolute 
autocrat like Frederick the Great, or had he, on the other 
hand, been mevely a figure-head, it is difficult to see how 
German unity could have been accomplished. But fortu- 
nately he possessed the very qualities that made all Ger- 
mans willing to accept his leadership, while Bismarck 
showed the strength of a Hercules in levelling the super- 
vening obstacles, 
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Leopold J.: The rise of the Prussian mon- 
archy,—early margraves; acceplance of the 
Reformation in Brandenburg; the Cleves heri- 
tage (1614); John Sigismund becomes a Cal- 
vinist (1612); the Thirty Years’ War; the 
accession of the Great Elector (1640-1688); 
Prussia and Brandenburg united (1618); the 
Great Elector takes part in Swedish-Polish war 
(1655-1660); the battle of Warsaw (1656); the 
Peace of Oliva (1660); subjugation of the 
Prussian estates (1060~1062); the Great Elector 
and Louis XIV. —the Diet of Ratisbon becomes 
perpetual (1668); wars of the empire with the 
Turks (1663-1699) ; battle of St. Gothard (1664); 
devolution war of Louis XIV, (1667-1668); 
second war of Louis XTV. against Uolland 
(1672-1679); the Great Elector conquers the 
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unions” of Louis XIV. (1680); Louis XIV. 
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King of England (1688); Frederick IIT, elector 
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of Brandenburg (afterward King Frederick I.) 
(1688-1701); war with Louis XIV. (1688-1697); 
devastation of the Palatinate (1688); Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia (1689-1725); Prince 
Eugene conquers the Turks at Slankamen 
(1691); ninth electorate formed for Hanover 
(1692); Augustus the Strong, of Saxony, be- 
comes king of Poland (1697); Peace of Carlo- 
witz with the Turks (1699); the great Northern 
war (1700-1721); Prussia made a kingdom 
under Frederick I. (1701); 1 the Spanish Succes- 
sion War (1701-1714); the battle of Blenheim 
(1704). 

Joseph I.: Charles XII. of Sweden invades 
Saxony (1706); Peace of Alt-Ranstadt (1708) ; 
quarrel of Joseph with Pope Clement XI. (1707) ; 
siege of Lille and battle of Oudenarde (1708); 
batlle of Malplaquet (1709). 

Charles VI.: Peace treaties of Utrecht, Ras- 
tadt, and Baden end the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1713-1714); Prussia acquires Neu- 
enburg (Neufchatel), Mors, and Lingen, and a 
portion of Guelders; George I. of Ianover 
becomes king of England (1714) ; Louis XV. of 
France (1715-1774); Peace treaties of Stock- 
holm and Nystadt end the great northern war 


1 A list of the kings and queens of Prussia : — 
Frederick I. and Sophte Charlotte of Ilanover (1701-1718). 
Frederick William I. and Sophie Dorothea of Ianover (1713- 
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Frederick William II, and Frederika Louisa of Ilesse-Darm- 
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Frederick William IV. and Elizabeth of Bavaria (1840-1861). 
William I, and Augusta of Baden (1861-1888). 

Frederick III. and Victoria of England (1888). 

William IT. and Victoria of Schleswig-Ilolstein (1888- _—). 
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(1741-1762). 

Charles VII. of Bavaria, emperor under the 
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falls to Prussia (1744); second Silesian war 
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Kesselsdorf; Peace of Dresden (1745); Treaty 
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Francis I.: Peace of Aix-la-Chapolle (1748) ; 
the Couvention of Westininstcr @755); first 
Treaty of Versailles (1755); the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763); battles of Lobositz and 
Pirna (1756); battles of Prague, Kolin, Ross 
bach, and Leuthen (1757); battles of Zorndorf, 
Nochkireh, Crefeld (1758); battles of Ktiners- 
dorf, Maxen, and Minden (1759); battles of 
Liegnitz and Torgau (1760); camp of Bunzel- 
witz (1761); Treaty with Peter ITI. of Russia 
(1762); Catherine IT, of Russia (1762-1796) ; 
battle of Burkersdorf (1762); Peace of IIuberts- 
burg (1763); Stanislaus Poniatowski, king of 
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Poland (1764-1795); Frederick the Great in 
time of peace; relations with Voltaire (1694 
1778) aud other literary and learned men; ad- 
ministrative reforms. 

Joseph II.: Prussia recovers from the Seven 
Years’ War; the first partition of Poland (1772); 
Frederick Augustus III., elector of Saxony, 
king after 1806 (1763-1827); dissolution of the 
Jesuit order (1773); Charles Augustus, Grand 
Duke of Weimar and patron of Goethe (1775- 
1828); Bavarian Succession War (1778-1779) ; 
Peace of Teschen (1779); Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason (1781); The Fiirstenbund (1785); 
death of Frederick the Great (1786); condition 
of Germany at the beginning of the French 
Revolution (1789); decline of Prussia under 
Frederick William II. (1786-1797); initial 
effects of the French Revolution. 

Leopold II,: Convention of Reichenbach be- 
tween Austria and Prussia (1790); Ansbach- 
Baireuth falls to Prussia (1791); outbreak of 
the way of Austria and Prussia against France; 
declaration of Pillnitz (1792); battle of Valmy 
(1792); Jemappes (1792). 

Francis II.: Exeoution of Louis XVI. 
(1793); first coalition war against France 
(1793-1797) ; second partition of Poland (1793) ; 
Peace of Basel between Prussia and France 
(1795); the third partition of Poland (1795); 
Paul I., emperor of Russia (1796-1801); Peace 
of Campo Formio (1797); Frederick JI., duke of 
Wiirtemberg—king after 1805 (1707-1816); 
Frederick William ITI,, king of Prussia (1797- 
1840); Congress of, Rastadt (1798); second 
coalition war against France (1798-1802); 
Maximilian IV. Joseph of Bavaria— king after 
1805 (1799-1825); victories of Napoleon—First 
Consul after 1799-—-in Italy (1800); Peace of 
Lunéville (1801); Alexander I,, Czar of Russia 
(1801-1825); Principal Decree of the Imperial 
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Deputation (1803); Napoleon becomes emperor 
(1801); Francis LL. assumes the hereditary title 
of Emperor of Austria (1801); murder of the 
Duke of Enghien (1804); the third coalition 
war against France (1805-1807): surrender of 
Mack at Ulm (1805); battle of Austerlitz 
(1805); Peace of Pressburg (1805); the, Rhine 
Confederation (1806); end of the Holy Roman 
Empire (1806). 

Francis IT, as emperor of Austria: battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt (1806); battles of Eylau 
and Friedland (1807); Peace of Tilsit (1807) ; 
Westphalia under King Jerome (1807-1818); 
reforms of Stein, Scharnhorst, and Gneisenan in 
Prussia (1807-1808); Fichte’s addresses to the 
German nation (1807-1808); Austriav’s war 
against Napoleon (1809); uprising in the Tyrol 
under Andreas Hofer (1809); battles of Aspern 
and Wagram (1800); Peace of Vienna (1809); 
attempted uprising in Prussia under Dirnberg, 
Schill, and Frederick William, Dnke of Bruns- 
wick (1809); Metternich, Austrian minister 
(1809-1818); founding of the University of 
Berlin (1810); Wardenherg, Prussian Chancellor 
(1810-1822); Napoleon’s, Russian campaign 
(1812); Convention of Tauroggen between 
Russia and Prussia (1812). 

War of Liberation: Treaty of Kalisch bebween 
Russia and Prussia (Feb. 28, 1813}; proclama- 
tion of Frederick William DY. to his people 
(March 17); battle of Liitzen or Gross Girschen 
(May 2); battle of Bantzen (May 20 and 21); 
Truce of Poischwitz (June 4th to August 10th); 
Austria’s declaration of war against Napoleon 
(Aug. 12); battle of Gross Beeren (Ang, 23) ; 
battle of Dresden (Aug. 26 and 27); battle on 
the Katzbach (Aug. 26); batlle of Culm (Aug. 
30); battle of Dennewilz (Sept. 6); battle of 
Leipzig (Oct. 16-19); battle at La Rothitre 
(Heb. 1, 1814); battle of Bar-gsur-Aube (Feb. 27); 
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battle of Laon (March 9 and 10); battle of 
Arcis-sur-Aube (Mareh 20); battle of Mont- 
martre (March 30); entry of the allies into 
Paris (March 81); first Peace of Paris (May 
30, 1814); Congress of Vienna (1814-1815); 
Napoleon’s return from Elba (March 1, 1815). 

The German Confederation: ‘The Act of Con- 
federation (June 8, 1815); the battle of Water- 
loo (June 18, 1815); the founding of the 
Burschenschaft (1815); the second Peace of Paris 
(Nov. 20, 1815); William I, king of Wiirtem- 
berg (1816-1864); the Wartburg festival (1817); 
constitution granted in Weimar (1817) ; consti- 
tutions granted in Bavaria and Baden (1818); 
Louis, Grand Duke of Baden (1818-1830); 
murder of Kotzebue by Sand (1819); Carlsbad 
decrees (1819); constitution in Wiirtemberg 
(1819); Vienna Final Act (1820); King Louis 
I, of Bavaria (1825-1848); Nicholas, Czar of 
Russia (1825-1855); Anthony, king of Saxony 
(1827-1836); the Zollverein founded (1828- 
1842); revolutionary movements (1830); Leo- 
pold, Grand Duke of Baden (1830-1852) ; the 
Hambach Festival (1882); the Frankfort riot 
(1883) ; the first railroad in Germany, Nurem- 
berg-Fiirth (1835); Frederick Augustus IL, 
king of Saxony (1836-185) ; Ferdinand, em- 
peror of Austria (1835-1848); Ernest Augustus, 
king of Ilsnover (1837-1851); Frederick Will- 
iam TV., king of Prussia (1840-1861); the patent 
of February 3d (1847), summoning the United 
Diet. 

The Revolution in Germany: Frederick VIL, 
king of Denmark (1848-1863) ; Revolution in 
Paris (Feb. 28 and 24, 1848) ; informal assembly 
in Ieidelberg (March 5, 1848); uprising in 
Vienna and fall of Metternich (March 13, 1848) ; 
barricade fights in Berlin (March 18, 1848); 
abdication of Louis I., of Bavaria (March 20, 
1848) ; Maximilian IL, king of Bavaria (1848- 
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1864); provisional government for Schleswig- 
Holstein (March 23, 1848); Frankfort Ante-Par- 
liament (Mareh 31); defeat of Iecker’s volun- 
teers at Kandern (April 20); Goneral Wrangel 
conquers at Schleswig (April 23) ; flight of Empe- 
ror Ferdinand from Vienna (May 15); opening of 
German national parliament in Frankfort (May 
18); storming of the Zeughaus in Berlin (June 
15); eleclion of Archduke John as temporary 
head of the nation (June 29); opening of parlia- 
ment in Vienna (July 22); Truce of Malmb 
(Aug. 26); uprising in Frankfort (Sept. 17 and 
18); Pfuel ministry in Prussia (Sept. 21); new 
uprising in Vienna (Oct. 6); Vienna surrenders 
(Oct. 31) —Prince Felix Schwarzenberg at the 
head of affairs — Diet transferred to Kremsier 
(Oct. 31); ministry of Count Brandenburg in 
Prussia (Nov. 8); Emperor Ferdinand abdicates 
(Dec. 2); Emperor Francis Joseph (1818 ——) ; 
dissolution of the Prussian national assembly 
(Dec. 5) ; promulgation of a constitution for Prns- 
sia (Dec. 5); dissolution of the Austrian national 
parliament and promulgation of a constitution 
(March 4, 1819); vole in Frankfort to offor the 
imperial crown to the king of Prussia (Mareh 
28, 1849); refusal of the crown by Frederick 
William IV. (April 8, 1819); suppression of up- 
rising iu Dresden (Muy f~0, (810); dissolution 
of remnant of national assomlAy (June 18, 
1819) ; swppression of revolt in Baden and the 
Palatinate (June, 1849); Prussia signs bruce 
with Denmark (July 10, 1810); withdrawal of 
Archduke John from head of alfnirs (Deo. 20, 
1849) ; publication of revised Prussian constitu. 
tion (Jan. 31, 1850); Union parliament in Tyfurt 
(March and April, 1850); peace belbweon Prussian 
and Denmark (July 2, 1850); battle at Tdetedt 
(July 25, 1850); constitutional troubles in 
Hesse and journey of Mantewllel lo Oliniitz 
(1850). 
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The restored German Confederation: The 
Diet resumes its sessions at Frankfort (1831); 
George V., king of Ilanover (1851-1806); 
revocation of the Austrian constitution (1852) ; 
Frederick, prince regent of Baden — grand 
duke after 1856 (1852); second London Pro- 
tocol in Schleswig-Uolstein matter (1852); 
Napoleon IIE, emperor (1852); the Crimean 
War (1853-1856); a House of Lords in Prussia 
(1854); John, king of Saxony (1854-1873); 
Alexander IT. becomes Czar of Russia (1855); 
Prince William becomes regent in Prussia 
(1858); Hohenzollern ministry in Prussia 
(1838); Austrian-Italian war with Tfance 
(1859); battle of Magenta (June 4); battle of 
Solferino (June 24); preliminary Peace of 
Villafranca (July 11); Peace of Ziirich (Nov. 
10); Schmerling ministry in Austria (1860- 
1865); accession of William I. in Prussia 
(Jan. 2, 1861); the Hohenlohe ministry in 
Prussia (1862); Otto von Bismarck becomes 
president of the Prussian ministry (Oct. 8, 
1862); conflich in the Prussian parliament 
(1862-1866); Polish revolt (1863); Diet of 
Princes in Frankfort (August, 1863); death 
of Frederick VII. of Denmark and accession of 
Christian IX. (Nov. 15, 1863); federal execu- 
tion in Holstein (December, 1863); Danish 
War (18645; storming of Diippel by the Prus- 
sians (April 18); truce, and peace conference 
in London (May 12-June 26); passage to the 
Island of Alsen (June 28-29); Peace of Vienna 
(Oct. 80); Louis II., king of Bavaria (1864); 
Charles, king of Wiixtemberg (1864); Conven- 
tion of Gastein between Austria and Prussia 


(Ang. 14, 1865); Prussian-Italian treaty (April . 


8, 1866); the Austrian-Prussian war (June 16— 
July 22, 1866); Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Saxony, 
Nassau, and Frankfort conquered (June 15- 
June 20); battle of Custozza (June 24); battle 
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CURONOLOGICAL TABLE 


of Sadowa, or Kéniggriitz (July 8, 1866); truce 
of Nikolsburg (July 26); Treaty of Prague 
(Aug. 23); secret treaties of the Southern 
States with Prussia (1860); demand of France 
for Rhenish territory (July 26-Aug, 7, 1806); 
the Belgian project (Aug. 16-Aug. 80), 

The North German Confederations The Lux. 
emburg Question (February lo May, 1807); pub- 
lication of tho South German treatics (March, 
1867); acceptance of the Spanish crown by 
Leopold of IIohenzollern (July 8, 1870); French 
declaration (July 6); Benedetti and King Will- 
iam at Ems (July 9-14); Leopold withdraws 
his candidature (July 12); war decided upon at 
Paris (July 11); delivery of the declaration of 
war (July 19); opening of the North German 
Reichstag (July 23); the skirmish at Saarbriicken 
(Aug. 2); battle of Weissenburg (Aug. 4); bat- 
tle of Wérth (Aug. 6); batlle of Spicheren 
(Aug. 6); battles of Colombey, Nouilly (Aug. 14); 
battles of Vionville, Mars-la-Tour (Ang. 1); 
battles of Gravelotte, St. Privat, Resouville 
(Aug. 18); siege of Metz (Aug. 19-Oct. 27); 
siege of Strassburg (Ang. 1d-Sepl. 27); battle 
of Sedan (Sept. 1); capitulation of Sedan 
(Sept. 2); republic in France (Sept. 4); siage of 
Paris (Sept. 10, 1870~Jun, 28, 1871); abolition 
of the temporal power of the Pope by entry of 
Ttalian army into Rome (Sept. &), 1870); eap- 
ture of Toul by the Germans (Sept. 23); Gam- 
betta in Tours (Ock 9); Tarn inkes Orléans 
(Oct. 12); Tann driven from Orléans (Nov. 0); 
defeat of French army of the Loire by Prince 
Frederick Charles at Beanne la Rolande 
(Nov. 28); battles of Orléans (Noy. 28-Dee. 2); 
baitle of Amiens (Nov. 27); oceupation of 
Rouen (Dee. 6); battle of Bapaume (Jan. 3, 
1871); battle of Le Mans (Jan. 12); battle 
of Monthéliard (Jan. 15-17); proclamation, 
of the German Empire in the Hall of Mirrors 
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in Versailles (Jan. 18, 1871); last great sortie 
from Paris (Jan. 19); battle of St. Quentin 
(Jan. 19); capitulation of Paris by the Con- 
vention of Versailles (Janu. 28}; the eastern 
army (formerly Bourbaki’s) crosses the Swiss 
frontier (Feb. 1); preliminaries of peace at Ver- 
sailles (Feb. 26); entry of 30,000 German troops 
into Paris (March 1); evacuation of Paris 
(March 3); Peace of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(May 10, 1871); first German imperial parlia- 
ment (March 21-June 15, 1871); death of 
William I., death of Frederick IIL, and acces- 
sion of William II. (1888). 
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Abeken, sends telegram from Ems, 
421. 

Abensberg, 286. 

Abgut, Edmond, 481. 

Academy of Sciences, 42. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Congress of, 1748 a.p., 
146, 

Albert of Hohenzollern, dissolves the 
Teutonic Order, 11-12. 

Albert II., of Prussia, 13. 

Alexander, Czar of Russia, forms third 
coalition, 251; at Tilsit, 268; at Ev- 
furt, 2744 breach with Napoleon L, 
291, 319; forms the Holy Alliance, 
825. 

Alsace, claimed by Louis XIV,, 55, 

Alsen, Prussian landing on, 892. 

Alt-Ranstiidt, Peace of, 78. 

Altenstein, 276; Prussian minister, 
285. 

Amiens, battle at, 444. 

Ante-parliament, tho, 345. 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz, 276, 282; in St. 
Petersburg, 294, 829; potly porsacu- 
tion of, 834-335, 387, 858, 3808, 

Arnold, miller, case of, 196. 

Aspern, battle of, 288, 

Auerstadt, battle of, 262, 

Auorswald, General von, murder of, 
356. 

Augsburg, League of, 58. 

Augustonburg, Duke of, 886; inler- 
view with Bismarck, 391; as a brand 
of discord, 304-805. 

Augustus the Strong, of Saxony, 50, 
61; king of Poland, 77. 

Augustus III., of Saxony (II. of Po- 
Jand), 121, 154. 

Augustus William, brother of Fred- 
erick the Great, 160. 





Aurellas, French general, 444, 

Austerhtz, battle of, 264 

Austria, deserted at Utrecht, 88; allies 
of, 181; shares in ihe partition of 
Poland, 200; becomes an empire, 
B50; at odds with Frankfort parlia- 
ment, 860; at war with France, 1859 
AD, 878; at odds with Prussia on 
Sehleswig-Holstein quostion, 80; 
threatens federal excention against 
Prugsia, 890; Dieach with Prussia, 
1866 A.D., 897; ab war with Pragsia, 
1866 A.p., 38 ff. 

Austrians, coustitution granted to, 
3t8, 


Rabelsberg, interviow at, 382. 

Baden, Margrave of, 78. 

Baden, Preaty of, 1715 Avn., 86; grants 
constitution, 827; robollion in, [R18 
A.D., 3866; caunpaizn of Prineo Will- 
jain in, 807; for a united Gormuiy, 
418, 

Bar-snr-Aube, battle of, 318, 

Barlonstoin, Traaty of, 207, 

Basal, pore@ol, 1705 Aw. 230, 

Bantaon, battle of, (812 Aup., 804. 

Bavaria, sides with France in Spanish 
Suecossion War, 70; Succession War, 
212 ff; grants constitution, 827; 
concessions made to, in I87L A.w., 
408. 

Bazaino, French marshal, 431; driven 
into Matz, 432-442, 

Bazoches, battle at, 444. 

Beaugeney, battle at, 444. 

Beanne-la-Rolande, battle at, 444. 

Boethoyen, 250; gives concort, 317. 

Belfort, battle at, 444. 

Belgrade, Peace of, 1739 Avn., 1, 


. 
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Belle-Isle, French envoy, 135; retreats 
from Prague, 139. 

Benedek, Austrian commander, 399, 
403, 405. ; 

Benedetti, French envoy, at Ems, 420— 
421. 

Benningsen, member of North Ger- 
man Parliament, 416-417. 

Berg, duchy of, Prussian claim to, 
105. 

Berlichingen, Austrian general, 133, 

Berlin entered by Haddik, 162. 

Bernadotte, 248; dishonesty of, 306; 
friction with, 307; differences with 
Bliicher, 308. 

Bernhardi, Prussian envoy, 401. 

Bestucheff, Russian prime minister, 


147, 167. 

Bevern, Duke of, 159; Prussian gen- 
eral, 164. 

Beyme, councillor of Frederick 


William IlI,, 272, 336. 

Binzer, Augustus, 337. 

Bismaick, Otto yon, in Prussian Land- 
tag, 374; in the Erfurt Parliament, 
375; at the Diet of Frankfort, 375; 
becomes prime minister, 382; at odds 
with the Parliament, 383ff.; hated 
in England, 385; views on Schleswig- 
Holstein question, 387 ; saves Saxony 
from dismemberment, 409; asks in- 
demnity from the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, 412; and the Luxemburg 
question, 417; and the Spanish can- 
didature, 418; sends Ems telegram 
to consuls, 421; exposes plans of 
Napoleon III, 427; at, Sedan, 434; 
treats with Jules Favre, 438; and 
the bombardment of Paris, 441; 
and the founding of the new empire, 
449, 

Bittenfeld, Herrwarth von, Prussian 
general, 392, 

Black Eagle, order of, founded, 37. 

Blenheim, battle of, 74 ff. . 

Blicher, Prussian general, 228, 263; 
made commander, 302; in Silesia, 
305; differences with Bernadotte, 
808; marches on Paris, $13; 319, 
337. 

Blum, Robert, execution of, 857, 

Borodino, battle of, 295. 
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Bordeaux, Compact of, 1871 A.n., 447. 
Bourbaki, French general, 444; dis- 
missed from the command, 445, * 

Bournonville, 53. 

Boyen, 263, 278, 294, 336. 

Brandenburg, Count, Prussian minis- 
ter, 358 

Brandenburg, the early margraves of, 
1, the Reformation in, 3; and the 
Cleves inheritance, 4; and the Thirty 
Years’ War, 8. 

Brandenburg Gate, the Victoria stolen 
from, 265; return of the Victoria, 
815. 

Breslan, Treaty of, 1742 a.v., 188, 

Broglie, Duke of, 138. 

Browne, Austrian general, 154. 

Brunswick, Duke of, issues manifesto, 
235; poor leadership of, 261. 

Bundesrath, the, 414, 

Bunsen, Prussian ambassador, 3851; 
correspondence with Frederick Will. 
iam IV., 364, 376. 

Bunzelwitz, camp of, 177. 

Burkersdorf, battle of, 180; skirmish 
al, 404. 

Burschenschaft, founding of, 329; dis- 
solution of, 337. i 
Bute, Lord, succeeds Pitt, 177; with- 
draws Prussian subsidies, 178. . 


Camphausen, Prussian minister, 357. 

Campo Formio, Peace of, 1797 a.p., 
241. 

Carlos II., 52; death-bed of, 68. 

Carlowitz, Peace of, 1609 A.D., 51. 

Carlsbad, decrees of, 335, 

Carmer, Prussian chancellor, 196, 

Casimir, John, of Poland, 14, 15. 

Catherine II., Czarina of Russian, 180, 
205, 206; ends Bavarian succassion 
war, 215, 

Catinat, General, 71. 

Catte, Lieutenant, execution of, 116, 

Chanzy, French general, 444, 

Charles, Archduke, 286, 402. 

Charles ‘Theodor, Count Palatine, 
213. 

Charles, of Zweibriicken, 218. 

Charles IIL, claimant to Spanish throne 
(as Emperor Charles VI.}, 74; suc- 
ceeds to the empire, 82; continues 
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war after Utrecht, 84-85; Pragmatic | Dorothea, wife of the Groat Elector, 


Sanction of, 106-107 ; relations with 
Frederick William I,, 107; death ol, 

° 194. 

Charles VII., Emperor, 136-187. 

Charles XII, of Sweden, 77; in 
Silesia, 78; loses part of Pome- 
rania, 105. 

Charlottenburg, building of, 41. 

Chiteau-Thierry, 312. 

Chatieaudun, battle at, 444. 

ChatiNou, Congress of, 311, 314, 

Chotusitz, battle of, 137, 

Christian IX., king of Denmark, 388. 

Cialdini, Italian general, 407. 

Clausewitz, 278. 

Clement, secret political agent, 107. 

Clement, French general, 167. 

Clement XI. and Joseph I, 79-80. 

Clement XIL, 36. 

Cleves-Julier divided between Bran- 
denburg and Pfalz~-Neuburg, 4 ff. 

Clinchant, French general, 445. 

Colberg, 177; resistance of, 264. 

Colombey, battle at, 431. 

Connowitz, skirmish at, 309, 

Constitution, the Prussian, 372, 

Contades, French commander, 172. 

Conz Bridge, battle at, 54. 

Coulmiers, battle at, 444. 

Crimean War, the, 377-378. 

Crouzat, French general, 444, 

Crown Prince (Frederick ‘William), 
385, 

Cucchiari, Italian general, 402. 

Custozza, battle of, 402. 

Czernitscheff, Russian general, 
179. 


175, 


Danckelmann, Eberhard von, 88-30, 

Danewerk, the capture of the, d80. 

Daun, Austrian general, 159, 168, 169, 
175. 

Davoust, French general, 263, 

Denmark, war with, 1864 a.n,, 388 {f.; 
peace with, 1864 a.n., 392, 

Dessau, Prince Leopold of, 105; brav- 
ery al Kesselsdorf, 144, 

Dettingen, battle of, 139. 

Devolution war, of Louis XIV,, 52. 

Dijon, battle at, dd. 

Déornberg, 287. 


27. 

Dresdon, Peace of, 1745 a.p., 145; 
Napoleon at, 29); batile of, 307. 

Dronyn de Lhoys, French minister, 
416. 

Diippol, radoubts of, 389. 


Rgpmith1, 266 

Eisenmann, Bavarian revolutionist, 
862, 

Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchoss ef Or 
loans, 56, 60. 

Elizabeth Christine, wife of Wredorick 
the Great, 139 if., 186, 

Elizabeth, Czarina ‘ot Russia, 102, 171; 
hates Frederick the Great, La7; 
doath of, 179, 

Emancipation Ediet, 1807 a.p., 276, 

Inmily, Marquise du Chitelet, 189. 

Empire, the, small principalities of, 
219; the Diet of, 222; the Cham- 
ber Court of, 224; weakness of, 242; 
qnostion of, 449. 

Empire, oly Roman, end of, 256. 

Ems, the Jamous dospateh from, 419; 
what really happened at, in 1870, 
420-121, 

Eughien, Duke of, murdered, 210, 

England, dosorts Austria at Utrecht, 
83; acquisitions by Poace of Utrecht, 
8d; aids Fredoriek tho Great in 
Soven Years’ War, 166, 

Erfurt, Lovtress of, falls, 263; meet- 
ing of emperors at, 274; Union Par. 
Hamont at, 871-372. 

Ernost Augustus of Hanovor, 02, 

Ytival, baidle at, dl. 

Engrono 0 Bavoy, In the ‘Turkish 
wars, 60; in Spanish Suecegsiowy 
War, Tl; ab Blonhoim, 74 ff; in 
Boleitum,, 80 {f.5 intrignes of, 108, 

Kupinio, Impress, 428, du, 

Eylan, battle of, 267, 

Favre, Julos, 438; al Vorgailles, 
446, 

Fohrbellin, battle of, 2h. 

Pordinand, Emperor, 846, 

Fordinant of Bronswiek commands 
Hanoverian forces, 166, 

Fermor, Russian gonoral, 167, 174. 
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Ferritres, negotiations at, 438. 

Festetics, Count of, 405. 

Fichte, John Gottlieb, 276, 282, 300, 
329, 

Finck, Prussian general, 173. 

Firmian, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
99 ff. 

Follen, Augustus, 332. 

Fontainebleau, treaty of, 180. 

France, proves a poor ally to Fred- 
erick the Great, 140; provokes Ger- 
max to war, 1870 a.p., 417; hurried 
into war, 1870 a.p., 422; the repub- 
lic proclaimed, 1870 a.p., 437. 

Francis Joseph, becomes emperor of 
Austria, 362. 

Francis of Lorraine, 180; elected em- 
peror, 143. 

Francis IT., Emperor, 234; becomes 
emperor of Austria, 250; 290, 324. 

Francke, 41, 42. 

Franco-Austrian War, 378, 

Franco-Prussian War, 425 ff.; igno- 
vance aud conceit of tha French, 
426, 

Frankfort, disturbauces in, 1830 A.p., 
839; ante-parliamentin, 352 ; national 
parliament in, 353 ff.; riot im, 1848 
A.D., 355; national parliament of, 
360 ff.; ending of parliament, 368; 
taken by Prussia, 400; Treaty of, 
1871 a.p., 447. 

Frederick Charles, Prince, in the 
Danish War, 392; in the Franco- 
Prussian War, 428; at Metz, 481; 
surrounds Metz, 432, 

Frederick the Great, youth of, 112 ff. ; 
as crown prince, attempt at flight, 
114 ff.; life at Kistrin, 117 ff.; res- 

” toration to favor, 118; marriage of, 
119 ff.; accession of, 123; descends 
on Silesia, 125; entry into Breslan, 
128; attempts on his life, 182; runs 
from Mollwitz, 133; makes treaty 
with the French, 1741 a.p., 185; and 
George II., 189; hates George II., 
149; and the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War, 152 ff.; occupies Sax- 
ony, 1756 a.D., 193; isolation of, 
1756 A.p., 156; absolutism of, 157; 
sympathy of Germans for, 161; 
courage of, after Rossbach, 165; re- 
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treats from Moravia, 167; in despair 
after Kiinevsdori, 172; dwindling 
resources of, 174, 177; personality ol 
182; cynicism ol, 184; coldness to his 
wife, 184; first meeting with Vol- 
taire, 188; as musician and author, 
192; administration and reforms, 
198 ff.; after the Seven Years’ War, 
197; inflation of the coinage, 198; 
industrial policy, 199 ff.; as drill 
master, 202; withdraws from the 
Bavarian Succession War, 214; death 
of, 217. 


Frederick I., elector of Brandenburg, 1. 
Frederick ., elector of Brandenburg, 


2. 


Frederick (ITI.) I., personality of, 29; 


taxation under, 30; acquisition of 
the royal crown, 381 ff.; coronation 
at Konigsberg, 86 ff.; buys terri- 
tory, 40; death of, 42, 

Frederick William, Great Elector, 
early training, 9-10; wars with Swe- 
den and Poland, 13 ff. ; struggle with 
Prussian estates, 17 ff.; restores 
order in Prussia, 21 ff. ; reforms and 
improvements of, 22 ff.; dealings 
with Lonis XIV,, 24 ff.; winter cant- 
paign in Sweden, 26; dealings with 
Louis XIV,, 27; death of, 29; wars 
with Louis XIV., 58; alliance with 
Louis XIV., 56. 


Frederick William (the crown prince), 


al Sedan, 433. 


Frederick William I., as crown prince, 


81; accession, 87; real charactor of, 
89ff.; retrenchments of, 90-91; con- 
tralization of the administration, 92; 
activity of, 98; the ‘Instruction’? 
of, 1723 A.p., 94; financial and ad- 
ministrative reforms, 95 [f.; protects 
the Salzburg Protestants, 99; sys- 
tem of recruiting the army, 101 ff. ; 
his love for tall soldiers, 103-104; 


* his wat with Charles XII., 104-105 ; 


relations with Charles VI., 107; and 
the double-marriage project, 110; 
relations with his son, 111 ff.; deal- 
ings with Austria, 120 ff.; death of, 
122, 


Frederick William II., becomes a Rosi-+ 


erucian, 220; court of, 227; wives 
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Germany achieves unity, 447. 

Gertruydenberg, conferences at, 81. 

Gessler, bravery at Hohenfriedberg, 
142. 

Girondins, the, bring about war, 233. 

Gitchin, skirmish at, 403. 

Glicksburg, Christian of, 386. 

Gueisenau, in Colberg, 264; 276, 278, 
2983, 3812, 384, 387. 

Goethe, 162; meats Napoleon, 274. 

Goliz, Prussian ambassador, 408, 

Gbltingen seven, 341. 

Gramont, French minister, 421. 

Grand alliance, the, 69. 

Grand army, return of, from Russia, 
295, 

Grayelotte, battle of, 481, 432. 

Great Elector, sae Frederick William. 

Grimm, the brothers, 341. 

Grodno, dumb session of, 236. 

Grolmann, 278, 312. 

Gross Beeren, battle of, 306. 

Grossdeutsche party formed at Frank- 
fort, 361, 

Grumbkow, councillor of Frederick 
William I., 108 Jf, 


of, 227; lax rule of, 228; war in 
Holland, 229; foreign policy of, 229; 

@ signs tho Peace of Basel, 239; death 
of, 245. 

Frederick William IIJ., accession of, 
948; incapacity of, 246; inactivity 
of, 248; declares war against France, 
1800 A.v., 268; folly and weak- 
ness of, 250; before Jena, 261; at 
Tilsit, 268; takes up the work of 
yeform, 270; will not take to arms, 
1808 A.D., 283; attitude to York, 
297; consents to desert Napoleon, 
298; promises a constitution, 326; 
influenced by Metternich, 331; popu- 
larity of, 380. : 

Frederick William IV., opening of the 
reign, 841; dissatisfaction with, 342; 
heads the revolution, 351; and the 
Schleswig-Ifolstein question, 3855; 
grants a constitution, 3859; and the 
parliament of Frankfort, 362 ff.; 
views as to the imperial crown, 364; 
refuses imperial crown, 365; death 
of, 370. 

Frederike Ulrica, sister of Frederick 
the Great, 148. 

French Revolution, enthusiasm for, in 
Germany, 231; causes friction in 
Germany, 232. 

Friedland, battle of, 267. 

Frossard, French general, 429; at 
Spicheren, 430. « 

First, Prussian chancellor, 196. 

Fiirstenbund, the, 216. 

Fiisson, Treaty of, 143, 























Haddik, Austrian general, 162, 

Tfallue, battle on the, 444. 

Hambaceh, festival ai, 338. 

Hanovor, made an electorate, 62; en- 
tered by Mortier’s forces, 248; of- 
fered to England by Napoleon, 257; 
conquered by Prussia, 400, 

TWanoverians, tho, sorrow at boing con- 
quered, 413, 

Hardonborg, 275; adminisixation of, 
202 ff, 4 

Tassenpflug, Dessian minister, 373, 4 

Tangwitz, mission of, 265, 272, 

Hecker, Badon rovolutionist, 353. 

Heidelberg, castle laid in ruins, 59, 

Henry, brothor of Frederick the Great, 
160. 

enry IV. of France, and the Cleves 
inheritance, 6. 

Tierrenhausen, Treaty of, 108, 

Herz, Henriette, 263. 

Tiesse, affair of, 1850 a.D., 873; for a 
united Germany, 448. 

Hildburghausen, imperial goneral, 
162, 


Gablenz, Austrian governor in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 395. 

Gagern, einrich von, 354. 

Gambetta, French patriot, 439, 445. 

Gastein, Treaty of, 803, 394 

George William, elector of Brandon- 
burg, 8~9. 

George William of Celle, 62. 

George I, and Frederick William L., 
110; hates Frederick the Great, 181; 
and Frederick the Great, 139; hated 
by Frederick the Great, 149. 

George ITI. of England, 180. 

German Qonfederation, establishment 
of, 822, 
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Hochkirch, battle of, 169, 170. 

Hofer, Andreas, 288, 290. 

Hohenfriedberg, battle of, 142, 

Hohenlohe, Countess, 396. 

Hohenlohe, Prussian general, 263, 

Tloly Alliance, 325. 

Hotham, Sir Charles, insult to, 110- 
111. 

Huberisburg, Peace of, 180. 

Huguenots in Berlin, 28. 

Humbert, crown prince of Italy, 402. 

Humboldt, 336. 


Imperial Deputation, Principal Decree 
of, 246-247. 


Jahn, Father, 282, 329, 384, 853, 355. 
Jellachich, Austrian general, 356. 
Jemappes, battle of, 234, 

Jena, battle of, 262. 

Jews, obliged to take Christian names, 
292. 

Joachim J, elector of Brandenburg, 2. 

Joachim I1., elector of Brandenburg, 
8, 12. 

John, Archduke, 288, 354. 

Joseph J,, Emperor, 77; and Clement 
XI., 79-80; death of, 82. 

Joseph II, Emperor, 205; claims to 
Bavaria, 212; ambitious plans of, 
215, 

Joseph Ferdinand, heir to Spanish in- 
heritance, 67. 

Jourdan, French general, 240, 244, 

Juliers, Prussian claim 10, 106, 


Kalckreuth, Prussian general, 262, 
Kalckstein, Prussian agita‘ or, 20. 
Kalisch, Treaty of, 299. 

Kamptz, Minister of Police, 335, 
Kara Mustapha, 48-49, 

Katzbach, battle on tha, 805, 
Kaunitz, 151. 

Kay, battle of, 171. 

Keith, page of crown prince, 115. 
Keith, Prussian marshal, 170, 187. 
Kesselsdorf, battle of, 144. 
Kinkel, poet and revolutionist, 367. 
Klein-Schnellendorf, truce of, 136. 
Kleist, Prussian general, 307, 312. 
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Kolin, defeat of Frederick at, 159. 

Koniggriitz, battle of (or Sadowa), 
404 ff. ‘ 

Konigsberg, Treaty of, 1656 4.D., 14, 

Konigsmark, Count, 63, 

Kuprili, Achmed, 45, 47. 

Kosciusko, Polish patriot, 237. 

Kossuth, 346, 

Kotzebue, 330; murdered by Karl 
Sand, 382, 

Krismanic, Austrian general, 399. 

Kulm, battle of, 307. 

Kiinersdorf, battle of, 171. 


Labiau, Treaty of, 1656 A.D., 15. 

Lacy, Austrian general, 175. 

La Fere Champenoise, skirmish at, 
314, 

La Hogue, battle off, 61, 

La Marmoya, Italian general, 401-402. 

La Mettrie, scientist, 191. 

La Rothitre, battle of, 311, 

Landshut, 286. ei 

Landsturm, 299; description of, 301. 

Landwehr, 299; description of, 300, - 

Langensalza, skirmish at, 400. 

Laon, batile of, 313. 

Laudon, Austrian general, 167, 168, 
171, 175. 

Laxenburg alliance, 57. 

League of the three kingdoms, 371. 

Leibnitz, 41, 

Leipzig, battle of, 308 ff. 

Le Mans, battle of, 444, 

Leopold J., Emperor, dealings with 
Frederick I., 33; reason for claim- 
ing Spanish inheritance, 66. 

Leopold II., Emperor, 233. 

Leopold of Hohenzollern, ii, 418. 

Lesezinsky, Stanislaus, 78, 121. 

Leuthen, battle of, 165. 

Lichnowsky, Prince, murder of, 356, 

Liegnitz, battle of, 175. 

Ligny, battle of, 319. 

Lille, battle of, 80. 

Lissa, battle of, 407. 

Lobositz, 154. 

Léhnung, apothecary at Schwalbach, 
333, 

Loigny, battle at, 444, 


Kloster-Zeven, Convention of, 160, 166. | Loire, campaign on the, 1870~71 a.p , 


Kockeritz, Prussian general, 261. 


443, 
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Lola Montez, 345. 
Lombard, councillor 
o William III., 272. 

London Protocol, 1850 a.p., 386, 

London, Treaty of, 1852 A.pD., 386; 
Conference of, 186£4.D., 390. 

Louis of Baden, 50; margrave, 75; 
death of, 79. 

Louis, Prince of Saarbriicken, 429. 

Louis L, of Bavaria, 345. 

Louis XIV., checks the Great Elector, 
17; dealings with the Great Elector, 
27; and the Turkish War, 49; and 
the Triple Alliance, 52; reason for 
claiming Spanish mnheritance, 66. 

Louis XV. of France, 155. 

Louis XVIIL, return of, 315. 

Louise of Mecklenburg, Queen of 
Prussia, 245. 

Lucadou, commandant of Colberg, 
264. 

Lunéville, Peace of, ii. 245. 

Liitzen, battle of, 1812 a.p., 303, 

Luxemburg, the question of, 416. 


of Frederick 


Mack, Austrian general, surrenders 
at Ulm, 259-254, 
MacMahon, French marshal, routed at 
* Worth, 439; at Sedan, 433; 442. 
Magdeburg, fall of, 1806 a.p., 263. 
Mahomet LY., 46, 
Mainz, Central Commission ai, 336, 
337. 
Malplaquet, battle of, 81. 
Manteuffel, Prussian minister, 
governor of Schleswig, 397, 400, 
Maria Anna, Wittelsbach princess, 
214. 
Maria Josepha, Saxon queen, 154, 
Marie Louise, wile of Napoleon I., 
289, 
Maria Theresa, straits of, in 1740 A.v., 
127; personality, 129; courage of, 
148; negotiates with Frederick the 


374; 


"Great, 1756 A.p., 183; nearly recoy-" 


ers Silesia, 164; scruples about Po- 
land, 209. 

Marlborough, John, Duke of, in Span- 
ish Succession War, 71; at Blenheim, 
74; made prince of the empire, 76; 
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Marlborough, Lady, 83. 

Marlenheim, battle of, 54. 

Marmout, French general, 253, 

Mars-la-Tour, battle at, 431. 

Maurice de Saxe, 82. 

Max Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, 
58, 70; restored to his people, 84. 

Maxen, surrender at, 173. 

Maximilian, brother o1 Joseph IT, 217. 

Max Joseph, elector of Bavaria, 213. 

Metternich, becomes minister, 289, 
311; policy of, 324; conservatism of, 
327; repressive measures of, 331; fall 
of, 347-348. 

Metz, battles around, 481; 
449-443, 

Meza, de, Danish general, 389. 

Mieroslawski, 367. 

Minden, battle of, 172. 

Mitchell, Bute’s envoy, 178. 

Mohaces, battle of, 45. 

Mollwitz, battle of, 133-134. 

Moltke, Prussian general, 389; divides 
forces in Franco-Prussian Way, 428; 
at Sedan, 484; and the bombard- 
ment of Paris, 442. 

Montb¢liad, battle at, 444, 

Monteeuecuili, 53, 

Montmirail, battle of, 312, 

Moreau, French general, 240. 

Mortier, French general, 248. 

Moscow, burning of, 295, 

Motte Fouqué, General de la, 174. 

Miinchongritz, 4038. 


fall of, 


Nachod, skirmish at, 404, 

Nantes, Edict of, revoked, 28. 

Napoleon * Bonaparte, suecesses in 
Italy, 240; at Rastadt, 242; cause 
murder of Fnghion, 240; and the 
South German states, 250; and Gen- 
eral Mack, 282-264; in Berlin, 264; 
severe demands after Jena, 206; at 
Tilsit, 268; demands on Prussia, 
278; at Byfurt, 274; invades Aus- 
tria, 1809 A.D., 286; breach with 
Rugsia, 290; infimidaies the Ger- 
mans, 291; his Russian campaign, 
291 ff.; reiurns from Elba, 319; 
flees from Waterloo, 321. 


at Alt-Ranstiidt, 78; in Belgian Napoleon TJI., intervention in Aus- 


80 ff.; disgraced, 83. 


tro-Prussian War, 407, 408; wants 
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compensation, 1866 a.p., 410, 415; 
exposure of plans for aggrandize- 
ment, 427; surrenders at Sedan, 
484; sent into exile, 435. 

Neipperg, Austrian general, 133. 

Nettelbeck, in Colberg, 264. 

Neuchitel, 84. 

Ney, Freneh general, 253. 

Niebuhr, 276. 

Nikolsburg, Truce of, 401, 408. 

Nollendorf, battle of, 307. 

North German Confederation, 413, 

Nymwegen, Peace of, 1679 a.p., 25, 
54, 


Ognon, battle at, 444, 

Oliva, Peace of, 1660 A,p., 17. 

Ohvier, French minister, 422. 

Olmiitz, journey of Manteuffel to, 
374. 

Orléans, battle at, 444. 

Oudenarde, battle of, 80. 

Oudinot, French marshal, 306. 


Palatinate, devastation of, 50, 58; re- 
bellion in, 1848 a.n., 3866. 

Palikao, French minister, 437, 

Palm, bookseller, 258. 

Paris, Treaty of, 1808 a.p., 278, 281; 
first Peace of, 315; second Peace of, 
821; beginning of siege of, 439; Ger- 
man intrenchments around, 441; 
the question of bombardment, 441; 
sufferings of the people, 445, 

Partition treaty, 1700 A.p., 35. 

Patow, Prussian minister, 381. 

Persano, Italian admiral, 407. 

Peter III., Czar of Russia, 79. 

pehilip of Anjou, declared king of 
Spain, 68; 83. 

Pfalz-Neuburg, and the Cleves inherit- 
ance, 4 ff. 

Piatists, 41. 

Pillnitz, Declaration of, 232. 

Pitt, William, admiration of Frederick 
the Great, 166; sueceeded by Bute, 
177. 

* Plotho, envoy of Frederick the Great, 
161. 

Podewils, 131. 

Podol, skirmish at, 403. 

Poischwitz, truce of, 303, 


INDEX . 


Poland, wars with Sweden, 13 ff.; first 
partition of, 204, 209; condition of, 
in eighteenth century, 205; seconds 

, and third partitions of, 236, 237, 

Poles, degeneracy of, 206. 

Polish provinces abandoned io Russia, 
317, 

Pomerania, part of, becomes Prussian, 
104-105, 

Pompadour, Madame de, 151. 

Poniatowski, Stanislaus, 206. 

Potsdam, Treaty of, 1804 a.p., 254. 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, of Charles 
VI., 106-107. 

Prague, fall of, 1741 a.p,, 186; capture 
of, 1744 a.p., 140; battle near, 1751 
A.D., 158; Peace of, 409, 

Pressburg, Peace of, 1805 A.p., 256. 

Prokesch, Austrian envoy, 377. 

Prussia, 12; becomes a kingdom, 35; 
army reform, 279; concludes alliance 
with France, 1812 a.p., 293; first 
Parliament in, 3857; constitution * 
granted to, 359, 871; and the Cri. 
mean War, 376-377 ; and the Franco- 
Austiian War, 877; at odds with 
Austria on Schleswig-Holstein quea- 
tion, 892; threatened with federal 
execution, 396; breach with Austria, 
1866 a.v., 396; at war with Austria, 
1866 A.D. 897 ff.; makes treaties 
with the southern states, 414; en- 
thusiasm for French War, 422-423, 

Prussian Parliament, 1848 A.D., radical 
nature of, 358; expelled, 359, 

Puffendorf, 44. 

Pultava, battle of, 79. 


Quatrebras, battle of, 320, 


Rahal, 265, 

Railroad, first building of a, 340. 

Rasmillies, battle of, 77. 

Rastadt, Treaty of, 1715 a.p., 85; Con~ 
gress of, 241 ff,; murder of the en-~ 
yoys at, 244. 

Ratisbon, perpetual Diet of, 1663 «.D., 
45, 286, 

Rechberg, Austrian minister, 302. 

Reichenbach, Congress of, 230; Treaty 

of, 304, 

Reichstag, the, 413, 


INDEX 


Reille, French general, 433. 

Reunion, courts of, 55. 

@ Revolution, of 1848, 344; in Austria, 
34G; in Berlin, 348 ff. 

Rhine confederation, 256. 

Ried, ‘Treaty ot, 308. 

Romer, Austrian general, 1383. 

Roon, Prussian minister of war, 388, 
42, 

Rosicrucians, the, in Prussia, 226. 

Rossbach, battle of, 163. 

Roth, the Kénigsberg agitator, 19-20. 

Rudolph IL., claims the Cleves inherit- 
ance, Uj, 

Ryswick, Peace of, 63 ff. 

‘“ Ryswick Clause,” 86. 


Saarbriicken, engagement at, 428-429. 

Sackville, Lord, *” 

Sadowa. , of (or Kéniggritz), 
AG tr. 

Salzburg, Protestant exiles from, 99. 

Sand, Karl, murders Kotzebue, 332, 

.Sans Souci, guests at, 186. 

Saxony, servility to Napoleon, 266; 
saved at Congress of Vienna, 318; 
rebellion in, 1848 a.D., 3866; con- 

* quered by Prussia, 400. 

Scharnhorst, 263, 275; character of, 
277-278, 293; death of, 304, 

Sehill, Major, 287. 

Schloswig-Holstein, 354; question of, 
385. 

Schleiermacher, 282, 300, 329, 334, 337. 

Schmalz, rector of Berlin University, 
320, 

Schén, 276. 

Schdnbrunn, Treaty of, 1805 a.p., 255, 

Schulenberg, Prussian general, 133. 

Schulenburg, commandant of Berlin, 
284, 

Schurz, Carl, 367. 

Schwarzenberg, Austrian commander, 
305; inactivity of, 311, 319. 

Schwarzenburg, minister of Georgd 
William of Brandenburg, 8. 

Schweidnitz taken, 167. 

Schwerin, Curt von, 82,157; death of, 
159. 

Schwerin, Otto, 142. 

Seckendorf, Austrian envoy to Freder- 
ick William I., 108 ff. 
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Seydlitz, Prussian general, 169, 171. 

Sigismund, John, elector of Branden- 
burg, 5; turns Calvinist, 7-8. 

Silesia, Prussian claims to, 28; in- 
vasion of, by Frederick the Great, 
126. 

Silesians, the, pleasure in being con- 
quered, 128. 

Skaliiz, skitmish at, 404. 

Slankamen, battle of, 50. 

Sobieski, John, 48; death of, 50. 

Sohr, battle of, 143. 

Soliykoff, Russian general, 173. 

Sophie Charlotte, Prussian queen, 
charming character of, 40-41. 

Sophie Dorothea, princess of Ahlden, 
63, 110. 

Sophie Dorothea, queen of Frederick 
William I,, 109 ff. 

Sophie Louise, Prussian queen, 43. 

Soubise, French general, 162. 

Soult, French general, 258, 

Spade and hoe, war of the, 60. 

Spain, uprising in, 1808 a.p,, 282. 

Spandau, fall of, 263, 

Spanish candidature, the, 418, 

Spanish inheritance, partition treaty, 
66, 67, 68. 

Spener, 41. 

Spicheren, battle of, 480. 

Stadion, Austrian minister, 271, 

Stiigeman, 276. 

St. Germain, peace of, 26, 

St. Gothard, battle of, 48, 

St. Quentin, battle at, 444, 

Stein, Baron, character of, 271; re- 
enlled by Frederick William IIL, 
272; vefdrms of, 275 1f.; intercepted 
letter of, 283; dismissal of, 285; i 
St. Petersburg, 204, 208, 34, 337, 

Steinmetz, General, 428: at Mets, 481, 

Stettin, fall of, 1806 a.n., 263, 

Strassburg, taken by Louis XIV,, 56. 

Suvaroy, Russian general, 238, 243, 
244. 

Sweden, wars with Poland, 13 ff. 


Talleyrand, 246; at the Congross of 
Vienna, 317 ff. 

Talma, actor, 274. 

Tann, von der, Bavarian general, 443. 

Tegothofl, Ausirian general, 405. 


* 
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“ Teplitz Punctation,’? 335, 

Teschen, congress at, 1779 A.D., 215. 

Teutonic Order, 11-12, 

Thiers, 445; president of the French 
Republic, 447. 

Thomasius, 42, 

Thun, Count of, 405, 

Tulsit, Treaty of, 268. 

Tékdly, Emmerich, 48. * 

Torgau, battle of, 176. 

Totleben, Russian general, 175. 

Tours, provisional government at, 
438, 

Trantenau, skirmish at, 404. 

Triple Alliance, 52. 

Tugendbund, 281. 

Turenne, 54. 

Turin, battle of, 76. 

Turk-bell, 45. 

Twesten, representative, 384. 

Tyrolese, uprising of, in 1809 a.p., 
287. 


Uhrich, French general, 431. 

Ulm, surrender at, 252-254. 

Union, the Prussian, 370; parliament 
at Erfurt, 371. 

United Diet, summoning of, 344. 

Utrecht, Peace of, 84. 


Valmy, battle of, 234. 

Vasvar, Peace of, 48. 

Versailles, first Treaty of, 1755 A.p., 
150-151; second Treaty of, 1756 A.v., 
155; Convention of, 446; proclama- 
tion of the empire at, 450. 

Vienna, siege of, 1683 4.0., 48-49; 

~ Treaty of, 1809 A.p., 289; Congress 
of, 316 ff.; Final Act, 336. 

Villafranca, Peace of, 379, 

Villars, French marshal, 81. 

Villeroi, Marshal, 72. 

Villersexel, battle at, 444, 

Vionville, battle of, 431. 

Virchow, scientist, 384, 388. 

Voit, Austrian colonel, 174, 

Voltaire, 187; first meeting with Fred- 
erick the Great, 188; at Sans Souci, 
189; escapades of, 190; arrest of, 
191, 

Voss, Countess, 282. 


s 
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Vossem, Peace of, 33. 
Vota, Jesuit priest, 34. 


Wachau, skirmish at, 309, 

Wagram, battle of, 289. 

Warsaw, batile of, 15. 

Wartburg, festival at the, 329-330. 

Wartenberg, Countess, 39, 

Wartenberg, Kolb von, 39, 

Wartenberg, skirmish at, 808. 

Waterloo, battle of, 320-321, 

Wehlau, Treaty of, 16. 

Weimar, Grand Duke of, grants con- 
stitution, 327. 

Weissenburg, battle at, 429, 480. 

Welcker, motion of, 362. 

We ata 

We, “mee, ral, 431. 

Werner, Prussian mftisvo.,21. 

Westminster, Convention of, I7tvxw., 
149-150. 

West Prussia, reforms in, 211. 

Wieland, poet, 275. 

Wilhelmine, daughter of Frederick 
William I., and later Margravine of 
Baireuth, 110; mendacity of, 88-89, 
186; death of, 170.° : 

William, brother of Frederick William 
TIL, 273. 

William I , Emperor, in battle of Bar- 
sur-~Aube, 313; as prince of Prussia, 
flight to England, 351; becomes king 
of Prussia, 879; and the army re- 
form, 379 ff.; calls Bismarck to the 
ministry, 382; popularity of, 411; 
at Sedan, 433; and the new empire, 
449, 

William III, of Orange, 58; forms 
grand alliance, 69. 

Wimpffen, French general, 436, 

Windischgratz, Austrian general, 356- 
357. 

Winterfeldt, general of Frederick the 

* Great, 162, 

Wittelsbach, three lines of, 213. 

Wittgenstein, Count, 283. 

Wolf, Jesuit priest, 34. 

Wilner, minister of Frederick Will- 
jam IL, 227. 

Worms, Treaty of, 1743 a.p., 189, 

Worth, battle at, 430. 
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‘ 


‘Wrangel, General, 855; marches on | Zenta, battle of, 51. 

Berlin, 358; 389. Ziethen, Prussian general, 174, 175, 
agWusterhausen, Treaty of, 108. 176. 

Znaim, armistice of, 289. 

York, Prussian general, 228, 263; | Zollverein, founding of the, 340. 

timid counsels of, 284; 295; treason | Zorndort, battle of, 168. 

of, 296 ff.; disapproves of Blucher, 

306; 337. 
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FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


Four Volumes, Cloth, 8Vv0. $10,00 


“One of the most important historical efforts of the present generation, 
and it is gratifying to know from a careful examination that he is thor- 
oughly equipped for his responsible task, and is certain to present to the 
country and the world a standard history of the most important era of 
modern civilization.” — Zhe Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The first volume begins with the passage of the Cotnpromise Meas 
ures of 1850, and ends with the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 
The second volume deals with the stirring political events which transpired 
from the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, through all the Kansas and 
Nebraska struggles to the organization of the Republican party, and its final 
national triumph by the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860.”— Zhe Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Vol. III. covers 186062; Vol. IV., 1862~64; and the author will com- 
plete the work to March 4, 1885, in three or four volumes more. 


“Tt is the one work now within reach of the young American student 
of to-day in which he may learn the connected story of the great battle that 
resulted in the overthrow of slavery and the rededication of the republic to 
unsullied freedom. In no other publication are these facts so concisely, 
so‘fully, and so well presented, and the student who makes careful study 
of this work will fully understand, not only the actual causes which led to 
the war, but he will know how gradually they were developed from year to 
year under varying political power, until the nation was ripe for the revolu- 
tion... . Taking the wore altogether, we regard it as the most valuable 
political publication of the age, and the intelligent citizen who does not 
become its careful student must do himself great injustice.” — Zhe Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“This is the best all-around history of this period which has yet 
appeared.” — The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Fa. 

“The interest of the reader is sure to grow as he turns the pages, ara 
t is safe to say that the stirring history of the period has not been told in 
a more forcible and vivid way.” — Zhe Dial. 

“Fair and careful, it rests on abundant information and laborious study, 

. and it is hardly exposed to the risk of supercession.” — Zhe Speaker, 
London. : 

“His impartiality, too, is really judicial, and never results from missing 
or underrating the greatness of the issues wherewith he is dealing.” — 7% 
Saturday Review, London. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


“Written with a freshness of style which will appeal even to those who 
are not interested in its subject. Its vivid biographical sketches portray 
the men of whom they treat. It shows no little research and no small 
amount of literary skill, and‘it is, above all, honest and impartial,” — Aar- 
per's Magazine. 

“So temperate in thought, so elevated in style, so just and reasonable 
in exposition, so large in comprehension of causes and effects, and so tol- 
erant and truly catholic in conclusions.” — Ze Trdbune, New York. 


“Tt is a work of great dignity of purpose, and is rich in resources of 
learning and political and moral philosophy.” — The Trzbune, New York. 


“The work is thoroughly admirable in point of style — clear, concise, 
and really fascinating in its narrative. A more thoroughly readable book 
has seldom been written in any department of literature.” — The Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“We commend these volumes to those in search of a war history, as 
much the most readable and interesting, as well as the most genuinely 
instructive, of anything on the subject that has yet appeared."— Ze 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 

“ Among special features of marked interest may be named the follow- 
ing: character sketches of the chief actors in the war drama, incomplete 
in many cases, but all clearly drawn; a vivid deseopHen of the costly and 
at times secmingly hopeless search, by means of the ‘sifting process,’ for 
the right commander; the genesis of the Emancipation Proclamation.” — 
The Yale Review. 


“A value in the volume which renders it in the nature of a contribution 
to the war history which had not been before in the public's possession 
will be found in the thoroughness with which it treats of the relations af 
Great Britain to this country in the building of ships for the rebellion.” — 
The Herald, Boston, Mass, 

“The nearest approach yet made to an adequate account of the 
momentous period which he has undertaken to depict.” ~ The Suwu, New 
York, N.Y. 

“There is the same abundant and almost exhaustive collation of mate- 
rial, the same simplicity and directness of method, the same good judgment 
ia the selection of topics for full treatment or for sketchy notice, the same 
calmness of temper and absence of passionate partisanship. He may fairly 
be said to be a pupil of the Gardiner school, and to have made the great 
English historian a model in subordinating the literary element to the judi- 
cial.” — The Nation. 
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THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


: "AMES BRYCE, author of The Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aberdeen, In 
= test eae Third edition, completely revised throughout, with additional 


chapters. Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt tops, 
Vol. I. The National Government— The State Government. pp, xix + 724, 
Price, $1.75 mez. ‘ . ; 
VM. II. The Party System— Public Opinion—Tlustrations and Reflections — 
Social Institutions. pp. 904. Price, $2.25 mez, 
The two volumes in a box, $4.00 zze#. 
Its not too much to call ‘The American Commonwealth’ one of the most distinguished 
additions to political and social science which this generation has seen, It has done, and will cone 
tinue to do, a great work in informing the world concerning the principles of this government.” —~ 


ladelphia E ing Telegraph. ; . : 
Phledey igen ae can desire a better thing for his country than the widest diffu. 


sion and the most thoroug# reading of Mr. Bryce’s impartial and penetrating work.” —- Literary 


World. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


ABRIDGED EDITION 


Use of Colleges and High Schools. Being an Introduction to the Stud 
For heehee of the Givernment and Institutions % the United States “i 


By James Bryce, author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” “Transcaucasia and 

Ararat,” etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. xiii+ 547. Price, $1.75 zt. 

“ The book in its present form is a real boon to students and teachers, and will doubtless be 
read and pondered by many who have been deterred by the size and cost of the larger work, 
Where the lecture system of instruction prevails, there is no better book than this to put into the 
hands of college students.” — The Matton. ~ 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA UNDER THE 
PROPRIETARY GOVERNMENT, 1670-1719 


By Epwarp McCrapy, a Member of the Bar of Charlectsn, S.C., and Vice-Pres1. 
dent of the Historical Society of South Caroliria” 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
pp. xxi +- 762, Price, $3.50 net. 

.. Unquestionably a valuable contribution to American historical literature. It covers a 
field that no one else has hitherto attempted to adequately treat of. It evidences a vast amount 
of research into musty archives and an instinct that guided the nuthor to a discriminating selection 
of material... The future must surely be indebted to Mr. McCrady in no mean degrve.” — 
St. Lours Globe Democrat. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA UNDER THE 


ROYAL GOVERNMENT, 1719-1776 


By Epwarp McCraby, a Member of the Bar xg Charleston, S.C., and Presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of South Carolina; author of “The Ilistory of 
South Carolina under the Proprietary Government.” 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
pp. xxviii + 847. Price, $3.50 sed, e 
“Seldom has such careful research, so much insight, and such breadth of comprehension 

been applied to the delineation of any part of our colonial history., The 800 pages comprises in 

this volume before us represent an immense amount of first-hand investigation, of faithful com- 
peer of authorities, of studious selection and condensation,” —M. W. H. in the Mew York 
un, 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
A Sketch of Constitutional Development 


By Henry Jones Forp, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


Tt supplements the text-book of the schools, and helps out the general reader as well, by 
the larger treatment of our main points of history. It covers a field not hitherto covered, for it 
not only tells us of great events, but shows their relation to each other, and their single and com- 
bined influence upon the policy of the country, It is a book that ought to go equally into schools ~ 
apd households.” — Los Angeles Herald, 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY } 
An Inquiry into the Material Condition of the People, based upon 

r Original and Contemporaneous Records 

By Purnirp ALEXANDER Bruce, author of “The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” 
and Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. In two vgl- 
umes, Ciown 8vo, Cloth, gilt tops. Vol. I, pp. xix + 634. Vol. II, pp. 
vi + 647. Price, $6.00 ev, 


One of the most valuable contributions to the intimate historical knowledge of America. 
This work will be useful for all time, and not merely to the lay reader who wishes to know accu- 
rately concerning the early conditions of life in Virginia, but to the political economist and the 
social scientist, who aie laboring to advance the substantial interests of the world.” — PAsladel- 
phia Evening Telegraph. 


ESSAYS ON THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUC* 
TION AND RELATED TOPICS 


By WILLIAM ARCHTBALD DuNNING, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia 
University. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. ix + 376. Price, $2.00, 


‘An invaluable contribution to American historical literature, covering a most important 
period of national life, It deals with a time when men’s heads were heated and their judgments 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 
As pleader practising for sevoral years in the 
Southern Districts of India, I was enabled to got 
acquainted with the Nobility, the Zomindars, and 
Poligars of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Arcot, 
Madura, Tinnevelly and of the plaicau of Mysore. 
Tanjore, it must be remembered, when the English 
entered India, was under Mahratta dominancy. I 
have seen this principality under the rule of its late 
deceased Prince Maha Rajah Scevajco, and have also 
heard of its glory under the sway of the great 
Surfojoe, The condition of the members of this 
royal house while wearing the purple of powor, and 
now when divested of it, is remarkably striking 
and impresses the traveller with sadness at 
the memory of departed gicatness. With these 
impressions I have becn induced to write this 
pamphlot as a mannal both for tho guidance ol 
the ruling power as well as for the use and benefit 
of tho survivine members of the house of the 
deceased Maha Rajah Seevajeo, but I regret that 
brevity of time and scantiness of material will 
probably cripple its usefulness. I lay claim to nothing 
original. This work is a simple compilation lur- 
riedly put together within the space of three months. 
- Should the ‘work prove of any utility to the fanily 
on whose behalf it has been compiled, | would food | 


a, 


li - 
welf amply remunerated and it would be an in« 
ativeyfor my undertaking a larger and more com- 

Hee on pilation. Since completing this pamphlet 
L Itrré seen Mr. Nelson’s and Mr, Carmichael’s 
Manuals of the districts of Madura and Vizagapa- 
tam. I regret not having seen these works eaelier 
or I should have adopted their plan and design 


The visit of the young Rajah of Kolapore to 
England caused no small sensation; wherever the 
Prince moved, he was flattered and lionized as 
she descendant of the great Seevajee. What would 
she people of England say to the indubitable fact 
shat while the Maha Rajah Raja Ram of Kolapore 
was but a collateral and adopted descendant of 
she great Seevajee, the Princess of Tanjore is 
1is direct lineal surviving descendant, and has a 
jlaim not only to Tanjore, but also to the 
cingdoms of Sattara and Kolapore, de facto, de jure. 
In the appendix to this work I have extracted Lady 
Verney's-graphic article in Good Words, regarding 
the sensation caused in England by the visit of the 
Maha Rajah of Kolapore, a perusal of it will be both 
pleasing and interesting.* 

For the materials of the present Pamphlet I am 
indebted to the following works: Memoirs of ©, F. 
Swartz, by Hugh Pearson, Dp. D., MR. A, 8, the 
Gazetteer of Southern India, compiled by Paaroan 
anp Co., Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, No, 41, History of the Mahrattas 
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* Vide Appendix K, 


iil 

by Grant Duff, Hamilton’s East India Gazettoor, - 
Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts. Tha‘uast 
Days of Bishop Heber, by Rokinsorl The Lifo 
_%and Correspondence of Bishop Heber, and to the 
several printed papers of John Bruco Norton, wheoh 
Agent® of the Ranee of Tanjore. I have also to 
render my thanks to T. Rajah Ram Missar, of 
Triplicane, Madras, who, though often indisposed 
” during the progress of this work, kept his word and 
afforded me the services 1 required ol him in ils 
completion, To this pamphlet is attached a map of 
India, giving the British and Native Torritorios, 
and particularly distinguishing the Chicf Mahratta 
States, with an explanatory one of the Province of 
Tanjores 


W. HICKEY, 


Mapras: N URSINGAPOORAM, d 
Monday, 25th November 1872.5 
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NOTE. 

ya The reader will be pleased to excuse the un- 
systematic spelling of Native names ; no particular 
system has been adhered to. Should a second edi- 
tion be called for by the public, some recognized 
system of spelling will be adopted. Having, since 
completing the Pamphlet, been informed that the 
recognized form of spelling the names of the princi- 
pal personages on whose behalf this work has been 
ushered into existence, is as follows, I have cor« 
rected them. These names are,— 


Her Highness Kamakshi Bayi Saheba, Dowager 
Queen of Tanjore. 


Her Highness Vijaya Mohana Muktamba Bayi 
Ammani Raje Saheba, Princess of Tanjore. 


His Excellency Rajah Sakaram Rao Saheb Mohite 
Amir Rao, Consort of Her Highness the Princess 
of Tanjore, and a Prince of the Royal family of the 
Principality of Kolhapore. 


T have also to request the puyblic to excuse a few 
idiomatic errors that have crept in, the only apology 
being the hurried way in which the work has been 
carried through the Press. Any suggestion which 
may Hindp, Mahomedan, or European reader may 
be pleased to place at my: disposal will be duly 
attended to should a second edition begcalled for. 


W. H. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HED 


Tngre lies on the Sea Coast line of the Carnatic, 
in, the Madras Presidency, a district, once a mighty 
kingdom, and subsequently a principality, known— 
from the fragments extant of ancient Hindu Legen- 
dary—as the Chola Desum or Chola Mandalam, and 
by later and morc reliable researches, doseribed as 
the dynasty of the Naicks; bul in those modern 
days, it scts forth the strongost claims to bo consi~ 
dered a principality once conquered by the Malhrat- 
tas, under Venkajce, the son of Shahajec,.tho great 
Mahratta Chicftain of Satlara and Kolaporo. This 
kingdom was the Tanjoro Raj, but under the policy 
of annexation during ‘the vice-royally of Lord 
Dalhousie, it dwindled into a district, and is now re- 
cognizud only as the Tunjore Collectorate, In those 
days of superior onlightomment, whon tho rights 
and wrongs of the Native Princes of ludia have go 
ably beon handled by mon of official position, and 
having Indian expericnce as well as porsonal cha- 
ractor, we feel gricved to think that up to this date 
not a singlo pen has advocated the long neglected 
cause of the Principality of Tanjoro. She is like a 
violet existing in seclusion and sorrowing in secrecy. 

Our time will permit us to be bul brief, and we’ 
‘shall therefore, in the history of this district, con- 
fine ourselves to tho following interesting points of ™ 
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information, which, we trust, will bring into pro- 
minence a Royal Estate whose history lies as a 
mystery, hidden -within the dilapidated walls of her 
crumbling palaces.’ And ifthis effort of ours should 
awaken the sympathies of the English and Native 
public in the cause and condition of the pwesent 
Princes of Tanjore, we shall consider ourselvos 
amply remunerated in having done what we aver 
to be an imperative duty. It will be the object of 
this work to set forth, first, a description of Tanjore, 
including its productions, arts, professions, &e. ; 
second, its history, ancient and modern; third, its 
Mahratta conquest and conquerors; fourth, their 
protection and patronage of Christianity ; fifth, the 
rise of British power and its consequences ; sixth, 
and finally, a brief account of the present princess 
of Tanjore, of hopes entertained and hopes blasted. 


THE TANJORE MAHRATTA PRINCIPALITY 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA, THE LAND OF THE ae 





THE EDEN OF THE ae A “as u ivy 
AN 
ee ae 
CHAPTER, I. Ay ig 
. _ 
DESORIPTION OF TANJORE, TTS PRODUGHONS, ve 
ARTS AND PROFESSIONS. 0d 
“ Largo, England, is tho debt : < *, Th Ke ! 


Thou owost to heathendom : 
To India most of all, whore Providence 
Giving thoo thy dominion, there wm trust 
Upholds its basoless slrength,”—Sou tunw, 

The ancient kingdom of Tanjore is siluatcd in 
Southorn India, and has always been reputed for 
the wisdom and good government of its sovereigns, 
the fertility of its soil, the industrious and pacific 
disposition of its inhabitants, the vastness of its 
commerce, and the beauty of its scenory. Informer 
days it composed a portion of the Peninsula which 
is tormod Dravida, desa, which was dividod into three 
anciorit kingdoms known as tho Pandeya, Chola, and 
Chera. The names of Cholen, Pandeyan and 
Cheren in the south aro as familiar as household 
words, and live in the memories of native logond and 
song. The kingdom which we have now to do with 
is the Chola Mandalem, hence the tille of Cora. 
mandol, given to tho Eastern Coast of Southorn 
India. 

From time immemorial, from the classic heights 
pl thed limalayas to the shores which kiss the virgit” 
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Soa of the South, the Princes and Itulers of this 
Province have been held in high esteem by their 
neighbours for‘their probity and justice, their uni- 
form benevolence and beneficonce. In all their 
transactions of whatever kind and character theso 
Rajahs have displayed such a rectitude as dbuld 
have been the result only of right principle, by 
which, it was consequently manifest, they wore in- 
fluenced, And so it happened that when the Bri- 
tish entered Southern India, and wished to settle in 
this country, their staunchest and truest friends 
were the Rajahs of Tanjore. Confident of the trust- 
worthiness of the English, the rulers of this district, 
with implicit reliance in the good faith of the Bri- 
tish, entrusted them with the management of their 
territories without any reservation whatever. The 
Rajahs of this district wera not intimidated into 
taking this step by any fears that they entertained 
of forfeiting their country to the British or losing 
it by conquest; it was merely to cement the friend- - 
ship already existing between them and their allios, 
At that time the State was sufficiently powerful both 
in money and in men to defend itself against foreign 
invaders, and to prove a thorn in the side of the 
British whilst contending with Moslem and Hindu 
powers in India. But instead of taking part with 
these native States, as one would naturally have ox- 
pected they would, and in lieu of making common 
cause with the foes of Britain, they generously 
afforded substantial and permanent aid to her Go- 
“vernment, and enabled them not only to banish their 


or 
“ 


“opponen " but to sctile themselves in this’ county ° 
in peace and quictnoss; and, in their gonorosity, 
making asmall provision for maintaining the dignity 
and position of themselves and successors, thoy 
handed over the remaining portion of tho countiy 
with*its vast revenues to the custody and manage- 
ment of their friends and allies the British, 

Such was their unbounded trust in the fidelity of 
the British, that in all the treatics that were made, 
ratified,and confirmed by the two contracting partics, 
the obligation to keop and observe the articles and 
terms thereof, is mado stronger and more binding on 
the part of the rulers of Tanjore than on tho part of 
the British Government, Itis rathor a remarkable 
fact in these transactions, and cannot but attract at- 
tention, that there is an assumption of a probability 
of a breach of treaty on the part of the Rajahs of 
Tangore, but no insinuation nor hint whatever of any 
such contingency occurring on tho part of tho Bri- 
lish. It is indeed a suggestive fact, and confirms 
the view that the Rajahs of Tanjore hold tho 
opinion that “ their allios scomed incapablo of any 
thing mean and dishonorable.” Notwithstanding 
such confidence, howover, on the part of tho Rajahs 
of Tanjore in the British Government and their 
promises, the Raj of Tanjore is now extinct; the 
Samily of the late Rajah regarded and treated as 
private individuals, and the British Government have 
stepped in as ultimus haeres and taker possession of | 
the vast and valuable territories belonying lo the tale © 
Sovereign of Tunjore. 


6. 

~ To revert to our subject. The country of Tanjore 

is statistically described to be 
: by far the richest and most 
fertile in Southern India. It is situated between 
the 9th and 12th degrees of north latitude, and when 
ceded to the British power, its territories were found 
to be bounded on the north by the river Coleroon, 
which separates it from Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot, on the south by the Sivaganga Zemindary 
(pertaining to Madura) and the country of the 
Thondaman Rajah, and on the east by the sea, 
having a coast line of a hundred and seventy 
miles, 


Description. , 


Most of our English readers have heard or read of 
the delta of the Nile, and of the delta of the Ganges, 
but very few of them know anything of the delta 
of the Cauvery, of which we will giye some descrip- 
tion. The delta portion of the district is flat and. 
alluvial, fly cultivated with rice crops, studded 
with numerous villages and groves of cocoanut 
trees, aud intersected in every direction by a net 
work of irrigating channels from the river Cauvery, 
presenting throughout the features of a flourishing 
country, South-west of the town of Tanjore the 
country is somewhat more elevated, especially 
about Vullum, where the Collector gonerally resides, 
and there is nothing that can be called a hill in the 
whole district. Along the coast a belt of sand 
drifts and low jungle protect the lands from the 
‘soa; but between pomt Calymore and Adrampa- 

ra 


s] 


en 


‘tim, there is a salt swamp of soveral squara mily 

No rock is provalent in Tanjore oxcopt latorits 

which is abundant in the high grounds near "th 

western frontiers, and is again mot with in tho e 

treme south. Ayvound Vullum are many beaut 

specimens of rock crystal. Along the southun 

coast a narrow and thin bed of sandstono contain- 

ing sholls, was lately found running parallel with 
- and about half a mile from the shore, and about 

two yards below tho ground. The stone is compact 

enough to be used for building purposes, Exten- 

sive beds of marine shells, consisting of the largo 

pearl oyster and other existing spocimons, have been 

found in many excavations south of Negapatam, at 
.. the distance of three or four miles inland, and coverod” 

with several feet of alluvial soil, and in tho so’” 

coast also, are found numerous specimons of 

kind, of comparatively recent appearanr’ 

delta contains some parts of rich silt, ° 

mediate margins of the river are gen 

with alight loam, but for tho mos! 

‘naturally ‘poor, and it is irrigation 

tho province such a scone of f 


Tho varicties of soil in, 





Soil, 


and yellow clay 
ngserably 


aw & 
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' . The climate of Tanjore is much the same as that 

; of the maritime Carnatic in 

, + general. It is a remarkable 

fer fact that: in these tropical provinces covered withe 

tf ‘water, asitis during half the year, miasma is wholly 

>* -unknown. The provincial sanatarium.is point Caly- 
mere, which may be said to enjoy a perpetual sea 
breeze and is a pleasant retreat for Europeans from 

the heated land winds. 

The agricultural staple of the province is chiefly 
paddy. You will also findsugar- 
cane plantations, gardens of 

“plantain fruit, tobacco, indigo, the Noonah or Morun- 
oe bellata, the root of which yields a good red dye, 

“sedons of the jessamine flower, cocoanut planta- 

3, palmyra trees, and indigenous cotton. 


Climate. 


_ Staple products. 


inland manufactures cloth is woven in 
. almost every considerable vil-. 

“s " lage,'and women’s silk cloths, © 
ton, wool and floss silk are also. 


Niokdayors take the lead, an 
remarkably — skilful . 

wlic works. There-is no 

“he mango, the jack 

, 2 oil is extracted, 

‘bout i it. The 
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Coast, ponies from Moulmein, betel nut and spices: 


from the Straits of Malacca. The native craftsmen 
of Tanjore have also been celebrated -for their skill 
and. ingenuity in “carving work, statuary, brass work, 


pottery, and jewellery. Cuttack, Trichinopoly arid 


Tanjore have always been noted for worknien of 


_ this description. 


Tis principal towns are Tanjor @, Combaconum, 
Mayaveram, Negapatam,Tran- 
quebar, and Munnargudy. 

In every country and clime nature, physiol nature, - 


Towns. 


‘has borne away the laurels of man’s devotion and 


adoration. This has been stamped upon the history 
of every nation, The Christian with his adyan- . 


~ tages of light and revelation looks upen it as super- 


stition, but what-is it in reality. All statue seulp- 


tured idolatry, all deification of nature, has a sublimity 


about it. It is the mind, the intelleet, the soul of 


_man searching after the Great Architect of the — 


- Universe and embodying him, mistaking the ereature - 


for the creator. eieg 
To our subjoct then. The most prominent feature 


‘of Tanjore is:its river, the,Cauvery, an oxpression 


which but feebly portrays its relation to the country 
- through which it flows. This province may be said 


to be not so much as watered, but indeed. as created: 


by its river, Its soil is not only. fertilized but de- 
" posited by the river, its manure being the alluvium 
_ brought by the periodical freshes, Its waters are 
/sweet and delicious, and even when most turbid. - 
“might be easily filtered. It is indeed the contre-and 
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.gole oxistence of its province. No wonder then that 
the river is deified and goes by the name of Cauvery 
Ammah, a feminine term of endearment, The 
origin of this river, as related in a work or puranum, 
specially composed on her behalf, is as follows. The 
Cauvery purana first gives the history of the iver. 
lis divine origin, its connection with Mishic 
Agastia, (the scttler of the Vindiah mountain range, 
the great son of both Mitra and Varuna) and its 
course through the eastern country into the sea, in 
obedience to the council of Agastia, all conspire to 
give it a character of surpassing sanetity Tho 
seizure of the Amirta, the produec of the ocean ehurn- 
ed by the Asuras, spread consternation and despair 
among the hosts of the gods. They invoked the 
great Vishnoo, the Lord of all. He had eompassion 
on them. From him Mohini emanated, Lukshmie 
at the same time sending forth Lopamudra (1 form | 
of Parvati) charmed the Asuras by her transeendent 
beauty and restored the drink of immortality to the 
gods, After having delivered the gods, she retired 
to Brahmagivi—where the sources of the Cauvery 
now are, and was chapged into a rocky cave. 
Lopamudra was given to Brahina, who brought her 
up as his daughter. Thus ends the first act, the 
scene (truePurana fashion) being laid in the heavens. 
The second act passes to the earth. Cauveri Muni 
retires to Brahamagiri, thore to give himsclf wholly 
to meditation on Brahma. He asks Brahma for 
children. Brahina—how could he refuse the prayer 
of his devout Rishi—gives him Lopamudra for a 
e 
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daughter, She in order to procure beatilude for her. 
new father, resolves on becoming a river, pouring 
out blessings on the carth, and alk the merils arising 
from this course of devoted goodness, are to be 
appropriated to Cauveri Mont. For this purpose 
she résorts to one of the heights of Brahmagiri and 
invokes Brahma, to give her the privilege, when 
turned into a river, of absolving all pcoplo bathing 
in the holy wators, from every sin they may have 
committed. Diahma of course grants this blossing 
to his daughter, Now another person appears upon 
tho stage, who is to control the future course of 
Cauveri Muni’s daughter. While Cauveni is still 
absorbed in her devotions, the great Rishi Agastya 
espics her, and forthwith asks her to become his 
wife. Though longing aftor the fulfilment of her 
vow, sho consents to live with Agastya, under the 
conditions, however, that she shall bo at liberty to 
forsake him, whenever she is left alono, Ono day 
Agastya went to bathe in the river Kanako, leaving 
Cauvori near his own holy tank, guarded by his 
disciples. Thus deserted by Agastya against his 
promise, she plunged into tho holy tank and flowed. 
forth from it a beauliful river. Tho disciples tried 
to stay her courso, she went underground. At 
Bagandakshetra she appeared again, and flowed on 
towards Valambooree. When Agastya, on his return, 
saw-what had happencd, he ran after Cauveri, beg- 
‘ged her pardon and entreated her to return and to 
"remain with him. Unwilling to change her mind, 
yet loath to grieve Agastya, Cauveri divided -her- 
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_self, one half, flowing off a river, the other half stay- 
ing with the Rishi. Agastya then explained to the 
river ‘half, which road to take to the eastern sea, 
enumerating all the holy places lying in the way of 
the new stream. Previous to this origin of the 
Cauvery river, a Brahmin Suyajna performedegreat 
devotions to Vishnoo at Dhatrepura,a spot near the 
fountain of the Cauvery. Vishnu at length appeared 
to him. Suyajna asked the god to give him Muktie 
(beatitude, 7. ¢., in the Hindoo sense, loss of con- 
sciousness, yea of self: individuality being the source 
of sin and misery) and to render him a benefactor 
of the world. Vishnu gave him Sujyoti for a 
daughter, and told him “she will be a bonefactress 
of the world and her merit shall be thine. Go to 
Agnihill, Kanake, a servant of Devendra lives there. 
Into her charge give Sujyoti and do thou attend 
to thy devotions.” Suyajna fulfilled the command 
of Vishnu, Sujyote joined Kanake in her medita- 
tions. After a while Devendra came on a visit and 
asked Sujyoti to become his wife, She promised 
to obey, but secretly she opened her mind to 
Kanake, and told her what grief she felt at having 
to be Devendra’s wife, instead of becoming a river. 
Both of them set off immediately as two streams, 
Kanake and Sujyoti. Devendra finding himself 
‘cheated, cursed Sujyoti and said let thy wators dis- 
appear, Whereupon Sujyoti begged his pardon, 
when Devendra pitying her, said, when Cauveri will 


appear you and Kanake may join her, and in her’ 


company go to the great sea, This word of Devandra 
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was fulfilled when Cauvery flowed forth from the~ 
holy tank of Agastya. (There are only two streams, 
let it be remembered, which join, at Bhagamandala. 
The Cauvery runs under ground ‘for some distance, 
which is accounted for in the purana by the inter. 
ferenée of Agastya’s disciples.) Now follows a 
glowing description of all the holy country, In 
the eleventh chapter Sanake and the other Rishis 
ask Suthapuranika about the country in which the 
sources of the river Cauvery are. What name has 
it? they inquire, and what is the origin of the 
name? Whatare the frontiors of the country, its 
customs, its tribes? To these questions Sutha- 
puranika replics by repeating the account givon in 
times of old to the king Darmavarmah by the Rishi 
Dalbheya. The frontiers of the country are those, 
it lies to the west of Ramnadpuram ; (thithor the 
earth in the form of a cow went to implore Siva’s 
help against the Rakshashas who destroyed her ; 
her stony form is still to bo secon there, says tho 
bard. There Rama, to atone for his murder of tho 
Brahma, descended, Ravanah consecrated in Siva’s 
name the holy Linga) to the north of the renowned 
Pavasoorama’s Kshatra (holy land) three gaundoo 
(12 coss) to the east of the western sea; to the 
south of Kanva Rishi’s habitation. From cast to 
west it measures six yojana (24 coss), and from north 
to south three yojana or 12 coss. 
_' The river Cauvery is the main water supply at 
Tanjore ; and consequently an account of ils irri 
gational utility to the province will be interesting. 
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-T'he river Cauvery enters the district of Trichinopoly 
atits western boundary, its breadth being about 1,200 
yards from bank to bank. About 12 miles west of the 
town of Trichinopoly, the river is intersected by the 
island, as it is termed of Serungham; and from this 
point the northern branch assumes the naine éf the 
Coleroon, the southern keeps that of the Cauvery. 
The former branch flows on with little change till it 
enters the sea at Devikottah near Porto Novo, the 
latter, after entering the Tanjore province, is broken 
upinto innumerable ramifications which spread over 
the whole alluvial delta, and render it a scone of 
unmatched fertility—where the Cauvery separation 
takes place at the west end of Scrungham, a work 
of considerablo magnitude and importance was 
erected some years ago, known as the “ Upper ani- 
cut.” This work, though situated within the Tri- 
chinopoly district, was designed for the benefit of 
Tanjore. The southern branch of the river, or the 
Cauvery flowing by the town of Trichinopoly, irri- 
gates almost the whole of the fertile province of 
Tanjore, while the northern branch, the Coleroon, 
is of comparatively little use for irrigation. For 
many years past it had been observed that the bed 
of the Coleroon was gradually deepening while that 
of the other branch was rising; and the eflect of , 
the change was constantly increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irri- 
gation of Tanjore. From the very commencement 
of the British possession of the country this diffi- 
culty had been fell; and oue of the ablest Engi- 
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neers, Colonel Caldwell, predicted in 1803 that in- 
the course of not many years the Cauvory would be 
dry and Tanjore ruined, Various expedients wore 
adopted from time-to time to arrest the evil, but 
with only partial and temporary effects, and the 
consufimation foretold by Colonel Caldwell scomed. 
impending. At this juncture, Captain (now Colonel) 
A. T. Cotton of the Engincors, proposed an anicut 
across the head of the Coleroon; such a worl wags 
accordingly constructed in [836 and it has com- 
pletely answered the important end in view. Not 
only was the downward progress of Tanjore arrested, 
but signal improvement has followed ; the irriga- 
tion was rendered both more abundant and less 
fuctuating, and both the Government revenue from 
the province and the prosperity of its inhabitants 
have attained a higher point than at any former 
time. Some years after tho anicut ‘came into ope- 
ration, its cffect was found to be even too powerful ; 
the bed of the Cauvory river was being deepened, 
and it was feared that ultimately the quantity of 
water poured into Tanjore, would be too great. To 
avert this danger, an anicul or dam on a lovel with 
the bed, was constructod in 1845 acrogs tho head of 
the Cauvery. This provents the lowering of the 
bed, and by means of this and of the under sluicos 
in the upper Coleroon anieut, tho river is now 
effectually under command. Although thus built 
solely for the advantage of Tanjore the anicut did 
incidentally benefit Trichinopoly also. ho Laul- 
xoody talook is watered by the Coleroon, and -its 
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eprincipal channels being now taken off at the ani- 
cut, are better and more certainly supplied than 
before, The Conaud (Trichinopoly) talook again is 
watered by the Cauvery below the point of separa- 
tion, and thus shares in the benefit obtained by Tan- 
jore. The whole anicut across the Coleroorf, and 
excluding the sole or flooring across the Cauvery 
consists of three parts, being broken by two islands, 
one 70, the other 50 yards wide. The south part is 
282 yards in length, the centre 350, and the north 
122, total including the islands 874 yards or exclu- 
sive of the intervening islands, the clear length of 
the anicut itself is 754 yards. It is simply a plain 
brick wall six feet thick and seven feet high; the 
crown being covered with cut stone, to resist the 
friction of the water and sand passing over it. It 
is founded on two rows of wells sunk nine.feet below 

’ the bed of the river, and protected from the overfall 
by an apron or pavement of cut stones from 21 to 
40 feet broad, the outer edge of which rests as a 
foundation on a single row of wells and further is 
secured as an exterior defence by a second apron 
from six to 10 yards wide, formed of large masses 
of rough stone thrown in loosely without cement of 
any kind, <A similar work of rough stone extends 
along the entire front or upper side to protect the, 
foundation of the body of the anicut. There are 
24 sluices, distributed at unequal distances along the 
weir, the largest being seven by two feet, which aré 
very effectual in keeping the bed of the river above 
the anicut free from accumulations of sand and mud, 
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“The sluices arc connected by a narrow bridgo of" 
brick consisting of 62 arches of 38 fect span and six 
feet rise, The piers of this structure; built on the 

,anicut are six and a half fect high and five [vot 
thick. The breadth across tho soltit of the archos 
is eigl# fect three inches, and tho roadway within 
the parapets six fect nine inches, The object of 
constructing the bridgo having been principally to 

+ Secure access to the sluicas during floods, and there 
being no great thoroughfaro across the river at this 
point, a groater breadth of roadway was unneces- 
sary. But the communication is very useful for foot 
passengors and cattle. The cost of this work from 
its construction in 1836 to the yoar 1850, including 
repairs, was about 200,000 Rupees or 20,000 £, tho 
extent of land influenced by it being about 600,000 
acres, yielding a revonuo of £300,000 annually which 
is steadily increasing, Tho lowor anicul is built 
across the same river in the Trichinopoly district 60 
miles further eastward. This work though stand- 
ing within tho Trichinopoly district, was not do- 

‘ signed for its benofit alone but for that of Tanjore 
and South Arcot also, more particularly tho latter. .Tt 
was built liko the uppor anicut in 1836, and undot 

‘the advice of the samo able Colonel A.T, Cotton. 
The chief use of it is to supply tho Veeranum tank 
in South Arcot, and to water the two southern 
talooks of that Collectoratc, Chellambrum, and 
Munnargoody. The grand anicut, as it is tormed, 
is a work constructed by a former Sovercign of Tan- 
jore,a Cholan Prince. Ii is of tho nature of a hige 
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“ Calingula on the north bank of the Cauvery at a 


point about 10 miles east of Trichinopoly. At this 
point the Cauvery*had, in very ancient times, formed 
an escape for itself, through which a portion of its 
waters returned into the Coleroon, here considerably 
lower than the Cauvery. The closing of this out- 
leb was necessary to the safety of Tanjore, when 
the irrigation of that province became general, and 
the grand anicut was constructed for this purpose 
in very remote times. It was quite successful and 
is highly creditable to the ability of those who 
devised and executed a work of thisnature with such 
very inferior appliances of science and constructive 
art as they possessed. It is of just such clevation 
as to retain the water to a height sufficient for water- 
ing Tanjore, while the surplus passes over it into tho 
Colcroon. About 10 miles cast of Trichinopoly the 
Coleroon and Cauvery re-unite and at this point 
where they run so very closely parallel, is what is 
called the “grand anicut.” This is not an anicut 
in the proper sense of the term, buta Calingula 


built on the bank of tho Cauvery, as an im.” 


mense weir to discharge over its top in high 
freshes the surplus water of the Cauvery, which 
runs in the higher level into the Coloroon. It is a 
very ancient work and was the source of constant 
dispute between the former Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Nawabs of Trichinopoly, for whoover claimed chargo 
of it, of course possessed the kcy of Tanjore in. liis 
hands. It is 360 yards long and 22 wide. It consiste 
of a mass of rough stone in clay, of unknown depth, 
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* éovered with a course of hewn stone and chunam . 
(mortar). On its castcrn end are 30 undor sluicos 
for discharging the accumulated sand of the Cauvory 

«into the Coleroon. The whole is surmounted by a 
brick bridge of 30 archos, cach arch of 32 fect span 
and a*roadway of 15 feet. Both the under sluices 
and the bridge have boon added to the work by 
English Engincors ; the latter was built in 1839. 

- Tho use of the sluices is to relievo the bed of the 

Cauvery of accumulating sand, by means of the 

scour thus obtained. The bridge is on the road 

from Combaconum to Trichinopoly, and is highly 
useful—prior to its construction the road being often 
impassable at Lhis point for days and ovon weoks 
togethor. The weir itself, like many works of nativo 
construction, has a serpentine form, and the bridge 
following this, presonts a peculiar appoarance. 

About four miles to the cast of this, at Covilady, is 

another weir, 100 yards long, crossed by a good 

bridge. A little to the westward of tho grand. 
agniont, and opposite bo it, the first groal irrigating 
channel’ of the Cauveory takes off; it is called the 

Vonnar. It is, in fact, rathor a branch of tho 

Catuvory than a channel, and irrigates about 300,000 

acres of land. Thore had always beon great diffi- 

cully in securing to cach branch its due proportion 
of water, the current setting sometimes on tho head 
of the Cauvery and sometimes on tho head of the 

Veunar, and allernately deepening either bed, so that 

“when tho freshes subsided, ono channel would be 


found blocked up with the sand, while the other 
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“was very deep. From year to year temporary ox- 
pedicnts were adopted, but failed of any permanent 
effect, It was at:length proposed to build a low 
dam or rather a raised pavement across the head of 
both rivers, to keep them on an cqual level. This 
work was constructed in 1850 and 1851, dnd is 
altogether 623 yards in length, exclusive of the 
wings, which divide the two streams, and betwoen 
which is a large sluice at the head of a great irri- 
gating channel, The total length from noith to 
south is 2,100 feet. There is a narrow bridge on 
the dams, consisting of 48 arches of 80 feet span, 
with piers 10 feet high, and connecting the sluices 
which are lower in level by a foot than the rest of 
the work, and serve to regulate the currents. 
When it is desired to throw into either river a 
larger body of ,water than naturally flows towards 
its head, which can only be necessary, in a very low 
state for the main stream, a row of planks is fixed 
in iron hooks along the front of the dam in the other 
head; the sluices of which are also shut until g 
sufficient supply is considered to have passed down 
to sustain the crops, when the same method is 
adopted with the other branch, and thus every part 
of the cultivated land in the province of Tanjore 
may recelye in turn a full share of the ontire stream 
of the Cauvery. By these simple works the two 
rivers are completely brought under command. 
The dam is raised onc foot above the natural bed of 
the river and is founded on wells, covored with 
brick masonry ‘and cut stone, the foundations being 
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protected in front and rear by aprons of rough, stone, 


From this point the Cauvery pursucs its way-in a 
North Hast direction, till ten milo& boyond the grand 
anicutit throws off a second branch, viz., ‘tho Coda- 
murty,” The River when it flows on in a diminigh- 
ed stvéam just south of the town of Triviar, about 


80 miles from the grand anicut, throws off a third 


branch called the ‘ Arsillar;’ twelve miles further 
on, it passes just north of the town of Combaconum, 
and tivo or throc miles further throws off a fourth 
branch called the Voerabhola Cal. The Cauvery 
then, after passing Mayaveram a small streamlct, 
flows into the sea at Cauverypatam, 

Next to the river the atlractions of this province 
ave its temple Monuments or Pagodas, Tako every 
nation that has existed, Tyre, Phonicia, Babylon, 
Chaldca, Egypt, Greeco, Rome, where aro thoy ? 
their names as a nation and as a people have boon 
clean swept away from the faco of the carth ; but 
India hag oxisted from the most ancient of days and 


Psi exigts,—her people, hor religion, tho same ; hor } 


civil and social constitution the same, though divost- 
ed and despoiled of the purplo of power; and hor 
rock-built temples and hor planc-crootod pagodas 
live and look as fresh as when first the architoot 
brought them into oxistence. “Surely they have 
a language as well as a story of their own.” Tho 
pagodas of the province of Tanjore havo been the 
spocial creations of the more recent Cholan Kings, 
afterwards protected, embellished and multiplied by 
the Naik Rajahs. The great pagoda“ Tanjore, as 
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well ag its rock-carved bull, have challenged the | 
admiration of many, The Cholan Prince Karacala 
is supposed to have erceted them as an act of 
penance, as he was aleper. Our time will not per- » 
mit us to go into the fable; sufficient, if wo say, 
that this temple has a tower one hundred fecf high, 
capped by a block of granite which weighs $0 tons. 
The tower is called a shrine, and is distinct from 
“what is known as a Gopuram or tower, Mr. James 
‘ Fergusson, r. n. 8., declares this temple to be the 
finest in India. At Nagore there is a fine minaret, 
about 90 fect high. At Negapatam there is a brick 
tower about 70 feet high, The province abounded 
with Choultries which, when the Mahratta Rajahs 
of Tanjore held the country, fed all castes, creeds 
and colours indiscriminately. 
The leading towns are Tanjore, Combaconum, 
Mayaveram, Tranquebar and Munargoody, 

This place is 200 miles from Madras, and was tho 
capital of His Highnoss the, 
Rajah. He had sole jurisdit”™ 

tion here, but not elsewhere in the district after tho 

ceeding of his territories. Besides a populous native 

town, there is a large fort in which is the Rajali’s 

Palace, The house occupied by the British Resident 

is two milesoff. Many Guzerat merchants live here ; 
/ the total population is 40,000. 


This place ig 175 miles from Madras, and noxt to 
4 eo * * , 
Gahecdonte Tanjore, is tho largest town in 
the district. Its population is 


Tanjore. 
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upwaids of 30,000. The town is about two miles 
in length and one in breadth, situated closo lo the 
Cauvery (over which is a handsome bridge) and the 
Agsillar. Here the Session J udge once resided and 
here were the Court Houso, Jails, and other public 
buildfngs. Combaconum is considered ono of tho 
most sacred towns in Southern India, It ig also 
one of the woalthiost, not only through the large 
endowments of its temples, but because numbors 
of Government Officials of high rank fix their 
residence hero, after retiring on a pension. There 
aro 12 largely endowed pagodas, and the Brahmins 
form an important item in the population. There 
is a constant influx both of traders and devotees ; 
for tho Cauvery is considered particularly holy at 
this point. Tho surrounding country is of the pre- 
vailing lovel and alluvial character of the province, 
il is wholly irrigated, and is under water from June 
till Decembor, Tho taluk of Combaconum contains 
nearly 500 villagos and a population of 182,500. 


> This is a small neat town in the north-cast corner 
of tho district. The Cauvery 
(here a vory narrow stream) 
passos through the town. Tho station of the Sub- 
Collector was onco at this place, but now a Ilead 
Assistant is located here; it is 158 milos from _ 
Madras. 

This town which is situated on the sea shoro, 


was formerly a Danish sotile-_ 
mont. It was- ceded to- the © 


Mayayorann 


Tranquebar. 
a) 





Enolish on iayment. of a sum ot monoy i118 Bf a 


and was the head quaxters of the Collector, and. 
~ayheré: the records. and treasury were kept. Nega-- 


~ patam. was formerly. the head quarters. “The Col- 


- Iéctor, however, generally resides at Vellum near. 
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Tanjore; during. the prevalence of. the. north-east: 
monsoon. The native name of Tranquebar is Tha- 


: . tangumbody ; itis 158 miles from Madras. . 


This 1 is a a of importance, among the - natives, 
from the great number of 


-“Miwnriat: oody: 
ee a Brahmins and Pundar ums re- 


‘siding there. ‘The pagoda is a very ‘large one, the 
east Gopuram being 150 feet high, Coloured cot- 


» ton and silk cloths are manufactured here. 


It was our intention to give an account of the. 
several forts and fortifications built by the Chola. 
kings in several points and positions, of the Carna- — 
tic, but, time will not permit us, We confine our- 3 


- selves to the description of a solitary instance, viz... 


the’ fort of Gingee. The fort stands on a stupendous.” 


= rock, and is impregnable by the ordinary modes of 


attack, The natives of India, who esteem fo fori 


fications’ very strong, unless placed on high and 


difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as 


the strongest town,in the Carnatic. The mountain 
a Sh OES Gingee has” always. been. deemed extremely un- 
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we healthy ; ; and it ig said, the French, who never kept: 
_- more than 100 Europeans complete here, lost 1 200 
jPering the 10 years, it was in their possession. 
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“Vizeya Runga Naik, the eo of Tanjore, in . 
1442. Tb was successively strengthened by the 
; Mabimeti ‘of Bejapoor, whd possessed it fronr 
1669 to: 1677 3 by the Mahrattas, who’ held it frony 
1677, when Hi was, taken by Seovajee, during a. stid« 
“den irr uption, into the Carnatic, to 1698, At this: 
_ period it was besieged and taken by. Zultikar Khan, 
the Imperial General, who appointed Rajpoot Gow 
vernors, who affected. independence, and agssumect - 
the rank of rajahs... In-1715 it was held by Saddet 
Ooliah Khan; and in 1750 was taken by su 
prise during a night attack by the French, under - 
-M. DeBussy. After the capture of Pondicherry, it 
surrendered by capitulation to Captain: Stoven i 
‘Smith, i in April 1761. ae 
With these hordes of Mohamedan and Mahratta 
| “armies, a large number of the people of the north: 
| west, known among the natives as the country of | 
- Hindustan, and also of the Province of R Lajputana, 
caine and settled in the Deccan and tho Carnatic. 
- Bhese people went under the appellation: of Para 
~ dasces which word literally means strangors,, They 
are the natives of Northern India belonging a 
‘caste “of Rajput, Khatry, Kayath, Jat, Banya, and 
~ Brolimins, ‘This last class wore called Puneha’ Gow- 
dah, or “the Five Gowds, one of the two" great divi-, 
“sions of - Brahmins, the other, division being known 
“AS ‘Puncha Dravida or the: Dravidas. The people in 
-guestion speale the Hindi or, ‘Hindustani languagé 
@ Decean, thé written ck 
gary. With the 
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ol the Kayath and Banya the above castes are fond 
of being employed in the Military Service of Go- 
vernment. Some of these have risen high in all the 
departments of the Uncovenanted Civil Service. 
The story of the Rajah of Chenji, or Ginji as 
English historians call it,is in the mouth of dvery, 
villagor. The memory of Rajah Jeya Sing, com- 
monly known as Deysing Rajah among the Tami- 
lians, and the interesting story of his beauteous and 
virtuous Queen are as household words, It is a 
romantic and spirit-stirring legend, the recitation of 
which kindles the flame of chivalry in the heart of 
overy native soldier, just as the sound of the Scotch 
bag pipe recalls the.memory of his highland home 
to a Scot in a forcign land. A class of bards 
chiefly Telugus carn their bread by reciting the 
story accompanied with the strains of a kind of 
guitar, greatly admired by the lower orders of the 
natives, It would appear that the Rajah of Chenji 
had in his confidence his cousin the Rajah of Mel- 
chery, who commanded a Fort on a hill of the 
same name two miles from Chen, and held a large 
number of villages in his possession, the capital of 
his small dominions being at the town of Desoor, 10 
miles from Chenji. After the fall of Chenji, on the 
death of the Rajah Jeya Sing by his own hand in 
a battle with Sadat Ullah-Khan, Nabob of Arcot, 
the Rajship of Chenji was overthrown and that of 
Melchery was greatly reduced, only about 10 villages’ 
being held-by the last Rajah Tejnath Sing as ‘his | 
personal Jagheer, and on his demiso a little more 
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than 40 years back his ostate was taken in trast by 
the British, during tho Collectorate of Mv.-Cunlifte 
to be ultimately restored to the proper claimant ; 
the Zillah of South Arcot, in Which this petty Raj 
is situated having come to the possossion of the 
Britésh in the year 1801, during the governancy of 
Lord Clive. The claimants of this Estato are said 
to live in or near tho village of Termadah not far 
from the capital of the Rajah of Jeyapoor; and in 
point of fact, the Rajah of Melchery as well ay 
the lamented Rajah of Chenji are but collateral 
branches of the celebrated Royal Louse of Jeyapoor, 
the gadi or throne of which is now occupied by ILis 
Highness the Rajah Sivoy Ram Sing Bahadoor, 
G.C.'S. I. The descendants of those who hold 
Inams under the Rajah of Melchery, evon now 
place their trust in the justice-and generosity of the 
British Government, and hope ‘that some day or 
other they will come in possession of their Inam hold- 
ings, It is a matter of regret that no Englishman 
has ever written an authontic nairative of Chonji, 
though in Tamil ond Telugu thoro are various ac- 
counts, both in prose and verso; facts boing mixed 
with fable, as is peculiar to all purely native works. / 
It has been stated that the native princes were, in 
general, inefficient rulers, and tools in the hands of 
their ministers and dependents; but occasionally 
there sprung up a genius, such as the Maha Rajah 
‘of Jaising of Jeyapoor, who at once combined in 
" his own person the virtues of an enlighlencd ruler 
and a learned politician, & patron of letters, and a 
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promoter of scicnce and arts. ‘Chis prince has hand- 
ed down his name to posterity, aud is even known 
to the learned of Eyrope for his inquiries and obser- 
vations into the Arabic science of astronomy. The 
noble mind and the lofty aim of this Hindu prince 
are best illustrated in the plan and construction of 
the beautiful city of Jeyapoor,—a city, which, of 
all others in Northern and Central India, is the one 
built upon scicntific principles. Rajah Jaising’s 
lévo of lettors induced him to invite pandits. from 
Bengal, Cashmere, Benares, the Dekkan, and other 
parts of India to his court, and to collect those 
ancient scientific and philosophical works which 
were almost lost to the country. The immense 
library he had thus collected, not only saved to the 
world the Sanskrita litcrary and scientific works, but 
latterly they rendered invaluable assistance to the 
exertions of Sir William Jones and Mr. Prinsep, in 
their efforts for the collection of a complete library 
of Hindu works in the Asiatic Society’s Museum at 
Calcutta. Many Sanskrita works of vory -ancient 
date on theological and metaphysical subjects, which 
had become lost sight of for want of study and 
reproduction since the time of Sanker-Acharjya, or, 
to speak properly, since the decline of the Hindu 
monarchy of Konanj, were found in Rajah Jaising’s 
library. Nor did the western sciences receive less 
- attention from his liberal and inquiring mind. The 
mathematical science of the Arabs and their astro-: | 
nomy were then known in India, and they had * 
received a fitting place in Jaising’s mind, The 


ays 


* pbsorvatories constructed at Delhi and Joyapoor by 
this prince, at “an immense cost and aftor ‘much 
labour, have been admired by modern scivntific mon 
of Europe, and they are a triumph of labour for the 
investigation of scientific ttuth, Tho great dics 
tionary ‘or encyclopeedia of the Sanskrita, Arabic, 

Ngrsian, and Hindu languages, containing a voca- 
bulary of miscellancous subjects, callod tho Jarising 
| Kalpadruma, bad also been compiled at his court. 
Asa Kshatrya and an offshoot of the great Surjya- 
bansa, Rajah Jaising was the only prince who had 
performed the Ashamedha Zagya after the reign of 
the Pandavas,—a Zagya for which tho IJTindu 
Shastras provide the highest morit, and which can 
be only undertaken by the mightiest of kings, As’ 
a soldier and politician, tho Rajah had always dis- 
tinouished himself both in the field and in tho 
cabinet of Delhi. His namo is still cherished with 
veneration and estcem. by the people of Malwa, to 
which province ho was appointed viecroy by the 
emperot of Delhi. But such mon as a Jaising and 
a Juswant Singh (ono of the Jadhpur princes who 
had many of the virtues of Jaising) woro nab com- 
mon amongst the native rulers. It may be argued 
perhaps, that the Government under which thero 
were born sueh men as Birbul, Todermul, Mansingh, 
Abul Fazil, Abul Fyozoo, and Jaising, must lave 
been paternal, and enlightened. The question may 

“be casily answered in the affirmative with reference 
to Akbar’s reign, in which five out of the abovo 
named gix personages, flourished, and the wurst 
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enemies of the Mogul government would even admit 
that thonarch’s reign to have been prosperous, But 
others, with -high, sounding titles, who sat on the 
Peacock-throne after him, not even the apologists 
of the Mahomedans, with a shadow of truth, can 


support. 


TANJORE, ITS HISTORY ANCIENT. AND- MODERN, 
THE CHOLA AND NAICK DYNASTIES OF TANJORE. 


CHAPTER II. 





“ Tull many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttor’d, unrover’d 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappear’ id.” —Buyane. 

In ancient times South India was divided ito 
three dynasties, the Pandian, Cholen, and Saren. 
There is a minor division of them, according to tho 
language spoken by the people in those parts, viz., 
the Telinga, Canada, and Tamila Dasem or country. 
We have to do with the Chola dynasty, Jt is im- 
possible to fix the exact date of the early rise of 
this kingdom as thete are no records, but frown 
remnants of legendary works; a rogistor has beon 
discovered of its existence though not of its origin. 
We can trace it to tho Hindu Kaleoyugan and the 
Indian year 8. 8. 136 (A. D. 214), lis existence 
ag an independent kingdom is traced up to the 
Indian year 8. 8. 880 (A. D. 908) and we find it 


after this in the throes of dissolution up to S, S.- 


1879, (A. D. 1457), Trichinopoly is supposed to 
have been the first seat of tho Chola kingdom, and 
its founder, one Tayman Nall who is supposed to 


have been a native of Oude or some part of Upper - 


Hindustan (hence probably the name of its rock): 


a Re 


Wariyur (Ureyur) wa» his capital From the 
legendary tales which relate to the antiquily of 
Madura, Conjevelam (Kanchi) has been shown to 
be the first seat of its Government, and very possi- 
bly the superior position of Trichinopoly, and the 
advantages of its river the Cauvery,: caused the 
transference of the Government to the latter town. 
This of course must have been a work of ‘time and 
the consequence of many hostilitics with tho Pan- 
diau kings, whose territories in early time, ex- 
tended north of the Cauvery even up to the 
Vellar. But that Waviyur at one stage of its 
history was its capital may be presumed from 
the fact that one of its kings named Kolottunga 
Cholen, had au illegitimate son who could not 
succeed him, 1o whom Conjeveram was assignu- 
ed, with -a district round about it, occupied by 
wild and fierce tribes, ruled by a Prince called 
Adonda and titled Thondaman Chakravarty, which 
division of the district was*afterwards known as 
the Thondaimundalum, a small Principality whose 
rulers when pressed upon by the Chola kings, 
removed their Government to Arcot. In Ptolomy’s 
tables we meet with the expression Areats Regio 
Sora. Lists have been preserved in the temples of 
Triputy, Chendragiri, and Peramatore of the Cholon 
kings giving us twonty-threo of them. Thosé in 
Kondatore and Conjeveram give eighteen and arg 
supplerhehted with dates, viz. A. D. 214 to 908, an 
intetval-of 694 ydars, In the Vrideswara Mahat- 
mech, a Sapscrit'work, sixtoen kings are enwemerated, * 
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qhose names are Kolvtiunge, Deva Cholen, Sasis- 
gara, Sivalingum, Vera Cholen, Kerikala, Bhima 
Cholen, Rajurajandren, Veramanthandan, Krithd- 
verdhana, Vaya, Kanaka, Sundara, Kalakala, Ra- 
leana, Bhudra. These nantes, however, do not fil 
tip thé interval of 694 years. Tho onumoration” 
of eighteen or twenty-threo kings found in tho local 
lists, deserves a preference. 

It is generally supposed that the Chola dynasty 
lost its identity by marviages into the Pandian, 
during a period of 570 years. Corlainly imar- 
tiages did take place between the reigning familios 
of these dynastics, but thera is as much to stp- 
port the hypothesis, that the fiercest hostilities 
existed, and bloody warfare was the frequent avoca~ 
tion of these rival kings, gf which we have ample 
indications from extant records. Thus wo read of 
the Pandian Kolatungen killigg a Cholen king, his 
name signifying destroyer of tho Cholon race; 
again of the Pandian, Savuntha Pushana, marrying 
the daughter of a Cholon king; of Parakirama 

_ Cholen conquering the Pandian counwy. We 
might cile more instances but thoso will suffice. 

We have no authentic record as to tho date of 
the removal of the Cholen capital from Wriyur. 
Strange and legendary reasons are assignod for it, 
such as the profanation of a Munis garden, by 
stealing from it some sevantha flowers, thus inducing 
him to pronounce a malediction on the city ; again, 
of a shower of sand burying the town and dostroying 

+ Paany of,its inhebitants, which is moro pr ene 
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high winds and sand storms are common tu Trichi- 
nopgly. The seat of Government from Trichi- 
nopoly was ‘next removed to Combaconum. At 
Mayeveram, about 20 miles north, there are the re- 
‘mains of a palace and of a choultry corroborating 
this, The time when the capital was transferred 
to Tanjore, is not known; it might probably 
have been antecedent to the march of Cottama 
‘Nadama Naicker, to restore Chendrasakara, which 
took place about 8. 8.1460 A. D. 1538. 

We next notice in the Carnatic dynasty, differences 
between the kings of Tanjore and Visuvanada 
Naicker, loading to the transfer of Trichinopoly from 
the former to the latter. By the end of the 17th 
century, the Pandian lords of Madura became too 
formidable to the Cholen kings of Tanjore and con- 
sequently Tanjore invoked the aid of the Mahrattas 
against his neighbourg. Hkojee, the half brother of 
Seevajee, entered Tanjore, defeated his enemies and 
assumed the Government with the consent of the 
Chola Prince, as is established by the Mahratta 
records in manuscript at the royal archives of Tan- 
jore, Satara, and Kolapore. Thus commenced the 
Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore and ended the ancient 
Cholen line of Princes. 

Before we commence to give an account of the 
Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore, we would say a few 
words about the Naick Principality, founded on the 
decline of the Cholen and Pandian kingdoms, and 
by the irruption of Mahomedan conquerors. Vizia- 
nagarum was the seat of the Carnatic pgwer, and 
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“Krisina Royer was at the head of its government. 
He ruled twenty-one years, from A. D. 1509 to'1530. 
The Madura rulersinvoked his aid 1o assis) them 
against Tanjore, and the great Royer, sont his 
general Nagama Naicker to support Chondrasakara 
Pandiaf, who effected the desired conquest and kept 
the country to himself. This usurpation was not 
recognized by Kristna Royer, but on Nagama’s 

. death he permiticd the installation of his son Visu- 
vanada Naick as king, and thus commenced the 
dynasty of the Madura Naicks. 

About this time the Mahomedan powcr was 
spreading its sway in Southern India. The first 
Mahomedan army that crossed the Kristna was Jed 
by Kafor or Malek Naib in A. D. 1811, who carriod 

his conquests as far as Ramasewaram. In 1374 
Mojohed Sha overran the countries botween Vizia~ 
nagarum and Cape Comorin. Theso invasions 
swept down the Mysore dynasty. ‘The Moslems did 
not remain. in the south, and shortly after the mid-~ 
dle of the 14th century, the Pandian kingdom 
became tributary to tho Vizianagarum Royer. 

"Hence the rise of the Naick power in Southorn India 
and the dependence of -Tanjore on Naick influence, 

Following the history of these Princes, we first 
meet with the name of Krishinapa Naik wha 
obtained Tanjore as a royal gift from a royal 
hand. He is said to have laid the foundation 
of .the Tanjore Fort, to have collected large rove- 
nies, to have fought and won many battles, and . 
_ to have carved for himself a, kingdom. Ile ig, ¥3 . 
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said in his 8ith year to have abdicated his 
crown in favor of his son D'uninapa Naick, who 
being a bigotted Hindu, spent hts'time in devotion, 
and adorning the temples, Ifo repaired the temples 
at Virdachellum, Torunamalay, and Cocanum, at 
heavy costs, Ile abdicated his crown in fAvor of 
his son Atchutha Natick, who like his father, was 
given up to enriching the temples and making the 
priesthood comfortable. His charities were as great 
as his gifts. He abdicated his crown in favor of his 
son Ragunatha Naick, who differed from his, pre- 
decessors in that he took to languages instead of 
temples. He was the Solomon of his age in wisdom, 
and the Absolom of his time in personal beauty. 
He is said to have married a beautiful lady, the 
daughter of the king of Madura. By hor he had 
two sons named Rambudren and Vijiaragaven. The 
younger brother excelled the elder, and consequently 
the kingdom was given over to him, on account of his 
physical prowess and mental acquirements. THis 
elder brother was fain to satisfy himself with what 
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he got, viz, the territories of Terukattupully and , 


Pandos N allore, This Vijiaragaven Naick was the 
best and most useful of the Naick kings: he added, 
by conquest, territories to Tanjore, completod the 
Fort commenced by his ancestor Kistnappa Naick : 
he patronized priests, temples, and charities—-he 
built ‘the courtyard of the famous temples of Trivel- 
lore: he was wide awake, as to avoid being poisoned: 
he lived for a long time, having many wives and 


hegetting many children: and though escaping the - 


a 

cup of poison, ho full a victim to the stecl of the 
assassin. As the story goes, Rambudren* being 
envious of lus younger brothei’s prospority, con- 
spired jointly with the Mahratia Chicf Shahajeo, 
and fought against his brothor and thus fell the 
Naick” dynasty, of Tanjore. Wo uow come to lho 
history of the rise and establishment of the Mah- 
ratta, power in Tanjore. 

Before we close this chapter wo shall givo an 
account of the system of administration of a Native 
Governgent and the mode of working its different 
departments, To quote an author who has graphi- 
cally described it* “To enter into the subject of 


the duties of the prince himself, who as absoluto ruler ' 


of his state, occupios at onee the place of both the 
highe&t functionary, as woll as that of the Sovereign. 
The principal duties, which oecupy tho timo of a 
Hindu Princo in the early part of the day, are the 
daily performance of religious rites and ceremonios, 
commencing with" the gifl of a cow to a Brahmin. 
He then visits the difforent temples in and adjacent 
to the palaco, attends the placo whore tho Vedas 
are recited by the Brahmins, and thon engages in 
his morning worship. Thus passes the timo of a 
Hindu Rajah for upwards of three hours in: the day, 
and when he has finished, the physicians are callod 
into his presence. Amongst those, tho porsonal 
physician invariably comos with ono or two kinds of 
‘medicines which he had been ordered to propare the 
‘previous day; the other physicians in their turn 


* Calentia Royiun, 1867. 
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pr esent draughts, shurbuts, and other: ‘preparations 
in common use in the season, which are never used 
. but sent to the medicine room. for courtesy’ s sake, 


there to dry or decompose in. the phial in which 


‘they were brought. ' The European doctor who is 
~ attached to every Political Agency is also invaria- 
. bly surgeon to the Prince at whose capital he resides, 
In this capacity the doctor is valued: highly, and is 
applied for when there is any pur ely surgical’ case.’ 
Asa physician he has no footing in India in native 
society, except in the presidency towns where there 
are communities of. English- speaking natives ; gnd 
in a native court it cannot be reasonably expected 
_ that the doctor will find a royal patient to dyink a 
- fever mixture prepared by a Mahomedan -native 
doctor. European medicine for internal use is go 
“ much detested by natives of-rank, that even in 
medico-surgical cages the doctor who performs the 
operation of the knife is not allowed to give his pills 
to the patient, and if he: persists fi doing so at any 
time, lis medicine finds a place in the general medi- 
eine ‘room side by side with the draught of the 
~hakeem. 
-In the midst of as when the prince igen gaged 
in receiving rand consulting his physicians, it is not 


Pe uncommon that a Chela or a Khawas comes in with 
' folded-hands, and informs him that the minister is 


: waiting at the door for permission to enter. When . 
_ the order issues for his admission he makes his. ape" 
# pearani pefore his. master, 3 is made to Bib with the’ 


. physicians, and to join in their, conversation till the 
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signal from a personal. attendant” of the prince ix 
forms him, that the latter is ready to hear what h 
wishes to represent tohim. But it being the rul 
with native governments, and ‘perhaps with al 
7 governments presided over by one absolute rulo 
that af the time of the transaction of State busi 
ness all outsiders should depart, the physicians, wh 
have hitherto taken the lead in the conversatios 
‘+ before the Prince, are unceremoniously signalled t 
make their exit. The Prince and the minister nov 
being algne, the business (whatever it is) is trans 
acted as quietly as a domestic matter between : 
yielding husband and’a prudent house-wife. Thi 
business done, the minister makes his exit, and th« 


es time comes for an audience with the court Pundit 


. and astrologers, who, one by one, make their entry 
with sanskrita verses and couplets of their own com 
"position in their hands, and occasionally with copicr 
of Purana and Upanishadhas. 
| . No sooner are these erudite but uncourtly por- 
sons seated, than each of them, eager to display hit 
_ own learning and genius, struggles to take the lead 
_. in the conversation, and to convince his royal aiiditor 
_ that pandit A has better knowledge of Nayan than 
pandit Z, or that astrologer B’s calculation of the 
last “solar ‘eclipse was correet while astrologer X's 
was wrong. And itis not uncommon among these 
honest. but. ambitious persons, that. they « are easily 
= enraged when their opinions are contradicted i In any 
- Rice question of Hindu jurisprudence or philosophy, 
- ae Suppayt their own arguments they would talks fe 
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hours togother with a tone and vohcemence only next 
to quarrelling, These pandits being Brahmins, 
have a kind of; license of speech before Hindu 
princes, which is not enjoyed even by nrinistors and 
‘members of royal -familios. The pandits being dis- 
missed, the breakfast is callod in, and with’ it the 
man whose business itis to taste all things before 
the prince sits down to his meal. This custom of 
having all eatablos and drinkables tasted beforehand 
is immemorial in India, and is a caution against 
poisoning which is not of rare occurrence .in native 
States. With thd breakfast ends the business of 
the moruing, and then comes the time for a short 
rest. In the afternoon, between three and four 
o'clock, when the prince rises from his couch, the 
time is generally devoted to sundry small matters, 
such as the taking of medicinos, giving ordors about 
horses, elephants, and carriages. Should any foreign 
merchant happen to arrive with curious articlos for 
sale, such as jewels, valuable diamonds, horses or 
elephants, he is admitted into the presence of, the 
prince at this time of the day, and his articles are 


examined and in many cascs purchased also. Then 


comes the time for evening prayer and the visiting 
“of the temples, which is generally accomplished 
within an hour after nightfall. 
"acted during the night. At this time all the minis- 
| ters and principal officers make their entry into the 
palace one by one, and are allotted seats in ‘a 
separate building; but no sooner does the prince 


The greater part of the State business is trans- - 


— 
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make hig appearance in the private hall of audichee, 
then the ministers are called in at once, and, are 
made to sil near his person according to their 
respective rank, the prime minister occupying the 
fut scat among the State dignitaries, Then the: 
judges are called in, the revenue oflicors, the fowadar, 
the commanding officers of regiments, the vakecls 
of different deparlments, tho officer having charge 
of the intelligonve department, the ofticer in charge 
of the treasury, the officers of the publie works’ 
department, and many othors Loo numerous to detail, 
who, in their respective turn, solicit orders for the 
business of their several departments, and these 
having been given, they one by one make their exit. 
If any foreigner happens te come for an interview 
with the prince, either with the object of opening a 
commercial agency at his capital, taking land in 
lease, or requesting employment in the State, he is 
introduced to him at this time of the night, and 
receives attention to his requost, or not, according to 
the nature of the question advanced. When the 


. business with the outsiders has been transacted, then , 


commences the private counsel with the ministers | 
on important financial and administrative mattors, 
which generally takes an hour, but in special cases 
vecupies much time, and even Jasts till a lale hour 
in the night. The conferring of Khiluts, which is 
customary in native courts on the occasion of con- 
ferring appointments, is also dono at this time, All 
business having thus been transacted, tho musicians 


and danciag women are called in, who divert, the 
° 6 . 
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company for a short while. The ministers then take 
their leave, and the prince goes to suppor. After 
supper the Kiss&éwala or the narrator of tales is 
brought in, and made to sit outside the Purda of 
the bed-chamber, and the prince lying on his sofa 
hears the idle talk of this man, who, as is wont with 
his class is often blind, eloquont of specch, witty, 
humorous, and having in his memory the tales of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and similar stories from the * 
Gulbakawli, Bahardanish, and Budramoonir. 

The above is a short account of the daily duties 
of a Hindu prince; but we should not omit here 
the mention of some others which, though not of 
daily occurrence, are nevertheless constant, such as 
meeting the Political Resident at his Court, which 
generally takes place once or twice a.week, and 
sometimes oflener, and the review of troops, of all 
arms and descriptions, ‘he meeting with the poli- 
lical agent is strictly private, and in it the ministers 
have no share. In this the British representative 
gives his advice and opinion to the prinee on’ ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Next to the prince, and over the head of all, is 
the office of the prime minister. This officer, as a 
rule, is a high caste Brahman or Kshettrya, born of 
a wealthy and influential family, and invariably a 
yelation of a high functionary, and a landholder. 
He must combine the virtuos of a politician, a diplo- 
matist, and a financier, and must be possessed of an 
amount of aptitude and penetration equal to his 


calling. Ho must be popular, religious, aad liberal, - 
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on. 
vaust respect all ancient customs and inslitutions 
whether of the State ov of the people. IIe w 
required 1o be of mild temper and sober habits, 
accessible to all, and pationt in every thing, An 
outward show and pomp in his house, carriage, and 
retinue, are also among the principal requircments 
of the prime ministor of a native court. In Ifin- 
dustan his designation of oflicc iy Moosahtb, which 
means constant allondant of his sovercign. Lt is 
not casy to find a man wilh all the above qualilics 
in every prime minister, bul more or less thexe 
functionaries combine in them some of the virtues 
stated above. As an instance of liberalily il has 
been said of the Jato Rawalshew Singh, prime minis- 
ter of Joyapoor, that ho gavo a reward of Ls, 100 
to a man for dyeing a pugri to his liking, and which 
was really the labour of four annas, His dhoby, his 
tailor, and other menial servants were all provided 
with horses and bahlas for thotr conveyance, and had 
grants of land yiclding a good annual income. 

The functions of a primo miuister of a notive 
court are manifold.’ Though there is a separate 
financier in every State under the designation of 
Dewan, the formor is always held responsible for 
the proper arrangement of the finances. He has 
the chief control over the judicial and the revenue 
departments of the State, and is always appeal. 
ed to when the decisions of the lower courts are 
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not satisfactory to the suitors. In political eor- 


respondence with the British Government or its 


‘local xepwesentatives, the prime ainister is ig | 
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gome cases Lhe author, and, in others, the dictator 
of all sueh despatches. In) the usual amicable 
correspondence, which is also kept up with the 
friends and relations of -his prince, the prime nuinis- 
ter is often the medium, and soinetimes the dictator 
of these epistolary correspondences. When he is 
an old and faithful servant, he is invariably tho 
reforee in all disputes and differences between tho 
prince and his wives, and between the latter alone. 
Tn former times the ‘prime niinister had always the 
chief command of the army invested m him ; bus 
the modern usage is, that any military arrangement 
mado by the commander-in-chief (who is called the 
Bukshee Foujor Moosahib Fouj) shall not be final, 
until it receive the sanction of the prince throvgh 
the office, and under the seal and signature of the 
prime minister, who is thus virtually the controller 
of the deeds and actions of the head of the army, 
though the actual command is taken away from his 
hand. The judges, the magistrates, the revenue 
collectors, the officers of the customs department, of 
the educational department, of the public works de- 
partment, &e., are all under the immediate orders of 
the prime minister who, with his coadjutor, the 
Dewan, exercises supervision over all the depart- 

ments of the State. 
Next to the office of the prime minister is that of 
‘ the Dewan, or minister of finances, whose duty it js 
‘to make the annual settlement of land revenue, give 
villages in lease, and through the Nazims advance 


oa 


money to the cultivators as tuccavi for the purchase ° 
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of bullocks and the digging of wells, The arrange- 
=HHeiib of the customs revenue, of the salt revenue, 
the sayer, the ferry collection, the taxes ujion quar- 
ries and mines, the collections from the mint, &e,, 
are under the disposal of the Dewan, who is also 
appealed to from the decisions of the Nazims in 
revenue casos. Tho duties of this funclionary aio 
as onerous and responsible as those of the prime 
minister ; and his office is by no oans loss im- 
portant than that of the laltor. 

Tho judicial department of a native governmont, 
although a model of our law courts, is slill au 
anomaly, There being no proper system for judi- 
cial training, the judges are recruited from the 
different departments of tho public service, without 
discrimination as to thoir previous training or 
omployment, Tho judicial dopartment of a native 
State, as the exponent of tho systom of ITindu ad- 
ministiation, mus, of course, be oxpecled to be 
officered by men who have sludied the Hindu law 
and jurisprudence, but in this inslanco lhe quasi 
legitimate claim of tho pundits is oflon ignored, and. 
the service is openod to mon of all shados of life, 
from clerks to military and revenue officers, and 
sometimes to privato individuals having no other 
claims to the offico of a judge than that thoy are 
jagirdars, respectable bankers, or favourite plysi- 
qians of the prince. It must also bo borne in mind, 
at the same time, that tle law courts of a native 
State still go under tho disguiso of an institution, 
the guiding principles of which are tho institutes” 
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of Manu and the works of other Hindu legislators, 
while the officers who preside over them are ag 
innocent of Ahitakshara or Yayyabalka, as they 
are ignorant of the simplest acts of the legislative 
council of Calcutta, It has been a moot question 
for a long time with the British Government, 
whether it has any, authority to interfere with the 
judicial administration of a native government, 
when such administration falls short of the require- 
ments of the present time. The philanthropic 
public who take an interest in the welfare of the 
natives of India, do now and then ventilate this 
subject in the nowspapers and periodicals of the day, 
but the treaty-obligations cannot be ignored for 
the sake of justice, which being a political question, 
is, as a matter of course, more important than its 
subordinate—the judicial. But the fact of a defi- 
ciency in the latter branch of the administration 
may, it is apprehended, prove injurious to the body 
politic, and destroy that political balance which our 
. statesmen so studiously try to preserve. It maybe 
argued in support of the neutral policy of our 
Government, that a certain stipulation in each troaty 
with the native princes and chiefs, has created a 
barrier to the march of the Catholic laws of the 
British legislators beyond the frontiers of our dis- 
tricts. "We do not mean to advocate here the ex- 
tension of the British laws to the territories of the 
feudatory princes, to the disparagemont of the 
solemn promises as contained in large sheets of 
parchment, bearing the seals of such - illustrious 
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personages as Lords Lake and Cornwallis, We 
contend rather for the adoption of a middle ceuise 
between the two extremes, viz, the letting alone of 
the judicial administration of a uative government, 
or forcibly introducing the English laws. The 
middle course we propose would be a slight pressure 
from the paramount power towards the organization 
of a purely judicial service with training in the 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws. The Brahmins 
learned in Shmriti, who acquit Lhemsclyes well in 
public examination, might be selected for Judges in 
Hindu States, whilst Mussalman Moulvis equally 
tested in Mahomedan laws,,might be appointed to 
similar posts in Mahomédan States. Now the 
question arises, Whether the British Government is 
at liberty under the existing treaties to oxorcise such 
@ pressure upon its allies, however wpolesome and 
disinterested it may be. Auy reader of the Poli- 
tical History of India or of the international laws 
of Great Britain will answer the quostion in tho 
negative, and no doubt, prima facie, the proposition 
would look like an intrusion rather than a friendly 
suggestion on the part of the paramount power. 
But every rule has its cxception, and the traditional 
custom of India proves it to bo properly suscepti- 
ble, beyond the least shadow of a doubt, to such 
, external pressure from the sovercign power, which 
"protects the mitior governments, and is their 
guardian and acknowledged superior by treaty 
rights. Moreover, when we see a slight laxity and 
- deviationefrom the original policy (although with. 
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the consent of the feudatorios) in the matter of the 
suppression of Suttec, Thuggy and Dacoily, and the 
general administration of the criminal justice of a 
native State, the unusual scrupulousness in the case 
of the civil justice is hardly compatible with the 
British name and its enlightened government. The 
Cindu and Mahomedan laws, both civil and criminal, 
in their original crude state, cannot be said to be so 
liberal ag the present laws of tle European countries, 
but their administration by trained lawyers with 
aid of tle commentaries, precedents, and decisions, 
of ancient Hindu and Mahomedan Judges, would 
bo preferable to the hodge-podge of all laws or no 
laws at all. 

The criminal law of the IIindus, excepting that 
portion which provides mutilation and other punish- 
ments of tortyre for heinous crimes may be well 
applied to Hindu States in suppression of the Ma- 
homedan laws that now obtain in them; whilst in 
the civil branch, the laws of inheritance, of evidence, 
of mortgage, of conveyance of rights and proper- 
ties, the relation between master aud servant, bo- 
tween husband and wife, and between sovercign and 
subjects, are as liberal as those of any legislature of 

, the modern times, and may all bo well applied to 
| tho present stage of society under a native govern- ; 
-ment. We will now try 10 see how these tribunals 
stand practically as courls of justice. Apart from 
their merit as law courts, and the mistake to be found | 
in the theory of their existence, they are, in general, | 
good Punchayets or arbitrary tribunals, presided over 
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" “by two or more judges whoso business il is to decide 
every case according to the established usages and 
customs ; and in points of dispute, whero the legal 
question preponderates over usage, the court pundity, 
are applied to for Vebeastha, and thoy in a body’ 
give their opinions, quoting the passages of the 
Shaktras applicable to the case, The suitors and 
their agents (the latter though not lawyers, yet go 
. by the name of vakeels in Rajputana), and some- 
times their relatives and dependents are allowed the 
right of pleading in support of their claims, and are 
carefully heard and contradicted after the fashion of 
trained judges and lawyers of our courts. In some 
States, where the expense of the judicial tribunal 
has lately increased with the increase in the number 
of judges, the laty stamp has been introduced as a 
means of defraying the expenses of this branch of | 
the public service, and to reduce the mumber of un- 
necessary suits that annually accumulate on the file. 
The criminal justice of a native State is dispensed. 
by a Foujdar and his deputies. Tho office of tho 
Foujdar is a reserve for Thakurs of influential and 
respectable families ; and when in special cages this 
post of dignity and emolument is givon to an out- 
sider, his family and social position aré looked to 
more than his merit as a judicial officor. Although 
the position of Foujdar of a native State corres- 
ponds with that of our district magistrates, the 
former enjoys more authority as a judicial officer, 
inasmuch as he is invested both with the powers of 


a Magistrate and a Session Judge, There being ng 
7 fg 
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demarcation observed between a commilling officer” 


and he officer invested with the powers of the 
session, the same Foujdar who trics minor cases 
would also try tases of capital offence, and pass 
‘sentence upon them ; and his sentence can be con- 
firmed or reversed only by the court of ministers 
under the presidency of the prince, for whose 
approval sentences on capital offences are forwarded. 
Appeal also-lies frota the decision of the Foujdar to 
the ministerial court, and to the ruler of a State him- 
self ; the chief civil court having no control or juris- 
diction over the Foujdaree court. The law "and 
procedure which guide the business of this court 
have, from a long time, been Mahomedan. The 
Hindu criminal law, as contained in the Institutes of 
Manu, has been superseded by Mahomedan laws, 
perhaps ever since the Mahomedan conquest of 
India; but before these States came in contact with 
the British Indian Government, certain of the old 
Hindu customs used to be observed, those especially 
which awarded light punishment to Brahmins cons 
vieted of murder or culpable homicide. -According 
to Manu a Brahmin convicted of manslaughter 
should be punished with the shaving of his head, 
deprivation of his property, and the turning him 
out from his land of residence ; but he should not 
be put to death. -In cases of adultery among 
females, the same law provides a system of punish- 
ment which would be regarded as too severe at the 
present time. It is therein enacted, that a woman 
convicted of adultery should be shaved of her head, 
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deprived of her nose, and being mounted on » 
donkey, turned out of the community where ,she 
lived. These anomalous proceedings could not be 


preserved and tolerated under a Christian Govern-, 


ment, holding the supreme sway of the country ; 
and hence the British Government was obliged to 
- recommend the discontinuance of these and other 
"similar practices in native States. Tho result has 
‘been that the criminal courts in the Rajputana 
States, being divested of some of their Hindu pro- 
cedures, without accepting in their place the penal 
‘laws of the British Government, have become purely 
Mahomedan courts, in many places, too, presided 
over by Mahomedan magistrates. 


The management of the police, being a con-_ 


comitant of the office of Foujdar, the same Lunc- 
tionary controls this department also. The polico 
of Rajputana, though not organized on the principle 
of our new detective and protective police, is still 
useful and efficient under propor management; and 
in some respects excels the constabulary of the 


British territories. In tracing thieves the Mina ‘ 


policeman has a peculiar aptitude or almost instinct, 
which is not approached by the Hindustani’ and 
Punjabi police, with all their improved system of 
drill and training: Mr, Montstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel: Tod have one and 
all deservedly commended the system of tracing 
thieves by the Minas, who, as a class of police-men. 
if adequately paid and properly managed, would 


excel all others of this branch of the service. ° The , 
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Mina will trace a thief, when he proceeds to his 
work con amore, through rock, sand, or water, and 
under the greatest disadvantages of rain and wind. 
Once show him the spot where a burglary, highway 
robbery, or cattle-lifting has taken place, and he will 
trace the perpetrator of the deed by his foot-prints 
to a distance of one hundred miles and sometimes 
more, Nor is the Mina less useful in other respects ; 
as a watchman, a single individual of his caste, ° 
when appointed to a village, will not suffer theft or 
robbery to be committed within his boundary, But 
when not in the service of any Government or State, 
the samc Mina is the worst thief and obstinate 
cattle lifter. In the principalities of Jeyapoor and 
Ulwar, the Minas are hereditary watchmen, guards 
of forts, arsenals, and treasuries, and. they keep their 
trust very faithfully.* 

The general management of police of a native 
State is on the whole satisfactory. 
_ The revenue administration of a native State is 
something peculiar to itself, and is an institution 
which has few parallels in modern times, The 
greater porlion of land in each state being alienated 
in jagirs and religious grants, the revenue derived 
from the Khalsa, or that portion of land which is. 
under the direct assessment of the State, is.the pro- 
perty of Government, and meets all its expenditure. 


The jagirs are of several kinds, amongst which that 
I hr 
* In Southern India there is a similar class of people, called Cullen which 
word signifies thief, His Hxcellenoy the Rajah of Poodoocotta is 4 Cullen 
hy birth and descouf-~Avrion, 
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given for military service is the principal, and is one 
not resumable by the State, as long as the service 
originally agreed upon is faithfully performed, 
When the Rajputana principalitios wore first found- 
‘od, and the country taken possession of from the 
Minas, Bhils, and other aboriginal pooplo who occu« 
pied it, the conquest was, as tradition goos, effected 
by military adventurers of the Bajput tribe, with 
" leaders at their hoad from amongst the scions of the 
ruling families of Ayodhya and Konouj. A land 
thus conquered by the aid of military chiefs and 
soldiers of their own blood and kin, admitted a 
permanent right to the occupation-of its soil on 
certain conditions from tho beginning, supported by 
the Jaws and customs of the country. As a conse- 
quence of necessity for constant military aid from 
them for the preservation of the conquered land, the 
feudal lords received their grants of villages in jagir, 
in consideration of the dutios which they engaged 
to perform on an emergency, and tho number of 
horges they supplied for the constant service of the 
_ State. Another kind of jagir was the grant mado 
formerly as provision in land for tho support and 
maintenance of the junior mombers of a Royal, 
family who have no claim to the throne (which is 
always secured for the eldest son), but who being 
born of Royal blood had to bo provided with means 
suitable to keep their dignity and position, This 
latter jagir is also granted on the same principle as 
the former, ‘and’ held on the same condition as those 
of the feudal lords :—the supply of effective cavalry 
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horses and sowars for constant duty being compul- 
sory, anda main condition of the grant. On the 
domise of these jagirdars, leaving natural heirs of 
their own body, the son succeeds to the estate of 
his father, and his titles and honors, with the sanc- 
tion of his government; but in the event of a failure 
of direct’ heirs, and when the land-holder dies in- 
tesiate, the adoption of an heir cannot be made 
without consulting the native government, and with- 
out procuringsits sanction to that effect previously. 
In a few and isolated cases, the adoption is made 
without the knowledge and consent of the Durbar ; 
but it is not recognized, nor are the honors.and titles 
allowed, so long as the sanction of the Durbar has 
not been procured. 

The other kind of jagir is the assignment of land 
made for State service. Under this head are in- 
cluded the jagirs of the highest functionaries, as well 
as of the commonest putwary of a village. These 
jagirs are often hereditary but sometimes for life 
only, and they are resumable by the State at any 
time. The fourth kind of grant is that made for . 
religious, educational, and charitakle purposes. 
These do not lapse to the State on any account, but 
eonstitute a sort of endowment, and in this way has 
been alienated the greater portion of the land of a 
Hindu State. Inthe ovent of mismanagement of 
these endowments, the lands are temporarily re- 
sumed and officers appointed to superintend and 
bring their revonues into a proper state, keeping the 
accounts quite separate from the State Financial 
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“accounts. ‘The main sourec of revenuo of a native 
State, as has been before mentioned, is the Govern- 
ment share upon the produce of the Khalsa land. 
The ryot of Rajputana, who is a tenant-at-will, and 
not a permanent tenant like his brethren of Bongal, 
cultivates his land under a lease from tho neigh. 
bouring Nazim or revenue Collector. Ho is also 
sometimes a subordinate tenant to a zemindar who 

_ takes in contract a purgunnah or # certain number 
of villages for a certain period, generally not ex- 
ceeding three years. The ryot, although a tenant. 
at-will, acquires a right to the soil when it has beon 
cultivated by him and his ancestors for a long period, 
and is not liable to ejectment so long as he continues 
the same cultivation under the terms granted in his 
lease. The assessment of taxes upon the cultivator 
is generally made twice a year, in the seasons of tho 2 
two crops of Rubbee and Rhoriff, and according to, 
the value of the produce. The Nazim sends out 
Ameens to the villages under his jurisdiction, to 
estimate the crop of each cultivator when it is ripo 
in the field ; and after this has been made upon 

‘every acre of the cultivated land, tho share of the 
state is demarided. If the ryot is affluent, he pays 
it in money, if not, in produce, which is sold by the 
officers under the Nazim, and tho amount remitted 
to the local treasury. The system of paymont in 
kind is not a favourite system with the cultivator, 
nor is it profitable to the Nazim, who being respon- 
sible for the disposal of the grain, and realization of 
its price, tries to avoid this mode of paymont; but 
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tho circumstances of the ryot sometimes compel the 


revenue officers to accept it., 

Tho army of a, native State is composed of the 
three principal arms of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry, and is generally officered by Mahomedan and 
Rajput officers under the general command of a 
commander-in-chief, who is designated Bukshi of 
the Fouj. The artillery is recruited from the Ma« 


homedan population of the State, and the infantry , 


from both Hindu and Mahomedans, while the 
cavalry branch of the army is mostly filled by Raj- 
put horsemen, partly supplied by the jagirdars, and 
partly consisting of men engaged on regular pay, 
Bosides the above three arms of the modern system 
of warfare, there are irregular foot soldiers in some 
States who carry with them sword, shield, and knife, 
and occasionally bow and arrows, and go by the 
name of Nagas. These forces are drilled and 
_ equipped, though inadequately, yet after the Euro- 
pean fashion, and are constantly: reviewed by the 
commander-in-chief,sand occasionally by the prince 
himself. As to the efficiency of the army of a 


native State for active military service, the question’ 


can be better decided by professional men, but to 
oursclves, as superficial thinkers on the subject, it 
seems plain that the force maintained by a native 
prince is a match for the turbulent people he has to 
govern, though regarding it in the European sense 
of the term, itis essentially deficient. 
Tho expenditure under the head of public works 
of a Hindu government, is a large item which the 
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financiers have to meet from the State revenue. 
The lump sum, which is annually debited against 
this department of the State, is mot expended on 
reproductive public works, but on such works as tho’, 
construction ef a Dharmashala, the sinking of wells 
in the vicinity of large towns, and the building of 
Bisraths in public bathing places on the Ganges and 
“ the Jumma. The excavation of tanks, the construc 
‘tion of reservoirs, of roads, and of passes, and the 
erection of pillars and columns in the sacred shrines 
of Badrinarain, Kedarnath, Jwalamuki, Kashi, Gya, 
Mathura, and Brindabun, are the favourite works of 
public utility with the native princes; while roads 
and canals in their own territories do not meet with 
the attention they deserve. It is a long established 
custom in India to construct public works in sacred 
places for the benefit of the pilgrims; and these 
have no doubt their merit from tho Hindu point of 
view, when the question is ‘reflected purely in the 
light of their religion, But it may be questioned 
whether the ruler of a State, as the guardian and 
responsible agent for the comfort and happinoss of 
his subjects, ought to be allowed to fritter away the 
public revenue on philanthropic or religious works, 
the merit of which, according to his own -religious 
* teaching, accrues but to himself. In a social point 
of view, the subject has an equal share in the State 
revenue with the ruler himself, and after all the 
items of the State expenditure ave paid, the balance 
ought to be appropriated to measures, which would 
promote hie comfort and well being. This can only 
8 ‘ 
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be secured by promoting his social and intellectual 
advancement, by establishing educational institu- 
tions, and giving free and liberal instruction to th: 
unlettered ;—by constructing good roads for th 
lame, the blind, the infirm traveller, for. the poor mai 
who carries a load on his head, for the distresse 
widow who carries half a dozen children with her 
and for the wretched cart-driver who drives a pai: 
of famished bullocks, wearied and fatigued by th 
constant strain to overcome the obstructions of roc] 
and sand, of depressions and prominences of thi 
road, which hinder the progress of his vehicle 
Regarded financially, roads, bridges, and canals ar 
the pioneers of trade and commerce, and consequentlh 
the forerunners of wealth and civilization. 

The department of public instruction under : 
native government is another subject, which i: 
worthy of notice here. It is a notorious fact tha 
Hindu rulers are invariably supporters of education 
and are often unusually attached to men of learn. 
ing and genius who reside at their courts, An 
astronomer, @ logician, or a bard meets with that 
reception from a Hindu prince, which in other 
countries would be awarded to ministers and pleni- 
potentiaries. The Peishwas of Puna, and the 
Rajahs of Jeyapoor, Jodhpur, and Udyapur ever 
took a delight in the influx of learned Brahmins, 
who formerly used to crowd to their courts from the 
‘different parts of India; and the extensive grants 
in land, which have been assigned to some pandits 
for their provision, prove beyond a doypt that the 
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Hindu princes truly appreciated the merits of edu- 
cation. It used to be a custom in Rajputana’ that 
a Brahmin, when he finished his education, “was 
presented to his ruler by the court pandits; and 
after being publicly examined before the assembly 
of learned men and State officers, a title, approach- 
ing the meaning of the University degrees of 
*" Burope, was conferred upon him, and a pension 
- granted for his maintenance. The educational grants 
in native States are generally given in jagirs, and in 
few and rare cases, the schoolmaster’s bill is paid 
from the treasury. The general education of the 
people at present being simply instruction in the 
Hindu language, a Brahmin in each village has‘a 
Patshala of his own, which is supported partly by 
the State grant, and partly by fees received from the 
pupils and attended by boys of the Brahmin, Raj- 
put, Veysha, and Sudra castes, and sometimes by! 
the village Mahomedan boys as well. The educa- 
tion imparted in this institution is the reading and 
writing of Hindu, with arithmetic and letter writing 
But in cities and towns throughout Rajputana, 
better class of Brahmins study Sanskrita, and t 
Kshatryas and sometimes the Veyshas also ; whilst 
the Kyeths and Mahomedans, as in other parts of 
India, acquire an education in the Urdu and Per- , 
sian languages. These educational institutions, 
. Whether Sanskrita or Hindu, Urdu or Persian, are 
supported by the State. The pandit maintains his © 
bidyalya from the income of the land, which has 
been assigned to himself or his ancestors ; and the 
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Moulvi obtains the means of his livelihood from ao 
similar source as the Brahmin, besides the fees he 
collects from his pupils. In some States, schools and 
colleges have also been established for the study of 
the English language, and these institutions are 
largely attended by the sons of the nobility and 
gentry, who have commenced to appreciate the 
benefits of an English education, 

It will be a material defect in the execution of ‘ 
the object of this article, if we were to omit to men- 
tion the political relation of the British Govern- 
ment with the native States, and the functions of 
the British representatives who reside at the court 
of Rajputana princes. But before entering into 
the details of this subject, it zhust be stated in 
justice to the political officers, that the outside pub- 
lic who occasionally talk and write upon the subject, 
greatly underrate the duties and responsibilities 
of our political agents, which, if impartially judged 
and carefully enquired into on the spot, would be 
found as onerous and delicate as those of any office 
in India. And, perhaps, no branch of the public. 
service requires the exercise of so much tact, or 
entails so great a trial of temper and judgment, as 
the situation of a political officer in a native State. 
The British Government, as paramount power in 
India and amongst its protected allies of Rajputana, 
deemed it necessary, on the first conclusion of trea-' - 
ties with the native powers, to appoint a British 
officer in each State as the medium of communica- 

tion between the Supreme Governmend and: its’ 
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fetdatories ; as the friend and disintcrested adviser 
of the latter, and a chock against tho intrigues and 
machinations of the courtiers and;nobles by whom 
they are eurrounded. It has been said above that 
the duties of a political officer are both onerous and 
delicate ; that they are not casy is proved by the 
failure of many men of undoubted ability who have 
been engaged on political missions. May we state 
what, in our opinion, has constituted the cause of 
such failure ? 

May not the reason be, that a British political 
officer in his mission to an Asiatic court is guided 
by his christian impulses of right and wrong; his 
cherished notions and convictions of the law of 
nations, the rights of sovereigns and princes, and 
the duties and responsibilities of a plenipotentiary 
as taught in the European school of politics;— 
whilst the intrigues of the Asiatic courtiers, the one- 
sided policy of its rulers, and the nonfulfilmont of 
their pledges and promises, set at naught all the 
tact and ingenuity of the British politicals? The 
Indian public ; meanwhile, always impatient for a 
speedy and successful termination of a foreign policy,. 
weighs the acts of a diplomatist in the scale of hope, 
which ‘ever longs for success, and is never accustomed 
to receive in its balance the reverse of its wishes, 
- however impracticable the final issue of it may be. 
The position of a public functionary in « diplomatic 
capacity in India is more delicate than it is in 
Europe. His situation becomes doubly difficult: 
we his ¢leeds and actions become the subject. af: 
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public ciiticism. These remarks do not apply to the 
Rajputana politicals, who, as British agents deputed 
to inland protected States, guide the helm of their 
respective ships in.a calm and untroubled sea, un- 
accustomed to the waves and storms which hazarded 
the political yessel of a Macnaghten or a Malcolm, 
But peaceful as the mission of a Rajputana poli- 
tical is, it is not devoid of the interest which at- 
taches itself to similar functions in other countries * 
of the world, nor does it demand the less exercise 
of discretion and judgment, than is necessary in the 
remote allied States, and never do the actions of 
these officars escape public comment, when they 
commit the least error in the discharge of their 
duties. But it may be inquired, what are the main 
duties of our Rajputana political agents, and how 
far have they succeeded in the performance of them ? 
We would reply that a political agent in a Raj- 
putana State, has manifold duties to perform. He 
is the president of the court of vakeels, established 
for the purpose of deciding cases of interjurisdic- 
tional disputes : he is the channel of communication . 
between the British Government and the native 
prince, and the adviser of the latter in the adminis- 
tration of his State: he is also the referee in all 
differences between the chief and his nobles and 
courtiers. In his capacity of president of the court - 
of vakeels, he has to decide a large number of cases 
annually, and this alone is enough to occupy the 
time of an active and intelligent officer. » Although 
aided by"his coadjutors, the native vakeels of the 
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"different States, the political, agent is the soul and 
substance of this court; without his constant super- 
vision it would become corrupt and stagnant like 
other institutions in the hands of the natives. As 
the medium of communication between the nativé 
government and the Viceroy and his local represen- 
tative, the agent of the Governor General, the ° 
political agent has to conduct a large amount of cor- 

- respondence daily both in English and Vernacular. 
In his capacity of adviser to the native ruler, he has 
to pay one or more State visits to him in a week, 
besides the weekly or fortnightly inspection of the 

Jail and the Educational Institutions. I1is house is 

a regular thoroughfare from early morning to four 
o’clock in the evening, and men of all sections of 
native society, and of all shades of life, resort to him 
for advice and assistance in their respective affairs. 
It has almost grown to be a fashion among the 
gentry of Rajputana to keep up a constant inter- 
course with the British representative ; and for this 
reason, many Thakurs, and others, resort to the house 
of the political agent, even for matters of no great 
moment. The prince himself encroaches much upon 
the time of the political agent, by constantly send- 
ing for him, and asking his opinion and advice in 
almost every measure which he undertakes for the 
administration of his State. This increased con- 
fidence of the people and their chief in the advice 
of the British agent, reveals to us a state of things 
which could at the outset scarcely have been hoped 
for; which even the originators of the policy of 
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appointing political officers in native States, did not, 
perhaps, fully anticipate at the time, It is highly 
eratifying to sec that a Rajput prince, whose ances- 
tors studiously avoided the advent of the Mahome- 
dan dignitaries and princes of the blood of the 
house of Delhi into their territories, even on the 
occasion of hunting oxcursions, does, of his free will 
and accord, invite the agent of the Goverrior Gene- 
ral to his court; and when that officer’s time is 
occupicd with other more important business, that 
the prince himself should travel miles from his own 
territory for an interview with him, and candidly 
ask his advice on State matters. 1t can be easily 
inferred from the above how it tends to the ad- 
vantage of the Ilindu princes, and the credit of the 
British name and the British Government that such 
appointments should be well filled. ‘We have often 
heard many old and thoughtful Rajputs remark, that 
the integrity and the sense of responsibility of the 
British officers are the grounds of the stability of 
the British Empire in the East, and the source of 
the prospority and advancement of thenation. The , 
political agent renders an invaluable service to a 
native State whon the prince is a minor, and the 
administration of the Government is conducted by 
a regency council under his directions. In this 
instance many an officer has given English educa- 
tion to the minor princes, established English 
schools in their States, and greatly reformed their 
judicial and revenue administrative system, a service 
which has been duly appreciated by thg princes 
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themselves, when they have arrived at the age of 
discretion, and taken in their own hands the reins 
of Government. 

The general administration of & native govern- 
ment, for the last thirty years, has assumed a sober- 
and enlightened tone, theoretically, not far behind 
that ef an ordinary civilized modern State. Whe- 
- ther we look at its revenue system, or its judicial 
_ courts, its police, or its army, we find everywhere 
traces of system and order based upon the laws and 
customs of the country, and evincing a good ad- 
ministration, Whether we look to the flourishing 
shop of the bunnia, the well cultivated field of the 
ryot, or the beautifully planted garden of the mali, 
our eye meets everywhere marks of the happiness 
and prosperity of the people.” In cities and towns, 
in the midst of squares, and bazaars, the banker sits 
with the same ease and contentment of mind with 
his iron chest loaded with gold and silver coins and 
his writing box containing cheques, notes, drafts, 
and hundies, as he would do in the British cities of 
Delhi and Agra. The confectioner has the same 
flourishing and attractive shop as his brethren of 
Benares and Allahabad, and the artizan prods 
the same fancy articles as the members of his craft 
in other parts of the country, The carpenter works - 
with his chisel with the same independence of spirit, 
as his race throughout India; and the blacksmith 
beats his anvil, and sings his ballad, in a mood of 

mind equally expressive of happiness and content- 


ment. In a word, security of life and property in — 
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a native State is not less than it is in the British 
districts ; and forced labour is to the full as restricted 
in the one as in the other. The feudal lords in the 
districts, and the officers and ministers in the seat 
-of Government, who, in former times, often lived 
at variance with their prince, now execute his orders 
and mandates with a care and punctuality indica- 
tive of a thorough spirit of discipline. - The money - 
lender, who in olden times used to oppress, torture, . 
enslave, and sell his insolvent debtor, has been 
taught to realize his money by the legitimate means 
of the civil court. The criminal, who, sixty years 
ago, if convicted of a crime, would have lost some 
of his limbs, now obtains food and clothing within 
the precincts of a Jail, as well as medicine and 
medical attendance when the state of his health 
requires it. The administration of a Hindu prince 
has likewise its other phase, which in some respects 
is so mild and humane that it excels all the theory 
of humanity of a Christian Government. The poor 
and the infirm, the lame and the blind, obtain fall 
subsistence from the State alms-houses, and the 
widows and orphans of respectable but destitute 
fdlitlics are provided with the means of living from 
the publictreasury. The defaulting ryot is not dealt 
with so unceremoniously as under the British laws, 
nor is he at once ousted from his field as in the 
British provinces under the permanent settlement. 

It may be asked, perhaps, how this change for the 
better administration of a natiye State has come’on 
so suddenly and within so short a period. The 
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question may be at once answered by a few com- 
prehensive sentences ; first, by the able supervision 
of our political officers ; secondly, by the oxample 
of the liberal administration of the British districts 
which environ the protected States on all sidos; 
thirdly, by the gradual infusion of a better morale 
into the minds of our Hindu princes themselves, 
partly by English education, and partly by inter- 
course with British officers and other foreigners ; 
and lastly, by the fostering care of that paternal 
Government, which for India’s good, holds the para- 
mount sway of the empire from the Khyber Pass to 
Adam’s Bridge. The present generation is some- 
what inclined to the idea of constant change and 
radical reform. “Whilst admitting the principle of 
effecting progressive but gradual improvements in the 
system of native administration—for progress to be 
permanent must be gradual,—we €nscientiously 
believe that tt is of all things most necessary that the 
existing relation of the natiwe States with the para- 
mount power should continue, as it is, without inter- 
suption ; for it is by virtue of the connemion as tt now 
exists, that the Hindu princes will appreciate more 
and more the social, moral, and political benefits Which 
they derive by an alliance with the representative in 
Asia of European civilizotion, and that they will be 
kept in constant remembrance of the duties and 
responsibilities with which it has pleased the Great 
Dispenser of events to entrust them.” 
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TANJORE, HS MAHRATTA CONQUEST AND 
CONQUERORS. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ From the Ranas of Oheitore sprang the Ranas of Oudepoor, 
universally admitted to be the oldest family in Hindoostan ; 
and from them, according to the legend quoted, it is pre- 
tended that the founder of the Mahratta nation, as hitherto 
known to us, drew his lineage. —Gnrant Durr. 

Or the Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore we have no 
authentic records. It lasted about 176 years. The 
Princes of this line trace their origin to Shahjee the 
Great. The Mahrattas first established themselves 
as a leading power at Satara and Kolapore on the 
‘Western coagt, and subsequently at Tanjore on the 
Eastern coast. It will be seen that a close connec- 
tion was kept up by these Principalities by marriages 
of the two royal houses, The Princes of Tanjore 
marrying the daughters of the Chiefs’ of eetare 
and Kolapore. 

The hardy warriors of the western mountains, 
when they settled down on the quiet plains of the 
south, had no enemies to contend against. The 
country they obtained, through easy treachery, they 
had a wealthy people to rule over and a rich pro- 
‘ vince to support them, and in process of time they 
sunk into listlessness and luxury. : 





1 History of the Mahyattas, Vol, I. p. 19, 209 
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"Lo go back to their history a little’ The first 
Mahratta chief of note was Shahjee the Great, “who 
had founded a kingdom on the western coast of 
Hindustan, and extending his territorial jurisdic. 
tion, entered the Carnatic in A. D. 1637. THe was 
married to Jeejee Bye, the daughter of Lookhjee 
Jadow Row, by whom he had two sons, Sumbhajee 

‘ and Seevjee. 

- The principal Mahratta chief in the service of the 
Ahmednugur State was Jadow Rao, Deshmookh of 
Sindkheir, supposed with much probability to have 
been a descendant of the Rajah of D@agurh. No 
Maharatta family was ‘so ‘powerful as the Jadows, 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, in the end of the sixteenth 
century, held a Jagheer, under the Nizam Shahee 
government, for the support of ton thousand horse, 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta family, 
surnamed Bhonslay, which first rose into notice 
under the Ahmednuggur government. They are said 
to have held several Patelships ; but their principal 
residence was at the village of Verole, near Dowlut- 
abad. Babjee’ Bhonslay had tgvo sons, the elder), 
named Mallojee, and the younger , Wittoojee, 
Mallojee was early married to Deepa By, the sister 
.of Wungojee, or Jugpal Rao Naick Nimbalkur, 
Deshmookh of Phultun. At the age of twenty-' 
five, in the year 1577, by the interest of Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao, he was entertained in the service of 
Mortiza Nizam Sha, with a small party of horse, of 
which he was the proprietor. He had no children 


Ps 1 Duff's Mabratta History, a 
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for many years, which is considered a great misfor- 
tune’among Hindus. He was a rigid votary of the 
deity Mahdeo, and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee, 
of Tooljapoor, was the Koolswamy of his family; 


- but both deities had been invoked in vain to grant 


* 


an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan saint or ‘peer, 
named Shah Shureef, residing at Ahmednuggur, was 
engaged to offer up prayers to this desirable end; 
, and Malloj 4 ee’s wife having shortly after given birth - 
| to a son, in gratitude to the peer’s supposed bene- 
| diction, the child was named after him, Shah, with 
the Mahratta adjunct of respect, yee; and in the 
ensuing year, a second ‘son was in like manner 
named Shureefjee. Shahjee was born in 1594. 
Mallojee Bhonslay was an active Silladar, and had 
acquitted himself so well in various duties intrusted 
to him, that he began to attain distinction. He had 
by some means made an addition to his small body 
of horse, and was always much noticed by his first 
patron Jadow Rao. His elder son Shahjee was a 
remarkably fine boy; and on the occasion of the 
celebration of the dLoolee festival in the year 1599, 
when Shahjee was five years old, he accompanied 
his father to the house of Jadow’Rao, It is usual 
for all castes of Hindus to mect on that occasion, at 
the residence of some principal person, on the fifth 
day of the festival ; and when there is any footing 


‘of intimacy, the children often accompany their 


fathers to the place of assembly. Shahjee, on- this 


occasion, ‘was noticed by Jadow Rao, who good 


naturedly called thé boy towards him, and seated him 
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beside his daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of 
three or four years old. The children began to play 
together, when Jadow Rao, in the,joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter, “well, girl, wilt 
thou take this boy as thy husband?” and turning 
round to the company, observed in the same strain, 
“they are a fine pair.” The children, at this time, 
'-* happening to throw some of the red colour at each 
. other, which is a common amusement on this festival, 
’ the circumstance oceasioned a great deal of laughter 
in the assembly. This mirth, however, was dis- 
turbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up and saying, 
“take notice, friends, Jadow has this day become a 
contracting party with me in marriage ;” to which 
some of those present assented; but Jadow seemed 
astonished, and was mute. 
Affecting to treat what had passed asa mere joke, 
»Jadow Rao next day asked Mallojec to a dinner, 
but he declined the invitation, unless Jadow would 
formally recognize Shahjee as his son-in-law. This 
Jadow Rao peremptorily refused; and his wife, 
being a, proud woman of high spirit, was very in 
dignant at his having, even in jest, matclpd her 
daughter with such a person as the son of Mallojee 
Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, however, to have been 
crafty and persevering, little scrupulous about the 
means employed, so‘that his end could be obtained. | 
He retired to his village, where it is pretended that 
the goddess Bhawanee, having appeared to him dis- 
covered a large treasure; at all events he and his 
_brother Wittoojee became ‘possessed of money, in 


ae 
_ some secret manner, which in that troubled périod 
of the Nizam Shahee government, during the first — 
years of the seventeenth century, was probably by. 
robbery. ‘Their confidant, as.to the fact of possess: 
ing the money, was a soucar or banker of Chumar- 
goondee, named Sashao Naick. Poonday, in whoge 
hands the cash was. deposited. But, according: to. 
Mahratta legend, the discovery of this treasure was 
merely a means which the: goddess afforded to effect. 
-what.she had; on first appearing, declared to Mallo-- 
“jee; namely, that ‘there shall be one of thy family 
who shall become a king: he shall be endowed with 
’ the qualities and attributes of Sambh; he shall-re- 
establish and. preserve justice in Mahrashtra, and © 
remove all that molest Brahmins, and violate the 
temples of the gods; his reign shall form an epoch, © 
‘and his posterity pes mount the throne for twenty- 
_ Seven generations.” ' 
‘ Mallojee employed. his fortune in the purchase of 


.., horses, and in the popular works of digging tanks, 
“puilding wells, and endowing various temples; but 


Ke was not diverted from his favourite scheme of 
 beingconnected with the family of Jadow Rao. 
~- Jagpal. Naick Nimbalkur of Phultun, the brother of 
“Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s wife, warmly interested him- ~ 
self to promote the proposed marriage of his nephew. » 
eos Wealth too, at a falling court, like that of Ahmed. . 
- nuggur, could procure aayiling: and as Jadow Rao’s 


‘ objection was. now confined merely to Mallojee’s. 


“rrank;-this was soon obviated, by his being raised to 
the command of five thousand a heres me the. title 


* : 
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pi eee, Bem ee lay: The forts. of Sew- 
neree and Chakun, with their dependent districts, 
were likewise placed. in his charge; and the Per- 
gunnas of Poona and. Sopa madé over to him in 
Jagheer. Thus every obstacle being | removed, 

Jadow Rao had no longer an. excuse for not per- 
forming what he was sired to by his sovereign. 
The marriage of Shahjee to Jeejec Bye was cele- 
brated with great pomp, and was honoured by the 
presence of th e Sultan. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitay," his second wife, Shalhjee 
‘had one son, Venkajee. ‘Gumbhajee, ¢ the elder son 
of the first marriage, was his father’s favourite, and. 
accompanied him, from early infancy, in all. his 
cursions, and was killed in the. Carnatic, but the 
younger son, Seevajee, remained with his mother. 

- Seevajee was born in the Fort of Sewneree, in the 
“aonth of I May 1627; and during the turbulent period 
in which his childhood was ase’, he had frequent- 
ly escaped, by his mother’s vigilance, from falling 
into the hands of their Mahomedan enemies. It 
‘is not known where he was concealed when his 
mother was made prisoner; but it is probable her 
release was obtained on the plea of her. husband's 
neglect, and the disgrace, which many ‘of the rela- 
tions, both J adows and Bhonslays in the. Mogul 
service, would conceive. attached to themselves, ; 

After the death of Shahjee, his kingdom was 
divided. into two parts 5 : ‘those on . the Western coast 











a “Another Mahratia Chieftain tamily, rising bien fast into impor tance, The. 
Bhouslays and Mohitays were united together by intermarringes. AUTHOR, : 4 
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falling to the share of Seevajee, went by the name 
of the kingdoms of Satara and Kolapore, and those 
on the Hastern coast falling to the lot of Venka- 
jee went by the name of the kingdom of Tanjore. ’ 
In course of time these kingdoms separated and 
became distinct principalities,’ being ruled by the 
sons and grandsons of Shahjee. 

We are informed that the dissensions between 
Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapore, and her 
nephew, led to a division of interests; and Sumbhajee, 
the half brother of her son Raja Ram, having 
secured the fort of Pamalla near Kolapore, kept 
possession of the southern tracts, in spite of Sahoojee; 
till at length his title to a separate kingdom, as the 
descendant of Seevajee’s younger son, was admitted, 
and a partition treaty was drawn up on the 26th 
April 1731, which is in possession of His Highness 
the Rajah of Satara. This treaty, it will be seen, 
marks nearly an equal division of the Mahratta 
dominions at that time; leaving the rivers Varna 
and Kistna as the defined boundary of the two 
kingdoms of Kolapore and Satara.’ 

Thus were the Mahratta Principalities split into 
three kingdoms, viz., Satara, Kolapore and Tanjore.*- 

Tt must be remembered that Venkajee was always 
employed with his father Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
and accompanied him on his visit to Seevajee 





1 Bngg’s early History of Satara. 

2 Frere’s Bhonslays of Sataia. 

3 Goneological Table of the Mahratta Kings of Salara, Kolapore ‘and . 
Mysore: 
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Kolapore and Tanjore. 
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among the ghauts in 1662; after which he seems 
to have returned to the Carnatic, where he was 
when Seevajee overran it in 167%. In this * ex. 
pedition one of Seevajee’s professed objects was 
to claim his share of his -father’s property from 
his half brother Venkajee. The latter was at 
first prepared to resist by force, but ultimately 
visited his brother. He, however, denied the right 

-of the latter to any share in their property in the 
Carnatic. Seevajee at one time contemplated con- 
fining him, till he gave up half the Jagheers and 
personal property, but ultimately abandoned the idea, 
as inconsistent with his own character as a brother 
and a prince, and allowed Venkajee to return to Tan- 
jore. He, however, overran and laid under contri- 
bution all the Jagheers which his father had held in 
Mysore. At this time Seevajee grounded his claims 
to half his father’s property in the Carnatic, on the 
assertion it was not mere territory but his inherit- 
ance (wutam), which he was in honour bound not to 
abandon. 

In A. D. 1678, after Seevajee had returned north- 
wards, Venkajee attacked the troops his brother 
had left in the Carnatic, and was repulsed with great 
loss. Qn hearing of this, Seeyajee wrote him a long 
and very sensible letter, pointing out the folly of 
discord and the necessity of union, and offering peace 
on condition of Venkajee giving up to him the whole 
of their father’s possession in the Carnatic. Ulti- 
mately an arrangement was made, whereby Venka- 
jee agreed fo pay down a considerable sum, and divide 
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their father’s jewels and. share the revenue of his 
Carnatic tertitory. Seevajee then allowed him to re- 
tain Tanjore, andgave him back the Mysore Jagheers, 
. Just previous to his death, in A. D. 1680, 
‘Seevajee had exacted from the Bejapore Government, 
as the price of his alliance, the cession of all claims 
of sovereignty over the Carnatic and Tanjore dis- 
tricts. This dreaded supremacy thus acquired by 
his brother, so mortified Venkajee that he neglected 


his affairs and gave himself up to melancholy, which’ 


drew from Seevajee a letter full of energy and good 
sense, one of the last he ever dictated. On Seevajce’s 
death Venkajee withdrew all share of tribute from 
his nephew Sumbhajee, and in 1687 anexpedition was 
planned by the latter to enforee his claims, but it 
seems to have been unsuccessful. 

From this time there does not appear to have 
been much connection kept up between the States 
of ‘Tanjore and Satara. The territory of the 
former is stated to have boen laid under con- 
tribution by the Emperor’s army in 1696, from 
which it may be imferred that Vonkajee’s son, 
then on the Tanjore Musnud, was co-operating 
with his Satara countrymen against Aurungzebe. 
From the death of Tookajec, Venkajee’s son, then on 
the Tanjore Musnud, the real power of the State, 
appears to have been vested in a Mahomedan officer 
who commanded the Fort of Tanjore up to 1741;. but 


of the subsequent history of Tanjore, little is to be ° 


gleaned from the Satara records, or published his- 
- tories of the Mahratia State. 
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' Following up the Panjore manuscripts, Venkajee 
was the first who sat on the throne of Tanjore, and 
was succeeded by hisson Yekojee insA, D. 1676, who 
reigned eight years and died in the eighty ninth 
year of his age. He had three sons; Shajee, Ser- 
bojee and Tookojee. Before his death, Yekojee be- 
queathed hig kingdom to his eldest son Shajee; to 
his second son he left the kingdom of Sokotte, a 
district two miles south of Combaconum; and to his 
third son, he presented the towg of Mahadevaput- 
tanum, forty miles south of Tanjore. 

In A. D. 1684, Shajee began to reign. He is 
said to have improved the palace, erected a beau. 
tiful throne-room, built the choultries at the four 
gates of the Fort, chuttrums for the accommoda- 
tion of the poor and hospitals for the sick, and 
sent out for physicians so far as Hyderabad and — 
Arabia. He also established civil and criminal courts 
of justice; and haying no issue, he bequeathed 
his kingdom to his brother Serbojee, 

Serbgjee reigned inA. D.1711, and turned his atten- 
tion to improve the revenues of the country. He was. 
a warrior and fought some battles. He married into 
the Mahratta families of Satara, viz., the Chiefs of 
Gatcay, Sirkay, and Mohitay. And, having no 
issue, he was succeeded by his brother Tookgjee, who 
reigned from A. D.1729t01736. Tookojee was a great 
jinguist. There is a story current, that a fakeer of 
Arabia presented this prince with two swords, called 
Neygivi and Pathenes, possessing miraculous in- 
fluences. gfhe swords are now preserved in the 
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Madras Museum. On his adn, his son Aycojee 
Rajah, who was commonly called Baba Satb, succeed- 
ed. him and reigned from A.D. 1736 to 1737, on whose 
demise his son Prethap Sim or Prethap Sing bethg a 
minor, his mother Seejan Bye acted as regent for the 
next three years, from A. D. 1737 to 1740. She is 


described as a charitable woman. Durjng the inter-_ 


regnum, the Nabob of Arcot exercised great in- 
fluence over Tanjore, much to the inconvenience of 
the reigning queen, A distant relation of the late 
Rajah, taking advantage of the state of affairs, in- 
trigued with the prime minister and dethroned 
Seejan Bye. The usurper was Shahjee or Shahajee, 
commonly called Kattoo Rajah. He reigned from 
A.D. 1740 to 1741. He was stabbed by the Maho- 
medan minister of the Nabob of Arcot, for an insult 
offered lim; who placed upon the throne Prethap 
Sing. He.reigned from A.D. 1741 t0 1765. But the 
minister Syd Side had the full management of the 
Government, and his tyrannies brought about his un- 
timely death. He was .murdored, and was buried 
on the northern bank of the Vadavar, where a large 
Muntapum still marks the spot of his interment, 
and is called Syd Ghori. Princo Prethap Sing 
devoted his time and talents to the improvement of 
‘his kingdom. He established eighteen Zemin- 
davies, and is said to have repaired the temples 
at Combaconum and Chellambrum. He built palaces 
at Combaconum, Trivellore, Madura, Ramasweram 
and Trenamalai. He is said to have had a whdle- 
some dread of Feringhees, looking upgn them as 
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notoriously bad ghaeoiers ; and imposed a payment 
of five fanams on any European who entered his 
territory. He established a toll gate for this 
purfiose, which money was collected as a guaran-. 
tee for peaceful behaviour, and was paid back 
to the giver on his returning the ticket, on 
leaying his territory. Prince Prethap Sing had 
‘two sons, the name of the first was Tooljajec _ 
- Rajah, and the name of the second Amarasimma 
Rajah, or Ameer Sing. In A. D. 1765, Pre- 
thap Sing Rajah died, and was succeeded by his 
son Tooljajee Rajah, who reigned up to A, D.1788, 
and was succeeded’ by his brother Amarasimma, 
whose succession, being illegal, he was deposed by 
the British Government in A. D. 1798. To him 
succeeded Serfajee, the adopted son of Tooljajee 
_ Rajah, He was one of the best of the Mahratta 
rulers of Tanjore. Te reigned thirty-five years, 
and,was succeeded by his son Maha Rajah Seevajee, 
who reigned A. D. 1833 to 1855. With him the 
independence of the Tanjore Mahratta dynasty was 
forced to terminate in A. D, 185%, by the ruthless 
hand of Annexation. 


ae PROTECTION AND PATRONAGE OF. CHRISTIANITY. |. 
5 CHAPTER ve 

ey: a Bete séen many crowned heads, but not.one,. shoes Aiport iment Ff 

: » was more princely.” —Bisnop Hepur.! 

_ Tam namé of Robert de N obilibus? will be ‘st: 
ingly associated with the first spread. of » Chris-. 
tianity in Southern India, It must be admitted, 
however, that he, his “associates, and. successors’ 
aimed at high game. They forgot, apparently, that. 
the beginnings of Christ’s manifestations of saving 
grace, were directed to the poor. With preaclting 
and persuasion, these teachers adopted a question- 
able policy. They sought for converts among the. 
-heaven-born of India; they addressed themselves: to” 
“the Priesthood—the Brahmins. To quote a graphic — 
writer’ They had: studied, and they understood: 
the native languages; theymade themselves familiar | 
with, and were ready to adopt the habits and cus-— 
toms of, the natives. They called themselves 
_ Western Brahmins, and in the disguise of Brahwiins, 
they mixed themselves with the people; talking 
their language, following their customs, and coun- 
~tenancing their. superstitions. Clothed » in the 








v4 Last days. of Bishop Heber, by. Archdeacon Robingon. 

= Known in India aa. Thathuva patent, Ba patunsat,. 4, Oh 
: Teacher of tenth, AUTHOR, 
: ‘ 8 India ua it ought to he, by Major W. Hough. 
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Gacardotal salon. Bene wi sith, ae sneee of ‘sandal 
~ wood. on. their. forcheads, their long hair streaming 

down their backs, their copper vessqls in their hands, 
theit wooden- sandals on. their feet, these new Brah- 

mins found acceptance among the people, and were 
- welcomed by the Princes of Southern India. .Thoy 
ae performed their ablutions with ser upulows. regularity, 
"" they ate no animal food, they drank no intoxicating 

* liquors, but.found in the simple fare of vegetables 
and. milk, at once a disguise and a protection: against 
‘their doubtful course of action. “The Christian had 


appeared among the highest castes of India eating 


and drinking, gluttonous and wine bibbers, and they 
had paid the penalty of an addiction to these 
feverish stimulants under the burning. copper skies 


‘ : cof the east.” 


‘(heir success among the Brahmins was very 


E small, and these Missionaries soon began. to see the 
i necessity of, seeking converts, from among the lower 


~ orders. They went among the villagers, sondeedand. 
ed to Pariahs, and achieved great triumphs over the 
neh humblest classes of the people. But in time: these 
new “Brahmins were discovered to be only F 
~ ghees, in disguise, and the natives Soniequently 
‘rejected ith contempt their ministrations, 
About the _commencemen) of the. devenisonth 
century, the Danes were first established at Tran- 
quebar, and commenced: the work of ‘evangelization 
themselves, ins India, | ‘about the opening of the 
eighteenth century. ‘Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and 
es cl Plgiacho, artived BE t Trangidebar 4 in “the. > y 
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A.D. 1706, under the patronage of Frederick TV. 
of Denmark, These missionaries’ efforts were also 
patronized by England,’ even by its royalty. “It 
ig the glory of these Danish missionaries that they 
were the first to attempt the conversion of the 
natives of India by means of the translation of the 
scriptures and the education of youths.” In pur- 
suance of this object they founded schools. The 
French and English wars presented many obstacles - 
and difficulties in their way. 

This brings us down to the time of Christian 
Frederick Swartz. In the annals of Tanjore his- 
tory, the name of Swartz the missionary, and Surfo- 
jee the prince, are closely ontwined ; 80 that the bio- 
graphy of the oue might in all respects be considered 
the biography of the other; and if we were to trace 
up the lifo and acts of Surfojec as a ward, a private 
individual, and a prince, we would only, in other 
words, be giving a picture of the influences of Ohris- 
tianity in hey revered missionary, over a royal per. 
gonage; and its workings developed, in words as well 
as actions, in an individual thoroughly imbued with 
its principles. In the life of the vonerable mis- 
sionary Swartz, wo find it recorded, that tho Rajah 
Tooljajee held him in such estimation, as to listen to 
his advice in all matteyg, as a son would to the counsel 
of his father; that he granted the Christians support, 
protection, and privileges; and that when by domestic” 
A dnisfortunes, it became necessary for Trim to adopt an 

tothe throne, the Rajah pointing to his newly 
Pog t & 1 Vide Appendix A. ~~. 
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adopted son, addressed the Christian Missionary in 
these following remarkable words—“ this is not my son, 
but yours; into your handsI deliver lym;” and further, 
“Tappoint you guardian to the child, I intend to 
give him over to your care,” or literally “to put his 
hands into yours.”™ 

Mr, Swartz at the time refused to undertake 
go responsible a duty,’ and suggested that his 
-uncle Ameer Sing, who had been appointed Re- 
gent, should be nominated guardian to the infant 
heir. But subsequently, the harsh and unjust treat- 
ment which the widows of the late Rajah and his 
adopted successor expe1ienced from the Regent, 
induced the British Government, by the advice of 
Mr. McLeod, the Commissioner, to appoint Mr. 
Swartz guardian to the young Prince Surfojee, 
whereby the child was secure of the protection of 
the Government, which he so very greatly needed. 
In addition to this mal-administration of ‘the affairs 
of the Rajah Tooljajee, the jealousy and animosity 
of Ameer Sing towards the widows of his late 
brother, as well as towards the heir to the throne in 
Surfojee, continued unabated; and matters had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that the British Government 
were constrained at last to interfere. The historian 
of the tifhe informs us, that in consequence of the 
death of his son-in-law, the husband of his only 
child, Ameer Sing in his unbounded sorrow, and 


* Surfojee was adopted on the 22nd Januay 1787, when Sir Archibald 
Campbell was Governor of Madias —AuTHor. 
1 The Missiongyy’s fret ieply waa “ May thie ohild become a oluld of God.” 
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disappointment in hig ‘hope of obtaining any oft, 
sprisg to succeed him on’ the throne, ascribed his 
Joss" to witchoratt, and charged the widows of the 
late Rajah, his brother, with having compassed. their 
“wicked design by means of a magician.. He further 
‘charged them with conspiring againat, his own life, 
and after condemning the Pujari, or magician, to be 
hanged for the alleged witchcraft, he caused a. pro- 
clamation to be publicly read under the windows of 
the Bye Sahib’s residence, accusing them of insti- 
gating the wretched man to this atrocious crime. 
But all this while, the regent himself was guilty of 
the villainous trick of causing a quantity of chillies 
and other such stuff to be burnt under the windows 
of Surfojec’s apartments, whereby he and all his 
attendants were nearly suffocated to death. Other 
instances of persecution and annoyance are described 
in the subjoined letter from the prince to his guard- 
ian Swar tz, i in which the. circumstances are: mention- 
=e h suchsimplicity. and. artlessness; as to leaveno 
“room for doubting their trath. “T will not,” he writes, 
“again explain the various vexations which I have 
hitherto” suffered from Aineer Sing, Maha Rajah, 
because you know them, and have mentioned them 
to Government. Though the Government has often 
admonished Ameer Sing to behave friendly +0. me, 
he has disregarded all expostulations, That I seul. 
live, I owe to the kindness of Government. I willonly 
on one of the last grievances caused by Ameer 
Sultan - Bye. Sahib behaved to me dg a 
from. my infancy... “Upon her recent ‘death 









T ished to honor hae by: ‘porfoiiaing the: “fa 
vites ; but as the Governor and Council detern 
that Ameer Sing should fulfil that duty, I was qitiet, 
As he insisted upon it, he should have performed it, 
but instead of this he sent-a hired man, and he. him. 
- gelf went out of the Fort as soon as the corpse Was 
carried away, which disrespect grieved «me ‘- 
“much. He continties to torment us. . My teachers 
- he prevents from coming to me: My. servants’ ‘he 
- confines, so that hardly any one will stay with zoe ;. 
when a merchant comes to sell cloth to’ me, the 
merchant and his’cloth are detained. I could men-. 
tion many things more; but why should I trouble 
you with allmy grievances. I entreat you to send. 
this. my- letter to the Honorable Board, and to. 
beseech them either to call me to Madras,- which I 
heartily wish, or to put a guard of Europeans ‘near. 
the gate to protect me and my two mothers, : or 
to give me a room out of the Fort, in your garden. 
I entreat you to lay my grief before your Honorable 
Board. Now he Yy coun help me, and I trust that they 
will pr otect me.’ : 
~ This letter shows at once the implicit oontdatien: 
which the young prince placed i in the professions*of 
friendship and in the principles, “of honor, probity 
and justice which had hitherto characterized the - 
_ British. Goyernment in this land, . The venerable 
missionary to whom the above letter was addressed. 
corroborates the statement of Surfojee, and expressed 
his fears’ regarding the issue of the treatment which 
the yo ung prince had undergone, and was us undergoing, 
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from Ameor Sing, and he consequently urged 
atrongly on the Madras Government, the immediate 
necessity, of adgpting prompt .measures for the 
remedy of the evils complained of by the young 
prince, and for securing to him safety, comfort, and 
health. The entire faith and trust which the prince 
and his family had, in the honor of the British Go- 
vernment, and the sure hope they felt, that the rulers 
of this country would hold inviolate the promise | 
they had made, and would unhesitatingly redeem the 
pledges they had given, of protecting the late Rajah’s 
family, and securing intact all their privileges ; will 
appear manifest from the fact, that the Bye Sahibs 
adopted a plan of escape, sought for by the adopted 
heir himself, and which was so contrary in many 
respects, to the moral and social habits of Hindu 
fomales.« A detachment of the company’s troops, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Swartz, accom- 
plished the removal of Surfojee, and the widows from 
the palace of the late Rajah without occasioning the 
least disturbance. The young prince and his rela- 
tives soon afterwards left Tanjore, and accompanied 
by their faithful friond and protector, reached the 
présidoney. Livory offort for their detention had 
boen made by Aincer Sing, but happily without suc- °, 
cess. That prince dreaded an exposure of his pra- 
ocedings against these ladics, and the adopted heir 
to the throne. Ho rightly judged that, once at the 
presidency town, and the seat of Government, they 
would not lose the opportunity of declaring their 
rievances, and sceking revenge against {ho wrong- 
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doer. And so we find that the widows of the late 
Rajah, and Mr. Swartz as guardian to the young 
prince, addressed the Governor Geperal Lord Corn- 
wallis on the subject of their wrongs. 

After an unaccountable delay of four years, the mat- 
ter was brought to a conclusion. , It would appear,- 
that when in A, D.1793 the validity of Surfojee’s suc- 
cession to the musnud was called in question by Ameer 
Sing, Sir Archibald Campbell paid Tanjore a visit, and 
convened a meeting of twelve Pundits, who declared 
the adoption of the prince to be invalid. The 
matter was therefore decided in favour of Ameer - 
Sing. Inp referring to this matter in his subsequent 
letter to the Marquis Cornwallis, Swartz aftey giving 
some sketch of the history of Surfojee, from tho 
period of his adoption, to that of his removal to 
Madras, thus proceeds.’ “As I knew nothing of 
their Shastras, and the whole business was done so 
quickly, I was silent, for which I blame myself, for 
these Pundits ought to have given a proof from the 
Shastras to vindicate the justice of their opinion, but* 
nothing of this kind was done. When I afterwards 
read the translation of the Hindu laws, which were 
published in Bengal, I was astonished, when J found 
that those Pundits had acted a base part. Your 
Lordship wished to have authentic proofs of their 
having been bribed, five of them, who formerly had 
no office, are taken into the Rajah’s service, others 
have fields which they would immediately lose, if 
they cdpfessed. One of them is here, who declared 





® Memorrs of C, F. Swartz, by Hugh Pearson, 
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that hope and fear influenced him, that he was con- 
scious of having done wrong; but he said, as the 
present Rajah, before he was proclaimed, was already 
in the possession of the country and treasure, evory 
one had hopes and fears. You had no reason to 
expect a just decision from us under these circum- 
stances. His money hus made him King; but if 
you desire us to confess publicly, you must protect 


us publicly. “This is in some degree confirmed” ~ 


proceeds Swartz, ‘by a declaration which the present 
Rajah made in the presence of Mr. DeSouza, a Por- 


tuguese gentleman, Sir Archibald Campbell’s dubash,,. .. 
Shevaram, and myself, at the time when Mr, Petric | 


was sent to Tanjore to oblige the Rajah to pay his 
arrears. The Rajah then said, “Jf they press me 
too much I will reveal all and raise a storm over all 
England. For they have all got money from me, 
except Mr. Swartz.” Whether those who were 
then present*would choose to confirm this declara- 
tion I know not, but I can confirm if in the most 
*®olemn and awful manner,” adds Mr. Swartz. , 
“The present Rajah has made three objections to 
Surfojee’s adoption which some Pundits, at the 
desire of the late Rajah’s*family have answered, I 
beg leave to send all those answers taken from the 
Shastra. As the present Rajah has requested that 
no stranger might be admitted to his palace and 
Government, that your Lordship may be convinced 
that Surfojee is no stranger, but has a right tq the 
Government of the country, not only on acgount of 
his having been adopted, but even ongaccount of 
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lis birth, I beg leave to send your Lordship his 
pedigree. Whether tliese my reflections, wlrich I 
have made with a conscientious regard to truth; will 
throw some light upon the whole matter, I leave to 
your Lordship’s better judgment. Having been too 
silent, when the twelve pundits gave their opinion, I 
have written this lctter to ease my mind, and, if 
‘possible, to benefit my unfortunate pupil. A line 
from your Lordship on this subject shall be my 
comfort. In your Lordship’s determination I shall 
cheerfully aequiesce.” 

The letter, from which we extract the above, 
was sent along with another from the widows 
of Tooljajee, in which, all details respecting the 
adoption of the young prince were fully given, ° 
and the adoption itself, pronounced by these ladies, 
to have been regular and formal, legal and valid. 
They also disposed of two objections brought for- 
ward by Ameer Sing, namely, the* age of the 
young prince, and the fact of his being the only son, 
They asserted that the Pundits, who gave theif 
decision in favour of Ameer Sing, were induced. 
to do so from corrupt influence, To prove this 
assertion, they proposed,’ that a referonce should 
be made to those Pundits, who had been ori- 
ginally referred to by Tooljajee, when he first 
declared his intention, of adopting the prosent 
heir. Those Pundits, it would appear, had not 
been cousulted by Sir Archibald Campboll, when 
he investigated the matter. The ladies also 


suggested that the Pundits who had repudiated 
12 
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the adoption, should be required to state their 
grounds of objection, and prove their allegations 
from tho Shastras. This mode of proceeding, 
they vory justly remarked, would make it clear at 
‘once, whether it was gross ignoranco which misled 
them, and so caused othors to be deceived by evil 
influences, which cramped their mind, and, warped, 
their judgment. 

The ladics further importuned the Governor- ' 
General, not to leave India without deciding the 
- matter of the young prince’s claims as they ap- 
prehended that Ameer Sing would, though at 
the time without an heir himself, adopt an infant, 
and so place further obstacles to the prince’s acces- 
sion to the throne. But although the claim of the 
young prince was brought immediately to the notice, 
and under the consideration of Government, the 
necessary (delay, in those days, in the transmission of 
documents from one Presidency to another, did not 
permit of any settlement, or adjudication taking 
iplaco, during tho administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
That nobleman had resigned the reins of Govern- 
ment and had been succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teighnmouth. 

Complaints, however, continued still to be made 
against the misrule of Ameer Sing, and the British 
Government felt themselves bound to interfere in 
the affairs of Tanjore. 

Tn a minute ‘written by the distinguished ruler 
jugp mentioned, after paying a deserved tribute 
to the high and honorable character of the 
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Venerable Missionary Swartz, he proceeds to 
observe as follows, regarding the right of the 
Company originally to interfere «vith yespect to ° 
the succession to Tanjore. “That the same right, 
called upon them, under existing circumstances, to 
review the whole subject, and that if it should ap- 


_-pear, that the decision of Government, had been pro- 
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cured by imposition and intrigue, by which the 
legal heir had beén deprived of his right, a decla- 
ration to that effect, followed by his substitution, 
would be more honorable to British justice, and. 
more calculated to promote our political character 
and interests; than to suffer the continuance of a 
usurpation obtained at our hands, by sinister and 
undue means. It would manifest to the world, that 
the principle of British justice, is ever true to itself, 
and that, if those entrusted with its administration 
should be betrayed into error, (an event not impos- 
sible even. from the integrity of their own minds) ' 
when truth shall lave made its way, the hour of 
retribution must come, and the honor of the British’ 
name be completely vindicated. Such a declaration 
would be in strict conformity with the principles 
avowed at the time of Ameer Sing’s succession, it 
would be a proof, not only of our justice, but of our 
liberality,and by converting a temporary success, into 
a perpetual disgrace, would afford an awful lesson to 
those who may be disposed to tamper with the 
integrity of our countrymen.” 

Actuated by such noble and worthy principles, 
the Britis Government made a full, fair, and im- 
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partial investigalion, into the subject of succos- 
sion, and with this view, thoy called upon the 
late Resident, to, state all that he knew or belioved 
relative to the tight of Ameor Sing to the mus. 
nud. This information thoy imtended should be 
supplementary, to what had already been laid 


before them, in the documents forwarded by Mr. 


Swartz, and the widows of the late Rajah. From 
the Resident’s reply it appeared, that soon after the 
decision in favor of Ameer Sing, opinions and 
surmises beginning to be very prevalent in Tan- 
jore, as to the legality of his title, he was induced 
to make various enquiries upon the subject. He 
found from answers to questions sent privately, 
to natives well versed in the Hindu laws, that tho 
supposed defects in the adoption of Surfojee, were of 
no validity, and incapable of being substantiated by 
authorities from the Shastras; while, on the other 
hand, many qtiotations, purporting to be from those 
sacred books, were produced, which clearly evinced 
the legality of all the forms of adoption. These 
passages were furnished by some of the Pundits 
eonsulted by the late Rajah, respecting that cere- 
mony, 28 well as by other loarncd mon; and though 
the Resident could not verify their genuimenoss, the 
presumption was strongly in their favor, from tho 
danger of detection, should he at any timo bring 
them publicly forward. 

Upon these grounds, he felt. convinced in his awn 
mind, of the validity of the adoption, and this convie- 
tion was strengthened, by the circumstarices of the 
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various rewards, bestowed by Ameer Sing upon 
the Pundits, who had givon thoir opinions in favor of 
his tille, He furthor remarked, that those opinions 
wore unaccompanied by any authorities from the 
Shastras ; that some of these Pundits were incow- 
petent to assert any thing of their own know- 


edge upon the subject ; and that one of them had ae- 


tually confessed, and persisted to the hourof his death, 


” in acknowledging, that his answers had been given 


under undue influence. All this was corroborated by 
the treatment of Surfojee, while confined in the 
palace, and which the Resident felt it his duty, to re- 
presént to Government, in order, as he emphatically 
expressed it, “to save the boy.” Of the severity of 
this treatment, he mentioned one remarkable proof. 
About three months after the death of Tooljajee, he 
and Mr. Swartz were sitting with the Rajah, wait- 
ing for Surfojee, who had been desired to attend there. 
When he made his appearance, “ the child,” says Mr. 
Macleod, “was so dreadfullyaltered,that thoughwe saw 
him in his approach down the length of an open colon- 
ade, we did not know him, till he cume within three or: 
four yards of us; he had become emaciated and deject- 
ed to the greatest degree. He was reduced to this de«- 
plorable stote, by a series of acts which sufficiently 
evinced, that the intention of those who directed them, 
was to remove the boy, whose right they considered the 
only obstacle to the Rajah’s quiet possession of the 
threne.” “Tt was at this crisis,” he adds, “that Go 
vernment interposed.” 

We hav® now traced an outline of the antagonistic 
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claims of Surfojee and Ameer Sing, to the throne of 
Tanjore. ‘To the English Government,” says an im- 
partial and judicious writer, “the decision of this 
AUestion, was a matter of comparative indifference, 
inasmuch as the determination of it, in favor of either 
party, could not materially affect itg interest or 
influence in the country. It was, therefore, with 
perfect integrity and impartiality, that this inaport- 
ant investigation was undertaken, and the result 
of itawas found to have been regulated, by the 
clearest and most convincing evidence.” 

These details may not all be interesting to the 
general reader; but it must be remembered, that 
this was asubject which deeply involved the reputa- 
tion of the British Government, with respect to a 
native prince, dependant in a great measure upon 
its protection for the establishment of his rights. 

It would be natural to expect, from the foregoing 
narrative, that Surfojee, on his accession to the 

- throne, would pay to the Venerable Guardian, the 
deference of a son, to his father; and avould con- 
sult him in, all matters, of whatever description 
they might be. Such, we rejoice to state, was 
indeed the case. And Surfojec, not merely in 
his words, but in very deed showed his respect- 
ful affection, and fervent gratitude, to the honored 
Missionary, at all témes and in all seasons. And 
when, in the course of nature, the aged Saint was 
“gathered to his fathers,” and preparations were 
being made to convey his remains to that “ bourne 
whence no traveller returneth,” the funcfal was de- 
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layed a little, beyond the appotnted time, as Surfojee 


Rajah wished once more to lookat him. The afflic- 
tion which ho suffered, al the loss ef the best of his 


friends, was very affecting. “JTe shed a flood of teurs . 


over his body and covered it with a gold cloth,” Those 
alone can understand the self-denial of this royal 
personage, and appreciate this noble deed, who have 
lived and moved amongst the Hindus, and have seen 
“the dire effects of the demon of caste. To be in the 

¢ vicinity of the dead is pollution ; to remain in the 
house where a corpse lies, is the essence of pollution; but 
to bow down and touch the dead, is the intensity of 
pollution and defilement; yet did this prince,moved by 
gratitude and lovo, brave the indignation, (secret and 
concealed indeed but strong notwithstanding), which 
the majority of his subjects, servants, and depend- 
ants, must have felt when they beheld the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of their sovereigu, and their ruler, 
shedding tears over the corpse of the despised 
Christian, and covering it with a precious and 
valuable cloth. 

- Lt was not until the death of this venerable Mission- 
ary, that his ewertions on behalf of the Prince Surfojee 
were crowned with success. In the month of June 
1798, this important intelligence reached India, and 
Ameer Sing was formally deposed, and the young 
Prince rafged to the throne, “On the 28th June, 
write the Tranquebar Missionaries, the adopted 
son,of the late Rajah of Tanjore was proclaimed 
king. This prince is under the greatest obligations 
to the late Venerated Swartz, as well as to his fellow- 
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labourers in the English Mission ; and we cannot 
but chorish the pleasing hope, that he will be sensi- 
ble of the sorvices thus rendcred to him, and that the 
Missionary cause, as well us the whole country, will 
derive lusting advantages from this change.” 

It will be as gratifying to the reader to know, as 
it is to us to record the fact, that the feelings enter- 
tained by the prince towards his late benefactor, were - 
thoroughly genuine; and that it wasno mero evancs-” 
cent ebullition of feeling, which he displayed at the , 
death of his kind friond and father, “The memory 
of the just is blessed, and blossoms in the dust” was 
no vain expression, no empty, sentiment. The liv- 
ing paid a just and honorable tribute to the righteous 
dead, and brought credit upon himself, by his noble 
and worthy conduct, Tis friend, though dead, yet 
spoke ; and the wise prince, remembering the sound 
advice and solemn admonition of his departed 
councillor, administered the affairs of hisGovernment, 
with a fair and impartial hand, and thereby evinced 
his appreciation of those precepts, so faithfully incul- 
cated ; and which, having takon deep root, were now 
bearing fair and precious fruit. 

Probably, the persecution which he had endured * 
in the domostic sphere, the hardships he had suf- 
fered under the tyranny of his unclo, the priva- 
tions he experienced, while under the guardianship 
of one of his own kith and kin, had in a great 
yocasure influenced him to boar and forbear with 
others; to sympathize with the afflicted and dis-. 
tressed, and to heal the wounds of those, who, 
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like him, had been wounded, in the house of thew 
friends. But his sympathy with Christians, and the 
ready help he afforded them, showed that there was 
a strange and impetuous under current, of a nobler 
and sublimer feeling, than that which is awaken- 
ed, by the mere alt of suffering humanity. 
When he saw a Christian in want and affliction, 
doubtless, the form of his much loved preceptor 
roge up before him, and pleaded the cause of 
the unfortunate creature before him. Probably 
too, he heard over again as ib were, the godly 
precepts and sacred doctrine of the holy man, and 
his soft and dulect iono, rehearsing to hing, the 
story of One who, in the far off land of the despised and 
persecuted Jew, once trod this sinful earth ; went 
aboutydoing good, and pleased not himself; thereby 
setting.a noble example of self-denial, to Princes and 
Potentates, whom the Most High has commissioned 
to.be, the Almoners and Dispensers of his bounty; for 
freely they have received, and therefore freely they 
‘aust give, Wonderfully prepared therefore by his 

previous training, under that saintly personage, and 
having pertobally undergone the inconveniences, 6f 
hunger, and discomforts of privation, he felt not only 
for, but with those, whom misfortune hadovertaken, 
or want was finishing. Thero was an influence for 
good in*all the teaching of the Apostolic Swartz ; 
andthe young prince, while under ihe tutelage and 
guidance of that good man, drank in deep of the 
waters of wisdom, which fertilized the heart of the 
prince, and’ produced such fruit as showed, that the 
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impressions made by his precepts were deep, and the 
results permanent, 

A! Treaty having been concluded with the new 
Rajah in tho followitis year, in consequence of which 
the forts of Tanjore were evacuated by the British 
troops, the English service was discontinued in the 
Fort Church, but the Rajah pormitted the Mission- 
aries to perform the Tamil Service there, and promised 
to protect them from all motestation. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, no sooner had the British 
garrison been withdrawn, and the Fort replaced un- 
der the sole and absolute authority of the Rajah, 
when a report prevailed, that it was the intention 
of Surfojee to take down the Christian Church 
which had boon erected by Swartz ; and rebuild it on 
the Esplanade. Tho whole ofthe small Fort of Tan- 
jore, being holy ground, devoted originally to the pur- 
pose of pagoda worship ; together with the extreme 
anxiety displayed by the Rajah, to offace by extraor- 
dinary purifications, all the effects and traces of the 
pollution, which had been inflicted on the pagoda, 
for twonty years, by ils eontact with a European 
garrison, gave a dogreo of probabilily to the report 
that it induced the Hesidont, Mr. Torren, to lake an 
opportunity of speaking to the Rajah on tho subject. 
“J was present as intorpretor,” observes Colonel 
Blackburne (in whose expressive and clegant lan- 
guage has been found the following anecdote equally 
honorable to the Rajah and the pious Missionary) “ at 
the interview between the Rajah, and the Resident, 
when the latter, in course of general and Smilar con- 
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versation, alluded with asmuch delicacy as possible, Lo 
thesupposed intention of His ighness to remove the 
Church. The effect on the Rajah was very strik- 
ing. He became agitated, his colowr heightened ; 
he half rose from his seat, and his first words in 
answer to the Resident were, indignant reproach 
to that gentleman, for paying any attention whatever 
toa calumny, which could be credited by none, but 
those who were alike ignorant of his disposition and 
principles, and of the eurly events of his life. He 
eulogized in glowing terms the charactor and con- 
duct of Mr. Swartz, spoke of his various obligations 
do the venerable Padree and concluded in a 
doud, and somewhat pussionate, tone as follows :— 
«So far'from pulling down any Church built by 
Mr. Swartz, I would, if his successors wanted a 
Church in the Fort, and could not find a convenient 
spot to build it on, give them a place tn my own palace 
for this purpose.” “Although thirty years have pass- 
ed away since this convorsation,” adds the Resident, 
“T retain a very lively remembrance of tho force of 
the Rajah’s expression, and of the energy of his look 
and manner, when ho spurned the report as a calum- 
ny injurious to his honor os a prince, and 'to 
bis undecaying feelings of grateful and affec- 
tionate attachment to his preceptor, benefactor 
and friend,” 

Not long after the death of Mr. Swartz, the 
Rajah requested the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge to send ot for a monument of mar- 
ble, to perpetuate the memory of the late Revoread 
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Father Swartz, and this to manifest the great esteem 
he had for the character of that great and good 
man, and the gratitude he owed him, his father, his 
friend, the protector and guardian of his youth. 
Regarding this matter Mr. Gericke, the Missionary, 
writes, “No son can have a greater regard for his 
father than this good Hindoo had for Mr. Swartz, 
and still has for his memory.” 

After the usual preamble, the inseription on the 
monument proceeds to state “his (Mr. Swartz) 
natural vivacity won the affection, as his unspotted. 
probity and purity of life, alike commanded the 
reverence of the Christian, Mahomedan, and Hindu, 
for sovereign princes, Hindu and Mahomedan, select- 
ed this humble pastor as the medium of political 

negotiation with the British Government ;’ and the 
very marble which records his virtues, was raised 
by the liberal affection and esteem of the Rajah of 
Tanjore, Maha Rajah Surfojee. 

The group in white marble, of which this beautiful 
monument is composed, represents in basso-relievo, 
the death bed of the departing saint, Gericke stand- 
ing behind him, two native attendants and three 
children of his school around his bed, and the Hindu 
Prince at his side, ‘grasping the hand and receiving 
the blessing of his dying friend. For some time the 
Rajah, unwilling to lose sight of an object which 
recalled a sight so dear to him, retained this monu- 
ment in his palace, in the principal saloon of which, 
amidst the portraits of his ancestors, he had also 
placed that of Mr. Swartz. It was at length remov- 
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ed to the Church in the inner Fort, the western end 
of which it now adorns, where il is hoped it may Jong 
remain “a striking and gratifying memorial of 
Christian excellence and of Hindu gratitude and 
affection.” These feclings are also evinced in the fol- 
lowing original lines of rhyme, written by tho prince 
himself, and which, though they will not perhaps 
bear severe criticism, still show the teclings of 
genuine esteem and vencration, which glowed in the 
breast of the Rajah towards lis late friend. These 
lines are as follow, and are inscribed on a granite 
stone which covers the grave of Swartz in front of 
the altar, in the Chapel of the Mission garden, - 

* Birm wast thou, humble and wise, 

“ Honest, pure, free from disguiso ; 

“Father of orphans, the widows’ support, 

* Comfort in sorrow of evory sort 

“To the benighted dispenser of light, 

* Doing and pointing to that which is right, 
* Blessing io princes, to peaple, to mo ; 
May I, my father, be worthy of thee 

“ Wisheth and prayeth thy Surfujee.” 

' But this gencrous princo, free from bigotry, shdw: 
ed still more unequivocally his love for the late Mr 
Swartz, for having erected a vory oxtensive and cost: 
ly building, about sixteen miles from Tanjore, for 
the support of the Brahmins and of the poor of every 
description, together with an institution for the main- 
tenance and education of Hindu children of different 
castes in various oriental and in the English lan. 
guages; “ pis tender regards,” says Mr, Kohlhoff, 
« for the memor 'y of the late Reverénd Mr. Swartz, inx ! 
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duced him also to establish, in the adjacent village of 
Kunandigoodi, which is inhabited by a considerable 
number of Christians, a charitable institution for the 
education and support of fifty poor Christian children; 
thirty poor Christians are also maintained and 
clothed atthe same munificent institution, and at 
a choultry near the Fort of Tanjore, fifty poor, lame, 
and blind, and other real objects of charity, all be- 
longing to the Mission, are entirely supported by 
his bounteous hand. He hes lkewise given orders 
that his christian servants, civil and military, should 
not be denied by their officers liberty to attend Divine 
service on Sundays and festival days, and that they 
should be excused from all other duty on such occa~ 
sions.” 

Archdeacon Robinson who visited Tanjore in 1826, 
speaking of this charitable Institution, writes:* “One 
of my most interesting excursions was to Motamave- 
ram, a Village about thirteen miles from Tanjore, the - 
chuttrum, or hospitable establishment of the Rajah, 
and which he particularly requested me to visit in 
order to examine his English schools, There is an 
excellent house, comfortably furnished, with an estab- 
lishment of servants, and a table handsomely supplied 
at the Rajah’s expense for the reception of Kuropean, 
travellers; owr party was sumptuously entertainéd, * 
after a morning very pleasantly employed in visiting 
; different schools and charitable foundations, which 

flg36 much honor to the mumificence of the ‘Bago. 
# Bishop Heber’s J ougnal, Vol. 1,p 461, and Last Daysis Bait Heber, 
tp 200, 
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At day-break, I went two miles further to Kun- 
andigoodi, a pretty retized village, where there 
is a Christian congregation of upwards of two 
hundred persons, seventy of whom assombled in 
the Chapel, where Mr. Kohlhoff read prayors and 
preached. He was kind enough to intorpret for me, 
when I addressed them, as he did in every congre- 
gation we visited. The Rajah entirely supports the 
Christian school there as a branch of the chuttrum, 
from which it is kept separate to avoid pollution to 
the Brahmins. There are fifty children clothed, fed, 
and taught. The Catechist’s and School Master's 
houses adjoin the Chapel, which is a plain thatched 
building, ina beautiful compound, surrounded with 
bamboo and other trees, and on the other side of the 
Chapel, we marked out the ground for the residence 
of the native Priest, who is to be placed here accord- 
ing to the Bishop’s desire, I sawno sceneof humble 
labour more enviable than this sequestered village.” 
Surely facts like these speak their own tale. They 
show us in clear and unmistakeable torms, that the 
leaven of the Missionarics’ teaching and preaching, 
was ‘silently, but surely working. That ,it was 
leavening though not the whole lump, as was mast 
desirable, still so great a portion thatthe results were 
beneficial to man, and were creditable alike, to teach- 
er and pupil, to the master and his disciple. The 
prayer of this Hindu prince that he might prove 
worthy of his natural guardian and spiritual father 
and guide, was in effect accomplished, though not per- 
fectly nor cSmpletely, It'was cloar, however, that, hig « 
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acts were not the mere impulses of natural insbinct, 
nor the suggestions of a generous and warm heart 
only ; but that they bore the distinctive marks of a 
higher and nobler principle of action, and betrayed an 
inward struggle between the natural and infused 
principle, the desire to do good while ewl wus ever pre- 
sent. The living example of truth and probity, the 
embodiment of self denial and integrity, the freedom 
from moral pollution, while the atmosphere all 
around was tainted with a demoralizing and degrad- 
ing poison ; the single-mindedness and sincerity of 
will and purpose, which were vividly pourtrayed in 
his instructor, wrought effectually, the mind of the 
pupil for good. Like one of old, he was “ almost, 
but not altogether,” such as his master and friend. 
While he would not openly profess the doctrines 
of his friend, he could not resist the power and force 
of those principles which compelled him to acknow- 
ledge their vitality, and superiority, which carried 
him along, like an impetuous current, to perform 
deeds which, to some, must have seemed contrary to 
his reals views, or, at least, inconsistent with them; 
but the vigour and reality of the principles of pure 
religion and undefiled, were exemplified in the case of 
this prince, 

Those who have undertaken the great work of 
preaching in this and other lands, may woll learn a 
jesson from these records. Instead of groaning and 

eere that no results follow upon their exertions, 
. Jé ‘het, but live, and act as did the venerable Swartz, 
and they will find:that the influence of thei self-denial, 
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their humility, their cordiality, their sincerity, will 
have a more practical effect, than the most learned. 
disquisition, the most erudite effusion, delivered 
with all the pomposity and eloquence of a Ter- 
tullus, and surrounded by all the external para- 
phernalia and creature comforts of a luxurious 


eastern residence. 
Some surprise has been expressed, at seeing the 


reticence of Mr. Swartz, on the subject of religion, ° 


when so many and uninterrupted opportunities ap- 
peared to have presented themselves. It is not to 
be doubted, that the good Missionary did take ad- 
vantage of them, and endeavoured to improve them. 
We are told by his biographer, that, at the request 
of Rajah Tooljajee, Mr. Swartz learned the Mah- 
ratta, language, and, for the benefit primarily of 
Tooljagee, translated into that language a dialogue 
between a Christian and a Heathen, which he had 
written in Tamil, One cause, however, which probably 
militated against the adoption of that religion, which 
the faithful Swartz sometimes brought before His High- 
ness, was the determination of the Madras Government 
to’ assist the Nabob of Arcot, in the object which he had 
lang in view, of dethroning the Rajah under the pre- 
tence, of non-payment of the tribute due to him from 
_ Lanjore, and possessing himself of his dominions. 
“ The army marched from Trichinopoly for this pur- 
-pose on the 8rd of August A. D. 1774, and on 
the 6th, encamped within a short distance from 
Tanjore. he poor Rajah remonstrated against - 
this unjust invasion, but in vain. ‘The approaches, 
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were made, and breaching batteries opened on 
the I4th September. On the 16th a practicable 
breach was reported; and the next day at noon, 
while the garrison had retired for a little refresh- 
ment and repose, the English troops advanced to 
the assault, and entered Tanjore with scarcely any 
resistance or loss. The Tajah and his family were 
taken prisoners in the Fort and the Nabob took 
possession of iis Treasure and Kingdom. 

It is true that in April A. D. 1776 the restoration 
of Tooljajee, by order of the Courtof Directors, took 
place; but the breach between the Rajah and the 
Madras Government seems never to have been closed, 
the wound inflicted by the latter on the honor and dig- 
nity of the former, appears never to have been healed. 
Certain it is, that the conduct of the Madras Go- 
vernment had an unhappy influence upon the mind 
of the Rajah. For the late Mr. Hudleston, in the 
sketch of the character of Swartz found among his 
papers, asserts ;—“ That the Rajah Toolajee was con- 
vineed of the truth of the Christian religion, and was 
about publicly to avow it, but that he was so deeply 
offended and cisgusted, by the injustice with which he » 
had been treated, by the Madras Government that he 
abandoned his intention.” 

The locus loquendi of Tanjore abounds with 
anecdotes of the many acts of kindness shown by 
Surfojee, both to the Missionary,as well as to his peo- 
ple. Our time will not permit us to narrate each 
and all, 

In Juno 1802 Surfojee was ‘at Trangfebar, and 
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honoured the genior of the Danish Missionaries with 
a visit. ‘ 

“A few days ago,” writes the Reverend: Mr. 
John, “the present king of Tanjore, whois now 
about twenty-five years old, paid us a visit at Tran- 
quebar, accompanied by a numerous suite. I stood 
with my family near my house door, in order to see, 
him pass. He was on horseback, and when ho saw 
me, he dismounted, ombraced me three times, and. 
conversed. with me in the street for sevoral minutes. 
He promised to pay me a visit, which he did, and 
afterwards requested me to meet him in his tent, 
where he received me in the most friendly manner, 
and conversed with me for nearly two hours alone. 
We spoke in English, chiefly about his dear Father 
Swartz, as he called him. He exprossly stated, thaé 
he held him in constant remembrance; and that his 
instructions and admonitions were often present to 
his mind. He added, that he was not unmindful of 
what I had so frequently told him at ourinlerviows 
in Madras.. He also exprossed his un{vigned respect 
for Mr. Gericke and Mr, Kohlhoff, ay well as for 
my fellow-labourers in this city, one of whom, Mr. 
Cemmerer, he had already scen. ‘I highly esteem 
them,’ he said, ‘because I find them men of the 
same mind and character as Mr, Swartz; and sueli 
men, I hope, will always be sent as Missionaries to 
India,’ ” 

The Revérend Dr. Claudius Buchanan! visited Tan- 
jore eight years after the death of the venerable 


‘ 1 Christian Researches in Asia. 
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Swartz, and this is the testimony he has left behind 
him of his opinion, and impression of Surfojee. “TI 
visited the Rajah of Tanjore, in company with 
Major Blackburne, When the first ceremonial was 
over, the Rajah conducted us to the grand saloon, 
which was adorned by the portraits of his ancestors ; 
and immediately led me up to the portrait of Mr. 
Swartz. He then discoursed for a considerable time 
concerning “ that good man” whom he ever revered as 
lus father and guardian. The Rajah speaks and 
writes English very intelligibly. Ismiled to see 
Swartz picture among these Hindu kings, and 
thought within myself, that there are many who would 
think such a combination, scarcely possible... then 
addressed the Rajah, and thanked him in the name 
of the Church of England, for his kindness to the late 
Mr. Swartz, and to his successors, and particularly, 
Jor his recent acts of benevolence to the Christiuns re~ 
siding within lis provinces. The Missionaries had first 
informed me that the Rajah had erected ‘a College 
for Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians-;’ in which 
provision was made for the instruction of fifty chris- 
tian children, His Highness is very desirous that I 
should visit this College, which is only about sixteen 
miles from the Capital. Having heard of the fame 
of the ancient Sanscrit' and Mahratta Library of the 
: kings of Tanjore, I requested His Highness would 
present 4 catalogue of its volumes to the College of 
Fort William, whch he was pleased to’ do, It is 


1 My. Burnell of the M. C, S, is now employed by Government in trans. 
lating the MS.5. , 
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voluminous, and written in the Mahratta character ; 

for that is the proper language of the Tanjore Court. 

In the evening I dined with the Resident, and 
the Rajah sent his band of Music, consisting of 
eight or more Venas, with other instruments. The 

Vena or Becn, is the ancient instrument, which 
Sir William Jones has described in his interestiig 
descant, on the musical science of the Hindus, 
in the Asiatic Researches, and the sight of 
which, he says, he found itso difficult to obtain 
in Northern India, The band played tho Eng- 
lish air of “God Save the King,” set to Mah- 
ratta words, and applied to the Maha Rajah or 
“ Great King of Tanjore.” Before I left the capital 
of Tanjore, the Rajah was pleased to honor me with 
a second audience, On this occasion he presented to 
me a portrait of -himself, a very striking likeness, 
painted by a Hindu artist at the Tanjore court. ... 
The Missionary Doctor John, accompanied mo to 
the palace. He roccived him with much kindness, and 
presented to him a piece of gold cloth.” 

- Ten years after Dr. Buchanan, Bishop Middleton 
visited Tanjore, “ His Highness dwelt,” observes 
the biographer of that eminent prelate, “ with evi- 
dent delight on the blessings which the heavenly 
lessons and virtuos of Swartz had shed upon him 
and his people, and concluded by professing the 
warmest respect for those excellent men, Mr. Kohl. 
hoff and his fellow-workers, who had succeeded to 
the labours of their venerable predecessors.” Tho 
Rajah aftefwards selected a portrait of Swartz as 
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the most acceptable memorial he could offer to the 
English Bishop. 

Twenty-eight years after the death of the venera~ 
ble Swartz, a good and great man visited Tanjore, 
He wasan Ambassador of God, and a Christian 
Bishop, one of the first that was appointed as Metro- 
politan to this country. He came to Tanjore, evi- 
dently prejudiced against the good Swartz, for he tells 
us so. But how soon was that prejudice completely 
effaced ? Who does not love the name of Heber ! 
He was no ordinary man. He was no enthusiast. 
While on earth he had heaven in him. What was 
his impression of the prince Surfojee when he visited 
Tanjore? He must have heard much of him, and it 
_ was his way to treasure up all that he heard and saw 

of good, in his heart, till that heart could hold it © 
no longer, and then it burst forth with the burning 
thoughts it could not contain. Did the good Bishop 
consider Surfojee a true disciple of the Apostolic 
Swartz? Myr. Robinson who was Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Heber, and accompanied him, tells us, that 
on the arrival of the Bishop in Tanjore, he first visited. 
Swartz’s Chapel, where the grave of the Apostolic 
man, has an inscription on its stone, being the com- 
position of Rajah Surfojee. He tells us that Bishop 
Heber was particularly pleased with the “ natural 
simplicity of expression in the Jast lines.” 

While in Tanjore the Bishop paid a visit of cere- 
mony to the Rajah, To quote Archdeacon Robinson. 
“Wewere receivedin full durbar in the great Mahratta 
Hall, where the Rajahs are enthroned, *The scene 
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was imposing, and from the number of Chr istiam 
Glergymen an the court of a Ilindu Prince some- 
what singular. The address and manner of His 
Highness were in a remarkable degree dignified and 
pleasing, The Bishop sat on his right, the Resident 
next to his son on the left, and the rest of the party 
on each side in order. He talked much of his dear 
' father Swartz in three times told the Bishop, he 
hoped his lordship would resemble him and standin his 
vyoom. Perhaps few things from the mouth of an 
eastern prince, with whom compliment to the living 
is generally exaggerated, could show more strongly, 
the sincerity of his affection, for the friend he had 
lost. He was his pupil from the tume he was twelve 
years old, till he was twenty-four, and succeeded to 
the musnud the year afeer Swarte died. “And John 
Kohlhoft” said he “is a good man, a very good man, 
we are old school fellows.” The Bishop thanked him 
for his uniform kindness to his poor Christian sub- 
jects and their teachers; he (the Prince) said it was but 
his duty, and he trusted all his subjects knew that he was 
their friend and protector. Ee thanked his Lord- 

ship for,his goodness in preaching to them in Tamil, 
(alluding to his having pronounced the blessing and 
administered confirmation in that language), and ro- 
gretted it was not possible for him to attend, “TI 
understood ‘afterwards” adds Mr. Robinson “ from 
the Resident, that he certainly would have done so 
had the visits been exchanged before.” “He added 
that the next time he visited Tanjore he hoped he 
would be able to preach in Mahratta also, Hearing 
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from the Bishop that I came from Poonah, he asked 
me if I understood Mahratta, and talked with in- 
terest about that country of his ancestors and especial- 
ly of the events of the late war. Much of the conver- 
sation, naturally turned on the pilgrimage, which he 
had lately made to Benares, and the Bishop’s north- 
ern journey supplied him with many topics, which 
were equally familiar to both. Upon his Lordship’s 
admiring the hall in which we were sitting, he show- 
ed considerable information on the subject of archi- 
tecture, and the comparative excellencies and pecu- 
liarities of the Hindu and Mussulman styles. At 
parting, he requested the Bishop to come again, 
privately to see his library, museum, and printing 
press. On the whole, much as we had heard of this 
celebrated person, we found our anticipations had 
not been raised too high. Much doubtless of the 
interest excited before we saw him, sprung from the 
hallowing and endearing associations with the name 
of Swartz, which in Heathen India, or the nations 
of Christendom must ever be, 
Magnum venerable nomen. : 

But his manners and conversation have many 
charms of themselves wnconnected with these cir- 
cumstances, and the Bishop said, as we returned 
from the palace, “ J have seen many crowned heads 
but not ong whose deporiment was more princely.” 

After the visit of ceremony, so strong was the good 
impression made on the mind of Bishop Heber regard- 
ing the Rajah of Tanjore, and his imbibement of 
Christianity that, according to Apostolic’ injunction, 
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he composed the following prayer, which he desired 40 
be translated into Tamil and henecforth used im 
all the Churches of the provinee.. “QO Lord God 
Almighty, giver of all good things, we beseech Thee, 
to receive into thy bountiful protection, Thy servant, 
His Ifighness Maha Rajah Surfojee, his family und 
descendants. Remember him, O Lord, for good, for the 
kindness which he hath shown to Thy Church. Grant 
him in health and wealth long to live, preserve him 
from ail evil and danger, grant that his son and son's 
son may inherit honour, peace, and happiness, and grant 
above all to him, and to them, that peace which the 
world cannot give—a knowledge of Thy truth here, 
and everlasting happiness hereafter, through thy son 
Jesus Christ our Saviour...... Amen.” 

The Bishop also makes montiun of the prince when 
interceding with the Almighty in private “O Lord 
Jesus Christ who, at this time, didst burst the prison 
house of the grave and. open lo all that beliove in 
thy name tho gate of a glorious resurrection, let the 
light of Thy-truth, I besecch Thee, shine on all that 
dwell in darkness. IJIave merey on those heathen, 
who have shown kindness to Thy Church, more 

especially on the Rajah of this city. Grant him an 
abundant blessing on his remaining wealth and means 
of usefulness. Reward him in this world for the good 
deeds of his youth, and let his soul above all, O Lord, 
be precious in thy sight, that the advantages which he 
has enjoyed may not increuse fis condemnation, but 
that he may be not only almost but altogether aChris- 
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tian, and believe in Thee, to thy glory, O blessed Lord, 
and his and our everlasting happiness. Bless hkewise, 
O Lord, all the -petentates and former rulers, all 
the subjects, and people of this land, that the loss 
of earthly dominion may be repaid Ly a heavenly 
heritage, and that they may have cause to rejoice in 
that dispensation of Thy providence which hath made 
strangers to be Lords over them.” 

“ His Highness the Maha Rajah Surfojee,” adds 
Mr. Robinson, ‘returned the Bishop’s visit in royal 
state. He rode on a very noble elephant, with a 
common hunting howdah, covered with tiger skins. 
Other elephants that attended him had silver how- 
dahs with more costly trappings. His two grand- 
sons, very fine little boys, came with him and seemed 
great favourites at the Residency. His Lordship 
begged the Rajah to allow his son,’ a young man of 
eighteen, who had been proclaimed heir to the crown, 
to accompany him in his journey through the pro- 
vinces, promising to instruct him in English as they 
travelled. He replied that he should accept the invita- 
tion with great gratitude, but with far greater, if lie 
would allow him also to accompany him in his return to 
Bengal, and spend some years, ttnder his Lordship’s 
superintendence. The Bishop gladly assented to the 
proposition, and offered him, either apartments in the 
palace, or to procure a house for him, in the neigh- 
 bourhood of Calcutta. The Rajah said he would con- 
sult the Ranee, who was so fond of this her only son 
that he could determine nothing without her consent.” 


1 Vide Appendix 0, 
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This visit, of course, elicited the request from the 
Rajah, of a private visit of the Bishop to his palace. 
“The Rajah,” says My, Robinson, “x eceived us in his 
library, a noble room with three rows of pillars, and 
handsomely furnished in the English style. On one 
side there are portraits of the Mahratta dynasty from 
Shajee and Seevajee, ten book cases containing a 
very fair collection of French, English, German, 
Greek, and Latin books, and two others of Mahratta 
and Sanscrit manuscripts. In the adjoining room 
is an air pump, an electrifying machine, an ivory 
skeleton, astronomical instruments, and several other 
cases of books, many of which are on the sub- 
ject of Medicine, which was for some years his 
favourite study. Heshowed us his valuable collec- 
tion of coins, paintings, of flowers and natural his. 
tory, with each of which he seemed to have consider- 
able acquaintance, particularly, with the medicinal 
virtues of the plants im his hortus siccus. 

When we took our leave, his minister showed us 
a noble statue of the Rajah by Flaxman, which 
stands in the groat hall, which was used by the 
ancient Hindu Court, before the conquest of the 
Mahrattas. The pedestal is a remarkably large and 
fine slab of black granite 18 feet by 164. His 
stables contain several fine English horses, but that 
of which he is most justly proud, as the rarest 
curiosity of an Indian Court, is an English printing 
press, worked by native Christians, in which they 
struck off a sentence in Mahratta in the Bishop’s 
presence fh honour of his visit.” 
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The plan proposed by Bishop Heber to educate 
the young prince-regent of Tanjore, was abandoned, 
on account of the Ranec of Tanjore being averse to 
it. 

Bishop Heber loft Tanjore and went on his metro- 
politan tour towards Trichinopoly, and his domes- 
tic Chaplain writes ;—“ We leave Tanjore with the 
sincerest regret, aud the strongest interest in a spot 
so favoured and so full of promise. The Bishop has 

‘more than once observed to me, that instead of the 
usual danger of exaggerated reports, and the expres- 
sion of too sanguine hopes, the fault here was, that 
enough had not been said, and repeats his conviction, 
that the strength of the Christian cause in India, is 
in these Missions, and that it will be a grievous and 
heavy sin if England and the agents of its bounty, 
do not nourish and protect the Churches here found- 
ed, He has scen the other parts of India and 
Ceylon, and he has rejoiced in the prospects opened, 
of the extension of Christ’s Kingdom,in many distant 
places, and by many different instruments, but he 


has seen nothing like the Missions of the South, for. 


thesé are tho fields most ripe for the harvest.” 

Tf there cvor was a second Saint Paul on earth, 
. it was Bishop Heber, and Tanjore was his Athens. 
Saint Paul was stirred in Spirit at the superstition 
of Athens, and Bishop Heber was moved in Spirit 
at the religious enthusiasm and fervour, of Christian 
Tanjore. “ Gladly would I exchange years of come 
mon life for one such day as this” was the fervont 
exclamation of the Bishop, 
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On his arrival at Trichinopoly the Bishop, writing 
to a friend of his, oxpresses himself thus of Sur- 
fojee of Tanjore.’ “I have been passing “tho 
last four days in the society of a Hindu Prince, 
the Rajah of Tanjore, who quotes Foureroy, 
Lauvisier, Linnceus and DBulfon fluently, has formed 
a more accurate judgment of the pootical merits of 
Shakespcare’s thenie than that so [clicitously express- 
ed by Lord Byron, and has actually omitted English 
Poetry very superior indoed to Itussian’s epitaph on 
Shenstone, at the same time that he was much ros- 
pected by the English Officers in his neighbour- 
hood as areal good judge of a horse, and a cool, 
bold and deadly shot ata tiger. The trulh is, that 
he is an extraordinary man, who having in early 
youth received such an education as old Swartz, the 
celebrated Missionary could give him, has ever since 
continued in the midst of many disadvantages, to 
preserve his taste for, and extend lis knowledge of, 
English Interature, while he has never neglected the 
active exercise and frank soldierly bearing which be- 
came the descendant of the old Mahratiu conquerors, 
and by which only, in the present state of things, 
he has it in is power to gratify tho projudices of his 
people, and prolong his popularity among them, 
Had he lived in the days of Hyder, he would havo 
been a formidable ally or enemy; for he is, by the 
testimony of all in his neighbourhood, frugal, bold, 
popular and insinuating. At present, with less 
power than an English noblemay, he holds his hoad 
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high, and appears contented, and the print of 
Bonaparte, which hangs in his library, is so neutral- 
ized by that of Lord Hastings, in full costume, thal 
it can do no harm to anybody. 

To finish the portrait of Maha Rajah Surfojee, 
I should tell you that he is w strong built and 
very handsome middle-aged man, with eyes and 
nose like a fine hawk and very bushy gray mus- 
taches, generally splendidly dressed, but with no 
effeminacy of ornament, and looking and talking 
more like a fuvourable specimen of a French General 
Officer, than any other object of comparison which 
occurs to me. His son Rajah Seevajee, (so named 
after their great ancestor), is a pale sickly look- 
ing lad of seventeen, who also speaks English, but 
imperfectly, and on whose account his father lamented, 
with much apparent concern, the impossibility which 
he found of obtaining any tolerable instruction in 
Tanjore. I was moved at this, and offered to take him 
in my present tour, and afterwards to Calcutta, 
where he might have apartments in my house, and 
be introduced into good English society; at the 
same time, that [ would superintend his studies, and 
procure for him the best masters which India affords, 
The father and son, in different ways, the one catch- 
ing at the idea with great eagerness, the other as if 
he were afraid to say all he wished, seemed both very 
well pleased with the proposal. Both, however, on 
consulting together, expressed a doubt of the mother’s 
concurrence, and accordingly next day, I hada very 
civil message through the Resident, that the Ranee 
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had already lost two sons, that the survivor was a 
sickly boy, that she was sure he would not come 
back alive, and it would kill her to part with him, 
but that all the family joined in gratitude, &e. ; go 
poor Seevajee must chew bectle, and sit in the zena- 
na, and pursue the other amuscmonts of the com- 
mon race of Hindu Princes, till he is gathered to 
those heroic forms, who, girded with long swords, 
with hawks on their wrists, and garments like those of 
the King of Spades, (whose portrait as I guess has 
been retained by this family), adorn the principal 
room in the palace. Surfojeo, the father, has not 
trusted his own immortality 10 records liko these, 
He has put up a colossal marble statue of himself, 
by Flaxman, in one of his halls of audience, and his 
figure is introduced on the monument, also by Flax- 
man, which he has raised in the Mission Church, to 
the memory of his tutor Swartz, as grasping the 
hand of the dying saint and receiving his,blessing.” 
We also learn that, whon the Bishop’s Domostic 
Chaplain passed through Tanjore, after the lament- 
ed death of Bishop Heber, le paid a private visit 
to the Rajah, “who reccived mo,” he says, “with 
great personal kindness and expressed his unfeigned 
sorrow at the dear Bishop’s loss. Le spoke with 
great admiration, of the union of so much kindness 
and condescension, with such extensive learning, and 
said, that he had special reason to mourn for his death, 
which he felt to be a private loss ; for the very day on 
which he heard of the event, the Ranee had almost 
consented to allow his son to accompany him to Cal- 
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cutia. He was much affected when I assured him, 
that besides the public prayer which his Lordship had 
commanded to be put wp for him in all the Churches 
of the Province, I had heard his private petition 
fervently offered for His Highness, for his family 
and his son. I expressed my thankfulness ‘to him, 
on behalf of his Christian subjects for all his acts of 
kindness to them, and implored him not to forsake 
them now, that they had lost their father. He said 
he should consider it more than ever his duty, to take 
care of those whom the good Bishop loved, and 
assured me he would always be their friend. ‘ What- 
ever John Kohlhoff asks for them shall be done. 
But where will they find such another Bishop?’ It 
was at first Surfojee’s intention to raise a monument 
to the memory of Bishop Heber at his own ex- 
pense, and he afterwards became a subscriber of 
one thousand Rupees, to the general fand opened 
for that purpose at Madras. 

While Bishop Heber was at Tanjore, Prince Sur- 
fojee had promised him a likeness of the Reverend 
Mr, Swartz, copied bya native from the original in 
his possession, That promise was not forgotten, In 
1827 ho sent it to Mrs. Weber, though her husband 
waslong dead. Referring to this fact, one says;—“to 
those who are acquainted with the native character, 
this will appear another striking trait in the disposi- 
tion of the prince, who would suffer neither absence 
‘nor death to efface from his mind the per a those 
whom he’ revered.” 

We will draw a veil over the doath- -scene of 
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this great man—over his funeral, ovor his loss, 
these are subjects, we have not the pen to 
describe; but over them, we have the heart to 
weep. Prince Surfojee’s death was the mourning 
of a nation. He died, and Tanjore was as “ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not.” Tt was like the 
mourning that once had happened in the memorable 
land of Goshen, when a great man, a Patriarch,.had 
passed away ! 

With Surfojee drooped the glory of Tanjore, and 
after him it departed. On his death his son Scevajee, 
of whom Bishop Heber in his letter to his friend, 
facetiously amused himself, ascended the Musnud of 
Tanjore. 

For the information, that we ave: denne: re- 
garding the patronage of Christianity by these 
’ Mahratta Princes, we are indebted to the reports of 
Missionaries, who were, from time to time, appoint- 
ed to superintend the Missions of Tanjore. We 
record with regret, that while the earlier Mis- 
sionaries' of this Statitn had been imbued with the 
Apostolic spirit, and lad taken hold of the mantle 
of Father Swartz, the later ones had assumed the 
position of gentlemen Missionaries, and deplorably 
neglected the spiritual welfare and interests of this 
Royal House. Mixing as they did, in social ‘equi- 
librium with the local magnates of authority, they 

counted these personages as below their notice, and 

classed them with the common mass of people. Not- 

withstanding, we have it on record, that the Christian 
16 
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memory of Father Swartz lay still unforgotten in 
the bosom of the son of Surfojee, even after he had 
been clothed with the purple of power. Let his own 
letter speak for himself In acknowledging the 
receipt of the Memoirs of Swartz, he writes on the 
20thof August1834;—“I had the pleasure to receive, 
in due time, your letter of the 20th January, to- 
gether with your valuable present of a Memoir, in 
two volumes, of the Rev. Father Swartz; and most 
heartily thank you for the same.” 

“Though indeed a faithful and detailed narrative 
of the life of that Apostolic Missionary must prove 
highly interesting to the public at large ; yet I beg 
to assure you, that you could not have selected a 
person who would have received such a present from 
you with a greater avidity than I have done. My 
perusal of this work has awakened many most 
grateful recollections of incidents, which my respected 
father was in the habit of reciting most enthusiasti- 
cally, as indubitable instances of the disinterested 
affection that the venerable Mr. Swartz had enter- 
tained, aud on several occasions manifested towards 
him; as well as of his pious and philanthropic exer- 
tious for the moral improvement of his fellow crea- 
tures, whether Natives or Europeans. His virtues 
and qualifications, either as a Clergyman or a Politi- 
cian, exercised at a time when there existed very 
little courage, must ever remain objects of emula- 
tion to rising generations.” 

“Captain Baker, Commandant of the Resident’s 
escort at Tanjore, was, at his own request, furnished 
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by me with copies of a few letters of the Rev. Mr. 
Swartz to my father, in order to be sent to a friend 
of his, who, he mentioned, was preparing his Memoir. 
As I think they were required for you, I regret that 
they had not reached you in time to be available ; 
but you have spared no labour to make your work 
as complete as could be wished for.” 

The present Princess of'Tanjore is the second 
surviving daughter of the writer of the foregoiny 
letter. Of her charities and acts of kindness to the 
Missions of Tanjore, we refer our readers to the se- 
veral Reports of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts. It was but recently 
that the Princess, as wellas Her Consort, Rajah 
Sukahram Sahib, subscribed handsomely towards 
the Girls’ School, established by Lady Napier, for 
the higher classes of Hindu Girls, in the District 
and Collectorate of Tanjore. 


RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER AND ITS CON- 
"SEQUENCES. 


CHAPTER V. 





** Fram factovies to forts, from forts to fortifications, from fortifi- 
cations to garrisons, fiom garrisons to armies, and {rom armies 
to conquests, the gradations wero natural, and tho resalt 
inevitable, where we could not find a danger, we were determined 
tofind w quariel.’—Putnie Francis? 

In the days of the Emperor Aurungzibe, the 
Hindu Rajahs of Southern India were dispossessed. 
of their territories by the Mahratta power, who 
transmitted the State to their posterity, During 
the early wars between the English and French, the 
power in Tanjore was held by Pretaph Sing. ‘'an- 
jore had never been actually incorporated with the 
Carnatic, but it had from time to time paid tribute 
when hard pressed by the Nabob. 

In 1762 when, in consequence of the war with the 
French, the finances of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
wore at a low ebb, the Nabob claimed, wrongfully, 
large arrears of tribute ; and applied to the English, 
for assistance to reduce the Rajah. Military aid was 
refused, but through the mediation of the Madras? 
Government, the htajah agreed to pay to the Nabob 
twenty-two lakhs of Rupees as arrears ; and there- 
after, a fixed tribute of four lakhs annually. 
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In 1771, the Rajah of Tanjore, Tooljajee, son of 
Pretaph Sing, prepar ed an expedition against the 
Poligar of Ramnad, a dependant of the Carnatic, td 
recover some districts which, hc said, had been wrest- 
ed from Lim in 1768. Mediation failed, and at the 
request of the Nabob a force was sont to punish the 
Rajah. During the hostilities, however, the son of 
the Nabob concluded a *Treaty of Peace with the 
Rajah, without the knowledge or consent of the Eng- 
lish, by which the Rajah bound himself to pay eight 
lakhs of arrears of tribute and thirty-two and a half 
lakhs ag the expenses of the expedition, and to fur- 
nish the Nabob with troops in time of war. The 
clandestine conclusion of this engagement, of course, 
was condemned by the Madras Government, and as 
the Rajah failed to perform its terms, the renewal of 
hostilities was threatened, unless the Rajah gave up 
the Fort of Vellum and the districts of Coiladdy: 
and Elungux. A good excuse indeed. 

The Rajah of Tanjore again fell into arrears in 
1739, and was, of courge, believed to be intriguing 
with IJyder Ally and the Mahratias, for a sup- 
ply .of troops. It was pretexed that his posi- 
tion in the country, to the defence of whith he 
contributed nothing, was felt to be a source of 
constant danger, and it was therefore determined to 
take the opportunity, while enforcing the Nabob’s 
claim, entirely to reduce him. Tanjore was taken 
on the 16th September 1773, and the Rajah and his 
family were made prisoners in the fort. The Court 
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of Directors entirely disapproved of this expedition 
against Tanjore, and directed the restoration of the 
Rajah. In consegtience of these orders, and notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, the Rajah was restored on llth April 1776, 
and a Treaty' was concluded with him by which he 
bound himself to do nothing contrary to the Com- 
pany’s interest, to receive English troops for the 
protection of his country, to contribute four lakhg of 
Pagodas towards Military expenses, and to grant to 
the Company two hundred and seventy-seven 
villages. ; 

Tooljajee died in 1787 and was succeeded by his 
half-brother, Ameer Sing, with whom a new Treaty’ 
was concluded on the same principles as that which 
was concluded in the same year with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, viz., that the Rajah should contribute 
towards the peace establishment two-fifths of his 
revenues with tcrritorial security for punctual pay- 
ment ; that in time of war, the contribution should 
be doubled ; that he should pay a further sum of 
three lakhs of Pagodas a year for the liquidation of 
his debts to the Nabob, and to his private creditors ; 
and that he should pay to the British Government, 
the tribute ceded to them by the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, After the close of the war with Tippoo Sultan, 
another Treaty* was made with Ameer Sing on 
12th July 1792, almost on the same terms as the 


1 Vide Appendix F. 
2 Vide Appendix G. 
3 Vide Appendix If, 
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Treaty of the date concluded with the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. ; 

Before his death, Tooljajee had adopted Surfojee 
as his gon, and committed him to the care of Ameer 
Sing. The adoption was disputed on three grounds; 
the imbecile state of Tooljajee’s mind, age of the 
boy, and hisbeing an only son—circumstances which 
were held toinvalidate the adoption. Consequently 
thé adoption was cancelled and Ameer Sing was 
recognized as successor to the’ State. Surfojeo, how- 
ever, appealed; and as the best legal authorities were, 
on further inquiry,’ found to be in favour of his 
claim, Ameer Sing was deposed and Surfojeec 
acknowledged in his stead. On his accession, a Treaty 
was made with him by which he resigned the ad- 
ministrationintothe hands of the British Government 
and received a provision of one lakh of Pagodas 
and one-fifth of the net revenues. A pension of 
25,000 Pagodas was granted to Ameer Sing. The . 
deposed Rajah died in 1802. 

Political relations with Surfojee continucd un- 
changed during his life-time. By the Treaty of 1799, 
no sovereign authority was left to him except in 
the Fort of Tanjore and its immediate vicinity, sub- 
ject’ to the control of the British Government, 
Surfojee died in 1832, and was succeeded by his 
only son Seevajee, on whose death in 1855 without 
male heirs, direct or collateral, the titular dignity 
was declared to be extinct in 1857, 

Besides ,the territory ceded under the Treaty of 
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1799, and Devicottah, which was ceded by Pretaph 
Sing, there are several British Districts which ori- 
ginally formed part of the Tanjore State. Negapa- 
tam and Nagore which were taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Dutch in 1660 were annexed to the 
British dominions in 1781. Tranquebar which was 
purchased by the Danes was ceded by them to the 
British in 1848. The French Settlement of Karikal 
was purchased from Tanjore in 1739.* “oo 








* Ungagements, Sunnuds, Treaties of India. 


THE PRESENT PRINCESS OF, TANJORE, 


CITAPTER VI. 





“Te cannol undo what is done, but for thal we are not acconni- 
able. We are accountable, as a free-speaking and freely 
_Jopresented people, for all that nay hereaflev be done in our 
nantes and if, upon investigation which, with honour and in 
conscience, we are nob at liberty 40 clude—we are convinced, 
with Burke aud Fox, with Cornwallis and Bentinck, with 
the elder Mill and Richard Cobdon, that a great debi of ve. 
paration is due to India by the country, we are bound to use 
every just and fair occasion to press for restitution to indivi. 
duals of such rights and benefits as can be restored them, com« 
putibly with justice to others equally claiming our care, and fur 
such restitution of locat self-rulo lo the nations of the Hast as 
may not be incompatible with the preservation of peace amongst 
them, and in the maintenance of that Suzeranitiy in the 
English Crown, which they, in common, nover acknow- 
ledged as due to any other single authority.”—W. M. Tor. 
RENS, M, 2.2 


Tur Raj of Tanjore, when passing into the hands 
of the British Government might bo technically 
styled, an appropriation, not an acquisition. 1b 
created no small sonsation, not only among the 
people of Tanjore, but as well among the Hindu 
community of the Madras Presidency.* This act of 
the Honourable Kast India Company might be well 
called a political atrocity. It was perpetrated in 








1 Empire in Asia. 
2 Native Petition to the Imporial Parliament for the Restitution of the 
Raj of Tanjore, dated 12th April 1860, 
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1855 (and carried into force in 1857) on the demise 
of Sevajee, when Lord Dalhousie was Governor- 
General of India, and Lord Harris, Governor of 
Madras. Jt is an indubitable fact, that, when we 
were struggling for an existence in Southern India, 
the Princes of Tanjore were paramount; that in 
our contentions for superiority against the French, 
they assisted us with troops and resources; that 
they were our unswerving and faithful allies>“tiat 
treaties and alliances were from time to time nego- 
tiated and ratified between them and us, on the 
footing of independent Sovereigns; that these trea- 
ties were expressly made on behalf of the contract- 
ing parties, “ their heirs and successors ;” that their 
intent was for “mutual defence” and for “ cement- 
ing an everlasting friendship ;” that the princes of 
Tanjore not only tolerated but fostered and en- 
couraged the Christian religion which we profess ; 
and that they finally unhesitatingly acceded to the 
propositions of the British Government, and placed 
implicit confidence and firm reliance on their good 
faith. ‘ 

The Treaty of 1787 commences with tho following 
preamble, “The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, having taken into their serioug con- 
sideration the great advantages which may be ob- 
tained by improving the blessings of peace now hap- 
pily re-established on the Coust of Coromandel in the 
Carnatic, and the country of Tanjore, and considcr- 
ing thé present hour best suited for setting and 
arranging, by a just and equitable treaty, a plan for 
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ne future defence and protection of the Carnatic, the 
Tanjore country, and tle Northern Circars, on @ 
solid and lastiny foundation; have communicated 
these their sentiments to Tis Excellency the Rajah 
of Tanjore, who, being fully impressed with the pro- 
priety and wisdom of such an arrangement, has for 
himself, his heirs and successors, adjusted and con- 
cluded a solid and permanent Treuty with the Hon- 
ourelle, Kast India Company, upon the principles 
and conditions, hereinafter mentioned; in conge- 
quence whereof, it is stipulated and agrecd, that due 
provision shall be made for the military peace 
establishment; and also that for discharging the 
expenses of war, in the event of war breaking out 
in the Tanjore country, or in the Carnatic, or any 
part of the Coast of Coromandel, certain contribu- 
tions or proportions of the revenue of the contract- 
ing parties shall be united into one common stock, to 
be wpplied for their mutual security and defence. 
And as itis necessaty that the application of the 
said contributions, both for peace and war, should 
be reposed in the United Company, or their repre- 
sentatives, together with the direction of thé war, 
the command of the army, magazines of stores, and. 
provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle 
such Forts as by them shall be deemed necessary 
for the general security ; the said contracting parties 
do hereby solemnly engage and agree, for themselves 
and their successors, to and with each other, in man- 
ner following,” 

Article T, provides that “the fricnds and enemies 
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of cither shall be considered the friends and cnemieg 
of both.” 

Article IT. prevides that “the exercise of power 
over the said districts and farms, by the virtue of 
the conditions inentioned in the [V. and V. Articles, 
in case of foalure in the payment of any kists, shall 
not extend or be construed to extend to deprive His 
Hacellency the Rajah of Tanjore or his successors of 
the Civil Government thereof, or the honasmand 
cignity of his fumily ; but the same shall be preserved 
to him and them inviolate, saving and excepting the 
powers in the Articles Nos. [V. and V. expressed 
and mentioned.” 

The Treaty of 1792-3 recites as follows: —“‘ Where- 
as a certain engagement was entered into between 
the Honourable English Hast India Company and 
His Excellency Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, 
bearing date the 10th of April 1787, for the purposo 
of cementing an everlasting friendship with each 
other, and of contributing mutually towards the 
defence of the Carnatic and countries dependent 
thereon ; whereby it was stipulated that the said 
Company should maintain a military force, and that 
the said Rajah of Tanjore should pay annually a 
certain sum of money arising from the revertues of 
his country, and should furnish sufficient and satis~ 
factory security under ccrtain conditions, expressed 
in the said ongagoment for the regular payment of 
the sum stipulated to the said Company ; and where- 
as it appears that the resources of the said country 
of Tanjore, aré*not competent to enable the said 
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Rajah to perform the stipulation on the said engage- 
ment; and whereas it further appears that tho 
security which the said Rajah of Tanjore agroéd in 
the abovementioned engagement to furnish for the 
due payment of the stipulated sum to the said Com- 
pany is, in its nature, inadequate to the end intend- 
od, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between the said Company and the said 
Regedcfor the discharge of certain debts due by the 
said Rajah to private persons ; it has bcen mutually 
agreed in consequence of the above written circum-~ 
stances, that the engagement aforesaid shall hence- 
forth be considered by the contracting parties as 
annulled and no longer of effect or in force, and in, 
lieu thereof the Honourable Sir Charles Oakley, 
Baronet, President and Governor in Council of Fort 
Saint George, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
their neirs and successors on the one part, and His 
: Execllenuy Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, in his 
own name and for himself, his heirs and successors, 
on the other part, agroe to the following Articles 
which shall be binding on the respective parties for 
the purpose contained therein, notwithstanding all, 
or any of the conditions stipulated in tho ongage- 
ment, dated 10th April 1787, to the contrary.” 

Article X. is similar to Article I. of the Troaty 
of 1787. 

Article IX. provides 1” the said Rajah shall 
receive regular informatiger of all negotiations which 
shall relate to declaring war or making peace, where- 
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in the said Company may engage and the interests 
of the Carnatic and its dependencies may be con- 
cerned, and the sqid Rajah shall be considered as an 
ally of the said Company in all Treaties, which shall 
in any respect affect the Carnatic and countries 
depending thereon, or belonging to either of the 
contracting parties contiguous thereto; and the said 


Rajah agreed that he will not enter into any nego- 


tiations or political correspondence with anye#tro- 
pean or Native power, without the consent of the 
said Company.” 

The Treaty of 1799 provides by Article 11th, 
that “such part of all former Treaties with the 
former Rajahs of Tanjore as are intended to estab- 
lish the friendship and alluance between the Honour- 
able Company and His Ixccllency the Rajah of 
Tanjore, are hereby strengthened and confirmed ; and 
the contracting parties mutually agree that the 
friends und enemies of either shall be considered to be 
the friends and enemies of both” 

By Article IX. “It is stipulated and agreed 
thatthe Rajah shall be treated on all occasions in his 

own territories, as well as in those of the Campany, 
with all the attention, and respect, and honour once 
is due toa friend and ally of the Briti.h Nation.” 

In 1798-99 Surfojec, entered into Treaty with 
the Honourable East India Company, and there- 
by, he ceded his entire kingdom to the administra. 
tion of the British, with the exception of a few 
villages, which he reserved, for the royal dignity 
of his State and family. Ic retained tle Fort of 
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Tanjore, wherein stood his palace. The Company 
were his self-appointed tax gatherers, under his sur- 
veillance, collecting the revenue, and paying it into 
the exchequers of the Raj; portions of which revenue, 
he reserved to himself and his successors. 

By the Treaty of 1797-98 and by the 7th Article it 
is provided, that “In lieu of the said stipulations in 
the 5th Article of the Treaty of 1792, it is horeby 
stipteiied and agreed that [lis Excellency the Rajah 
shall in all cases receive annually one lakh of Star 
Pagoclas, which shall be considered to be the first 
charge payable from the net Revenue of Tanjore. 
In addition to the said sum of one lakh of Star Pa- 
godas, His Excellency shall receive a proportion of 
one-fifth, to be calculated, on the remainder of the 
net revenue after deducting all charges of collection 
of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following Article.” 

And the XIII. Article is as follows :—‘ In order 
that His Excellency the Rajah may have [ull satis- 
faction in respedt to the revonucs of the Torritory 
hereby subjected to the managoment of the Com- 
pany, His Excellency shall be at liberty to inspect 
the accounts of the Head Cutchery or Collector's 
Treasury from time to time, or to station a Vakeel 
(Pleader) or Accountant, at his own oxpense, for the 
purpose of taking and transmitting to His Excel- 
lency, copies of any or of all the accounts which shall 
be recorded in the Head Cutchory or Treasury of 
the Collectoy,” 

Thus, was the kingdom and Government of Tan- 
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jore,managed till 1855, when the last Rajah, Seva- 
jee, suddenly died without male issue, natural or 
adopted, but left behind him his mother, Her de- 
ceased. Highness Avoo Bye Saiba, Her present High- 
ness Kamatchee Bye, Saiba, his senior widow, Queen 
Dowager, two daughters, and a great number of col- 
lateral relatives. 

Before we narrate the several acts of the Honour- 
able East India Company towards the ( hemmerand 
successors” of their “friend and ally,” the Rajah 
of Tanjore, let us take a glance at the subject-mat- 
ter of each of these Treaties connectedly. 

The first Treaty of Alliance was entered into,in the 
year 1787, whereby it was declared: That the East 
India Company, and the Rajah of Tanjore, for him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and concluded 
a solid and permanent Treaty with the Company, 
and by which it was stipulated and agreed, that the 
friends and enemics of one, should be considered the 
friends and enemies of both ; and that certain con- 
tributions or proportions of the revenue of the con- 
tracting parties, should be united into one common 
stock, to be applied for mutual security and de- 
fence ; and that the applications of the said contri- 
butions, both in peace and war, should be repused in 
the said United Company, the more effectually to se- * 
cure the object of the Treaty. 

Five years afterwards, in the year 1792, it having 
beent found that the resources of the country of 
Tanjore were not competent to fulfil the conditions 
that had beon agreed upon, with respect to the 
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amount of the contributions to be paid by the Rajah, 
another Treaty was arranged, binding the heirs and. 
successors of both parties, as well.as themselves, to 
contribute certain sums of money for mutual defence ; 
the Rajah paying has shure into the hands of the Com- 
pany, through themselves as Collectors of the whole re- 
venue of Tanjore. 

In 1799, a third Treaty was entered into with 
’*. Guise, father of the late Sevajec, by which it was 
agreed by the contracting parties, thal such parts 
of all the former Treaties, as were intended to estab- 
lish friendship and alliance are by the present one, 
strengthened and confined ; and that the friends and 
enemies of either, shall be considered to be the 
friends and enemies of both; and that the result of 
an inquiry, instituted by the authority of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, with the previous written 
consent of the Maha Rajah for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual state and condition of the country 
of Tanjore, having proved, thata regular and perma- 
nent adminiatration of the revenues had become in- 
dispensably necessary, all former ‘Treaties for secur- 
ing partial or temporary interferenco on the part of 
the Company should be annulled, and in lieu thereof 
a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and the administration of justice established, of 
which the Company were, as before, to have the 
entire management, setting aside a stipulated sum 
for the use and as the property of the Rajah, who 
was to maintain and garrison his own hereditary 
Fort of Tanjore, and to be treated on all occasions 
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within lus own lerritories and those of the Com- 
pany, with all the respect, attention, and honour 
which is due tora friend and ally of the Buitish 
nation. 

All these three Tieaties testaly for themselves, that 
they are voluntary agreements, between twe con- 
tracting parties, equally recognizing each other’s in- 
dependence, acting for their mutual advantage, as 
also, that these are of permanent endurance, aft én- 
tailed in perpetuity upon their hetrs and successors, 
and in fact the last Treaty was observed during a 
period of more than fifty years, continuing in full 
opetation at the demise of the Rajah Sevajee, which 
took place on the 29th October 1855, on which 
event as he left no son, the Local Government pro- 
posed, that it should be declared that the Raj . of 
Tanjore had become extinct, and that the Hast India 
Company had succeeded, as final heir to the entire 
property, public and private, of the deceased Sova- 
jee Rajah.” O tempora! O mores?! 

Let us review seriatim the manner in which this 
Royal house was treated What was the be 
haviour of the Honourable East Tudia Company 
towards this Royal house,—We say, what was their 
conduct so far back as 1773% They captured the 
Fort of Tanjore, without the slightest cause or 
provocation, and dethroned its Rajah. This das- 
tardly act caused the romoval of the then 
Governor of Madras. The Rajah wag restored 
in 1776, the aggression having been declared by the 
Court of Directors, “ to have been founded upon pre- 
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éences which were totally false.” Mull,’ the historian, 
commenting on the proceedings of 1778 emphati- 
eally expresses himself thus; “ Never, I suppose, was 
the resolution taken to make war upon a lawful 
sovereign with the view of ‘reducing him entirely’ 
that is, stripping him of his dominions, and either 
putting him and his family lo death, or making them 
pensioners for life, upon a more accommodating 
prirateple. We have done the Rajah great injury. 
We have no intention to do himiight. This con 
stitutes a fulland sufficient reason for going on to 
his destruction. Such is the doctrine ; the practical 
improvement is obvious. Do you wish a good rea- 
gon for effecting any body’s destruction? First do 
him an injury sufficiently, great, and thon if you des- 
troy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification.” , 
What was the conduct of the ITonourable Hast 
India Company in 1788, on the death of Rajah 
Tooljajee? Did they recognize his adoption of 
Surfojee? -Not till much time and money had 
been spent. On that occasion Lord Melville ex- 
pressed himself in these forcible words ;?—* If the 
unjust possession of the present Rajah, and the de- 
privation of the rightful heir had takenplace ins con- 
sequence of any of those violences and convulsions, 
by which the Native Governments in India are so apt 
to be distracted, I should have thought the objection, 
insurmountable} but it must be recollected that we 


I's Thatory of India, Vol, IJ, Book V, Chapter IV 
2 Totter, dated Walmer Castle, th September 1797. 
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are ing great degree the authors of this injustice. Tt 
was produced by our interference, obtaimed through 
the misrepresentations and corruptions of the person 
who is now reaping the benefit of it; and the rightful 
hew has a great claim that we should interfere to re- 
medy that injustice which originated in our ynterfer- 
ence. If after such a lapse of time the native powers 
were to observe ws interfering in order to carry into 
effect any forfeiture in our own favour, it would afford 
just cause of reproach ; but in the present instance 
we would appear in the fair light of honowrably re- 
pairing that injury which we ourselves have been the 
innocent instrument of committing.” And Torrens, 
a recent historian, an ardent and felicitous writer 
commenting” on the acquisition of Tanjore writes;— 
“Among the earliest allies of the English on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, was the Rajah of Tunjore. In1742, the 
reigning Prince had been deposed by domestic revo- 
lution, and Pretaph Sing obtained the throne. The 
authorities at Madras having no concern in the 
event, acknowledged the new Prince without hesita- 
tion. Their correspondence with him was continued 
‘without any interruption, and mutual expressions of 
fidelity and confidence were interchanged for more 
than seven years. Atthe end of this period Sahujee, 
the exiled Rajah, solicited their aid in effecting a 
counter-revolution. He offered, by way of recom- 
-pense, if they should succeed, to grant them the Fort 
and Jaghire of Devicottah, and undertook to pay all 
pre rn e ht - 
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A Letter dated Walmer Castle, 11th September 797, 
' ? Torrens’ Empire in Agia, p. 20, 21, 
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expenses of the war. They accepted the. offor, 
Pretaph was their ally ; they had recently sought his 
assistance against the French ; they had no pretence 
of provocation to urge against him: nevertheless 
“they despatched an army to dethrone him.”! The 
expedition failed, but a second was resolved on. 
“They determined, however,” says their apologist 
Malcolm “that the capture of Devicottah, not the 
restoration of Sahujee should bo their first object.” 
The fort was accordingly invested and taken. And 
no sooner was this accomplished, than they entered 
into a negotiation with Pretaph Sing,—agreed to 
desist from all further hostilities—not only to aban- 
don him for whom they pretended to have hereto- 
fore fought, but engaged to secure hig person and to 
receive a fixed sum for his maintenance, on condition 
of being suffered to remain undisputed masters of 
Devicottah and the circumjacent territory.’ This 
was the beginning of the conquest of Hindoostan.” 
What was the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany in 1855; on the demise of His Highness Rajah 
Sevajee? Forbes was then Resident of Tanjore. 
Ge reported the matter to Government ; he enunci- 
ated his own views. Ho pointed‘ out to the Madras 
Government, that the Raj was not oxtinct by the 
death of the Rajah without male issue; that many in- 
stances might be adduced of females having succeed~ 





1 Mills Ehstory of India, Book IV, Chapter IT. 
2 Memo of Lord Chve, Vok I, Chaptor I. 
3 ull’s History of India, Book IV, Chapter Tl. 
4 Vide Appendix, 
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a to neues in “the history of Hindi dtyranartions 
and he drew attention ‘to the case of Saojan Bye, 
who was the sith. “Sovere eign in this very dynasty of 
Tanjore, and who succeeded her husband Baba 
Sahib, the fifth Sovereign, as his widow, on his 
déath without male. heir, with the universal appro- 
‘val of ‘the Durbar and the people of the country. 

~~ Jtis preposterous to suppose. that a female is ex- 

~ eluded on account of her sex.in the succession” of 
- Hindu Sovereigns. | BAe 
“ea D he history of India affords numerous ; examples 
of female Hindu Sovereigns, who. have succeeded 
their husbands dying without male issue:. That the 
instances are not more numerous is safely attributa- 
ble to the universal prevalence of adoption. . Even 
~ when.a Sovereign died without adopting a son, it. 
was generally the practice for the widow. to adopt. 
one, and reign as regent during his minority. Indian 
history is full of such évents: but those in which 


- the widow has ‘succeeded in her own right, are suffi- 


elently numerous to establish the law and custom. 
The historian Orme opens his admirable work with 
_ the story of the Queen of Trichinopoly, the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Tanjore, who on the death of her. 
husband reigned in her own right, and defended her ' 
-. Fort against Chunda Saheb, by whom she was s treach- 
. érously imprisoned. Grant Duff makes mention 
of the Princess Tara’ Bye, who on the death 
her husband: Raja Ram, the King of Sat 
ASST. ed the reins of ‘Government during. th 
rity oF her Hon Sev ee, of which dynasty” 
















: a: branch. ‘Briggs narrates he story. of Durgamat:: : 
tee, the Ranee of Garza, “ celebrated for her beauty 
-as for her good sense } * how. she opposed Asaf Khan. 
_qwith ‘an army of 1,500 elephants and 8,000 horse and. 
foot, and how she stabbed herself with a dagger 
: ‘gnatohed from the gir dle of her Mahout, rather than - 
fall into the hand of her énemy, when in the heat of, 
battle she was pierced by an arrow.in the eye... Tra- 
-vaticore ~has seen two female Sovereigns succeed: 
each other, within the present century. A former 
Rajah of Mysore refused to adopt, expressly that 
“chis favorite Ranee might succeed him in her own’ 
right. . Forbes cites the instances of two Princesses * 
_ Bucceeding their consorts to the guddee of Kolapore, » 
> wigs, of Durga Bye Sahiba, widow of His Highness ~ 
Raiah of Kolspore, and also of Juga Bye Sahiba— _ 
- this: algo being a sister dynasty of Tanjore. His. 
story | ktows no nobler character than the illustrious 
Ablia Bye, of the gredt Mahratta family, of — 
avhich’ the Rajahs of Tanjore are an off-shoot. It is — 
thus that Malcolm, the historian speaks of her i in his 
; A story of Central India :—“ It is not common ¥ 
th indus (unless in those provinces where they 
have teamed the degrading usage from their, Maho- 
‘medan* conquerors) to. confine “fomalles, to. compel : 
“them to wear veils, The Mahrattas of rank (even 
“the. Brahmins) have, with few exceptions, rejected. 
the. custom which is not prescribed by any. of 
their religious institutions. . ~Adblia - Bye, therefore, 
“offended no pr ejudice, when she took upon herself the. _ 
imonagentent of affairs, , an sat avery. dey’ for 2 
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considorable period in open Durbar, transacting 
business. Her first principle of Government appears 
to have been moderate assessment, and an almost 
sacred respect for the native rights of village officers 
and proprietors of lands. She heard every complaint 
in person, and although she continually referred 
causes to Courts of Equity and arbitration, and to 
her ministers, for settlement, she was always accessi- 
ble; and so strong was her sense of duty, on-all 
points connected with the distribution of justice, 
that she is represented as not only patient but un- 
wearied in the investigation of. the most insignificant 
causes, when appeals were made to her decision. 
Aware of the partiality which was to be expected 
from information supplied by members and ad- 
herents of the Holkar family, regarding Ahlia Bye, 
facts were collected from other quarters to guard 
against impressions, which the usual details-of her 
administration were calculated to make. It was 
thought the picture had been overcharged with 
bright colors, to bring it more into contrast with the 
opposite system that has since prevailed in countries 
she formerly governed ; but although inquiries have 
been made among all ranks and classes, nothing has 
been discovered to diminish the eulogiums, or rather 
blessings which are poured forth whenever her name 
is mentioned. The more, indeed, inquiry is pursued, 
the more admiration is excited ; butit appears above 
all extraordinary, how she had, mental and bodily 
powers to go through with the labors she imposed 
upon herself, and which from the age $f thirty to 
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that of sixty, when she died, were unremitted: -The 
hours gained from the affairs of the State were all 
given to acts of devotion and charity ; and a deep 
sense of religion appears to have strengthened her 
mind in the performance of her worldly duties. She 
used to say that she “ deemad herself answerable to 
God for every exercise of power; and in the full 
spirit of a pious and benevolent mind was wont to 
exclaim,*when urged by her ministers to acts of ex- 
treme severity, “ Let us, mortals, beware how we 
destroy the works of the Almighty.” 

With all these historical facts staring them 
in the face, with a perfoct knowledge that the 
law and the custom of the country maintained ihe 
succession among Mahvatia royalty of a surviving 
widow or daughter, thé Court of Directors, by their 
proceedings of the 16th April 1856, declared that 
the Raj of Tanjore was extinct from want of.a male 
heir claiming through a male. No allusion is made 
to the claims of the widow to succeed. The acts of 
the Madras Governmetit on this occasion might be 
déclared to be, 1o use the mildest expression, shame- 
jul. Forbes, who gratuitously constituted himsolf, 
when Resident of Tanjore, on the immediate demiso 
of Sevajee, the special advocate of the claims 
,of the Princes of Tanjore, turns over and be- 
comes appointed special Government auctioneer 
for the Honourable East India Company. To quote 
the words of an eye witness. “Mr. Forbes” first ack 
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was to march off many of the Rajah’s horses, ele+ 
phants, carriages, &c., to Madras, where they were 
disposed of by public auction. He then caused to 
bo seized every scrap of land, not only belonging 
to the Rajah and the ladics of the family at the 
time of the Rajah’s death, but even every scrap 
which at any time had belonged to the Rajah, no 
anatter who was its present occupant. He further 

caused the Collector to issue a Proclamation, stating ° 
that this seizure was only for the purpose of com- 
pelling claimants to come in, and satisfy him as to 
their titles, whereon it was promised that the lands 
should be restored. He thus turned those in pos 
session—which is nive points of the law—out of 
their properties: he made those Plaintiffs who 
should have been properly Defendants ; he consti- 
tuted himself judge in his own cause and that of his 
employers, notwithstanding there were their own 
ordinary Courts open to them in the very district of 
Tanjore, in which they might have enforced any 
right, which they might conceive theméelves to have, 
to any particular piece of property. Having thus 
seized all the landed property, the next step 
was to get hold of the personal. Accordingly Forbes 
took advantage of a Sepoy Regiment passing through 
Tanjore—he had previously disarmed and disband- 
ed the Regiment of the Rajah—to make his swoop 
upon all the valuables in the Palace. He marched 
a company into the Palace itself: he then broke 
open the Rajah’s seal which had been gplaced upén 
the doors of several apartments containing valuables ; 
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he inspected every thing and took possession of all 
the Jewels, the valuable cloths, the private armoury, 
the library, the furniture, by affixing his own seal to 
each door, and placing an armed sentry over it. It 
was thus he desecrated the sanctity of the Palace 
itself.” 

Forbes, the auctioneer, is followed up by Philips 
as salesman, of whom tho above quoted cye witness 
writes: ,“‘ Mr. Philips has had an auction of pots 
and pans‘and other articles within the precincts of 
the Palace itself. He has sent up the valuable pri- 
vate armoury of the late Rajah to Madras for sale. 
On the ladies refusing to give him up the keys of 
their apartments, he has taken carpenters and black- 
smiths, with picklocks and falso keys, and thug 
opened the doors, and taken away property, as [ am 
informed, of the value of many thousand rupecs from 
these apartments, A more indecent indignity has 
never yet been perpetrated in tho annals of Resi- 
dentship. It is a nice sort of job truly on which to 
employ one of the Sudder Judges; the highest 
Appellate Court in the land !’"! 

The next act of indignity that this Royal family 
was subjected to was, that er Highness Camatchee 
Bye Sahiba, as the senior widow of the late Rajah, 
had to sue the Hast India Company for her hus- 
band’s private estate and got a decrce in her favor in 
the Local Courts. Against this decision the Hast 
India Company appealed to the Privy Council, who 
reversed the decision of the High Court, then Sa- 








1 J.B Noxton, Advocate for the Widows of the Rajah of Tanjore. 
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pram, Court. Sir Richard Bethel, the Attorney 
General appeared for the Ranee; Sir Hugh Caidus 
appeared for the Company. They held that Forbes’ 
seizure was within the scope of his instructions and, 
as such, an act of State. But the judgment clearly 
points out the opinion entertained by that tribunal 
on the conduct of the Madras Government. These 
are Lord Kingsdown’s words in hisjudgment. “It 
is extremely difficult to discover in these papers, tny 
ground of legal right, on the part of the East India 
Company or of the Crown of Great Britain, to the 
possession of this Raj, or any part of the property 
of the Rajah on his death ; and, indeed, the seizure 
was denounced by the Attorney General (who from 
circumstances explained to us at the hearing, appear- 
ed as Counsel for the Respondents, and not in his 
official character for the Appellants) as a most violent 
and unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was ai inde- 
pendont Sovereign of territories undoubtedly minute 
and bound by Treaties to a powerful neighbourhood, 
which left him, practically, little power of free ac- 
tion; but he did not hold his territory, such as it 
was, as a fief of the British Crown or of the Hast In- 
dia Company ; nor does there appear to have been 
any pretence for claiming tt, on the death of the Lajah 
without a son, by any legal title either as an escheat or 
as a vona vacante.” 

The following passages from the speech of the 
Attorney Gencval, Sir Richard Bethel, are worthy 
of attention. It must be remembered, ghat though 
he was Counsel for the Ranee of Tanjore, he was 
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also the highest law officer of the British Crown and 
the Government, and without good cause would not 
have committed himself to such language. “On tho 
death ofthe last Rajak in 1855,” he says, “this most 
extraordinary act was done by the Company : I hope 
an act for which there are few similar precedents in 
the history of its proceedings in India. In page 47 it 
appears that the Court of Directors issued a Decree, 
conceived as your Lordships will observe, in a style 
to which’ I know no parallel nor any thing similars 
saving the celebrated Decrees of the first Napoleon, 
in which he was in the habit of announcing that a 
kingdom had ceased to exist, or that a royal family 
had ceased to reign.” 

And again :—“By what principlo, by what specics 
of law, on what ground of reasoning are you to jus- 
tify the ergo of the Hast India Company; that, be- 
cause*the Rajahship had ccased to exist, ergo the 
East India Company aro entitled to come in and 
take possession ; to appropriate to thomselvos every 
thing that belongs to the Rajahship of Tanjore. 
It ts one of the most astonishing, one of the most 
Srightful things in point of justice, of reason, and of 
law, that I ever met with. Who made the Hast In. 
dia Company the Vltimus Heres of the Rajah of Tan- 
jore ? Who gave them tho right to enter in and take 
possession, because they prosounced that the dig- 
nity, the Kingdom, the Sovercignty has come to an 
end? There is not one particle of justice, or law, or 
of principle, that can be brought forward for a mo- 
ment Lo maintain this proposition ; but putting aside 
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the natural indignation wilh whic h one contemplates 
this act of violence and force, which is only .to be 
referred to the good old rule, the simple plan, 
‘That they should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can ; if that is to be allowed 
_ag the ground of it, let it be allowed, apes we shall 
"know Loy to deal with it.” 

And again :—“ I want therefore to know on what 
earthly ground itis put, that the Hast Indja Com- 
pany hence beconie entitled to this Sovercignty, to. 
all the possessions, to all the territories, all the pro- 
perty: because my friend Mr, Forsyth hag told us, 
that there is no distinction between Public and Pri- 

~vate ab all, but that a all falls into this universal 
drag-net of this all grasping Company, and accord- 
ingly the widows and daughters of the Rajah, how- 
ever numerous they might be, are to be left without 
one particle or one penny of provision.” . 

And again :—“IfI grant, for a moment, that cer- 
tain portions of the prerogative are given tothe Hast 
India Company, the question remains, whether the 
thing done has been done by virtue of that preroga- 
tive? Now have your Lordships found any where, 
or can you point any where, to the particular words 
of any Charter, to the language of any Act of Barlia- ° 
ment, to any thing that can be pleaded, to justify a 
thing done by the East India Company of seizing 
upon this estate of Tanjore? I dwell upon that, 
and. for this reason; a Sovereign power has no ne- 
coxsity to give a reason; it is sufficient for the So- 
verelgn power to say sic-vole sic jubia ; but o one in- 
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dividual or a number of thdividuals having no pre- 
tence to be regarded asa Sovereign power, but de- 
viving from their own legitimate Sovereign certain 
powers and authorities, can only use their borrowed 
light, may only avail themselves of their delegated 
authority, for the justification of those things that 
come within the orbit and scope of that authority. 
If the argument, therefore, should avail the East In- 
~+din Company, the Hast India Company should have 
said, we ‘have got here given to us by the Crown 
authority and power, per fas aut nefas to seize any 
thing within the geographical limits of India. If it 
is fully expounded, it comes to this frightful thing: 
they had authority to make war on the heathen and 
to plunder the heathen just as they thought proper ; 
and that for whatever they didin the exercise of 
_this system of-rapacity, they claimed the authority 
ef thé British Grown, and could say, we have the 
power to do this, and we havea right to doit, and do 
not complain of us; complain of the English Crown 
that has authorised the commission of this deed. 
My Lords, is that language capable of being 
brought forward in a Court of Justice ; can this 
thing be proved to be an act of State, done by cer~ 
tain persons who are subjects of the British Crown ; 
unless it can be shown to be an act of State of the 
British Crown itself; and if it is a thing that is ca- 
pable of being brought forward in that capacity, 
then show me your warrant from the British- 
Crown. Show me the authority in any one of those 
Statates or any one of these Charters, by which you, - 
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have done this thing, viz. you have entercd on the 
inheritance of another and displaced the widow and 
family of this deceased man. Produce a title for 
doing it; by what warranty do you do it? You say, 
itis an act of State, show mc your warrant of the 
Crown todo it. My Lords, it cannot be done; if 
that is the position in which the East India Com- 
pany stand, if thoy have taken possession, if they 
have actually entered into the inheritance there, aiid *~ 
possessed themselves of the property and held it, 
and they are incapable of putting a finger on any 
Grant of the Crown, or any Statute that justifies 
them; the pleading that it is an act of State, 1s 
nothing else, but a mockery of the name of the Su- 
preme power of the State” 

And he concluded :—~‘ 1 lamented again and again 
when we passed. these Statutes; and it was not my 
fault that we had not a clause clearly giving* your 
Lordships authority beyond all question, to put an 
ond to these things which are the opprobria of the 
British name—these acts of spoliation and injustice. 
And then, they attempt to set up the Company who 
do it, as not being amenable to any law or power of 
giving justice to the defeated, the plundered, and the 
robbed.” + . 

Rajah Sevajoc, with his demise left behind 
him his Senior widow, Her Highness Kamatchee 
Bye Sahiba, and two daughters. These children 
wore born to his first wife who pre-deceased him, 
His first daughter was Her deccased, Highness 
Rajasa Boje Ammance Rajury Bye, who during 
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the life time of her father was given in marriage to 
Rajah Sacaram Row Sahib Mohitay, Ameer Row, 
a Prince of the royal blood of Kolapoor. ‘She 
died without issue. The second daughter of the 
Rajah of Tanjore was Her Highnoss Vejaja Mohara 
Moocutta Bye Ammanec Rajay. When Scvajee 
died in 1855, she was a child of ten years of age. 
When she arrived at the age of fourteen, she was 

“~“given im marriage by the Madras Government, who 
had assumed the territories of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
to the same royal personage, Rajah Sacaram Sahib. 
She is now about twenty-five years of age and is the 
SOLE SURVIVING REPRESENTATIVE oF THE Manrarra Ras 
or Tansonz, being the child of Sevajee, and the 
grandchild of Surfojee. She is a young woman 
possessing every personal charm, reflecting in an 
etninent degree the noble mind and deportment of 
her grandfather, Surfojee. She is healthy, intelli- 
gent and educated. Mr. Forbes, the Resident of 
Tanjore, when laying her claims for the musnud of 
her forefathérs, for the favourable consideration of 
the Madras Government, speaks in those most 
touching terms :— 

» ©The Government will decide on the justice 
of this daughter's claim, and on the policy of 
maintaining the Raj. In considering the ques- 
tion they will not lose sight of the manner in 

# which we became possessed of Tanjore. It is 
not a conquered ‘country ; tts acquisition never 
cost the British Government the life of a single 
soldier, nor the value of a single rupee; the cry 
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of the-orphan was never heard, nor was the tear 
of the widow ever shed, when the rule of the 
country passed from the Rajah to the hands of 
our Government. In the fifty years during which 
we have hold possession, we have in round numbers 
drawn from it a total revenue of no less than twenty 
crores, or as many millions sterling. Neither Sur- 
fojee nor Sevajee ever offered the smallest hinder- 
ance 1o our peaceable settlement of the country, or 

in any degree whatever departed from the strictest 
adherence to the Treaty; truly, it deserves consi- 
deration how the Government should act towards 
the last descendant of a royal line, to a daughter of 
those, who when their aid was necded were always 
our firm allies.” 

The fate of the State of Tanjore was in every 
respect similar to the destiny of the State of Nag- 
pore. The mandate of the Governor-Goneral of 
India that, in 1854, extinguished the Raj of Nag- 
pore, in 1855 set aside the Raj of Tanjore. The 
reprosentation of Resident Mansel of Nagpore, was 
as futile as the advocacy of Forbes of Tanjore, Thé 
Government took measures to extinguish the Raj 
of Tanjore ; minutes were recorded of the value of 
the state jewels, no more to be considered heir-fooms 
ina family about to be stripped of royal rank and 
fortune; and gems and jewels which were known, 
from time immemorial, to adorn the person of royal 
beauty, were sold by public auction; and these royal 
persohages were converted into pensiogers. ‘The 
words and sentiments that have been expressed so 
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forcibly by Torrens on the spoliation of Nagpore 
are also applicable to Tanjore." : 
Can any one be ata loss regarding the impres- 
sion made on the mind of every prince of India by 
the public sale, in the metropolis of the Hast, of the 
personal effects of one who, throughout his reign, 
had been our faithful ally? Can any one doubt 
that the advertisement was exccrated in every bazaar, 
nd curged in every tannah, as a threatening notice 
ostentatiously given, that the picklock of despotism 
would be used without shame as an implement of 
exaction, and none could tell whose regalia or casket 
would next be’ rifled. Our historians are never 
weary of reprobating the sudden and summary 
decree of Bayonne, in which Napoleon informed the 
world that in the Peninsula, the house of Bourbon 
had ceased to reign ; and in reprobating the duress 
under which an imbecile sovereign was driven into an 
act of formal abdication, And many severe things 
have been justly saidof the pictures taken from the 
Escurial, and of the bronze stceds borne away from. 
the Piazza of San Mare. But at least, Napoleon. 
eannot be, upbraided with stealing or selling the 
gems and apparel of his victims. It was bad 
enough to appropriate the sword of Frederick; but 
Napoleon, unscrupulous though he was, would have 
been ashamed to make away with rings and neck- 
laces of the Prussian Queen, and then to have put 
them up to the highest bidder among the brokers of 
his capital. If vice loses half its hideousness by 
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losing all its grossness, it anay likewise be said that 
public violence becomes more hateful whew it is 
tarnished with the reproach of base cupidity. At 
the very time when the Queen’s Governor-Gencral in 
Asia was thus playing the frecbooter and auctioncor, 
our Foreign Secretary was addressing to the Court 
of St. Petersburg remonstrances against the seques- 
tration of the revenues of certain Polish noblemen 
upon suspicion of their complicity in geditiot 
designs, Well might the minister of the Czar 
scornfully retort,—‘ Physician, heal thysclf’” 

The East India Company swore on thel: honour, 
to the Rajah of Tanjore and their successors, that 
the honour and dignity of their family shall be 
preserved to them inviolate and “ everlastingly,” 
and the Proclamation of the Queen in plainer words 
enunciates the same truth in favour of all the 
Princes of India. “Whereas, for divers wéighty 
reasons, we have resolved to take upon ourselves the 
Government of India, heretofore administered in 
trust for us by the Tlonourable Hast India Com- 
pany. We do by these presents notify and declare 
that we have taken upon ourselves the said Govern- 
ment, and we hereby call upon all our subjects 
within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear 
. true allegiance, to ourselves, our heirs and succes- 
sors. We hereby announce to the Native Princes 
of India, that all Treaties and Engagements made 
with them by, or under the authority of, the Hon- 
ourable Hast India Company, are by yg accepted. 
and will be scrupulously maintained, and wédogk for 
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the like observance on their part. We desire no 
extension of our territorial possessions, and while 
we will permit no aggression upon our dominion or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of 
Native Princes as our own.” What words can be 
plainer! What language more honourable and in- 
“tlligiblg! and what terms more precise and credit- 
‘able! Would that we could say that an intelligont 
and honourable Government had nobly endorsed 
and majntained in tact their professions of good 
faith! Would that our barons could swell with 
honest pride, and that we could proclaim the noble 
acts of a free and ingenuous Government! Would 
that we could produce a record of the just and 
upright dealings of a Christian Government to- 
wards helpless females who have implored their 
protection, and towards whom the Government 
have clected to stand tn loco parentis. For the 
Government constituted itself ultimus heres to 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and if they be rightly 
such, what was their bounden duty. Viewed poli- 
tically, of course, the present Princess of Tan- 
jore is in no better position than other members 
of the body politic, but viewed as the only 
daughter of a royal line and of the prince, her 
late father, the relative position of the Princess 
and the Government becomes stronger and her 
‘ claims to protection and sympathy greater. Asthe 
daughter of an eminent royal family, she has every 
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reason to expect, that her rights as such, will be 
respected and supported, and that whereisasoever 
they are infringed or attempted to be infringed, the 
Government as her lawful guardians and protectors, 
self-constituted and self-elected as they are, will step 
into the breach, and by an imteypesition df their 
authority, not only repair the wrohg, and the injury 
done, but punish the offender, aswell as provide means 
to prevent the recurrence of irregularitics so ag?O™ 
secure the rights and privileges of the’ Princess, 
mviolate and intact. Such no doubt was the ex- 
pectation of the Rajah of Tanjore, who entered 
into Treaty with the British, and such no doubt was 
the honest intentron of Government when they, on 
their part, subscribed the articles. But the mania 
for annexation, demon-like, has seemingly paralyzed 
those principles of rectitude and integrity which 
influenced the rulers of the olden time, and now alas! 
appears to have rendered thom eallous to the calls. 
of honour and fair dealing. 

The Queen of England, whose world-wide fame 
has reached this sunny land, and whose royal sym- 
pathy and affection for the oppressod and distressed, 
ef every clime and country, has become a house- 
hold word, wil! not suffer an injured Princess’to call 
in vain for justice ; and the women of England, soft 
and gentle and noble as their benign and illustrious 
Sovereign, when told ofthis tale of sadness, will feel 
with their injured sister of India, and not permitjthe 
wrong to continue—tho degradation of a Prineess 
from a princely to a plebean state, Hearts so’ 
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tender as theirs will listen to the tale of sorrow and 
suffering, and melt with sadness to a weak and help- 
less woman’s plaint. Then that influence which the 
softer has over the sterner sex will and must be felt, 
and things now crooked be specdily and effectively 
made straight. 

As the present Princess of Tanjore was given in 
marriage to Rajah Sacaram Sahib, the question 

“arises whe is this personage? We have already as- 
serted, that, of the several Mahratta Chieftain fa- 
milies, the Bhonslays and Mohitays, were prominent 
during the dominancy of Mahratta Power, on the 
Western Coast. Hence, among the kingly families, 
intermarriages with Bhonslays afid Mohitays was 
not uncommon. 

The Bhonslay family was of very ancient date, 
In the prophetical Puranas, designated Bhavishot= 
tara and in the historical volumes, called Bhagava- 
taim, and Harivamsam, and in other minor works, 
we find it stated that the ancient king Satadanva 
sprung of the Solar race, sct out from Northern 
India, most probably from the regions near ancient 
Oude, and settled near the Vindiahe Mountains, 
south of the Nurbbuda. He was known under the 
name of Sissoday, whose ancestor was a Rajpoot by 
birth and descent. Sissoday founded the Royal 
house and Principality of Chitore, now“ existing as 
one of the most ancient States in the province of 
Rajaputana, which country might aptly be styled as 
the motherland of the Hindu Rajahs. 

The kingdom of Sissoday before it merged into 
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the principality of the Rana of Chitore, had existed 
1,680 years, before its conquest by Shalivahatn,! who 
put the whole of the members of this family to 
death, except one woman, who, having escaped with 
her infant son found shelter and subsistence in a mi- 
raculous manner amongst the Santpoora Mountains, 
this son was Satadanva, surnamed Sissoday, who be- 
came the founder of the family of the Rana of of 

Chitore, from whom sprang the Ranas of @dyapoor. 
Sissoday gave birth to a son, named Lutchman 
Pal, who travelled into strange countries, and re- 
turned bringing with him a beautiful damsel from 
Singala Dweep, the ancient Sanscrit name of the 
Island of Ceylon. This maiden was of the Padminy. 
race, and was remarkable for symmetry, beauty, 
and accomplishments. The fame of the transcend- 
ant loveliness of this woman spread so far and 
wide that it reached the ears of the Emperor of 
Delhi, who inflamed with unholy passion, used 
every endeavour to obtain her, and sever her from 
the arms of Lutchman Pal, her consort. Many a 
battle was fought, and Lutchman Pal, on account 
of his great knowledge and abilities, his vast foreign 
travels, his military prowess, and his unparalleled. 
deeds of valour, won for himself the name and title 
of Maha Rana. Lutchman Pal fell in battle, fight- 
ing against the Emperor of Delhi, and his sons dis- 
per sed into different countries, and founded various 
Lae Taking Lutchman Pal as the main 
or the first generation, the kingdems of Kutch 
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and Odyapoor were founded by Princes of , this 
family, of the third generation; the kingdoms of 
Nepaul and Saindhawady by the Princes of the sixth 
generation of the aforesaid family ; and of the seven- 
teenth generation, Malojeo sprung, whose royal 
family in course of time gave birth to Sevajce lhe 
great, the founder of the Mahratia Empire, 
Thus, it will be seon that the Mahratta Royal 
~Tatnilies .were purcly of Rajpoot origin, but were 
erroneously called Mahratta by Native and more 
particularly by European Tlistorians, simply be- 
cause these princes adopted the Mahratta language 
as their mother tongue. This will be borne out by 
the Genealogical Chart, furnislred to the Homie 
Authorities and to the Indian Government, by Pra- 
tab Sing, Maha Iajah of Satara, 

Thus,‘ the principalities of Clilore and Odyapoor, 
are as mothers that have given birth to the daughter- 
principalities of Satara, Kolapoor, Tanjore, Saind- 
havady, Nagpore, Kutch, Bhooj, and Nepaul. 

Next in importance with the Bhonslay house, the 

‘ Mohitay family come into consideration. For the 
earliest information regarding this house we are in- 
debted to Persian Ilistorians. From a work called 
Boosatin Salatin, and another titled Ahulasatul 
Della, and other minor works, we come to know 
.that a tribe, called Chavan, sprung from the caste of 
Rajpoots, ruled at a very remote period over the 

‘country of Delhi. 

The Princes of this house-lived in continual war- 


fare with the Mahomedan invaders of India, and it 
oy 
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is supposed that during the time of the imvasion of 
Mahomit Ghuzni, they succumbed, and Deli was 
taken possession of The Mahomedans, however, 
allowed the princes of this family, to hold small prin- 
cipalities, and treated them on account of their ante- 
cedents and natural valour, with royal honours. 

‘They, however, suffered various vicissitudes of 
fortune, and while ruling over a country, called 
ITadothy, they took the surname of Jladgy, wittr~ - 
their former name of Chavan. Thus the ihcorpora- 
tion of a double title of Chavan Haday. 

We are informed that they were of invaluable 
assistance to tho Emperor of Delhi in his wars, and 
that on one occasion, the princes of this family by 
their assistance, during troublesome times, saved the 
prestige and name of the Emporor, and he in gra- 
titude, bestowed various rewards on them, and con- 
ferred on them vaiious insignia of royal honours, 
with the title of Mohitay, which is an Arabic word, 
derived from Moheem, which signifies the victorious 
in battle, or Mohitay the victorious. 

Thus we come to know, that in course of time, the 
Mahomedan Kings of the Deccan, comprising the 
kingdoms of Beder, Dowlatabad, Bheejapoor, and 
Golconda, courted the assistance of a Prince ef this 
family, named Runga Row Chavan Mohitay. He 
was delegated tq fight against Ram Rajah, the 
Rajah of Viziapoor, and with 4,000 horse, he fought 
against the Rajah, who hada force of 60,000, and 
is supposed to have gained the victory in A.D. 1564, 
corresponding with the Ilejira 972; Tlonce the 
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Mahratte title of Row Sahib Ameer Row, Mohitay, 
corruptly called Ambeer Row, which title is now 
borne by Rajah Sacaram Sahib, whose style of ad- 
dress is Rajah Sacarcan Row Salib Ameer Row 
Mohitay. 

In the erudite work of Grant Duff, on the History 
of the Mahrattas, we find frequent allusions made 
to the Mohitay family. Thus we read of Shahjee 
ihe great marrying into the Mohitay family, his 
second wife being Tooka Bye Mohitay, by whom he 
had a son called Venkajee, the Founder of the Tan- 
jore Mahratta Raj. So far back as A. D. 1578, a 
Chief under the Becjapoor Government called 
Moray, a native of the Carnatic, was appointed in 
the reign of Eusvof Adel Shah to the command of a 
body of 12,000 Hindu Infantry for the purpose of 
reducing that strange tract which is between the 
Neera and Wavrna rivers. In this cnterprise Moray 
was successful ; he dispossessed the descendants of 
the Rajah of Sirkay, supprossed the depredations of 
their abettors, the principal of whom were families 
named Goozur, Mamoolkur, Mohitay and Mahareak, 
Sevajee, the son of Shahjce also married into the 
Mohitay family. His third wife, Pootla Bye, was 
of the family of Mohitay. When Sevajee was 
contending for independence, against the Beeja- 
poor Government, while his father Shahjee was 
in, the Carnatic, the Mohitay family were his 
staunch adherents, so much so, thab when Seva- 
jee asserted his independence, he had by force to 
put down the Mohitays who, like his father, wore 
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supporters of the Beejapoor Government. Dajce 
Mohitay, the brother of TookasByo, Shahjce’s #econd 
wife, was manager of the district of Sopa. IIe had 
300 good horses, he occupied Sopa and subsequently 
growing independcnt, he refused to pay the revenue 
or listen to any overtures authorised by Shahjec. 
Sevajee clandestincly surrounded Sopa, and in the 
middle of the night, with a party of Mawulecs sur- 
prised Bajec Mohitay and his partios, took them pit 
soners, and sent Mobitay together with all’ who did 
not choose to enter his service to join his father in the 
Carnatic. Thus, in A. D. 1647, the Mohitay family 
found their way into the Eastern Coast. When 
Sevajee had. established himself he treated the Mo- 
hitays as relations of his wife with leniency, and 
raised them to posts of honour and prominency. 
Thus we read that in the action against -Abdool 
Careem, in A. D. 1674, ILussajce Mohitay, a” com- 
mander of 5,000 horse distinguished himself, and in 
his division two officers greatly distinguished them- 
selves, Sevajee on that occasion greatly extolled 
the conduct of Hussajce Mohitay and appointed him 
Surnibut! with the title of Amcer Row? Ameer 
Row was of invaluable service to Sevajec; his ox- 
ploits live in Mahratta legendary and song. In the 
battles of Sevajee against the aggressions of the 
Moguls the valour and intrepidity of Amcor Row 


are conspicuous. In A. D. 1675, in the action against 
re a ee RY 
1. Sanaputtee, Commander -in.Chicf 
2 Duff erroneously spolls this word Humbecr Rao. Tho gord ig Persian 
and Ameer means one Lhing and Ambeei another.--AuTHoR, 
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Dilerekhan the Mogul, the prowess of Amcer Row 
saved "the prestige of Sevajoe. The Sanaputty, it 
is said, ascended one of the passos near Surat, divid- 
ed his horse into several bodics, plundered the 
country to Berhampoor and from thence to Mahoor, 
One of his parties levied contributions in the 
Baroach district, being the firsl body of Mahrattas 
that over crossed the Norbuddah. On his rouic 
homewards Ameer Row passed the Godavery, hotly 
pursued by Delah Khan, and with difficulty brought 
off the valuable booty he had taken. In A. D. 1678 
when Sevajee and Venkajce were disputing over 
their father’s territorial acquisitions in the Carnatic, 
Ameer Row was an adhorent of Sevajee, and in 
A. D. 1689 after the death of Sevajee, when Raja 
Ram and Sumbajee, the sons of Seyajee, were con- 
tending. for their father’s dominions, Ameor Rov, 
pleased with the intrepid conduct of Sumbajce in 
taking by surprise the fort and town of Kolapoor, 
advanced and paid his respects to him as a son 
worthy of his father, and in 1685 we read of the 
troops of Sumbajoe in the Concan under the com~ 
mand of Ameer Row appearing at Burhampoxo, 
plundering it of much property and riches for several 
days and retiring as rapidly as their heavy load 
would permit, leaving the whole country, in the route 
from Burhampore to Nassuck ina blaze. The last 
we read of this great man isin A. D.1687. Inthe 
struggles of Sumbajee against the emperor Aurun- 
gzebe in the action of Sharza Khan, who penetrat- 

od as far as Waee, be was attacked and defeated by 
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Ameer Row the Sanaputty, a victory dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of Ameer Row, who was inbrtally 
wounded on the occasion. 

We also find that Shao, a Rajah of Satara, had 
married into the Mohitay family ; for his youngest 
wife was Sagoona Bye Mohitay and we also read 
of Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapoor, who was 
a decided Mohitay, as shown in her reproaches of | 

Raja Ram, for she declared that he could not be ler 
grandson, or the descendant of the great’ Sevajee ; 
that he was neither a Bhonslay nor a Mohitay, but 
a base born Gonadulee,’ changed in the house 
where he had been first conveyed. Bimbajee Bhons- 
lay, the youngest brother of J anojoc, married one 
of the relations of the Mohitay family. Tho dis- 
seusions at the Court of Poonah obliged Janojee to 
take his departure to Berar, thus the close. connec- 
tion of the princes of Berar with the house of 
Mohitay, and so late as A. D. 1798 the Mohitays . 
appear in connection with the Rajah of Satara, for 
we read of his flying troops being rallied by his re- 
lations Yellojee and Senajce Mohitay, when both 
these personages distinguished themselves and fell 
valiantly in battle. 

Following up the Tanjore manuscripts we find 
that Tookajec, who sat on the Tanjore musnud in 
A. D. 1729, married Arana Bye Mohitay, and 
during the reign of the last Sevajec, and so late 
as 1837, his eldest daughter was given in marriage 
to Rajah Succaram Rows Sahib Mohitay Ameer Row, 
POSS bs iP iS SEPT Mite Set Acie )_JSB 
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a prinee of the eg family of Kolapoor., Mr. 
Forbe’, when Resident of Tanjore, in his leiter to 
the Madras Government dated, 6th November 1855, 
tells the Government that this individual is of the 
family of the Rajah of Kolapoor, and in a petition 
addrossed by Her Highness M. Kamatchce Bye 
Sahiba, the Dowager Queen of Tanjore, to the 
Secretary of State, and bearing date 10th December 
1870, she speaks of the above- said individual in 
manner following: “This prince is a descendant 
of the royal family of Kolapoor, and was sclected by 
the late Rajah (Sevajee), being taken away from 
his relatives with the intention of being made an 
Uvaraj or Prinee Heir Apparent. Accordingly he 
was anointed by the Rajah as Gharjavojee, or 
Palace son-in-law, and he continued to administer 
the publie and private affairs of the Rajah until 
the sequestration of the Raj in 1857,” 

The present princess of Tanjore was also given in 
marriage in 1857 to Rajah Succaram Sahib. 

The Feudal System is as inherent to India as to 
England. In fact, if we were to look into the his- 


tory of nations, we would find that it takes its origin ; 


with India, for indisputably the people of India | 


were the first civilized nation of the world ; arche- 


ological researches establish this; for all Arts, - 


Sciences, Religion, Civilization and Government 
took their rise in India, and from India, Egypt bor- 
rowed, and from Egypt, Greece, and from Greece, 
Rome, end from Rome, Carthage, and from Car- 


thage, Gauf, and from Gaul, ltaly, and from Htaly, 
va 
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England, When India ,was in the zenith of its 
glory, England known as Britannia had mo ex- 
istence, ‘ 

The terms Rajah, Zemindar and Poligar are con- 
ventional, and correspond with the English titles of 
King, Prince, and Baron. The word Poligar is 
derived from Palium, which is a military term, and 
significs a state which affords help of men and arms 
in time of war to its Sovereign. The word Zemin- 
dar is derived from Zemin or Jemmah, and signifies 
& Lord who has hereditary territorial rights con- 
ferred on him, in perpetuity, for services rendered 
to his king. The word Raj or Rajah signifies a 
Sovereign or King, and in its etymology, is as 
ancicnt as the Vodas ; it is derived from Ram, who 
is the hero-king of the Ramayanum ; and in Hindu 
history and religion, the first and greatest ef kings. 
From him are supposed to be born the rulers of 
India, hence the name Najput, a word composed of 
Ram or Raj, and Put, the former signifying a king, 
and tho latter, the son of aking. “To English cars 
these words carry with thom simple ostentation, but 
words have buried in them. the histories of the past. 
The aristocracy of England have ever been tena- 
cious of their titles, their honours, their privileges, 
and their precedencics, and, as they are now getting 
better acquainted with the aristocracy of India, 
Mahomedan Nabobs and Hindu Rajahs, let them 
offer them the right hand of fellowship. , 

We have traced out, up to date, the history of 
the Mahratta Royal House of Tanjore, and we have 
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endeavoured to awaken thé sympathy of the public 
for thé forlorn condition of the Princess of Tanjore. 
That the East India Company has done them in- 
justice, must be, unquestionably, admitted ; and the 
only justification that could be set up by the best 
apologists of the defunct Company is that, imbued 
with avarice, as traders and merchants; that seck- 
ing territorial aggrandizement, they lost sight of 
the principles of good Government based upon 
justice and equity. The mutiny of 1857 taught 
them a terrible lesson, and closed with their an- 
nihilation. The Queen of England is now the 
Empress of India. From her Throne, more costly, 
more consolidated, than the Peacock throne of the 
Emperors of Delhi, she has vouchsafed her pro- 
tection by her Proclamation,—the Magna Charta of 
the Prirtees of India. To that throne, the Princess 
of Tanjore now appeals. Ever since 1857, the 
Royal Family of Tanjore have been mourners, weep- 
ing over the past, weeping over the present, and 
weeping over the future; and their lamentations 
have been couched in the words of “the awful’ re- 
buke past by the natives of Scinde, of their Chris- : 
tian conquerors, as they were led into captivity,— 
‘Now we perceive that there is no hope for us of 
judgment or justice until God Almighty shall sit in 
the last great adalut.” 
The darkest night has its dawning day, the most 
sable cloud has its silver lining, and as long asthere 





1 Lord Shafte@ury, Speech of Lord Ashely—debate m the house of Com- 
mons on the Amurea of Soinde, February Sth, 1844, 
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iy dife, there is hope. ‘We presume, ahd yenture 
to,predict mighty changes when we see tle past 
resuscilated in the present. When Surfojee, the 
best of the Mahratta Princes of Tanjore, the grantl- 
fathor of the present princess, was setting forth his 
claims for the musnud of his fathers and acquired 
that musnud, it was a Lord Hobart who was Go- 
vernor of Madras, and it was a Baring, who was a 
leading membor of the Court of Directors * aud now, 
when the suppliant princess, Surfojee’s grand- 
daughter, presyes forward with her rights and wrongs, 
it is Lord Hobart who is Governor of Madras, and 
Baring, alias Lord Northbrook, who is the Go- 
vernor-General and Viceroy of India, 

And now what is the “conclusion of the whole 
matter.” What we write sugeestively, we also 
write advisedly, The hand that has inflicted the 
wound has also the power to cure. Where there is 
a wrong, there also exists a remedy. The fiat of 
the Court of Directors ; “ By no law or usage how- 
ever, has the daughter of a Hindu Rajah any right 
of succession to the Raj: and it is entirely out ‘of 
the question, that we should create such a right, for 
the sole purpose of porpotuating a, titular princi- 
pality at a great cost to the public revenue ;” "was no 
doubt a splendid sophism, but nevertheloss, a per- 
fect fallacism. We have traced the history of this 
principality, as it existed, before the British crossed 
the Indian seas, and its state, when the British 
were contending for Indian ascendarey. In the 
whole ‘of this Presidency of Madras, was there any 
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power orohter than the priheipality of Tanjore, next 
to the*throne of Aurungzcbe ? We know that the 
Mahrattas, as a power, contended'for supremacy and 
‘yon that supremacy against Mogul and Mahome- 
dan Satraps. Vizianagrum, Ramnad, Sivagunga, 
Puducottah, Cochin, and even Travancore,—what 
were these in the balance of power, compared to the 
Mahratta Prin cipality of Tanjore, aud yl thoy exist 
in their entirety. 

We deferentially submit it to Lord Hobart, the 
Governor of Madras-sto Lord Northbrook, the 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India—to His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, lhe Secretary of State 
fort India—and we ask them ;—Has tho dictum, “by 
no law or usage however, hus the daughter of a 
Hindu Rajah any right of succession to the Ruj,” 
any foufndation, to stand upon? What would Sir 
William Jones, Colebroke, and Strange say to this? 
it would proyoke in them a smile. And wo ask, 
was indeed the Mahratta Prineipality of Tanjore, 

“titular principality ?” and we go still further— 
we weigh the subject deliberately and conscien- 
tiously; and we ask “ ¢f its perpetuction” would have 
been indeed, as asserted, a “creation” of the Com- 
pany now defunct, and “ @ greut cost to the public 
vevenué,” 

During the lite time of Surfojee and Sevajee, 
and during the fifty years we have held its revenue 
in possession up to 1855, “its acquisition never cost 
the British Government the life of a single soldier, 
nor the value of a single rupee; the ery of the 
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orphan was never heard, nor was the thar of the 
widow ever shed; and we have, in round ntfnbers, 
drawn from it, a total revenue of no less than twenty 
crores, or as many millions sterling ;” and if we we 
to roughly calculate its revenues, as now improved, 
we have drawn from it since 1855 to 1873, a period 
of eighteen years, eighteen crores and twenty laks. 
Was, indeed, the perpetuation of the Raj a loss to 
the British Government, when the revenue allotted 
to the Rajah was 70,000 Rupees per mensem, and 
per annum 8,40,000 Rupeeg, with one-fifth share of 
the nett revenues of the State ? 

Now, in these days, when the British Government 
are alive to the interests of the Princes of Iudia— 
when from the throne of England the Proclama- 
tion has gone forth, and from the Viceregal seat of 
Calcutta, the adoption minute has issued; when 
Princes—Mahomedan and Hindu—are pressihg for- 
ward for prestige, for privileges, for precedence—-and 
the Queen, as the Empress of India, las assimilat- 
ed herself with the crowned. heads of Hindoostan— 
we ask, and we emphatically ask, what has been 
done for Tanjore ? 

Has the British Government treated the Princess 
as becomes her position, and rank? .Has sh¢ not a 
claim to the revenues ceded to her father and the 
hereditary right within herown fort? After wearied 
years of struggle, Prince Azimjah, and his rights 
have been recognized. We ask, what has been 
done jfor this principality? As the present 
Princess. is stiuated, she is perfectly useless to her- 
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self, and tb the public at large. She cannot,'leave 
the phecincts of her palace, for where are cher 
honours as a Princess! Whoré are the outward 

rks of respect! Where are the conferring of 
dignities, which so become her as a princess, born 
of a royal line of kings! 

To conclude in the words of a great wriler :— 
“We cannot undo what is done, but for that 
we are mot accountable. Wo are accountable, as 
a free speaking and freely represented people, for 
all that may hereafter be done in our name ; 
and if upon investigation—which with honour and 
in conscience we are not at liberty to elude— 
we are convinced, with Burke and Fox, with Corn- 
wallis and Bentinck, with the elder Mill and Richard 
Cobden, that a great debt of reparation is due to 
India by this country, wo are bound to use every 
just and fair occasion to press for restitution to in- 
dividuals, of such rights and benefits ag can be 
restored to them, compatibly, with justice to othors 
equally claiming our care ; and for such rostitution 
of local self-rule to the nations of the Last as mury 
not be incompatible with tho prosorvation of peace 
amongst them, and the maintenance of that guzo- 
rainty’in the English Crown, which they, in com- , 
mon, never acknowledge as due to any other single 
authority.” 

“What we have written, we have written.” 
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APPENDIX 


A. : 

Curisrran Reseancues 1n Inpia, by Rev, Cloudies Buchanan, 

D. pp. 67 to 69 and 76 to 77. 

“ George, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, d&e., to the Reverond and 
Learned Bartholomew, Ziegenbalguis and Johu Bmest Grundbrus, 
Missionaries at Tranqucbar in the Mast Indies, \ 
“Reverend and Beloved, 

“ Your létters dated 20th of January of the present year were 
most welcome to us, not only because the work undertakon by 
you of converting the Heathen to the Christian faith doeth by the 
grace of God, prosper, but also because that, in this our kingdom, 
such a laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel prevails 
We pray you may be endowed with health and strength of 
body, that you may long continue to fulfil your ministry with 
good success, of which we shall be rejoiced to hear, So you will 
always find us ready to succour you in whatever may tend to 
promote your work, and to excite your zeal, We assure you of 
the contfnuance of our Royal favour.” 

Given at our Palace of Hampton Court, the 23rd of August 
1717 in the 4th year of our Reign. 

‘ “GHORGE QR. 

The king continued to cherish with much solicitude the interost 
ofthe Mission after the death of Ziegenbalguis, and in ten years 
from the date of the foregoing letior a second was addressed to 
the members of the Mission by His Majesty. 

* Reverend and Beloved, 


“ From your letters dated Tranquebar, the 12th of September 
1725, which some time since came to hand, we received much 
pleasure, since by them we are informed, not only of your zealous 
exertions in the prosecution of the work committed 10 you, but 
also of the happy success which hath hitherto attended it, and 
which hath begn graciously given of God. 
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“We return you thanks for these accounts, <f if will he 
acceptable to us, if you continue to communicate whateser shall 
occur in the progress of your mission, In thé meantime, we 
pray you may enjoy strength of body and mind for the lon; 
continuance of your labours in this good work, to the glor@ot 
God and the promotion of Christianity among the heatherts, that 
its perpetuity may not fail in generations to come. 

“Given at our Palace at St. James’s, the 23rd of February 
1727 in the 30th year of our reign, 

GHORGE R.” 
B. 
Gazerrrer or Souraern Inpra, pp. 357 to 360. 
Missions as reported to be in 1855. 


As Tanjore has been from early times a scene of Missionary 
Jabour, some account of the number and state of the several 
Missionary establishments may be interesting. 


Tansort.—The capital of the Tanjore district, and residence of 
the Rajah. The Mission here was founded by the Venerable 
Swartz, about 1770, The Missionary, who is:also the Acting 
Chaplain to the English Resident, is assisted by two Huropeans 
and six Native Catechists and twelve School Masters. The 
number of native Christians is 1,000. There ig a flourishing 
Boarding School for boys and girls in which English and Tamil 
are taught, andthe whole number of children, including heathen, 
in the different schools connected with this Mission is 315. 
There are two large and substantially built Churches, one in the 
small Fort of Tanjore just on the side of the famous pagoda, and 
opposite to the great Tank, in which Swartz’ statue, executed by 
Flaxman, stands, and the other in the Mission village outside 
the Fort, near a place called Manamoothe Chavady, where the 
remains of Swartz and Jenicki and Kohlhoffare deposited. There 
are also two substantial and commodious Mission houses. * The 
Mission has a rich endowment in money and lands, lefiby ita 
founder, the Venerable Swartz. mee art 
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Venraporay.—Four miles north of Tanjore, adjoining a_ village 
called A@nmapettah, on tho high road to Triviar and Trichinopoly. 
This is a new Mission Station, founded by tho Reverend Dottor 

. Bower in 1848, in which what wore formerly called the 
“Ramgherry and Tripuntruty” circles are now emerged. By 
the last returns the number of Christians was 657, Catechists 
6, School Masters 6, and School childron 235. A substantial 
Mission house, Seminary rooms and a Catechist’s house are built, 
and a commodious Church is in course of erection, The 
Theological Seminary for the whole district is established here, 
superintended by the Reverend Il. Bower and two Hast Indians, 
and two Native teachers. The number of students in 1852 was 
54, Since the first establishment of the Seminary in 1843, a 
great many young men have been sent out as Catechists and 
School Masters, and one of them is now an ordained Missionary 
in the Bangalore Mission. Promising youths of good character 
are sent to the Seminary from the other preparatory district 
schools and they receive a good grounding in Theology, English 
and the Vernacular. There aro attached to it some well paid 
Scholarships, instituted by the late Mr. Munckton. 

Vetium.—Seven miles south-west of Tanjore on one of the 
roads to Trichinopoly. This is also known as the “ Boodaloor 
Mission” from one of the villages in the district. The place is 
elevated and considered healthy, and is the rosidence of the 
Collector in the rainy season, This’ is an old Mission esta. 
lished by Swartz, but not being formerly vigorously worked, and 
the people being of the Cullar caste and difficult of management, 
Christianity has made very little progress in tho district, and the 
Missionary work in it has always been a discouraging one. 
There are seven Catechists, and six School Masters. The number 
of professed Christians is 544, and the children in the Village 
Schools, Christians and heathens 184, There are two or three 
substantial churches in the villages, 

Compaconum.—One of the principal towns in the Tanjore 
district, a stronghold of heathenism, 22 miles north-east of 
Tanjore. Thee Church here was originally built by Swartz, in the 
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midst of the Pettah on the banks of the Cauvery. frnis Mission 
which was very extensive was lately split in two, theGvestern 
and*eastern divisions.. The western division is in charge of a 
Missionary, who lives in a part of the town called Karoopood 
in the premises recently purcliased from the London Society’ 
Mission, where the Reverend J. HE. Nevins had, for a number of 
years, zealously and faithfully laboured. There is an English 
Day School in the Mission compound: There are ten Catechists 
and nine School Masters in connection with the Mission, and the 
number of Christians is 838. The children in the school are 
132. A’few of the native Christians are employed in, the Session 
Court, and thongh able, do not take any lively interest in the 
Mission, The Christians in the villages are poor and ignorant. 
The eastern division of the Combaconum Mission, and which will 
now probably be called the Nagore Mission, from the residence 
of the Missionary being fixed in the village called Nagore, not 
fay from Tranquebar and Negapatam. This division includes 
Negapatam, which until very recently was a distinct mission. 
The number of Christians in connection with this division is 85-4, 
Thereare 10 Catechists, 5 School Masters and 106 schogl children, 
Cananpacoopy.—Fourteen miles south of Tanjore, and two 
miles to the North-Hast of the Rajah’s Chutrum, where the Rajah 
has a country seat, public school, establishment for feeding 
Brahmins, pilgrims, and the poor, and also a neat bungalow with 
a well oultivated garden for the convenience of European 
travellers, where they are hospitably entertained, free of all 
charges, for three days, This Mission numbers 490 Christiany 
aud has a very good English Boarding School. There ara 
? Catechists and School Masters and 141 children in the Village 
Schools, The Church and Mission house and School rooms pre- 
sent a very compact and picturesque appearance, but the buildings 
themselves are not substantial, This Mission, wHich is chiefly 
composed of Callurs, has always been rather a troublesome one, 
Anicapoo.—An. offshoot of the above Mission, 15 miles south 
of itand 80 miles from Tanjore near the Town called Puttoocottah. 
It is about 4 or 5 miles from the coast near Adwampatam and 
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Saulnaikenphitnam. The present Missionary has built-a, new 
Church§and Mission and School rooms, and has laid outa garden. 
There is an English Boarding School. The staff of the Mission 
consists of 3 Catechists and 5 School Masters, and the number of 


Ne congregation is 304. 
C. 


Rosrson’s Last Davs or Henzer, ve. 63 To 65 and 80 ro 91. Com- 
MUNICATIONS REGARDING THE Epucation or tas Younes Painca 
Sevases or TAnJoRE. 

(Private. ) 

“ My Dear Str, 

“ Will you have the goodness to communicate, in any way which 
is most proper and usual, the purport of the enclosed letter to tho 
Rajah Surfojec. It seems no more than right to make him some 
acknowledgment for his civilities. And though I havo very 
little hope of bis now sending his son to Calcutia, the advantaga 
to the young man would bo so great, that it is well to leave: him 
an opening (in case of his changing his mind) to renew the 
negotiatiog, I conclude that they are aware, or you will, 
perhaps have the goodness to explainto them, that I neithor 
expect nor could, under any circumstances, reccive any remunova- 
tion for the part which I might take in instructing him, and that 
he would have his option cither to occupy a part of my honse 
rent free, ov to hire ono in the noighbourhood. 


**To yourself and Mr. Fyfe, for the kindness and hospitalily 
which you have shown to us all, both in sickness and in health, 
as wellas the impression, which yonr agrecable society has left 
on my mind, What can I say more than I havo already said, 
or to express all that Ifeel P God bless you both, and make you 
long happy in each other, I amsorry to say that we havo 
another Invalid in our party, poor Robinson, being very far from 
being well this morning. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Evormost truly your's, 
wT BionrNopom®, lat April, Reotwauy Cancurra,” 


aaarrrent 
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we. " TRremmorory, 1st Apvit 1826, 
“ My pear Sir, 


‘May I request you to convey to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Tanjore, the expression of my best thanks for the kind and 
gratifying attention with which His Highness has aac 
myself and my party, during our visit to ‘Tanjore, and the assur- 
ance that I shall, through life, continue to recollect with pleasure 
my introduction to the acquaintance ofa Prince so much distin- 
guished by his virtue and talents, as well as by his courteous and 
condescending manner, and the variety of its accomplishments. 


I felt much flattered by the manner in which Hjs Highness 
has been pleased to speak of my offer to superintend the 
education of the Prince Sevajee, in the event of his being 
willing to give me pleasure of his company in my present 
tour, and afterwards to accompany me to Caloutta. I regret ex- 
tremely, though I fully feel and appreciate the causes which 
render this arrangement at present impossible. But I beg 
you at the same time to state to His Highness that, should 
the improved health of the Prince, or a better season of the year, 
make Her Highness the Rance less reluctant to part with him 

for a time, it would be my study to make his stay in Cakeutta as 
" agreeable and useful to him as possible, both by directing his 
studies, and introducing him to the most distinguished society of 
the place ; and that in health and every other respect, I would 
take the same care of lim, as I should, under.similar circum- 
stances, of ason of my own Sovereign, I beg you at the same 
time to offer my best compliments and good wishes to His High- 


ness the Prince Sevajee. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 


Your obliged and faithful humble servant, 


Reoiwartp Cancorma.” 
Cartan J. Fyre, 


Se, Sc, ¥e., Residency, Tanjore. 
To 
Davin Hitz, Esq., 
Chief Secretary to Government, 


Fort®t., George. 


Vil 


Sir, , . 
Tha@e the honor to acquaint you for the information of the 
Honorable the Governor in Council tliat the Lord Bishop of 
algutta left this for Trichinopoly last night. The Lord Bishop 
ie the Rajah on the 28th ultimo, and was received in full 
daorbar with all the marks of respect suitable to his elevated rank 
and sacred character. On the 29th the Rajah returned the visit, 
and on the 30th His Lordship paid a private visit to the Rajah of 
several hours. « : 


The Rajah’s character seems to have excited a good deal of 
interest in the Lord Bishop. His Lordship very kindly offered, 
with the assistance of his Chaplain, to undertake the instruction of 
the Rajah’s son in various Branches of Hnglish Literature and 
Science, but though the Rajah and his son are very highly 
gratified and flattered by such a striking proof of his Lordship’s 
kindness and condescension, and the Rajah himself more parti, 
cularly is fully sensible of the inestimable advantages which his 
son would drive from the Society and instruction of a person of 
the Lord Bishop's shining abilities and extensive acquirements ; 
there aye unfortunately insuperable objections to the arrangement. 
The young man’s mother will on no account consent to it, “He 
is” (she says)“ her darling and only son, and nothing but death 
shall separate them.” When she went on the pilgrimage to 
Benares, and left him ab Tanjore, she was near losing him, and 
no persuasion on earth shall ever again induce her to part from 
him, I foresaw this decision. It was not to be expected that 
an affectionate mother would sacrifice her own feelings for advan- 
tages which she cannot be supposed capable of fully appreciating. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Jonny Frrz, 
Resident. 
, sLANSORE, Psi April 1826, 


Vill 
To +. 
Davin Hint, Esq, A 
Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort Sr. George, 
Siz, 

T have already informed the Government of the gratification 
which the Rajah derived from the kind and disinterested proposal 
of the late Bishop Heber, to superintend the education of his son. 
His Highness was very sensibly affected by this and other in- 
stances of attention and consideration which he received from his 
Lord Bishop, and a testimony of respect for his memory has sub« 
scribed a thousand Rupees to his monument. This spontaneous 
tribute of admiration and esteem is another pratifying proof, that 
the extraordinary fascination of the Bishop’s character extended 
over every person who came within the sphere of its influence. 

I have the honor to be, 
‘ Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Joun Fyre, 
, Lesident. 
Tansorn, 8rd April 1826. ‘ : 





: D. No. XLY. 


A treaty and agreement made and concluded between Om- 
det-ool-Moolk, ‘Serajool-Dowlah, Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, 
Moonsoor Jang, Nabob of the Carnatic, Payem Ghat and Pertab 
Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, in the manner following :— 

Whereas a destructive war, fomented and carried on by the 
French and their allies against the said Nabob, hath, for many 
years, wasted and afflicted the Province of the Carnatic. *Payem 
Ghat, in which war, the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Baha- 
door hath at length with the assistance of his allies proved victo- 
rious, and restored peace and tranquillity to the said Province, and . 
whereas at sundry times during the said troubles, the said Rajah 
Pertab Sing did yield some aid and assistance to the said Nabob 
Avetanoodeen Khan, whereby, as well as by theenecessary de+ 3 
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s 
ence of his own kingdom agaist the French ; he hath beew put to 
great expense ; aud whereas by reason of the said troubles, nei~ 
ther the amount of Peshcush due, from the said Rajah to the ‘Mo- 
~gul, and payable to the Nabob of the Carnatic, nor the amount of ; 

thd expenses of the said Rajah incurred as aforesaid, have been 
settled or adjusted: but now, it having pleased God to restore 
peace to these countries by the expulsion of the copimon encmy, 
the said Nabob and the said Rajah being eyuallg destrous that the 
people whom God hath pluced wnder their rule may enjoy the sull 
fruits thereof, have mutually consented to establish a firm friend. 
ship between them, and to that end thoy have agreed and do agreo 
to settle and adjust all accounts and matters of dispute between 
them in the manner following, and they do faithfully promise 
each for what concerns himself punctually to perform tho same. 


1, The said Rajah Pertab Sing doth hereby oblige himself 
to pay unto the said NabobAnaveroodcen Khan Bahadoor the sum 
of twenty-two lakhs of Rupees coined in the Hast India Compa- 
ny’s Mint at Fort St. George, or the value thereof in Star 
Pagodas coined in the said Mint, valuing the said Rupees at the 
vate of 350 for 100 Pagodas at the times and in manner following, 
that is to Bay : 


On the day of signing this Agreement, by the said 


Pertab Sing three lakhs of w... cee eeees Rupees. 3,00,000 
In the month of April 1768, Five lakhs of do —_—‘$,00, G00. 
‘Do Novr. 1768, Five do do $00, 000! 
Do April 1764, Five — do do §,00,000 
“Do Aug. 1764, Four do do 4,00,000 


* ™ ots 


. Tn all Rupees 22,00,000 
SS RT RE 
And the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth ‘agree 
to accept of the said Twenty-two lakhs of Rupees in full payment 
and satisfaction, for or on account of Peshensh and in full of all ac- 
» counts and demands whatsoever, within the 10th day of July laat 
past beinig the fall term and expiration of the yoars of Fusly 1171, 
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2. The said Rajah Pertab ‘Sing doth hereby gblige himself 
to pay yearly in the month of July unto the said Anavgroodeen 
Khan Bahadoor or his successor, the sum of two lakhs of Rupees 
as Pesheush or tribute to the Mogul, and forasmuch as it hath 
been the usage and custom to make certain presents to the Nah 
and his principal officers at the time of paying the Annual Pesh- 
ensh, the said Rajah doth promise to pay yearly to the said Nabob 
or his suecessor(at the day and time of paying the said Peshoush) 
the further sunt of two lakhs of Rupees as a present, provided that 
yo further gum either for Peshcush or Durbar charges be demand; 
ed of him, which said two sums, mahing together fowr*lakhs, shall 
be pard in Rupees coined in the Company's Mint or in Star Pago- 
das at the above mentioned exchange, And the said Nabob Ana- 
veroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth agree to accept of the said first- 
named sum of two lakhs in full for the annual Peshcush due to 
the Mogul, and also of the second named sum of two lakhs of Ru- 
pees in full for the usualand customary presents orDurbar charges, 
and doth hereby promise that he will not demand anything more. 


3. Whereas the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor 
hath in his possession a bond given by the said Rijah Pertab 
Sing unto the said Nabob’s late father Anaveroodeen Khan Baha- 
door for the sum of seven lakhs of Rupees, which bond appears 
faiy and uncancelled, and without any receipt or endorsement 
thereon, although the said Rajah Pertab Sing doth allege 
that the same or the greatest part thereof hath been discharged, 
the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, as a testimony of 
his good inclinations to cultivate a lasting fmendship with the 
said Rajah, will cause the said bond to be delivered up to him 
to be cancelled, as if the same had been fully paid and discharged. 


4, The said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth here- 
by oohfirm unto the said Rajah Pertab Sing the full and free pos- 
session and enjoyment of the districts of Coiladdy and Hlangar, 
which districts the said Nabob did, give and grant unto thé did 
ct aid the late troubles, ag may appear by the said Ni dpe’ s 
Satinitd: * 
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5. The said Nabob Anavoroodeen Khan Bahaddéor having 
expended imthense gums during the late troubles in defence of the 
Province under his Government, found it necessary after the. ex- 

m, pulsion of the common euvemy, to call upon several Zemindars, 
Raligars, and Jahgirdars, to contribute cach a moderate sum to- 
wards reimbursing the moneys so expended in procaring the bless- 
ings of the peace of which they becamo partakers, and amongot 
others did demand of Tremul Row, Kalladar of Arnie, his reason- 
able quota, but the said Tremul Row, having obstinately refused 
to comply therewith, and having also in other respects behaved 
himself disebediently, the said Nabob found himself obliged to 
march an army to compel him to a compliance with his demand, 
and did accordingly subdue and take the foris of Arie and Dou- 
bly Gnddy with all the Jahgir thereunto belonging, as also the 
person of the said Tremul Row with his family and others. The 
said Nabob having thus convinced the said Tremul Row and all 
the world that he can and will enfore due obedience on all wha 
are subject to his Government, is now equally desirous of showing 
td all mankind that compassion is stronger in him thaw resent- 
ment ; from. the motives as well as in condescension to the req west 
of the sgid "Rajah Pertab Sing, the said Nabob doth hereby pro 
mise that as soon as the said Rajah shall have signed this agree” 
ment, he, the said Nabob, will cause the said Tremul Row, with 
his family, attendants, and all other persons who wero taken and 
made prisoners at Arnie, to be reloased and set at full liberty, and 
further that on the day the sum of three lakhs of Rupeos men* 
4idned in the’ first Article hereof shall bo paid, he will cause the 
said Tremul Row to be put in full possession of the whole Jah. 
gir he possessed and enjoyed, before the capture of Arnie (except 
ing however the said fort and Doubly Guddy which the said Na. 
bob will retain in his own possession) ; and provided that the 
said “Tremul Row shall not at any time hereafter erect or canse to 
be erected any fortress, walled pagoda or other stronghold, and 
that he shall not even erect or build any wall round his dwelling 

house exceeding eight feet high and two feet thick, and further 
that the said Tremul Row shall in all things behave himaclf with 
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due obediefice to the Government, and pay early in the month of 
July ‘unto the said Nabob or his successors the surf of ton thou- 
sand Rupees asa Nuzzar: and the said Rajah Pertab Sing doth 
promise for the said Treraul Row that he shall in all things demean 
and behave himself accordingly, and pay yearly the stipulated sup. 


We, George Pigot Hsq., Governor of Fort St. George and all 
the forts and factories, and places subordivale thereto, President 
of the Council, for all the affairs of the English Hast India Com- 
pany on the Coast of Coromandel, and also the said Council whose 
names are hereunto signed, having greatly at heart the peace and 
Tranquillity of the Oowntries where the Company hold possession anid 
to which they trade, see with great satisfaction the conclusion of the 
treaty of fiiendship between Nabob Oomdut-ool Moolk, Seerojoot 
Dowlah, Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, Moonseir Jung, Nabob 
of the Carnatic, Payen Ghat, and Pertab Sing, Rajah of Tanjores 
of which the foregoing ts @ translation, and being willng and 
desirous as much as im us lies to establish the friendship 
between them upon a lasting foundation, do hereby promise to 
guarantee the performance of the said treaty, being thereunto 
invited by both parties; and accordingly we do hereby promise, 
as for as in us lies, that in case either party shall fail in éhe per- 
formance of the Article, he hath thereby undertaken to perform, or 
any part thereof, we will, to the utmost of our honour, assist the 
party to compel him who shall fail to fulfil his agreement, and to 
render due satisfaction for bis fatlure therein. 


In witness whereof we have herewnto set owr hands and caused 
the seal of the said Company to be afized hereto in Fort St. George 
the 12th October 1762. 





Anagreement taken by the Honorable John Holland, Hsq., 

President and Governor in Council of Fort St. George and 
Dependencies from Streenevassa Row, Heir of Tremul ae 
’ Jahgirdar of Arnie. 


~. S 


‘Tha Honorable the Governor in Council of Fort St. Goce : 


haying restored to me the possession of the Jahgir gf Arnie, Which 
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LT inherited after the death cf -Tremnl Row, my etandfather, 
upon the terths of the treaty of the year of Christ 1762, ontered 
into hareeen His Highness the Nobob of the Carnatic, &e., dvc., 
Se. and His Excellency Pertab Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, I do with 
wy own free will and consent agree to conform to the terms of 
she’ said treaty so far ast relates to the Jahgir of Arnie; ac- 
snowledging that Ihave no right by tho said treaty to the Fort 
of Arne, Doubly Guddy, and I do for myself and my heirs engage 
in every respect, to fulfil the terms of the said treaty according 
to the intention and spirit thereof: binding myself to be answer- 
able to His Highness the Nabob for aunual Peshoush or Nuazar 
of ten thougand Arcot Rupees to be paid yearly in the month 
of July, on a receipt being granted forthe amount, And I further 
engage that I will not erect or cause to be erected any fortresses, 
walled pagodas, or other stronghold, and that I will not raiso 
any wall even round my dwelling house exceeding eight feet high 
and two feet thick; that I will uot onterlaim any armed peong, or 
followers excepting only a few sebundee for the purpose of 
collécting the revenues of tho district; and that I will in all res- 
pects behaye myself with due obedience to the Carnatic Govern. 
ment, and to that of the Honorable Company ; that I will do 
everything to provide for the welfare of the inhabitants, and be at. 
tentive to the increase of cultivation and improvement of the 
country and Jahgir of Arnie ; that I will not impose or levy any 
view customs or duties of any kind whatsoever, and I do horeby 
relinquish and give up all, or any claim or demand whatevor on 
the Company for the collections of revenues oy otherwise, since 
the District has been under their direction and management, =: 


(Signed in Mahratta,) : 
5 dated Row, Tremun Row, oa 
Jabgirdar, Arnie [L.8.] 


Dated in Fort St. George, tho 20th day of June in the Year of 
Christ 1780, 
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A ake ‘ 
Translation of a paper containing the Articles agreagl to by 
the’Rajah of Tanjore, dated the 30th October 1771. 


The two yéars’ Peshoush, amounting to eight lakhs of Rupees, 
Tam to pay in ready money. é 

For the expenses of the Army I am to pay thirty-two lakhs and 
fifty thousand Rupees. 


Whatever lands, money, and effects Ihave taken from the Mar- 
awar or Nalcoty Zemindars, I will restore. Whenever horse, se- 
poys, peons, &e., fighting people are required, I am to*send them, 
and they are not to return till they have leave from Court ; and 
the charge of batta, &e. is not to be required of the Circar. 

Should the merchants and people belonging to the Company 
in the Tanjore country have been plundered of paddy, I am to an. 
swer it. 

I am to have nothing to do with the Marawar, Nalcoty, Ton- 
diman, &c., and if they are guilty of improper acts their punish- 
ment is to be from the Cirear. 

With the friends of the Circar I am to be in friendship, and with 
its enemies in enmity; and I am not to give place or protection 
in my country to the enemios and those lying under the ‘displea- 
sure of the Circar. 

IfT have taken anything from the runaway Poligars of War- 
riore, Pallan, and Aleanore I am to restore it, and if they are 
in my country I will deliver them to the Circar people. ; 

I have given a separate treaty of friendsbip. 

If any Europeans in the service of the Circar and Company 
have deserted and fled to me, I will deliver them up. . 

If the Company’s trade in the whole Tanjore country shall be 
continued, Iam to use their weavers well. 

The fort Vellum to be given hereafter. mt 

. The districts of Hlangar and Coiladdy to be confer med om Me. ss # 
: i ani to give up to the Circar the Villages of Tinnanore, &it. 
‘Lp to give up to the Circar the Jahgir district of Arnie. | 

aa 


* 
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® 
Translation of an engagement undor the Seal of Rajah Toolja- 
1e, datgd 25h of October 1771. 


The firm engagement of Rajah Tooljajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to 
the Circar is, that whereas in part of the stipulations in favor of 
theaCircar of the Nabob Walahjah, the sum of thirty-two lakha 
and fifty thousand Rupees is stipulated to be paid, in lien of pay- 
ment thereof in specie. I have appointed the Subahship of May- 
averam and some districts of the Subahship of Concurrum, the 
annual revenues of which may amount to sixteon lakhs and tweu- 
ty-five thoysand Rupees for the discharge of the sume; and ac. 
cordingly the same will bo entirely discharged by two year’s reve- 
nues of the said lands, and after the receipt of the said money by 
the Cirear, I shall take back again the said two Subahships which 
belong to me. 


Translation of an engagement under the Scal of Rajah Toolja- 
jee, dated the 26th October 1771, 


The firm engagement and true acknowledgment of Rajah Tool. 
jajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to the Circar of the Nabob Walahjah are, 
that with the friends of the Girear he will be in friendship, and 
with the enomies of the Circay in enmity; that he will on no ac- 
count whatever, either secretly or openly afford assistance or sup- 
port in any shape to the disturbers of the tranquillity of the Car. 
natic, that he will always join and bo in friendship with the Cir. 
car, that whenever troops, horses, sepoys, and peons shall be re- 
quired, he will send them with his Sirdar and not demand their 
expenses from the servants of the Circar; that he shall pay the 
stated peshoush yearly without deceit or delay; and that in future 
he shall not undertake any operation whatever. In testimony of 
which, I, the Rajah, have given this engagement under my hand ,. 
and seal, swearing thereto by the faith I profess, that the same 
may appear as a Sunnud, 
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F. No’ XLVIT. 
r Agreement with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1776, ® 


The satisfaction I féel on occasion of such a fmendship and , 
extraordinary justice as the Company have displayed towards me 
is so great, that were I to begin to tell you what my mind concefves 
on the occasion, the subject would never have an end: had I 
a, thousand tongues they could not express my gratitude. When 
Thad an interview with your Lordship, I opened to you the senti- 
ments of my heart; but as mere verbal deélarations on the sub- 
ject are not sufficient, I have thonght it proper to waite to you 
a letter. I shall ever consider myself as nourished ard protected 
by the Company, and shall therefore never assist or succour their 
enemies. No measure shall ever proceed from me contrary to 
their interests, nor will I ever set on foot any connection with 
other powers without the Company’s consent. This I have 
written as a means of increasing the friendship that is between 
us, In the present condition of my country, the placing of a 
garrison of English troops in the Fort and City of Tanjore is 
oxceedingly necessary ; but besides this ganison, ifthe Company 
allow some more troops also for the protection of © my whole 
country, this also will be highly proper. If by the favor of 
Heaven this be put in execution, nerther I nor any of my family 
will need to fear that the calamities of war will fall upon their 
country again, and if the Company only favor me thus far, I 
will with pleasure assign them out of my revenues the sum of 
four lakhs of pagodas per annum for their Military expenses. 
The mode of payment as follows: November 20,000, December 
40,000, January 40,000, February 1,00,000, March 1,00,000, 
April 1,00,000, . 


For my Body Guard I shall keep a body of men from 100 to i 
500, and I want nof one man either horse or foot, more than 
“that number, As my finances are in the utmost disorder apd. 
the state of my country all in confusion, I must throw myself 
on, the Company for my present support. I therefore wish, sera 
to “puy of meat areagonable rate all the grain af thé, ie 


- 
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year, excepting what my country may be in need of. -By this 
means, the @ompany will not be burthened, and I shall be enabled 
to defray the expenses of my Government, without runuing” into 


debt. 
The country of Tanjore is the Companys. T hava only to beg 


‘Mey will preserve my honor. Sunund grautod to tho Hast India 
Company by the Rajah of Tanjore. 


Tho Rajah’s 


Seal. 








Tn consideration of tho services rendered to me by the Flonor- 
able East India Company, and in hope of ther future protection, 
T do hereby, agreeably to my promise, make ovor certain lands to 
them, as specified hereundor, in the Subah or district of Mannar-~ 
gudy, viz. The Seaport town of Nagore with a small island 
belonging to it, 1 Mahal, pergunnah of Kulax, consisting of 
8 Magans, viz. 

Magan of Wool we. se eee AL Villages, 
Do. OChickly wu. wie “ORs 33 
,Do. Sunly Mahadeur ... 1. S84, 

» Do. Polonichy ... ... ger OL os 
Do. Muckly .. «1 oe we 27 ,, 
Do. Kellaguddy we «85, 


q 
is 





De Tunoor .. wu. oly 
Do. Adumangalom ., By 
_. 3 255 oy 


Pereunnah of Wollevellum ... .. 21 ,, 
, B76 a 
Being altogether, including the town and Seaport of Nagore, 
two hundred and seventy-sovon villages or small towns whieli 
I make over to the Company aforesaid as a Jahgu.’ They will 
be pleased to acquiosec to the following conditions. 
J. The ryots shall enjoy their shares of cultivation, Intms and 
other privileges, as herctofore has beon usual, 
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IL, Such Tnams as have been granted for the use of Pagodas 
or hank to Brahmins, or maintaining choultries* and . water 
pandals, shall be continued as formerly, Such spots of land 
contiguous to Pagodas or Brahmin houses which ave known by 
the name of Brimh and Wast-tane, and which have been pened 
for money or in kind, or have been Jet out as chuttrams, shall %e 
enjoyed by the present possessor as usual. The charity allow- 
ances for the Rhut or coach of the Pagoda shall be continued. 


TIE... No houses shall be built by the Circar in any villages 
where Brahmins reside. No Huropean shall be allowed to dwell . 
near any tanks or ponds belonging to Pagodas on * Brahmin 
villages. 

TV. A number of coolies and labourers, in proportion to the 
quantity of water wanted for the Company’s lands, shall be sent 
from those districts to dig and repair the water courses and 
banks of the rivers in the Subah of Munnargoody. A just por- 
tion shall be paid to the Circar from the Company’s land of 
whole charges incurred in the Subah of Munuargoody for repair. - 
ing the Anicut and making new water courses. 


V. ‘If any tamil ryot or dependant of my Circar flies for 
protection to the Company’s districts, no protection shall be given 
to any such persons, but they shall be given up to me. 


VI. People shall be sent as usual to draw the Rhut or coach 
of the Pagoda at the time of procession. 


VIL’ IfT should at any time disagree with the French,Dutch 
and others setiled in my country, and prohibit any grain being 
carried to their settlements, the company shall in like manner 
prohibit any grain from being carried out of their districts to 
these places. 

VIII. The circar people collect duties in the districts border- 
ing on Nagore; these shall continue to be paid, but no duties 
shall be paid by me On any article or commodities purchased at 
Nagore, for my own use. The company will be pleased to ob- 
serve the above mentioned 8 conditions and enjoy without’ rio. 
lestation the lands made over to them, 


xix 
Dated 17th June 1778 of the Christian era or 21sie Jamm-dee- 
al. Amul 1479, year of Tanjore. i 


G. No. XLUVIM. 
Record No. 1.—Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1787. 





The Company’s 


The Rajab of 
Seal. 


Tanjore Seal. 








Treaty,and Agreement concluded between the Honorable 
Major Geteral Archibald Campbell, Knight of the Bath, Presi. 
dené and Governor of Fort Saint George, on behalf of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies, 
and His Excellency Ameer Sing Rajah of Tanjore, 

The Court of Directors of the Hast India Company having 
taken into their serious consideration the great advantages which 
may be attained by improving the blossings of peace now hap- 
pily re-established on the coast of Coromandel in the Carnatic, 
and the country of Tanjore, and considering the present hour 
best gnited for settling and arranging, by a just and equitabla 
treaty, a plan for the future defence and projection of the Oarna- 
tic, the Tanjore country and Northern Circars on a solid and 
lasting foundation, haye communicated these their sentiments to 
His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore, who being fully impressed 
with the propriety and wisdom of such an arrangoment, has for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and concluded a solid 
and permanent Treaty with the Honorable Hast India Company 
upon the principles and conditions hereinafter mentioned, In 
consequence whereof itis stipulated and agreed, that due provi- 
sion shall be made for the Military Hstablishment, and also for 
discharging the expenso of the war. In the event of war breaking 
out in the Tanjore country or in the Carnatic or any part of the 
Coast of Coromandel, contribulions or proportions of the Revonues 
of the contracting parties shall be united into one common stock, 
to be applied, for their mutual defence and security. 


* 
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And as ittis necessary that the,applications of the said contri. 
butiowis both for Peace and War, should be reposed in the United 
Conpany or their representatives, together with the direction of 
the war, the Command of the Army, Magazines of Stores, and 
Provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle such forts as 
by them shall be deemed necessary for the geueral security, the 
said contracting parties do hereby solemnly enguge and agree for 
themselves and their successors and with each other in man- 
ner following that is to say.— 


Avticle 1.—The friends and enemies of His Excellency the 
Rajah of Tanjore, and of the English United Hast IndiaCompany | 
shall be considered friends and enemies of both. : 


Article 2—His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore will contri- 
bute towards the Military Peace Establishment and shall pay 
into the Treasury of the said United Company, the annual sum 
of four lakhs of Star Pagodas, to commence on the 12th July in 
the year of Christ 1787, corresponding to the 30th Aunec of the 
Malabar mouth of Pelavunga year, and to the Fusly 1179, 
divided into kists payable at the following periods. Novem- 
ber 20,000, December 50,000, January 50,000, February 90,000, 
March 90,000, April 1,00,000. Total 4,00,000 Star Pagodas, 


Article 8—The annual contributions of four lakhs of Pagodas 
to be paid by His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore towards the 
Army Peace Establishment, is proportioned to the gross revenues 
of his country, estimated at ten lakhs of Pagodas; and it is 
hereby stipulated and agreod that whenever the annual gross 
revenues of the country shall rise above ten lakhs of Pagodas, 
the annual contribution of Ilis Excellency in time of peace shall 
likewiso be inercased according to the same scale and standard. 


Article 4.—In case of failure in the punctual payment of the 
4 lakhs of pagodas, already mentionod, to the extent of 50,000 
pagodas for the period of ono month after the same shall 
became due, His Excelloncy the Rajah agroes that the Com- 
pany shall have power io enter upon any of the districts in the 
Tanjore country that shall appcar to them necossary to discharge 
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the amount of the sum in arrears, and that the Compmny shall 
have power to appoint superinutend«nts or receivers to collect ur 
reocive ftom the Rajahs’ renters, managers and amildars, all the 
rents, revenues, dutics, aud customs of the said districts; and 
these Superintendents, or reecivers, shall exercise all necessary 
antherity for collecting such reniy, revennes, duties, and cistoma 
of the said districis, giving regular receipts for all the monies 
which may be received by the said superintendents, who shall 
have full power to inspect and examine all cutcherry receipts and 
accounts of the lands and districts aforesaid, as well as to 
ascertain the state of all other revenues which shall be collected 
annually within the said districts, and when the full amount of 
the arrears due shall have been paid to the Company, the super. 
intendent or receiver shall be immediately recalled. 


Ayticle 5.—At the appointment of the suporintendent or 
receiver Elis Excellency the Rajah will furnish the Company with 
the obligations of the amildars, renters, or farmers of each dis- 
trict; and if they do not pay the money punctually to the Super- 
intendent or receivers, agreeable thereto, His Excellency the 
Rajah, at the request of the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George, psball and will, immediately dissmiss the said amildars, 
renters, or farmers, and appoint such others in their stead as the 
President and Council of Fort St. George shall recommend, after 
taking from them the usual obligations, which shall be delivered 
to the Company by His Excellency. ‘ 

Article 6.—That the exercise of power over the said districts 
and farms, by virtuo of the conditions mentioned in the 4th and 
5th Articles, in. case of failure inthe payment of any of the kiists, 
shall not extend, or be construed to extend, to deprive His Ex- 
cellency’ the Rajah of Tanjore or his successor of the Civil 
Government thereof, of the honor and diguity of his family, but 
the same shall be preserved to him and them inviolate, saving 
and excepting the powers in the Articles 4 and 5 expressed 
aud mentioned. ‘ 

Article 7.—That, in the event of any war breaking‘out in the 
Carnatic, in Tgujore, or on the coast of Coromandel, tho said 


« 
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United Company shall chauge themselves with the direction, 
order; and conduct thereof, and during the contingance of such 
syar shall apply four-fifths of their whole revenues in thé’Carnatic 
and in the Northerh Circars annually to the Military expenses 
of the war. ‘ 

Article 8.—That, in the like event, His Excellency the Rajah 
of Tanjore shall pay into the Treasury of the said United Com- 
pany four-fifths of his revenues to the general expenses of such 
war, to be applied in such manner as the said United Company 
or their representatives shall find necessary for their common 
safety and interests, as also for the interests of their allies in 
the Carnatic and on the Coast of Coromandel, artd it is, more- 
over, agreed that His Excellency’s proportion of the debt and 
expenses incurred by war shall henceforth be settled at one-fifth 
part of the whole amount thereof. 

Article 9,—For the more effectual security of the payment of 
four-fifths of the revenues of His Excellency annually to the Mi- 
litary expenses of the war, and to remove every doubt on the 
part of the Company of any secretion or diversion of the said 
reyenues from the purpose aforesaid, the President in Council of 
Fort St. George, in behalf of the Company, shall have full power 
and authority, during such war, to appoint one or more inspec. 
tors or accountants to inspect and examine all country and 
cutcherry accounts and reccipts, of all the countries and district, 
of His Excellency, as well as all other revenues, duties or customs, 
collected by, or for the use of, His Excellency. And in case 
the said four-fifths of the revenues or any part thereof are divert. 
ed from the discharge of the current expenses inctrred thereby, 
the said United Company shall have full power to appoint Supor-. 
intendents and reccivers over thé said countries and “districts 
of the Rajah, in the manner specified in the 4th Article of hig 
treaty with the same authority, and under the like restriction and 
conditions therein expressed in case of failure, 

Article 10.—That the said annual four-fifths from the veve- 
nnes of His Excelloncy the Rajah of Tanjore, shall,.after the 
termination of the war, continue to be applied to, the discharge 
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of all debts and expenses that may be incurred, or aris® during 


the course of the war, until his proportion of one-fifth part of tho 
whole expenses is paid off and discharged. ~ 


Article 11.—TIt is expressly understood and declared that so 
soon as the expenses incurred by the war are paid off and dis. 
charged, the superintendent and receivers shall be immediately 
recalled, 

Article 12, That during the application of tho four-filths of 
the said gross revenues to the discharge of the debts and expen- 
ses incurred in time of war, the 2nd, 8rd, 4th and 5th Articles 
of this treaty shall be and remain dormant and be of no effect, but 
shall recommence and rogain their full forco and validity from, 
and immediately after, all the debts and expenses of such war 
have been fully and proportionately paid off and discharged. 

Article 18,—In case His Excellency shall, at any time, havo 
occasion for any number of troops for the security and collection 
of his revenues, the support of his authorif#, or the good order 
and Government of his country, the said United Company shall, 
and will, furnish a sufficient number of troops for the purpose on 
a public representation being made by His Excellency to the 
President afd Council of Fort St. George of the necessity of om- 
‘ploying such force and the objects to be obtained thereby. In 
case of the march of such troops, the additional batta and ex. 
pense attending their movements shall be annually discharged by 
Dis Excellency at the end of each year. 


Article 14.—The late Rajah of Tanjoro having beon, at the 
time of his death, indebted to his Highnogs the Nabab of the Cav. 
natic for arrears of peishcush since the year 1776, which at the 
commencement of the Fusly 1179 or 12th July 1787 will amount 
to the sum of twelve lakhs, fifty-seven thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two pagodas, and having algo been indebted to British sub. 
jects whose names are set forth in Schedule hereunto annexed, 
for various sums of money lent by them, to, and for the use of, 
the Rajah, which with interest are computed to amount to about 
the sum of four lakhs of pagodas, it is hereby stipulated and 
agreed, that for-the liquidation of the raid arrears of peishcush, 
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His Excellency shail appropriate annually the sum of pagodas 
1,053,775. To his annual peisheush to the Nab@b the sum of 
114,225, and to his Ixcellency’s private creditors, tie annual 
sum of 80,000. In all three lakhs (3,00,000) pagodas. 


Payable in kists as follows :— 


Jn November ... 10,000 InMay ... ... 60,000. 
December .., ... 10,000 June vee oe 60,000. 
January ... ... 10,000 July .. .. 50,000. 
February ... ... 10,000 August ... ...40,000, 
March... ... 10,000 September ... . 40,000. 


Total Star Pagodas 300,000. 


Article 15,—The private debts of His Hxcellency not being as 
yet accurately ascertained, 16 is hereby agreed that the debts due 
to the British subjects shall be forthwith examined, adjusted and 
settled, for which purfose the creditors shall be called upon to 
deliver their domands to the President in Council of Madras, 
stated with simple interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
to the 1Zth day of July 1787, which accounts will be examined 
by agents appomted on the part of the Rajah, and By the Gover- 
nor in Council on behalf of the creditors, after which they will 
be laid before His Excellency, and on receiving his final appro- 
bation, they shall be classed amongst the list of his private 
creditor s, and become entitled to a share or rateable proportion 
of the said sum of 80,900 pagodas agrecable to such equitable 
arrangement as may bo formed by the Governor in Council, for 
the benefit of the Rajah and the ereditors. And itis agreed that so 
soon as the debts and intorests due from the Rajah to the British 
subjects are puid off and discharged, the annual pfiyment of 
80,000 pagodas agreed to be made by the Rajuh for the benefit 
of the creditors shall from thenceforth cease and determine. 

Article 16.—And whereas His Highness the Nabob of the 
Carnatic has, by a solemn deed assigned over to the East India 
Company the arrears of peishcnsh already due, and the 
aunnal pelsheush which shall henceforth become due to His 








‘ 
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Highness, in part-payment of his debt to the Company, His 
Excellency the Rajah of Tanjove, willing to manifest his rogard 
to the “Company and upright intention towards the Nahah 
of the Carmatic, does hereby cheerfully’agree to pay into the 
hands of the India Company for the account of the Nabob of the 
Carfiatic, the whole anuual appropriations to His Highness 
specified in the 14th Article, upon the President and Corneil of 
Fort St. George indemnifying His Excellency of the amount of 
all such monies as they shall receive on that account. In like 
manner the Company shall be accountable to His Excellency ou 
account of the money received on behalf of the creditors. 


In confirmation of all the articles in the preceding Treaty, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Governor of Fort St. George, invested with 
fall powers on behalf of the India Company, has subscribed and 
sealed two instruments of the same tenor and date at Tanjore, 
on the tenth day of April in the year of Christ 1787, and His 
Excellency Maharajah Ameersing, for himself, his heirs and sue- 
cessors, has also subscribed and sealed the same instruments at 
Tanjore, the twentieth of the month Jamad-ul-Aaker and in the 
year of the Heijera 1201, 


: The C any’s ; 
: Seal. or, (Signed) Arcaipanp Camppent. 








Signed and Sealed by the Honorable Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Governor, &c., and by His lxcellency the Rajah of Tanjore, 


(Signed) Axexanpzr Macunop, 
: Resident. « * 
C » ) J. Srvarz, 
Oolonel Commanding. 
By order of the Honorable the Govornor. 


(Signed) A, Montcompry Campnren, 
Seoretary, 
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Sched. es Of private dcbts réferred to in the 14th Article. 


Principal. 

~, My, Alexander Brody .. ... Star Pagodas 99/254 

Duncan Baine "1... 0 ee eevee 3 30,000 

Sir George Ramsay... ne » 20,060 
Colonel Mactallen . shee Se ine 7 72,0000 

Major (or Capiaiay: aaeowe <3 5 26,100 

Mr. White .. 0.6 a + 5,706 
Received «4. «. « 1,000 4,708 





Mr, Swartz, for money subscribed by gentlemen, 
for the benefit oforphans ... .., «. . 1,000 





Star Pagodas 2,53,060 








The above debts bear interest at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum, and there is now between 4 and 5 years interest due 
upon them. 

(Signed) AncHipatp CAtPBELL. 


Le tieteneeemaanl 


No. XLEX, * 


Record No. 2—~Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1792, 

Whereas a certain engagement was entered into between the 
‘Honorable East India Company and His Excellency Ameer Sing, 
Rajah of Tanjore, bearing date the 10th day of April 1787, for 
the purpose of cementing an everlasting friendship with each 
other and of contributing mutually towards the defence of tho 
Carnatic and countries dependent thereon, whereby it was stipu- 
lated thatthe said Company shall maintain a military fotce, and 
that the said Rajah of Tanjore, should pay annually a certain 
sum of money arising from the revenues of his country, and 
should furnish sufficient and satisfactory security, undey certain 
conditions expressed in the said engagement, for the regular pay: 
ment of the sum stipulated to the said Company, and,whereas it 


appears that the menonnocn Bi th the said country of Tanjor ree not 
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competent to enable the said Rajah to perform the stipBlations i in 
the said engagements; and whereas 1b further appears that the 
security which the said Rajah of Tanjore agreed m the above 
mentioned engagement to furnish for the’ due payment of the 
stipulated sum to the said Company, is in its nature inadequate to + 
the ®nd intended, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between the said Company and the said Rajah for 
the discharge of certain debis due by the said Rajah to private 
persons, it has been mutually agreed, in consequence of the 
above written circumstances that the engagement aforesaid shall 
henceforth ebe considered by the contracting parties as annulled 
and no longer of effect or in force, and in len thereof, the Hono- 
yable Sir Charley Oakely, Baronet, President and Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies, theiy heirs and 
successor, on the one part, and His Excellency Ameer Sing, 
Rajah of Tanjore, in his own name, and for himself, his heirs and 
successors, on the other part, agree to the following articles 
which shall be binding in the respective parties for the purposes 
contained therein, notwithstanding all, or any of the conditions 
stipulated in the engagement, dated 10th April 1787, to the 
contrary. 

Article 1.—The friends and enemies of the contracting parties 
shall be considered tho friends and enemies of both, 


* Article 2.—In order to execute the foregoing article in ita full 
extent, the English Bast India Company agrec to maintain a 
‘military force, and the Rajah of Tanjore agreos to contribute 
aniually a certain sum of money hereinafter mentioned, as bis 
i sharg, of the expense of the said military force, the said Rajah 
‘farther agreeing that the disposal of the said sum, together with 
the arrangement and employment ' of the troops supported by it, 

' shall be left entirely to the said Company, 
Article 2.—It is hereby also agreed that for the further secu» 
rity and defence of the countries belonging and subject to the 
_ contracting parties in the Carnatic, &c.; that all forts shall be 
gartisoned by the troops of the said Company, and in the event 
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of war. breaking outin the Varnatic and countries appertaining 
to cither party, and dependent on the Carnatic ar contiguons 
thereto, it is agreed, for the better prosecution of it, that so long 
as it shall last, the said Company shall possess full authority 
over the Tanjore country, and shall collect the revenues thereof, 
the said Company hereby engaging that during such war they 
will pay to the said Rajah one lakh of pagodas (1,00,000) per 
annum, and one-fifth share of tho net revenue arising therefrom, 
and thatat the conclusion of the war the Tanjore country skfall be 
restored to the Rajah, except in certain cases, which are herein- 
after montioned. . ; 


Article 4.—The Rajah of Tanjore agrees to pay to the said 
Company, for the purpose of mutual defence, the sum of three 
lakhs and fifty thousand Star Pagodas anuually as his share of 
the expenses for the military force, and also in consequence of 
an agreement between the said Company and the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, a further sum of one lakh fourteen thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five 1,14,285 Star Pagodas annually, on 
account of the peisheush payable from Tanjore to the said Nabob, 
and by him transferred in absolute right to the said Company ; 
and the said Rajah further engages to pay the sum of 60,000 
Star Pagodas per annum towards the discharge of certain debis 
sanctioned by the said Company and specified im the schedule 
hereunto annexed No, 2, which further sum of sixty thousand 
(60,000) Star Pagodas shall cease in the full Hquidation of the 
said debts, . 

Article 5.—Although the sums above mentioned constitute the 
regular stated payments for which the Rajah of Tanjore is to be 
accountable under the heads of subsidy, peishcush, and private 
debts, yet the said Company, considering the actual state of the 
Tanjore country, which has for many years been declining in its 
-revenne, and desirous of affording the said Rajah as much present 
“relief as may be consistent with the absolute necessities of their 
"own Government, in the confidence that he will turn it to the 
itmprsvement of his country and the comfort of his people;ragtee 
th “al tomporary suspension shall take place with tex ito a 
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part of the annual pryment. stated in the foregoing atticle, that 
is to say, forgthree years, commencing with the present Fusly or 
12th July last, they consent that the annaal demand of one lalsh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and erg hi y-five (1,14,285) Star 
Pagodas on account of peishoush shall be postponed, and that the 
améunt which at the expiration of that period will become due, 
being three lakhs forty-two thousand eight handred and fifty-five 
Star Pagodas, shall be added to thearrenrso wing by thesaid Rajah 
on his former engagements; and the sud Rajah agrees, towards 
the liquidation of this aggregate balance, to pay fifty thousand 
Star Pagodas per annum, commencing from 12th Jnly last, 
and to be eontinued till the whole shall be discharged, And 
after the expivation of three years to pay his annual peisheush 
of one lakh fourteen thousand two hundred and cighty-five 
(1,14,285) Star Pagodas regularly, as it becomes due. Thus the 
whole sum to be paid, after the expiration of three years, will be 
five lakhs fourteen thousand two Ihandred and eighty-five 
(5,14,285) pagodas, for account of the said Company, and sixty 
thousand Star Pagodas per annum for account of the private 
creditors. 

Article 6.—In order to make good tho sum stipulated to be 
paid annually for three years, namely, three lakhs and fifty 
thousand [(8,50,000) Star pagodas on account of the Rajah’s 
share of the military expense, Afty thousand Star pagodas on 
account of arrears, and (60,000) sixty thousand Star pagodas on 
agcount of private debts, the said Rajah agrees to pay the 
amount of the said throe sums, being Cor Jakhs sixty thousand 
(4,860,000) ‘Star pagodas inta the Company’s Treasury at Madras 
ati the following periods. 

Isi November, 30,000. 1st December, 40,000, Ist January, 
40,000. 1st Febuary, 50,000 Ist March, 50,000. 1st April, 
50,000, Ist May, 50,000. Ist June, 0,000, Ist July, 1,00,000, 
Total Star pagodas 4,60,000. And it is mutually agrood that at 
the end of three years, when the additional payment of one lakh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and sighty-five Star pagodas per 
annum, is to commence, ® proportional increaso shall take place 
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in each of the above instalments, and that on the liquidation of 
the private debts before mentioned, a proportionalle deduction 
shall be made on that account. 

Article 7.=If, contrary to the intentions of the said Rajah, any 
part of the sums mentioned in the instalment or kistbundy fived 
by the foregomg article, shall not be fully paid at the expiramon 
of fifteen days from the time limited, in that case the said Com- 
pany shall assume the management of, and make the collection 
of revenues from the districts mentioned in the Schedule I here. 
unto annexed, according to the following conditions; and for 
this the present engagement shall be considered, sufficiené 
authority, tho said -Company through their Prosident’ in Council 
of Fort St George, giving immediate and explicit information 
according to the tenor thereof, to the said Rajah; who shall, on 
the arrival of the Company’s officers in the said districts, recall 
all lis officers, except one in each district, which officer shall 
remain at the Sudder Cutcherry and shall be furnished annually 
by the officer of the said Company, with copies of Sudder Qut- 
cherry accounts of the gross collections and of the net receipia 
under the attestation of the officer of the said Sonpeny and of 
the Sudder Omlah of the district. 


Fivst,—The said Company shall assume the sienagemeal of 
such district, or districts, the revenue of which, afier deducting 
the charges of collection, shall havo fallen in arrears. 

Second,~The said Company agree that a deduction shall take 
place proportionally from the amount of the nine kists above 
mentioned, equal to the amount of the net revenue of the district 
or districts which shall have been assumed as above, such de- 
duction commencing from the day that the assumption shall 
take place, It is hereby also mutually agreed that an account 
called “ Balance Account” shall be immediately opened for this 
gud other purposes hereinafter mentioned, bearing an interest. of 
eight pet cent per annum; between the Rajah and the said Com- 
pany, in which the said Rajah shall be debited for the balance 
agorued 3 in his above stipulated payments,and algo for th fogunt 
agapete as above frém the ume kists, aud shall roel i for 
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the net revenues collected from the said district or didtricts, the 
said Compayy continuing to exercise authority im, and to 
make th collections from the same, until, m consequence of the 
full liquidation of the private debis aud diminutioggef the annual 
sum to be for that purpose paid by the said R to the said 
Corapany according to the 4th Article, that the said balance 
account shall be equal on the debit and credit side, and nothing 
shall remain due to the said Company, then the said district or 
districts shall revert to the management of the said Rajah. 


Thard —Whenever the said district or distticis thus assumed, 
shall be restored, according to the above condition, it is agreed, 
that in case any of the kists for the sum remaining due, after 
the deduction of the sum of sixty thousand (60,000) Star pago- 
das, that is to say, for the sam of five lakhs fourteen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five (5,14,285) Star pagodas, be not 
paid fifteen days after the expiration of the time limited, the said 
Company shall have equal power to assume the districts men~ 
tidhed in the said Schedule No, I, as in the first instance, and 
shall accordingly assume such district or districts, the revenue 
of which, after deducting the charges of collection, shall equal 
the amopnt’ of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears, from 
which they shall realize the balance that shall havo arisen in the 
payment of the kists, and shall give credit to the said Rajah for 
the surplus and subsequent net revennos, in part payment of the 
sum of five lakhs fourteen thousand two hundrod and eighty-five 
(5,14,285) Star pagodas; and in this case the management of 
the district or distme(s thus assumed shall for ever continue in 
the possession of the said Company, any thing contained in the 
third Article of the present engagement to ihe contrary, not. 
withstafding, and the said company agree to give to the said 
Rajah credit for the net revenue arising therefrom. 


Fourth.-In order to prevent any loss arising to either party 
from this measure, it is mutually agreed, that the district or 
districts which shall thus be assumed by the said Company, shall 
be entire a3 mentioned in the said Schedule, and not parts of 
districts. . 
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Fifth —& fin consequence of this measure whereby the districts 
mentioned 1m the Schedule No. I, become reepopaible 1 for any 
atrears that may accrue in the payment of the above stipulated 
kists, the saaggRajah agrees that he will not grant tunkaws or 
ccnigomeststt any account on the revenues thereof; and, if 
contrary to this condilion, any tunkaws or assignments sheulds 
exist when the said districts or any of them shall be assumed by 
the said Company, such tunkaws or assiguments shall be declared 
by the said Company and thes aid Rajah, to be of no value, nor 
shall they remain in effect. 

Siath—It is agieed between the contracting parties that thé 
above described balance account shall be annually adjusted, and a 
committee consisting of four respectable and capable persons, of 
which two shall be nominated by the said Company and two by 
the said Rajah, shall assemble on the 1st day of August of every 
year, commencing with 1793, for the purpose of adjusting and of 
drawing out a fair and equitable statement thereof. 

Arile 8,—In case the said Rajah shall at any time hive 
occasion for any number of troops for the collection of his reve. 
nues, the support of his authority or the good order and govern- 
ment of his country, the said Company agree to furhish a suffi. 
cient: number of troops for that purpose on public representation, 
being mado by the said Rajah to the President in Council of 
Fort 8t. Goorgo, of the necessity for employing such troops, and 
of the object 10 be attained thereby, and tho said Rajah agrees 
to defray the additional expense of such troops, so long as they 
may be employed at his request. This additional expense being 
the sum over and above the expense of such troops while in 
garrison or at fixed quartors, and it shall be at the option of tha 
said Rajah to reimburse the said surplus expense, eithet on the 
conclusion of the service on which such troops may have been 
employed, in money, or so add xt to the debit side of the account, 
called “balance account,” as moré particularly explained in the 
second condhtion of the seventh Article, 


Piece 9,—The said Rajah shall receive regular information 
of fall’ hégobations which shall relate to ‘declating | wat, or 
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making peace, wherein the said Company may ongage,*and the 
interests of the Carnatic and its depondencics may be concerned,’ 
and the smd Rajah shall be considered as anally of the said Com 
pany in all treaties, which shall in any respect affect the Car- 
natic and countries depending thereon; or belonging to either 
of te contracting partics, contiguous thereto, and the said 
Rajah agrees that he will not enter into any negotiations or 
political correspondence with any European or Native power 
withoné the consent of the sad Company. 


-Ailicle 10.—The said Rajah agrees to allow for the support 
of Surfojec, the adopted son of the late Rajah Tooljajee, deceased, 
the sam of eleven thousand Star pagodas per annum, and for 
the maintenance of the widows of the said Tooljajee, the farther 
sum of three thousand Star pagodas each per annum; which 
payments shall be made, by equal monthly instalments into the 
hands of the Company, ov whomsover they may appoint to 
recajve them, and applied to the above purposes according to their 
discretion. 


This Treaty, consisting of ten articles and having two schedules 
annexed thefeto, marked Nos. 1 and 2, shall be in force and shall 
have effect from the 12th day of July 1792, corresponding with 
the 22nd day of the month of Zekaida, 1206 Hegira, and the 
contracting parties having affixed their respective Seals and sig. 
natures to two counterparts on the dates undermentioned, that is 
to say, the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, President 
and Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, shall affix his 
Seal and Signature to one counterpart on the part of the Honor- 
able Hast India Company and Itis Excellency Ameer Sing, Rajah. 
of Tanjore, sball affix his Seal and Signature to another counter~ 
part shall be exchanged. 


Signed and Sealed at Fort Saint George, the llth day of 
June 1793. 
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(Signed) C@gartzs Oaxrenr. 
C » ) BW. Faressxetp, 
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XXXIV 
SCIIEDULE No, I, 


Gist of custricts with the amaunt of the net revenwes from each ai 
which they shall be -estimated and assumed according to the 7th 
article of the accompanying treaty in foree from the 12th July, 
corresponding with the S2ad Zehaidu, 1206 Heqira. 


Mannaraudy ...ceees wee Not revento ........- 2,45,198 
TrEVOIY cassecssssersescesese gt tatan eens 1,49,609 
Mayaveram secpeeecseens 3 SSYiaeste 1,64,668 
Puttoocootah ........ ivedace ‘5 sanaanens 227,638 


Star Pagodas... 5,87,113 


a a a 





i3y the first condition of the 7th Article of the said Treaty, it 
is agreed that the said Company shall assume the inanagement 
of the said district or districts, the revenue of which, after“e- 
ducting the charges of collection, shall equal the amount of kist 
which shall have fallen in arrear. 


The said Company therefore by virtue of this conditfon, shall 
assume a district or districts from among the above méntioned, 
the net revenue of which shall be as near as possible equal to 
‘the amount of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears. 


Signed and Sealed at Hort Saint George the llth day .of 
* June 1793, : 
(Signed) Cuanums Oaxniy, - 


{ 73 ) i. W. FALLSFIELdy, 


XXXV 
SCILEDULE' No. 2, 
Schedule df private debls referred to in the 4th Article. . 


MMe, Alexander Brodie ..s..ccsseesesaeeeens Star Pagodas,.. 99,254 

sy Duncan Baine.....csccccsessessseesenees is we 90,006 

Sir Ggorge Ramsay .-sseeseeeeeee Pires 7 v=: 20,000 

Collan Macklekan .......:ccceesceseeeeeenes ‘ ‘5 we 72,000 

Major (or Captain) Burronso .....c0c 5 vw. 20,100 
Mir. WEG: avicsseccnsedvsaeneassesaes 5,706 +, 
Received... 1,000 i 

° or «a! 4,706 





Bir. Swartz for money subscribed by 
Gentlemen for the benefit of Orphans 9 es =: 1,000 


Stor Pagodas.,, 2,583,060 


Pasi Caen ne Ae 
‘The above debt bears interest at the rale of twelve per cont, 
per qunum. 





‘ I. No. E. 


Record No, 3.—Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1799. 


‘Treaty for cementing the friendship and alliance between tho 
Honorable Company and His Excellency the Rajah of ‘Tan-~ 
joro, and for establishing the Government of Tanjore on a per~ 
manent {éundation, ; 


«Whereas the stipulations and conditions of tho Treaty of 1792, 
‘eoncluded between the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, 
Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, and His Execlloncy 
Ameer Sing, late Rajah of Tanjore, have been found inadequate 
‘to the intentions of the contracting parties; and whereas His 
Excellency Maharajah Surfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, has by a cer~ 
‘tain instrument, under his signature, previous to his elevation 
‘to the Mnsnud of his ancestors, engaged to consont to such 
“arrangements as may be deomed expedient for the better manage- 
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ment ofthe country of Tanjére, particularly for the due admin- 
istration of justice, and also for securing to the Honorable Eng. 
dish Bast India Company o regular discharge of thcir*existing 
and future demands on Tanjore, wherefore the present Treaty 
is concluded between His Excellency Surfojce, Rajah of Tanjore, 
on his own part, and Benjamin Torin, Wsq , Resident of Tanjore 
on behalf of the Company, being invested with full powers by 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Mornin gton Bahadoor, Governor- 
General of Bengal, according to the following Articles, 


Article 1,—Such part of all former Treaties with the former 
Rajah of Tanjore, as are intended to establish the friendship and 
alliance between the Honorable Company and His Excellency 
the Rajah of Tanjore, are hereby strengthened and confixmed, 
and the contracting parties mutually agree that the friends and 
enemies of either, shall be considered ithe friends and enemies of 
both. 


Article 2.—The several provisions herctofore establisheds for 
enabling the contracting parties to carry the spirit and mtention 
of the preceding Article into execution having proved defective, 
and the result of an enquiry instituted by the Rigkt Monorable 
the Governor in Council, with the previous written consent of 
His Uxcellency Maharajah Surfojee, for the purpose of ascortain- 
ing the actual state and condition of the country of Tanjore, 
having proved that it has become indispensably necessary to 
establish a regular and permanent system for the better admi- 
nistration of the revenues of the said country; it is stipulated 
and agreed that all former provisions for securing «a partial ox 
temporary interference on the part of the Honorable Compatty 
in the Govornment, or in the administration of the revenues of 
the country of Tanjore, shall be entirely annulled, and that in 
lieu thereof a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and for the administration of Justice shall be established in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Article 3.—The Honorable Company shall be at liberty as 
#0on as possible, to ascertain, determine, and establish rights of 


* 
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property, and to fix a reasonable assigument upon athe several 
subahs, pergunahs, and villages of the country of Tanjore, dnd to 
secur@ a fixed and permanent revenue, and the said assessment 
so ascertained, and fixed, shall not be liable to change, but shall 
be collected according to fixed rent-rolls by such Officers as shall 
be,appointed for that purpose. 


Article 4.—A Court or Courts shall be established for the due 
administration of Civil aud Criminal Justico, under the sole 
authority of the Eughsh Hast India Company, The said Courts 
.phall be composed of Officers to be appointed by the Governor 
in Counoif,of Fort Saint George for the time being, and shall in 
no instance whatever be subject to the control, authority, or 
interference of the said Rajab, but shall bo couducted according 
to such ordinances and regulations (framed with due regard 
to the existing laws aud usages of the country) as shall 
from time to time be enacted and published by the said Governor 
ip Council. 


Article 5,—The revenues shall be collected according to the 
rates of assessment, to be estublishod by the third Article, by the 
Officers te be appointed by the said Governor in Council for chat 
purpose, and the said Rajah shall excercise no contre] whatever, 
nor in any manner interfere in the, administration of the said 
revenues. 


Article 6.—Whereas it is stipulated and agreed by the fifth 
Article of the Treaty of 1792, that the payment to be made to 
the Honorable Company by His Hixcellency the Rajah shall amount 

, to five lakhs, soventy-four thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
pagodas per annum, under the different denominations of sub- 
sidy, pesheush, public and privato debts, it is now stipulated and 
agreed that these distinctions shall for ever cease, and that the 
whole revenue shall be collected and accounted lor by the said 
Company, in the manner hereafter provided, The-said Company 
charging themselves with the payment of that part of the regis- 
tered private debt which has not alrcady been transferred to theix 
account. 
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Article 7 g—Tn lien of the said ‘stipnlations in the fifth Article 
of the Treaty of 1792 it is hereby stipulated and agreed that His 
Hxcellency the Rajah shall, in all casos, reccive annually of lakh 
of Star Pagodas, which shall be considered io be the first 
charge payable from the net revenue of Tanjore. In addition 
to the said sum of one lakh of Star Pagodas, Ilis Excellency 
shall receive a proportion of one-fifth, io be calenlated on the 
remainder of the net revenue after deducting all charges of 
collection, of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following article. 


Article 8—It is stipulatcd and agreed that the sum of | 
twenty-five thousand Star Pagodas shall, in all cases, be appro- 
priated to the support of the late Rajah Ameer Sing, and shall 
be considered as a charge on the revenue to be deducted, 
yrevions to the calculation of the proportion of one-fifth above 
mentioned, The residue of the revenues, after the foregoing 
deduction, shall be at tho disposal of the sad Company. 


Article 9.—Tt is stipulated and agreed that the Rajah shell 
he treated on all oceasions, in his own territories, as well as in 
those of the Company with all the attention, respect, and honor 
which is due to a fiend and ally of the British nation. ° 


Article 10.—Whoreas Ilis Excellency the Rajah has had. 
occasion to complain of inconyenience to His Excellency and 
his strvants, from the present mop of garmsoning His Excel- 
leney’s heriditary Mort of Tanjore by a part of the Honorable 
Company's Troops, it is stipulated and agreed with a view to the 
accommodation and satisfaction of His Excellency, that the said 
Fort of Tanjore sliall be evacuated by the Company’s troops entire- 
ly, and that His Excellency shall be at full liberty to garristu the 
said Fort in such manner as io him shall seem fit. 


Proyided always, that in the event of an inyasion of the texri- 
tories of the Company or of (heir allies, or in the event of any 
failure in the due performance of ihe engagement contracted by 
Ths Excellency the Rajah, the sad Company shall again have 
power to occupy the said Fort, as a military post; for the pro- 
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tection and mutual interests of the contracting pébties., The 
said Compapy binding themselves to evacuate the said Fort ks 
goon as the reasons for re-oocupying it shall no longer exist. 


Article 11.—His Excellency the Rajah stipulates aud agrees 
that the said Fort shall in no caso whatever become an asylum 
for*public offenders or for persons desirous of escaping from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil and Criminal justice or from 
the anthority of the Revenue Officers, or of any other branches 
of the authority of the Honorable Company, and Tlis Excellency 
the Rajah further agrees to deliver up all such persons without 
“delay an afyplication from such oflicer or officers as the Governor 
in Council of Fort St. Georgo shall appoint for that purpose. 


Article 12-—In complaints brought before any of the Courts 
of justice in which it shall appear either by tho application of the 
Rajah or the representatives of the defendants at or before the 
time of giving in his, or her answer, or by the petition of the 
egmplainant, that both parties ave relations, or servants, or de- 
pendants of His Excellenoy or inhabitants usually resident 
within the Vort of Tanjore. It is stipulated and agreed that 
such parties shall, in the first instance, be referred for justice to 
the Rajah or to any person he may appoint to dispense it, Any 
complaint against the Rajah’s relations, immediate servants, or 
others, residing in the Fort of Tanjore, by persons of a different 
description, shall in the first instance be made {o the Company’s 
representative at Tanjore, who shall refer it io His Excellency. 
The Rajah hereby engages to order an immediato investigation 
to He made in his Court of justice, or in case the parties should 
desire it to order the dispute to be referred to a proper arbitra- 
lion, His Excellency engeging to bring it to a diveat issue, and 
to carry the sentence or award, if unfavorable to his relation or 
servant, into immediate execution. 

Article, 13,—In order that His Excellency the Rajah may have: 
full satisfaction in respect to the revenues of the territory here- 
hy subjected to the management of the Company, His Excel. 
Iency shall be at liberty to inspect the accounts of the Head. 
@utcherry, or Collector's treasury, from time to time, or to station, 
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avakeelor accountant at his own expense, for the purpose of taking 
and transmitting to His Excellency, copies of any pr of all the 
accounts which shall be recorded in the Head Cutcherry or 
treasury of.the Collector. 


Article 14.—Whereas a certain annual peshcush amounting to 
two thousand (2,000) Chukrums is payable by the Danish Go- 
vernment of Tranquebar, for lands held of the Rajah of Tanjore 
in the vicinity of thal place, it is stipulated and agreed that the 
said peshcush shall continue to be received by His Excellency 
the Rajah without any deduction from Ilis Uxcelleucy’ s Proen . 
tion of the revenue as hereinbefore stipulated. ‘ 


Article 15.~And whereas it is necessary to the convenience 
and comfort of His Excellency the Rajah that certain supplies of 
rice, gram and other grain should be supplied for the use of 
Jlis Excellency, the Company bind themselves to furnish the 
said supplies as often as the Rajah shall find it necessary to 
apply for this purposo, His Execllency binding himself to pty 
for the said grain, with the charges of transporatiou at the rate 
of the current prices for the time being. 


The Treaty consisting of fifteen articles, being sottled this day 
the 25th October 1799, corresponding to the 12th Apeshy in the 
year Sidharty by Benjamin Torin, Msq., on the part of, and in the 
name of, the Right Honorable Richard Marl Mornington, Gover- 
nov-General aforesaid, and by His Excellency Maharajah Suarflojee 
Rajah, on his own part, the said Benjamin Torin, Esq,, has 
delivered to His Excellency Maharajah Surfojce Rajah, one copy 
of the same signed and sealed by himeclf, and His Hxcellency, 
Maharajah Surfojee Rajah has delivered to Benjamin Torin, Esq., 
another copy of the same sealed and signed by himself, and! 
Benjamin Torin, Esq. engages that the said Treaty shall be 
yatified by the Right Honorable the Governor-General under his 
seal and signature within forty-five days from the date hereof. 


(Signed. Srt Ram Praraz, (0.8.] 
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Corresgondence regarding the Raj and Royal Family of Tanjore . 
after the Demise of IL ID. Sevajee, 


From 
e 
H, Yorzes, Esq., 
Resident at Tunjore. 
To 
J."Prcrort, Bsa. 
Chief Secy. to Government, 
Fort St. George. 
Sir, 


I have the honor to address the Government on the arranges 
més to be made, consequent on the death of His late Highness 
the Maha Rajah Sevajce. 


9, The Government are aware that His Highness was the 
only son of his father the Rajah Surfojee, the adopted son of 
Tooljajee, who succecded to the Musnud in 1798, on the deposi- 
tion of his father’s brother Ameer Sing, to whose claims after a 
lengthened inquiry Surfojeo’s were considered superior. 

3, By a Treaty dated in 1799, tho Rajah Surfojee ceded the 
country of Tanjore to the British Government on certain condi- 
tions, to which ib is not now necessary to advert, and the Troaty 
yas declared to be formed for the purpose of cementing the 
friendship and alliance between the Honorable Company and the 
Rajah—an alliance and friendship which, by the prior Treaty 
made in 179% with the Rajah Ameor Sing, were formed between 
the contracting parties, “ their heirs and successors.” 

4. The treaty was entered into during the Government of 
Lord Chive, and thr oughout the negociation His Lordship spuke 
of the Rajah “ as a Prince,” an ally, treating on equal terms with 
the Company, and in a Memorial iddveasd to the Honorable 
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Court. by ‘Sir William Blackburne when it was proposed to dis- 
continue the Resident’s as a separate office, he sayg that as the 
Griginal translator of the treaty and the sole interpreter between 
the two Governments during the whole period of its negotiation, 
he is able to declare that the Rajah often referred, as a tower of 
defence against subsequent hard constructions of it, to that maxim 
of the writers on the law of nations which declares that in 
differonce of opinion regarding the construction of articles in 
treaties of unequal and dependent alliance, or generally in treaties 
between the strong and the weak, the constructions, favorable to 
the powerful party, is to be adopted.” ® 


5, Althongh the Rajah of Tanjore by the cession of his coun- 
try ceased to he of political importance, he has always been treat- 
ed, nob as a pensioner or dependent, but as a Sovereign, Prince ; 
within the Fort of Tanjore, he has had supreme control; on occa- 
sions of any high functionary visiting Tanjore, even were it the 
head of the Government, the Rajah has always received the fyst 
visit; the receipt signed by His Highness for the instalment of 
his Pungjumbissa, have always been worded as being on account 
of the one-fifth of the revenue of my country; it gould have 
been only as a Sovereign Prince that the Rajah sent ambussadora 
to be demanded and received tribute from the Danish Govern- 
ment of Tranquebar, equally since, as before the execution of the 
treaty and the practice of presenting nazurs to the Rajah on his 
throne at the Duseerah festival by all the Officers of Government, 
European and Native, which obtained up to the accession of the 
late Rajah, and which was discontinued only because the Govern- 
ment of India prohibited the interchange of presents between tha 
Officers of Govornment and Native Princes, was in acknpwledg. 
ment of the Rajah’s sovereignty. 

6. In considering what should result on the death of the Jate 
Rajah, it seems important to keep in mind the matters above re- 
ferred to, as showing that Surfojee, when ceding the.country, 
did not become @ pension dependent, and that the future of the 
Raj should be settled on grounds other than those that would 
guide the decision in the case of an ordinary pensioner. 
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7, ‘The late Rajah Sevajee married twenty wives, but by, none 
of them was ,a son born to him. His first two marriages wero 
contracted aa the life time, and by direction of his father, 
the third in 1833, the year after his father’s death, by his first 
wife, who died in 1848 : he lad two daughters, of whom rt shall 
speak presently’: to tlie second he took a strong avorsion, 
throughout his life he forebore from all associations with her, and 
she is consequently childless and alone survives him of the three: 
the third having died childless in 1842, 


8, In 1852, in his great anxiety for a son, tho Rajah made 


extraoxdinaty marriages, of which the Government are aware, and | 


in one day contracted an alliance with seventeen ladies ; two of these 
since died, fifteen survived the Rajah, and none have ever had 


children. 

9. Surfojee, the late Rajah’s father, She the only adopted son 
of Tooljajee, who (although he married five wives died without 
issag) left at his death no collateral heivs, and his son and the 
Jate Rajah and five daughters were his own sole descendants—of 
these five daughters, who were all married, one died childless, 
one died Igaving only one daughter, and one leaving a son and 
daughte?, the Jatter of whom was the late Rajah’s second wife, 
whom I have said above he always held in aversion, the remaining 
two daughters of Surfojee are living and have each one son: by 
the son of the one of the latter of whom, as deputed by the Rajah’s 
widows, were His late Highness’ funeral coremonies performed, 


‘10. Ihave said above that the late Rajah, though without 
legitimate sons, left two daughters, of those, one born in 1827, 
Was married in 1837 to Sukkaoram Sahib, of the family of the 
Rajah of Kholapoor, and the other, born in 1846, is still an 
unmarried child; the older has for some years been a great 
invalid and suffers from an internal tumour, which is beyond 
surgical treatment and must cause her death at no very distant 
day. 

11. The Rajab’s death was so very sudden and unexpected, 
that, on the day of its occurrence, although I was several hours 
in the palace and in comniunication with the family and the chief 
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Officeys @ the Durbar, no allusion to a succession was made 
all were apparently too much startled at the event that ha 
gccurred, and too much occupied by the present necsssity ¢ 
immediate preparation for the funeral to give attention to th 
more distant future. 


12. On the following day, however, when the Officers of th 
Durbar had met and had consulted with the members of th 
family, it was decided to urge the claims of tho Rajah’s younge 
daughter to succeed, and I was subsequently earnestly besough 
to submit the claim to the favorable notice of the Government. 


15. There appears to, be nothing repugnant to Hindu Law i 
the succession of a daughter to her father, nor are precedent 
wanting for a Mahratia Ranee reigning, in Cliapters occex, caccx. 
and cccexix of Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, I find the fol 
lowing rules :— 


Pathunsa.—The cffecls of one who leaves no malo issuogsy 
to bis brother, &e., &e., dc. Tho expression of “ no male issue’ 
is explained by Mr, Colebrooke to mean leaying no male o 
female, the last terms being understood. . 


Vrishapatan—As she (the daughter) becomes owner of he 
father’s estate, although a kinsman be living, go likewise her son i 
ackuowlodged to be the heir of the estate left by his mother an 
maternal grandfather. 


Narada—If thera be no son, the daughter is heiress b: 
purity of reason, for she keops up the progeny, sipce a so: 
and a daughter both continue the race of their father, 


14, The same is contained in the Hindu Law Book, Smriti 
, chundrike Brahaspaty. 
: 
A. daughter as well as a son is born limb from limb, nor 
whilo he lives, can another inherit the property of her father. 


" Narada.—In the absence of a son, a daughter is tho right 
ful heir, for they both are equally the progenitors of posterity. 
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Narada.—A son and daughter are equally the Progenitors 
of posterity and the same views are expressed in the Vignaswaria, 
Madhafia, Varadaragia and Menjookba, but, as this is a point 6u 
which the Government will obtain better opinions than miue, I 
will briefly advert. to precedent. 

18. Yukajee, the first Mahratta Rajah of Tanjore, had threc 


sons, who each reignetl mn 
# Tara Sahib, widow of Maharajah Sarahojah ‘ . 
uF Sattaya, and daughter of Sevajco Molutuy SUCCESSION, the third son 


Hambeerow. ‘a 
t Doorayea Suhib, widow of Maharajah Brn. Tookjee had four sons and 


hajee, Raiah of Kolapore, and daughter of p 
guntajeo Mohilay Buanhecrow. was succeeded by the third 


4 Toon Ayeo Sahib, widow of the abovo and pak E 
daughter of Maharajah Sinday. Bayal: Sahib, as the eld- 
. 


est two were not born 
in wedlock. Bava Sahib had no children, and, on his death, he 
was succeeded on the Musnud by his widow Soojan Sahib. I 
am informed that similar successions took place at the latter end 
of tho last century to the Musnud of Satlara and Kolapoor; but 
for this I have no record to refer to. 

MS. If the Government can admit the claim of a female to 
succeed the late Rajah, I am entiroly of opinion that the younger 
daughter of His Highness is the proper person to,sclect. I should 
despair of any hope of poace, of any end to intrigne, or of any 
prospect of a satisfactory conduct of affairs, were any one of the 
Rajah’s sixteen widows placed in authority to the exclusion of 
all the rest, and the state of the health of Ilis Ilighness’s elder 
daughter entirely precludes her ever attempting to fill a public 
position. 

17. The younger daughter whose claims are now put forward 
dias therefore no rival, her claim is superior to that of a widow, 
her sistgr acquiesces in her preference, and as the only eligible 
descendant of her father, she would naturally become his succes- 
sor, she is now yine years old, is healthy and intelligent, and, on 
one occasion, when I had seen her with her father, she left on me 
a favorable impression. 


18, The Government will decide on the justice of this 
daughter’s claim, and on the policy of ‘maintaining the Raj. 
Iu considering the question, they will not lose sight of ths 
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manner intwhich we became possessed of Tanjoro—it is not 
a conquered country, its acquisition never cost thg British Go- 
vérnment tho hfe of a single soldier nor the value of a single 
rupee, the cry of the orphans was never heard, nor was the 
tear of a, widow over’ shed, when the mle of the country 
passed from the Rajah to the hands of our Government. Inethe 
fifty years during which we have held possession, we have in 
vouud numbers drawn from it a total revenue of no less than 
twenty crores or as many millions sterling. Neither Surfojee or 
Sevajeo ever offered tho smallest lindrance to our peaceable 
setblomont of the country, or, in any degree, whatever departed 
from the strictest, adherence to the ‘'reaty. Truly it déserves con- 
sideration how the Government shall act towards the last de- 
scendant of a royal line, fo a daughter of those who, when their 
aid was noeded, were always our firm allies, 


19. But the matter must be looked into also as it concerns 
ourselves. In 1827, whon yielding to the earnest remonstrapee 
of the Rajah Surfojee against the inteuded abolition of the Resi- 
dent’s Office, the Governor, Mr. Lushington, recorded a minute, 
25th August 1829, in which ha spoke of the obligations which 
should resirain us from auy mensure affecting our preset pros. 
pevous relations with the people of the fruitful couniry of Tan- 
jore, and it is impossible to doubt that the now prosperous con- 
dition of tho district would be very greatly affected by the sud- 
don withdrawal of a circulation amounting to about eleven lacs 
a yoar, so great a diminution of the expenditure within the pro- 
vince must certainly lead to a difliculty in realizing thg revenues 
it ig a small tract of land from which to raise fifhy lacs a year, s 
and it cannot be a matter of indifference to the praducers 
whether more than a fifth of the revenue be spent among them 
or not. ‘ 

20, If the Government should be disposed to yield to the 
claim advanced by the family on behalf of the late Rajah’a 
deughier, I would recommend that she be considered a minor 
until.she attains her eighteenth year, aud that in the interim 
the Resident should be her guardian, and should ees the 
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administration with the aid of the Surkeol and hiseDeputy. I 
should anticipate no difficulty in this, but at the end of the 
minorif} affairs would be made overto the Ranee in such astaié, 
as with the supervision of tho Resident, it’ would not be dificult 
for her to maintain. The duties of this office have hitherto been 
irouplesome solely from the character of the Rajah and fiom a 
disposition in His Highness amounting almost to a monomania to 
attempt to do whatever he knew. The Resident would not allow, 
and to use the whole weight of his authority and influence, to 
frustrate whatever arrangements might be proposed for the 
advantage of the Durbar. Mis opposing influonce being removed 
the Resident would meet with no obstruction, and although 16 
would certainly take time, and thought, and care, to set straight 
all that the late Rajah has put in disorder in ihe twenty-three 
years he has reigned, and although the right and judicious 
administration of the finances would entail no light responsi. 
bility and thought, I would cheorfally give the trouble, the care 
anénthe responsibility, I would cheerfully undertake for the good 
of the fine provinces, the affairs of which I have the honor to 
administer and for the sake of the young child in whom it ig 
impossible fot to feel an interest. 

91. For the future disposal of ithe Raj I now request the 
orders of Government. 

22, His late Highness died on the 29th of October and I 
propose to authorize the Surkeel to pay in full the salaries of all 
the Durbar servants for that month on the arrival of the monthly 
remittance, 
¢ 23. In the possible, I hope not probable, event of the Govern- 
ment deciding against the wishes of the family and the claims 
of the Rajah’s daughter, I request that I may be instracted how 
ZT ani to proceed regarding the payment of wages for this month, 
and until some definite arrangement be made for the ultimate 
settlement of-affairs, Upwards of 9,800 persons, all at present 
on the Mayenlzilaiab of the palace as servants and pensioners, 
their salaries and pensions varying from 10 annag to 700 Rupees 
a month, more than 170 relations of the Rajah draw allowance 
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from the Iturbar, and the total sum expended in wages, pensions, 
and allowances, is about 50,000 Rupees. To make a definite 
report to Government regarding all these servants and” depen- 
dents will not be the work of a day, and for their treatment in 
the interim itis necessary that I should receive ordors. 

24. T enclose a list of His late Highness’ immediate family, of 
his relations, of the line of succession of the Mahratia Rajahs 
and a genealogical tree. 


Tansorn, 6th November 1655 


Record No. } 


No. 17 of 1855, 
To 
The Honorable the Court of Directors, 


Honorep Sirs, 


Under date the 9th instant we reported to your Honorable 
Court the death of His Highness Sevajee, Rajah of Tanjore, Wo 
now submit to you our proceedings in reference to that event, 
and the measures which'in our judgment should be taken in 
consequence of it, é 

2. In his report of the 6th instant the Resident has addressed 
us on the arrangements which should be made consequent ow 
the Maharaja’s death, . 


3. My. Forbes, after briefly noticing the recent history of the 
family—the deposition of Ameer Sing and elevation of Surfojed 
{father of the late Rajah) in 1798, tle execution by Surfojee of 
the Treaty of 1799, the treatment and position of the Rajahs of 
Tanjore since that event, the marriages and family of the Rajah 
Segvajee and the descendants of his father Surfojee—proceeda 
to state (para. 11) that the late Rajah’s ‘death being so sudden- 
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and unexpected, no allusion to a succession was mate on, the 
day of jts ogenrrence, although the Resident was for several 
hours in the palace and in communication with tho family and 
the Chief Officers of the Durbar. It was not until the following 
day that these officers having met and consulted with the mem. 
bers*of the family decided to urge tho claims of the Rajah’s 
jounger daughter to succeed, 


4, This claim is considered by the Resident in paras 13 to 10 
of lis letter, Te has advocated it on the grounds that thore 
appears nothing repugnant to Hindu Law in the succession of a 
daughter to her father, nor, are precedents wanting of a Mahratta 
Ranee reigning. Quotations from Hindu Law books arc made 
in support of the first of these positions, an instance of the 
second is given in the case of Sujanbee Sahib, who, on the death 
of her husband Bava Sahib in 1739, suececded him on the 
Musnud of Tanjore which she oeenpied for abouta year. On 
tffe-wresent occasion a daughter is recommended in preference 
to any of the widows of the late Rajah, The Resident would 
despair of any hope of peace, of any ond of intrigue or of any 
prospect ofa satisfactory conduct of affairs were any one of the 
Rajah’s widows placed in authority to the exclusioy/of all the 
rest. The younger daughter is preferred to the elder sister as 
the health of the latter (who suffers from internal malady which 
must cause her death at no very distant day) ontirely precludes 
her ever attempting to fill a public position. Tho continuance 
of the Raj itself is advocated by My. Forbes, on the score of the 
nature of ghe connection botween the Tanjore family and the 
Honorable Company and of the manner in which the province 
passed under the authority of the lattor, as also of the bencfit re- 
dounding to the district from the circulation within it of so large 
a sum as eleven lakhs being the average allowance payable to 
the Rajah—and of the prejudicial effect upon -the condition of 
the province by its sudden withdrawal. If the claim of the 
younger daughter to succeed her father be recognized; the Resi- 
dent advises that she be considered as a minor until she attains 
her eighteenth year, and that in the interim the resident should 
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be her’ evardian and should conduct the administration with 
the aid of his Surkele and his deputy, No difficuléy is ,antici- 
pated in this, and,'at the end of the minority, affairs would be 
made ovor to the Rance in such a state, as with the supervision 
of the Resident, it would uot be difficult for her to maintain, 
The duties of this office have hitherto been troublesome sdloly 
from the character of the Rajah, and from a disposition in His 
Highness amounting almost to monomania, to attempt to do 
whatever he knew, the Resident would not allow, and to use the 
whole weight of his authority to husirate whatever arrangements, 
might be proposed for the advantage of the Durbar: This op- 
posing influence being removed, the Resident would meet with 
no obstruction, although it would certainly take thought and time 
and care to seb straight all that the late Rajah has put in dis. 
order in the twonty-three years he has reigned. 


5. Wehave carcfully weighed the various arguments pnt 
forth in the Rosident’s lettcr of which a summary is akevé 
given. We have referred also to a Memorandum on the political 
relations of Tanjore drawn up by‘the same gentleman last year 
on the requisition from tho Governor-General. Wa have con. 
sidered the circumstance that led to thé deposition of Ameer 
Sing and the olevation of Surfojee to the Musnud in 1798 as set 
forth in Lord Wellesley’s Proclamation, and have adverted to the 
nogotiations between the latter and the Madvas Government which 
led to the cxecution of the treaty of 26th November 1799—as 
well as to the terms of that instrument itself. We have likewise 
perused the correspondence on our records connected with the 
een of the late Rajah Seevajee’s succession to the Muse 
nud in 1822 during the lifetime of his father, ag also with bis 


* actual succession on the decease of his parent i in 1832. 
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6. Having given these various papers our most attentive 
consideration, we have soveraily recorded 
our opinion on this important subject in 
our minutes of the dates noted in the mar- 
tin, to which we respectfully beg to refer to your humble Court, 


12th, 17th, and 18th 
respectively. 


a 


7, Tbwill be observed that our President and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, for reasons given at larfe ¥n .their 
minutes, areof opinion that the Treaty of 1799 was distinctly pet- 
sonal and that the succession of the late Rajah Seevajec in 1839 
was an act of grace and favor on the part of the British Govern- 
ment and in no degree a matter of zight on the part of the 
Rajah himself. 

8. Sir Henry Montgomery, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the treaty of 1799 though personal in the terms was a modif- 
cation of that of 1792 which recognized heirs and successors 
and that it gave the son of the Rajah Surfojee claim to sueces- 
sion which the Government could not with due regard to its ob- 
ligations fail to recognize—and that if the Rajah of Tanjore, now 
deceased, had left a legitimate son or brother, the claim of either 
to succeed to the Musnud could not properly be denied. 


9, But although our sentiments thus differ as to the force of 


the Treaty of 1799 and the validity of the claims under it of any 
degitimate male heir of tho Rajah had there beon such a, porson, 
in Our views as to the Policy which ought to be followed under 
the cir cumstances actually existing we arc entirely agreed. 

10. We are decidedly and unanimously of opinion that there 
being mo male heir there is no legitimate claimant to the Raj— 
that the Raj has consequently become extinct and should be so 
declared, and that the adoption of the course recommended by the 
Resident is not demanded by considerations of justice and is at 
; variance with every principle of sound policy. 

,_ Although we cannot advise the continuance of the Raj, ‘we 
would recommend that the family be treated with liberalily and 
. consideration. 


We, would propose that the Fort of Tanjore be kept up for the | 


residence and a handsome allowance made to each of the widows 
and to the daughters. 

The jurisdiction of the British Courts should however extend 
over all the Tort. 

11. With this general exprossion of our views on this impor- 
«tant question and soliciting your attention to our reasons 
exhibited in detail in our minutes we beg to forward copies of all 
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hi 
the papers necessary for the due consideration of the subject and 
1o réqucsb the favor of your carly orders. 


> 12. We have to add that this question engaged the tention 
of the most noble the Governor-General on his Jate visit to 
Madras, butas all the papers had not been collected, and the matter 
was not fully ripe for decision, His Lordship abstained from, any 
distinct expression of opinion. He however requesied that the 
subject with our sentiments therecn might be reported to your 
Honourable Court by the next Mail and that copies should also 
be sont to him at Calcutta by the next Suez Steamer. We un- 
derstand from Dalhousie that it was his intention to gddioss you 
at an carly date of the reccipt of these papers. ' 

13. We have likewise to state that being desirous of main- 
taining the exsisting state of things at Tanjore as closely as possi- 
ble until your Honourable Court’s decision shall be known, we 
have dirocted the Rosideut io continue the payment of all cus- 
tomary wages, pensions, aud allowances to the family servant 
and dependents of the late Rajah, but on the clear understanting 
that their continuance has beon ordered only pending the inti- 
mation of the pleasures of your Honourable Court and is not to 
be regarded as affording any indication of the Policy,* eventually 
to be adopted under your instruction. 

We have, &e, 


+ 


22nd November 1855, 





Record No. 6. 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
No. 17 of 1856. 
Our Governor-General of India in Council. 


Para 1.—We now reply to your letter in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, dated the 22nd January (No. 12) 1856, and to the Political 
“letters from the Madras Government, dated the 9th November 


hit 
(No. 15) and the 22nd November (No. 17) 1856, reporling 
the death of Sevajec, the titular Rajah of Tanjore, and’: the 
Opinio of ybur Government and of the Madras Governmeat 
respecting the consequence which should fullow that event. 

2. The Rajah died without leaving a son by birth or adopt 
tion, He was himself the ouly son of his father, the Rajah Sur- 
fujee, wich whom the treaty of 1799 was concluded, and Surfojee 
was only the adopted son of his predecessor, Rajah Tooljajee, 
conseqtiently there canrot be any male claimant to the dignity 
claiming through a male. But the Rajah has left two daughters 
‘the younger of whom (the elder being disqualified by ill-health). 
Mr. Forbes, the Resident, proposed to the Madras Government 
to recognize as a successor to the titular dignity, 

3. By no law or usage however, has the daughter of a Hindu 
Rajah any right of succession to the Raj, audit is entirely out of 
the question that we should create sucha right for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a titular principality at a great cost 40 the 
pub@ic revenue. * 

4, We agree in the unanimous opinion of your Government 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rajah of 
Tanjore is extinct. 

5, It only remains to express our cordial approbation of the 

intention you express of treating the widows, daughters, and 
dependants, of the Jate Rajah with kindness .and liberality, we 
shall doubtless receive atan emly period from you as from the 
Madras Government a report of the arrangements made for 
carrying this intention into effect, 
* 6. The Resident was very properly directed to continue all 
existing allowances until he could report fully on them to Goyern- 
mont, but to inform the recipients that Government were not 
to be considered as pledged to their contimuance, 


We are, your affectionate friends, 
D. 


Lonnon, 16h Amid 1856, 
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: No. 3292. 
From 
G. F. Epuoystons, Esq, 


Seeretary,to the Guvernment of India. 
Y 


To 
T,. Prororr, Usq., 
Chief Seerelary to Government, 
Fort. 86. George. ° 
Dated, Fort Witisam, 11éh June 1856." 
Foruian Deparrurnr, 
Si, 


T am directed by the Governor-General in Conneil, to for- 
ward for the informatio of the Right Honourable the Covgmor 
in Council of Fort St. George, the accompanying copy of a des- 
patch from the Court of Directors, dated 16th April last, No, 17, 
relntive to providing for tlic family of the late Rajah of Tanjore, 
and to request that, whgn the Madras Government sltall have 
uiatured their arrangements for the maintenance of the family 
of the deceased Rajah, they will report thereupon to this Govern- 
quent for final orders. 


TI have the honor to he, 
&e., &e, &e. 
‘9 
(Signed) G. F. Epuonsroyn, 


Secretary to the Government ‘of India. 


‘ (A True copy.) 


Wittram A. Sear.p, 
' Registrar. 


*. 


* 
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. No. 200. 
From 
{, Pyorort, Esq, 
a Chicf Secretary to the Governinent af 
Fort St. George. 


Te 
The Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Departinent. 
Dated the With July 1856, 
Pourrican Depsriupyn, 
8ir, 


Tam directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-in-Coun- 
oi to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th nitimo, 
forwprding copy of a despatch 10th April 1856, Political Depart- 
ment, No. 17, from the Honourable the Court of Directors ou 
the subject of the Raj of Tanjore, and requesting that, whep this 
Government have matured their arrangements for the mainte- 
nance Ofetle family of the late Rajah, they will report thereupon 
for the final orders of the Suprema Government. 

2. In veply Tam desired to bring to your notice that, as will 
be perceived from a Momo given in the Residont’s letfer of the 
Gth November forwarded to tho Government of India on the 
22nd idem, tho members of the family of ihe deceased Rajah 
amount to 72 in number the chief boing. : 

The Queen Dowager, 16 wives, 2 daughters, 2 sisters, G 
Datural sons, 11 natural daughtors, 

3. The “relations” are entcred in a list in tho same letter 
at 178 with aggregate monthly allowance of Rupees 4,664-8-0 
or Rupees 55,974 per annum. ; 

4. In the report itself the Resident Mr. Forbes says, “ up- 
wards of 9,800 persons are at present on the Moyenzabitha 
(voll) 6f the Palace as servants aud pensioners, their salaries 
and pensions varying from 10 annas to 700 rupees a month 
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moré thar170 relations of the Rajah, draw allowances from the 
Durbar, aud the total sum expended in wages, pensions, and 
allowances, is abont 50,000 rupees by monthly. . ° 

5. On the domise of the Rajah tho Government, 22nd 
November 1855, directed the Resident to continue until further 
orders the paymont of all customary pensions, allowance@ or 
wages {o the family, dependants, or servants of the late Prince, 
but that tho recipionts were clearly to understand that these 
disbursements had been authorized only temporarily and until 
the decision of the Honourable Court upon the whole question 
was received. ‘Lhe Honourable Court in their recenf despatch, 
para 6, have approved of these orders. . 


6. The investigation of the numerous claims to provision of 
gome kind that will be advanced by the partios referred to in the 
preceding paras, will of itself be no light task. There are, 
howevor, several other important subjects for inquiry in connec- 
tion with the late Rajah besides these claims. o 

7. First,—There arc some valuable chuttrums and choultries 
endowod with Jands yielding an annual revenue of about a lakh 
and twenty thousand Rupeox. There are large balances out- 
standing against the holders of those lands, who, award of the 
Rajahs’ objection to scels tho aid of the Company’s Courts to 
enforce his just right, have wilfully withhold their rents. In 
some cases the lands havo been misappropriated or fraudulently 
alienated and there ave numovous idlers and hangers on the 
palace servants who hold useless offices in these institutions. 
The choultry establishments should be remodelled *and freed 
from all abuses, and the property belonging to them devoied te 
the purposes for which it was originally granted. . 


8. Second.—Claims on tho pari of pagodas to payments of 
allowances have to be investigated and some scheme laid down 
in respect to the continuance of these endowments, in some cages 
either by money, grants, or by assignments of lands, 

9, ‘'Third—There are some yaluable‘villages belonging to the 
Raj in different parts of the Province, some retained by Surfojee, 
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when the country was assumed, by the British Government, ,and 
 gome subsequently acquired by purchase. Those should be exa- 
mined amd ay claims to or liens upon them considered, ; 

10, Fourth.—Some debts due by the‘late Rajah to private 
parties or claims on behalf of members of the family still remain 
to bg settled. 

11, Fifth—Arrangements must be made of the abolition of 
ihe Rajahs’ Courts and for the disposal of suits already on the 
file, as well as for the establishment of a Company’s Court (pro- 
bably that of a District Munsiff) in the Fort of Tanjore, which 
will henceforth be under the jurisdiction of the Civil and Crimi. 
nal Courts df the Zillah. 

12. Siwth.—There are in the Palace state jewels of great 
value, a valuable Library of Oriental marks, and an armoury 
which have fallen into Government with the Raj, 


18. It appears to this Government that the several matlera 
above recited cannot be duly inquired into except by an officer 
_ specially deputed for the purpose. The present Acting Collector 

has been but lately appointed, he is new to the District, he had 
no experiefice in the intrigues of a Mahratta Court, and even 
were his’ acquaintances with them greater, the oneroug dulies 
devolving on him as Collector and Magistrate and one of the 
heaviest districts iu this Presidency would leave him no leisure 
for such task, 

14, Under these considerations, I am directed to suggest 
that some officer should be specially sent as Commissioner to 
Tanjore, should be placed in charge of the Residoncy, and be 
Girected to investigate and roport upon the various important 
question's above enumerated and any others that may hereafter 
occur to the Government ag demanding inquiry in connection 
with the general subject. 

45. H this be approved the Government propose to select 
for the duty, as the officer best qualified for it, Mr, H. Forbes, 
at present acting as 3rd Member of the Board of Revenue, who 
has, for several years, been Resident at Tanjore; as well as Col~ 
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lector and Magistrate of the district, and who possesses an inti. 
mate acquaintance with the Officers of the Durbar. The Govern- 
qjuent would propose that Mr. Forbes whilst employeg in the 
service should draw in addition to his present allowance as avt- 
ing third Member of the Board of Revenue Rupees 500, per 
mensem, being the rate usually allowed to a Member of the Board 
on deputation. As bis absence from Madras would not exceed 
three or four months, and the Senior Member of the Board Mr. 
Goldingham, will rejoin it immediately, his commission in the 
Northern Circars having been closed, it would uot be necessary 
to supply Mr. Forbes’ place at the Board for the period of his 
employment at Tanjore, and no expence would consequently be 
incurred on thataccount. . 


16. Ag the allowances, which since the death of the Rajah 
have been paid to his family and dependents will continue to be 
disbursed until some settlement be effected, I have to solicit 
that this Government may be favored with the pleasure of the 
Government of India on the proposed deputation of Mr. H. Foebes, 
at as early a date as may be convenient, 

I have the honor to be, 


Sir, ‘ 
Your most obedient servant, 
T, Prororr, 
Chief Secretary. 


(A true copy.) ° 
Wits A, Sraruz, 
* Registrar, 


Fort St. Guoraz, the 10th July 1856, : 7 
No. 378, 
Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 1st October 1856,, 


: he 
Read. the following letter from the Commissioner of mein 
(Here enter 18th October 1856, No. 10), 


rey 


lix 
The Government quite approve of the Commissionerss proceed- 
ings as reported in the above letter. 
2, Whoy weret the dilatoriness of the Surkeel, but trust that 
ihe very proper letter addressed by the Commissioner to that 
Officer will induce him to uso his utmost exertions to meet 
with despatch the requisition mado upon him by the Acting 
meniet (True Hxtyact.) 
T, Pyronors, 
. Chief Seeretary. 
To 
H, Forzrs, Esq., 
Commissioner af Tanjore. 
(A true Copy.) 
Wuim A, Smarr, 
Registrar, 
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"No, 4644, 
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From. 
G F. Epuonstone, Hsq., 
. Secretary to the Government of India, 
To 
_ ©. Prororr, Isq., 
Chief Secy. to the Govt. of Fort St. George. 


Dated Forr Wiritan, the 18th September 1856, 
Forurgn Derartuent, 

Sr, 
"a am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acknow- 

No 200, 1oth uly ledge the receipt of your despatches noted in, 
1856; No. 261, 22nd the margin and in reply to observe as fol. 
August 1856. lows += 

2. The Government of Madras are anxious to receive authori iy 
to act in the matter of the Tanjore Family, and your letter dated 
the 22nd ultimo, reporting recent proceedings ab Tanjore, makes 
it desirable that this should be given forthwith ° 


a 


lx 


a 
8., In your previous letter, dated the 10th July Jast, the Go- 
— wernment of Madras have sufficiently shown that the subjects 
which call for investigafion and-settlement are so npmergus and 
important ag to require to be dealt with by an Officer appointed 
for that special purpose. The sclection of Mr. H. Forbes, late ° 
Resident at Tanjore, for this duty, isa very proper one and is 


a 


accordingly sanctioned by his Lordship in Council. 8 


4, Of the various questions requiring consideration, those 
connocted with the “ Chorliries” and lands ou which balances 
of Revenue are due, the claims for Pagodas, tho rights over vil- 
lages retained by the Rajah, when the administration of the 
country was assumed by the British Government, and the aboli- 
tion of the Rajah’s Courts, the Governor-General in Council 
leaves for disposal by the Government of Madvas. 


5. But the mode in which it may be proposed to deal with 
ihe Rajah’s debts, and with the State Jewels, Library, and 
Armoury, should be‘reported to the Government of India before 
any measures are taken, aa also the apportionment of pensions, 
or gratuities to the family and dependents of the Rajah. Upon 
the last point it will be necessary to lay down the rulgs by which 
the Government of Madras should be guided. : 


6. A year ago the Honourable Court, in addressing the 

*, Government of India upon the subject of re-adjusiment of stipends 
paid to the Mysore family, required a scheme should be devised 
which should provide for the gradual discontinuance of the exist- 
ing system (in which there was nothing fixed or certain as re- 
gards the future) ou the future absorption of the descendants of 
Tippoo Sultan among the mags of ‘the British subjects in Indias 


7, The Government of India therefore framed certain rules 
applicable to the particular condition of this family, which trans- 
mitted to the Honourable Court for sanction, It was at the same 
time proposed that the principal of these rules should, with the 
necessary adaptations in each case be ‘applied to all political 
stipendiaries in India having no hereditary rights to their 
atipends. 
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§ The relations whom the Rajah of Tanjore has lefé ave in 
the position, they are without any tights of inheritante, anil in 
determining the conditions with which pénsions to be apportion 
ed to them for their own support, and for the support of those 
dependents upon thom, the principle above-mentioned, that is, | 
the gradual, but certain termination of the pension should he 
kepé in view. 

9. This is perfectly compatible with the already declared in- 
tention of the Government, from which there can be no depar. 
ture, to treat the widows, daughters, and dependents of the lato 
Rajah with kindness and liberality. 

10. The claimants upon the consideration of Government in 
the present instance are desirable as being of three classes. 


1st,—The members of the Rajah’s family, ninety-two in 
number, aud inclnding the Queen Dowager, sixteen wives, 
two daughters, iwo sisters, six natural sons, and cleyen natural 
daughters. 


2nd,—The relations numbering 178, aud drawing allowances 
to the amount of 4,664 Rupees a month. 


11. Indealing with the first of these classes the Governor- 
General in Council requests that tho Government of Madras will 
provide that no person of the Rajah’s family shall be placed in a 
worse condition, so far as stipend can secure this, than hovelo- 
fore; and if there should be mombers of it to whom individually 
no allowance in money has hitherto been allotied, and, if ik 
should be judged desirable to assign pensions to these, that the 
sums showld be fixed in the spirit of the above rule, 


» 12. Tbisnext to be considored to what extent the pensions 
granted to those, who are described as member of the family of 
the Rajah shall be heritable. The Madras Government has given 
no clue to the nature of the relationship of these ninoty-two 
members to the head of the house, except as regards the thirty- 
eight individuals enumerated in the despatch, There remains, 
therefore, fifty-four undescribed, Itis probable that very many of 
these are not so closely connected with the family treo as to give 


a 
* 
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theiy descendants any litle to 2 continued provision from the 

public Revenne but upon this point no opinion can be pronoun. 
¥ 

ged until further information has been received. e e 


18, As regards the near relations of the late Rajah who have 
been specially described, the Governor-General in Council re- 
quests that the following rules be adopted, and declared, to, the 
gurantee as that which will govern the transmission of each pen- 
sion, upou the death of the person upon whom it is now to be 
settled, viz., that upon the demise of a stipendiary, if a man, it 
shall be for the Government of Madras to consider whether any, 
and what descendants or relations of the deceased were supported 
by the stipend, and to assigu to showreduced allowances notexceed- 
ing in tho aggregate a moiety of that which was enjoyed by the first 
recipient. Farther, that, upon the death of any person thus 
admitted to stipendiary, his descendants and relations shall be 
dealt with in like manner, the whole of them receiving in the 
aggregate not more than p moiety of the stipend, which had been 
fixed upon him, and that upon the death of any of those to 
whom this last and further reduced rate of pension shall be award- 
ed, no claim shall be recognized in his descendants to a continu- 
ance of an allowance or any scale whatever, and lastly, that in 
the case of women of the Rajal’s family to whom stipends may 
now be pranted, it shall be for the Government of Madras to 
jnquire, upon the death of any of them, whether any, and what, 
relations of the deceased were supported from the stipend, and 
to give to such as may be judged worthy of considerations life 
pensions, the aggregate of which shall not exceed a moiety of 
that which was accorded to the deceased, but that the transmis- 

‘mission shall stop here; and that there shall be 20 second 
‘inheritance of any portion of the stipend. 

14, By these rules the object recently attained in the case 
of the descendants of Tippoo Sultan, security for the cessation 
‘of the system of pénsions will be ensured prospectively as regards 
the family of Tanjore. The heirs and relations of Tanjore pen- 
sioners will know exactly what to expect and will.see befor 
them the time when they must take their place. amongst the peo-/ 


Ixiii 
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ple of India, and rely upon their own exertions. No change, will 
come unforeseen upon anyone, The warning will extend through 
three ggnerations making itself sensibly folt upon each succession, 
and serving, ii may be hoped, to dispel gradually the habits of 
improvident dependence and vicious idleness, which have been 
found inseparable from stipendiary royalty, when maintained 


indéfinitely. 


15. The'seeond class, consisting of relations, 178 in number, 
js not further described in your letter of the 10th July last No. 
200, but it may be assumed that it does not include many who 
can claim to share largely in the fortunes of the family, seeing 
that the stipend hitherto enjoyed by each individual scarcely 
exceeds on an average of 26 Rupees a month. 


16. tis not probable that amongst these, any cases will arise 
which will not fally meet by the grant of a pension for a single 
life; and in some it may be acceptable that this should bo com. 
muttd for a gratuity. But upon this point again it is necessary 
that the Government of Madras should report further before any 
decision can ke taken. 


17, There remains the class of servants and pensioners amount. 
ing to about 9,800, The Resident has been directed to continue, 
until further orders, the payment of al] customary pensions or 
salaries to the family, dependents and servants of the lato Rajah ; 
but with the understanding that these disbursements are autho- 
rized only temporarily, 


18. Aseregards pensions it will probably be found that most 
gf these must, in the observance of the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment ofIndia desire to deal with all the claimants, be maintain. 
ed for the lives of tho recipients, and that the salaries of the 
Chief Officers of the Rajah’s household should be continued to 
them also as life pensions, 


oy 


19. For the servants and rebainors some goneral rules should 
pe laid down, by which, according to lerigth of service, a pension 
“or gratuity proportionate to their pay shall be awarded to them. 
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The following scale would be snitable. 


Under 7 years’ service a gratuity of 3 months pay. 
rd 


From 7t015 ,, “id 6 y a 

» 15 to 20 ; 2 ” 9 ” 

» 204025 4, ” 12 BS 

» 25to85 ,, a pension of one-third pay. » _ 
Above 35 Pe » of half pay. 


20. The Governor-General in Council directs me to requesi 
that the Government of Madras will have the goodness to 
express their opinion upon the proposals above made in regard tuo 
the mode of dealing with the various claimants. The proposed 
amount of all pensions or allowances should be reported for the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, 

I have the honor to be, 
xk * #  »# 
G. F. Epxonstonr, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
Fort Winuam, the 28ih Sept. 1856, 
(A true Copy.) 
Wittman A. Szartr, 
Regrstran. 





Record No. 10. 
No. 18. 
Porir1can DepartMent. 


No. 311. : 
Lxtvacts from the Minutes of Consultation, duted 25th 
September 1856. 
Read the following letter from the Secretary to the 
Government of India, 
(Here enter 8th September 1856,) 

Resolved that tlte copy of the above letter of that fiom the 
Madras Government, 10th July, to which it is a reply, and of the 
Honovrable Court's Despatch to ihe Government of India, No. 17 
of 1886, Political Department, be furnished to Mr. Henry Forbes. 


Ixv 


2. Under the authority now conveyed from ihg Supreme 
Government, the Right Honorablo the Govertior in Comneil 
procee® to %ppoint Mr. Forbas to be Commissioner for the 
purpose of inquiring into, and reporling upon, the various 
questions demanding settlement m connection with the ox- 
tinction of the Raj of Tanjore. 

3. These subjects may be divided into two classes, viz., those 
which have been left for the disposal of this Governmont, and 
those which are to be reported to the Governmont of India 
before any measures are taken. 

Under the first head fall— 

First.—The chutirams endowed by the Rajah of Tanjore, the 
arrangements to bo mado for thoir future administration and for 
placing thom upon an improved footing, as well ag for the recovery 
of the rents due to ghom and of lands gradually alienated for them. 


° 
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Second.—Allowancos to pagodas by assignment of tho late 
Raj&h or his ancestors, thoir nature whether terminablo with 
vhe Raj or proper to be continued as perpetual ondowments, and 
in the latter case whether by grants of money or of land. 

Third.—The state of the landed property, villages, or detach. 
ed Jands retained by Surfojee on tho cossion of tho Tanjore 
country in 1799 or subsequently acquired by him, or by tho late 
Rajah, the claims to or lions upon them. 

4, The abolition of the Rajah’s Courts, and provision to be 
made for the dispensation of Civiland Criminal justice by Courts 
of the Hgnorable Company of some of the classes obtaining in 
their territory. 

5. Qn all these questions it will be for the Commissionor 10 
report to Government after duo inquiry, and the Government 
will then pass on each such final orders ay may appear to 
be called for. 

6. The,subject reserved for the ultimate decision of the 
Supreme Government arc— 

Hu st.—The debts of the late Rajah. 


. 


so) 
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Spequd—The state property, viz., jewela, library, armoury, ce. 
. Third.—Stipends, pensions or grainilies to the family, ser- 
vanis, aud dependants of the late Rajah. : 


7. Onthese matters it will be for Mv. Forbes to report in 
detail, and to swpply all the information that may be necessary 
to assist the Government of India in their setilement. e 


8. isis of course be taken of all the jewels, belonging to the 
Raj and passing with it 10 the Honourable Company, as also of 
the stato arinour and weapons, and cataloene of the library. 
Dune means will be adopicd for tho safe and caroful enstody of 
these valuables, until the pleasure of the Government of India 
be known regarding them. ; 

9, The principles that are to be followed for determining the 
awount and terms of the stipends, pensions, gratuities which are 
to be conferred upon the Tanjore family and the servants and 
dependants of the late Rajah are very clearly laid down in Mr. 
Secretary Edmonstone’s letter of the 8th instant, paras 6e-18, 
Mr. Forbes will, in conformity with those principles, submit 

“lists showing the individuals entiiled in his opinion to pensions, 
renewable on the conditions specified in para 13—to lMe pensions, 
and to graiuities, the amount of pension or eratuity,” that he 
would recommond, and his reason in cach case. 


10. As nono of these stipends, pensions or gratuities can bo @ 
given until they have beon first submitted to the Government of 
India and received their sanction, and as the existing provision 
for the family and dependents must continue until the arrange- 
menis approved by the Government of India cau takd’effeet, it is 
desirable thai, this part of his duty should, concurrently with tlfe 
due security of the state valuables, engages Mr. Forbes} earliest 
attention and from the subject of his first reports. 

11, Jé was originally designed by the Government as express- 
ed in their letter to the, Government of India, 10th July last, 
para 10, that the officer deputed on this commission should be 
placed in charge of the Residency. Under present circumstances, 
however, and adyerting to thenumber and gratuity of the special 


. 


™~ 
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questions that have to be roporied on by the Commissiouer, it 
geemy to the Covermuent preferable that his duby. shofld be con- 
fined tq the peculiar ohjects of his Mission, and that the routi ao 
aud current business of the Residency shquld be couduelod by 
tho present Acting Resident, who should also continue the 
inquiry into such cases as may be referred to him by Government 
of t®e naturo of those that have lately beon sent to him, 16 is 
however to bo clrearly nudorstood that the servieos of the Acting 
Resident himself and of his wholo establishmont are to he, in the 
most unreserved manner, at the disposal of tho Commissionor to 
be available in the modo that he may judge most advisable 
towards facilitating the purpose of his deputation, Tho Resi 
dency mansion will bo at Mr. Forbes’ ontire disposul, and ho 
will, of courso, have the freost accoss to tle records, 


Tho Governmont fool that if would bo quite munccessary for 
them to impross upon Mr. Chorvy, the permanont necessity of 
his co-operating cheerfully and zealously with the Commissionor 
in firtherance of the important dutivs voulided to him, and. of 
mecting all his requisitions promptly and bo thoix fullest oxtont. 

12. A farther point remains to bo noticod, The family are lo 
have stipends, but something musl also be settled as to their 
domicile, and tho ordor and digciplino to bo maintained among 
them. Thas, if all tho ladiog remain in tho Fort of Tanjore, is 
the present anomalous state of things to conlinneP Are somo 
of the ladies to retain thoiv customs of privacy aud olhers to 
admit any visitors thoy please ? 

Mr. Forbes, aftor ascertaining the wishes of the dilforont 
mombors of the family, will be pleased to report on the placus of 
Acsidonce proposed for them, the retinue to be allowed thom and 
othor arrangements, 

Io his communications with thom, ib would be well that Mr. 

xt, ‘Min, Cona Horbes should follow tho course laid hy Go- 
dated 20th Sepix, vorniment for the Acting Resident, viz., that 
Selene, thoy should be mado by moans of meruoranda 
or lists of quostions draftud first by the Commissioner in English, 
and so placed on record, and trauslations into Mahratle, for 
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despatch to the Palace, made by some competent person whe 
should countersign them and be held responsible for their cor- 
rectness, The answers also in Mahratta besides being signed by 
the parties giving them whose signatures should be verified by 
them in person before the Commissioner should be countersigned 
by the actnal Amannensis who should be held responsible that 
the replies are really those taken down by him at the dictation of 
the parties. These precautions may not be necessary in all cases, 
aud a discrotion is left to the Commissioner on this head, but 
they should always be cmployed when there is reason to appre- 
bend equivocation or intrigue. 


Mr. Forbes will likewise report whether any guavd should be 
allowed the family on the Rajah’s troops being disbanded. 


18. Mr. Forbes will not make any formal announcement of 
the orders of the Government of India, but he will possess the 
Durbar generally with the purport of those instructions, inform. 
ing them that it has been decided by the Home Authoritiewthat 
the Raj of Tanjore has became extinct on the death without male 
heirs of the late Rajah Sevajee, but that all liberality and consi- 
deration will be shown to the members of the family, the servants 
and dependents. He will apprize them of the general pfinciples 
which are to be followed in disposing of claims to stipends, pen- 
sions or gratuities, but without pledging Government to any pavr- 
ticular mode of dealing with any individual caso, He will also. 
should such caution appear called for, warn them of the conse. 
quences that will cerlainly ensue from any factions opposition tc 
the policy that has been decided on in the case of the Tanjore Raj 


14, Mr. Forbes will require some seryanis and the Govern* 
ment will leave it to him to select his own establishment, whe 
should, as far as possible, be persons unconnected with the Tanjore 
District, Tb has occarred to Government that he might witk 
advantage avail himself of the services of the able and respectable 
Sheristadar of the Board of Revenue, Narasinga Row, but thes 
will not fetter him in the selection. Ho will submit the names 
and number of his servants and the salaries, travelling allowances 


> 
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that he would propose for them, which, when agproved by 
Government, will be drawn in monthly Contingent Bills. 

1. @Myr. Forbes, during his employment as Commissionor, will 
daw a special allowance of Rupoes 500 péx mensem in addition 
to his pay and deputation allowance as acting Member of the ° 
Board of Revonue.’ 

7 (A True Extract.) 
T. Pyrerorr, 





. Chief Secretary, 
To 
I. Forsas, Esa., 
(A True Copy.) 
’ Wirnum A, Swarnn, 
Regist, 
Record No, U1. 
No. 10. 
Tanszore Cosmusstonnn’s Onricn, 
18th October 1856, 
From , 
EH Fonzus, Esa., 
Commissioner of Tanjore. 
To 
T. PyYorory, Esq., 
Chief Seay, to Gout., Fort Sh. Gearge. 
Sir, 


: I have the honor to report to you my arrival ati Tanjore on the 
13th instant. On the 15th 1 requosted tho mombor of tho Dur 
: bar, and ? * of His High- 
*Ramashondye Row 8!» 846 the nee nephews* 0 Hija igh 
Sooray, Pretal Roo. ness the lato Rajah asthe male roprogenta- 
dva Mannaroo Jugle . : : 
tala ‘Motey. Bley, fives of the family, to moat me at the Resi- 
. dency, when, in accordanco with the inatruc- 
tions contained in the 13th paragraph of the Extract from the mi- 
nutes of consultation ofthe 25th ultimo, No. 811, [ communicated 
to them gonorally the purport of the ordors of the Govornment of 


” 
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Tudia, agnguuced to them tho datision of the Home Authoritics 

regarding the Raj of Tanjore, informing them at tho same time 
that lberality and consideration would be shown te thog family 
and retainers, and putting thom in possession of the goneral prin- 
ciples on which claims to stipends and gratnities would be dis- 
posed of, bub without pledging the Government to any particnjar 
mode of dealing with individual cases. 


2. Prior information had evidently reached the Durbar of the 
extinction of tho Raj, bub they appear to have clung to the hope, 
that a succession might still be possible, until the official an-- 
nouncement made to them by me, showed that that hope was 
vain, Much gorrrow was expressed, and much grief was shown, 
but all at once submitted to the authority of Government and 
placed themselves into hands. 


3. I took uo further steps to make the announcoment public, 
but it had become so in great measure from the fact of my arrival 
aud the news communicated to the Durbar soon spread through- 
out tho palace. No demonstration of the public feeling was 
made, and I had no reason to require auy aid to the or any 


Police of the town, . 


4. On the 29th ultimo, I requested the Officiating Resident to 
ordor the preparation of certain lists of tho family and xetainers 
of the Rajah, and certain statements of lands, and other state 
property of tho Raj, which I should require to havo before 
me, before I could enter on the duty on which I am cugaged. I 
am aware that Mr. Cherry at once issued the required orderg, 
and that he continucd to press upon the surkeel the necessity of 
expedition. Qn my arrival, however, I found that nothing had 
been prepared and although I have not failed since the propriety 
of despatch, I know that up to ibis time nothing has been seven 
commoncell, This arises partly from dilatory habits of busi- 
ness, which have at all times mado it dificalt to obtain any 
accounts from the palace, partly from a naluval and perhaps uw 
conscious unwillingness on the part of the late Rajah’s servants 
to take an active part in the downfall of their master’s family, 
and pavtl 'y from the surkeol roferting to the ladies for permission 


™ 
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‘ ; 
to prepare the accounts required, which pormission, hag ‘been 
always withheld. Bnt whatever may have been‘ the cause, the 
result was tke same, and the duties of my commission were ai a 
sland from procrastination and delay, a policy at which the 
Mahrattas are perhaps of all peoplo the most accomplished 
adepis. . ‘ 

5° It was evident to me that I should make no advanco until 
affairs were in my own hands, and that something more iangiblo 
than a verbal announcement was needed, to rouse the Rajah’s 
servants to a realization of the fact that the Raj had passed to 
the British Government. T had also to carry out that part of my 
instructions which directed mo to adopt measures for ihe safe 

d and careful custody of tho jewels, clothes, 

Hxtract—Minute’s f A 
Consuliation, 26th State armom, and library. These valnablos 
Sopt. 1856, No. 811, sii]] remained in the care of the Rajah’s 
para. 8, : , Oe aie : 

servants, and wilhont intonding in tho least 
degree even to insinuate that they were not safe, T considered 
that if T were to bein any way responsible for thom, it was right 
that they should be undor my seal, and in my keeping. 

6. With the view, therofore, of securing this property, and of 
obtaining such access to ik, and to tho records, as should put ib 
in my power to carry on my duty. Taddresyed tho anrkecl, the 
letter of which I cnclose a copy, and requesicd the O/Neiating 
Resident to accompany me to the palace, and to placo a gnavd 
over the State property; advantage was talon of the 25th Rogi- 
ment halting at Tanjore to obtain the required party, and this 
morning, without any alarm, distarbanco or oxcilement, sontrios 
were placeg over the jewol house, the wardrobe, tho arsonal, iho 


4 place where the silver howdals and coaches are kept, and over ft 


magazino said to be full of ammunition; the magazine is silmated 
along way from tho palaco, and T proposed immediately 40 destroy 
the powdor, and to remove the guard. The detachment was 
halted outside tho palace, the sontrios four in all, wero alone takon 
inside, and ihe relief is at the outer gate. Orders have been 
given to the men to permit ingress and ogress as usualy aud 10 
confine themselves solely to the duty of guarding the doors over 
which they have béen severally placed, 


Ixxif 
7. Now that I am able to make for myself the lists and state. 
ments which I-could not procure from the Surkeel, I hopo my 
duties will advance, . 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
H. Forzss, 


cal 


Commissioner. 
Tangorp, 18th October 1856. 
To 
Tae Carr Sucaerary ro GovERNMENT, 
(A true Copy.) . 
Witt A. Stasue, 
Registrar. 





Record No. 12. 


— 


No. 373. 

The Government quite approve of the Commissioner’s pro« 
ceedings as reported in the above letter. 

They regret the dilatoriness of the Surkeel, but trhst that the 
very proper letter addressed by the Commissioner to that Officer 
will induce him to use his utmost exertions to moct with despatch 
the requisitions made upon him. 


Fort Sr. Guoran, 21st October 1856. 





Record No. 18. 
From 
Tf. Forrus, lsq., 
Commissioner of Tanjore. 


To 
R. R. Kamaxstemamman Bayen Samra, 
Punjore. 
Mapa, 
Although I have been many years in Tanjore, and have lad 
the pleasure of knowing many members of your family, I have 
e 


Q 
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never yet had the honour of paying my rospecls to you; bub 
knowing the privacy and retirement in which it, has always boon 
your pkeasue to live, I consider it right still to avoid trespassing 
oh your time, which I can well believe is moro pleasantly om- 
ployed in the avocations peculiar to you sex, than in discussing * 
public affairs. 

Having been directed by the Government to place in safo and 
careful keeping the groat mass ol valuable proporty which be- 
longed to the Tanjore Ruj, until the ploasure of the Government, 
of India shall be known, I yestorday informed the Surkeel of 
my intentjon to procced to the palace today, and to place a guard 
over the property. I directed tho Surkeel vory carofully to 
explain to all the membors ‘of the family that my proceedings had. 
reference solely to the safe custody of the property, and that ik 
was not intended, in tho smallest degrec, to exhibit distress of 
any yaembers of the family, or in any way to interfore with their 
usual movements and pursuits. 


Thope that this communication was duly mado to you, that 
you have been under no needless misapprehension of what passed 
and are satisfied with the precautions taken to cnsure tho safety, 
of 80 much that is of value. 


Thope that you will believe that in the duty on which T am 
engaged, it will be my constant caro to consult the wishes of 
yoursolf and of the mombers of your family ag far as may ho 
_ consistent with my instructions, and that [ shall adopt no men« 
sure without first considering how it cau bo carricd ont in the 
manner most agreeable to you. 

I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedicnt servant, 

EL, Forzus, 

Commissioner, 
Tansore, 18¢2 Qetober 1856 
(A true Copy.) : 

Wu A. Srarze, 

Registrar, 
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No. 21. 
7 ” Reswwency, Tansorn, 17th October 1856, 


From 
H. Fornrns, Esq., 
Commissioner. 
To , 
Nontaxunta Rao, Annyunpa Rao, Jupvan, 
Officiating Surgeel. 
Sir, 


On the 20th of September, I requested the Resident to obtain 
from you certain lists and statements which I required for the 
performance of the duty on which I am now engaged. I am 
aware that Mr. Cherry immediately communicated my wishes 
to you, and informed you of the propricty of despatch. > 

2. Nearly three weoks have now passed and not only has uo 
single paper reached mo, but I have good reason to believe that 
their preparation has not been commenced. ° 


3, The duty on which Iam now engaged I am performing 
under the poremptory orders of Government, and it is one that 
brooks no delay, itis, therefore, necessary that I should at once 
adopt measures to prepare myself the accounts which I require, 
and which I leok for in vain from you. 


4. When on the 15th instant I nirinnieaoat to you, to the 
Durbar generally, and the nephews of the late Rajah, the deci. 
sion at which the Government had arrived with reference to the’ 
Tanjore Raj, and the general principles on which I was instruct. 
ed to act in resuming the Raj, and making provision for the 
family and retainers. I informed you that while all private 
‘property would be scrupulously respected, the public property of 
the State wanted to pass to the British Government. That 
property the Government ordered me to place in safe and 
careful keeping. 
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%. ‘To enable ine to do this, and also lo place it in | power, 
to obtain all the information I require, about the state™pr operty, 
whetheg in Jand, jewels, or otherwise, it is my intention ta 
assume possession in the name of tho British Governmont of all 
the late Rajah’s villages and gardens including cudowments to 
choultries and pagodas of the public property now in the Kort of 
Tanfore, and of all the records counected with the Raj, but 
while it is necessary that I should do this, I havo to assure you, 
and to beg that you will assure othors, that a careful invosti- 
gation will be made into all claims that may bo advanced by 
institutions, ov individuals, to any part of tho property, and that 
all to which a claim may bo substantiated will be restored to its 
proper owners. 

6. I have requested the Collector to resume for tho time all 
the villages and gardons, to give notice to all the village servants 
to produce their accounts before mo, and to warn the mirasidars 
and renters, to pay their kists only to the Government officers. 
T have to request that similar directions may be issued from your 
office. 


7. T propose to take charge of the public properly within the 
Fort egrly to-morrow morning, ard to placo ilin chargo of a 
detachment of British troops, and I request that you will moat 
me ati the Hast gate of the Fort at half past five o’elock in com~ 
pany with the officer of the Tashakhana, the arseual, the ward. 
robe department, the library, the magazine, the Rajah’s silyor 
howdahs, coaches, and palanquins, and of the public records, 


8, Yoy will publicly call upon cach officer to give up truly 
.pud faithfully, all that is within his chargo, whenever it may be, 
‘aud will warn each that the displeasure of the British Govorm- 
ment will be shown to any, who may hereafter be found in any 
way to have evaded this demand. 


9. To yourself personally I feol sure that such a warning is 
needless, and I know that you are woll convinced that you can 
in no better way servo the Rajah’s family, than by sleniy to the 
British Goveumont, 
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10, It is only further necdssary thal I should request that 
you will fake every measure to prevent any needless alarm or 
disquietude to the family, from the measure, it is necessayy tliat 
I should take in assuming possession of the public property, yau 
will inform them in my name that the British troops are not in- 
troduced into the Fort from any feeling of distrust towards any 
member of the family, that they will be particularly ordered®to 
interfere in no way whatever with the movements or pursuits of 
any of the inmates of the palace, and that they will be employed 
solely and entirely as guards over valuable property, as you are 
yourself aware is the universal prachae’ in all Places | under the * 
British Government, 
I have the honor to be, : 
Bir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. Forsts, 
Commissioner. 
(A True Copy.) 
Wittiam A. SEarze, 
Registrar. 
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: No. 13. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the appeal of the East India Company 2. 
Kamatchoe Bayo Sahiba from the Supreme Court of Judicature’ 
at Madras, delivored the 27th day of July 1859. 

,PRESENT, ; 

Lord Kingsdown, Dean of the Arches, Sir Edward Ryah, Sir. 
John Taylor Coleridge, and Sir Lawrence Peel. 

This isan appeal from adecreo of the Equity side of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madvas, by which it was declared 
that the respondent, tho plaintiff in the suit below, as the eldest 
widow of Seevajee, the Rajah of Tanjore, who had dicd intestate, 
was entitled to inherit and possess, as his heir and legal roproson- 
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tative, his private particular estate and effects, real and nergonal, 


left by him at the time of his death, subject tothe payment and 
satisfactipn thereout, of the present debts, if any,.of the said 
Seovajee ; and to any legal claims and demands that might oxist 
against such private and particular estate and effects, and the 
Court declared that the defendants, the Hast India Company, 
were trustees for the plaintiff, for, and in respect of, the privato 
and particular estate and effects, roal and personal, loft by tho 
said Seevajee at the time of his death, and possessed by thom, 
their officers, servants, and agonts, as in the Bill mentionod. 

“The decrep proceeded to direct various accounts and inquiries 
founded upoy, these declarations. 

In the very able argument addressed to us at tho Bar, many 
objections were made on the appellané council to this docreo, 
but the main point taken, and that on which thoir lordships 
think that the case must be decided, was this—~that the Bast 
India Oompany, as trustees for the crown, and under cortain 
restridtions, are empowered to act as a Sovereign Stato in 
dransactions with other Sovereign States of India, that tho 
Rajah of Tanjore was an independent Sovercign in India, 
that, on his ‘death in the year 1855, the Hast India Company, 
in the exercise of their sovercign power, thought fit from 
motives of state to seize the Rajah of Tanjore, and tho whole 
fthe property the subject of this suit, and did seize accor 
dingly, and that over an act so done, whethor rightfully or 
wrongfully, no Municipal Court has any jurisdiction. Tho 
general principle of Law was not as indeed it coyld not, with any 
color of reafon be disputed. Tho transactions of indopondent 
States between each other are govorned by othor laws than those 
which Municipal Courts could administer, such Courts have 
neither the means of deciding what is right, nor the power of 
enforcing any decision which they may make. 

But it was contended, on the part of the respondent, that tits 
case did not fall within the principle, for the following reasons :— 

1, Because, as it was said, the Hast India Company did not 
stand in the position of antindependont sovorcigu, that such 
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powers of sovereignty as were exercised on behalf of the Com- 
pany were vested, not in the Company but m the Governor 
General and Council who are protected by Legislatiye engatments 


for what they may do in that character. . 


2. The seizure in this case did not take place by the exercise 
of a sovereign power against another independent power, but 
was a mere sucvession by an asserted legal title to property, 
alleged to have lapsed to the Company—and 


5. That there is a distinction between the public and private 
property of the Rajah, and the Company never intended to 
exercise their sovereign powers, as to the latter whatever they 
might do with respect to the former; that the Company, there- 
fore, are in possession of property by the unauthorized act of 
their officers, for which no protection can be claimed on the 
grounds which would protect the public property from the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 


On the first point their lordships are unable to discover any 
room for doubt. Tho careful and able review of several charters 
and acts of Parliament bearing upon the subject which they had 
the advantages of hearing at the Bar, has satisfied them that the 
Taw, as ib is stood in the year 1839, is accurately stated in the 
following passage in the Judgment of Chief Justice Tindal in 
case of Gibson versus The Ilast India Company, 5 Beng N. C,, 
278, in which, after referring to various legislative enactments,” 
he observes that from these 


“Ti is manifest that the Hast India Company have been 
invested with powers and privileges of a two fold mature, per- 
fectly distinct from each other, viz., powers to carry on a trade, 
as merchants, subject only to the prerogative of the Crown, 
to be exércised by the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India power to acquire and retain and govern territory to raise 
and maintain armed forces by sea and land, and to make peace 
or war with the native powers of India.” 


That acts done in the execution of sovereign powers were not 
subject to the control of the Municipal Couris, either of India or 


~ 
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Great Brilain, was sufficiently established by the cages of* tho 
Nabob of Arcot. The Hast India Company in tho Court of 
Chancesy in the year 17938, and the Advocato General versus Syod 
Ally before the Privy Council in 1827. 

The subsequent statute of 8 and 4 W. M.,IV., C. 85, in no 
degree diminishes the authority of the Hast India Company to 
exercige, on behalf of the crown of Great Britain, and subject to 
the contest thereby, provided, these delegated powors of 


sovereignty. 


’ The next question is—Whatis the real character of the act 
done in this case ? was it a seizure, by arbitrary power on behalf 
of the crown of Great Britain of the dominions and proporty of 
aneighbouring state, an act not affecting to justify itself on 
grounds of Municipal Law ? or was it, in whole or in part, a 
possession taken by the crown under colour of legal title of tho 
property of the late Rajah of Tanjore, in trust, for those who, by 
law, wight be entitled to it on the death of the last possessox ? 


If it were the latter, the defence set up, bag no foundation. 


Tt is extremely difficult to discover in those papors any ground 
of legal xight, on the part of the Hast India Company or of the 
crown of Great Britain to the possession of this Raj, or any part 
of the property of the Rajah on his death, and, indood, tho seizure 
“Yas denounced by the Attorney-General, who, from circumalances 
explained to us at the hearing, appeared as counsel for the rospon- 
dents, and not in his official charactor ag appellants, as a most 
violent and unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was an indepen- 
dent sovereign of Territorios undoubtedly minute, and bound by 
treaties to a powerful neighbour, which left him practically little 
power of free action, but he did not hold his territory, such as 
it was, as a fief of the British Crown, or of the Hast India Com- 
pany, nor does there appear to have been any pretence for claim- 
ing it, on the death of the Rajah without a son, by any legal 
title either as an escheat or as bona vantia. It should seem, 
therefore, that the possession could hardly have taken upon any 


such grounds. 
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Accordingly the appellants in their answers, page 4, para- 
-graph 3, allege that onthe death of the late Rajah “it was 
‘determined, as an act of State by the defendantse and ethe Bri- 
tish Government,” that the Raj and dignity of Rajah of Tan- 
jore was extinct, and that the state of Tanjore had thereupon 
lapseet to the defendants intrust for Her Majesty, and it was 
therenpon also determined by the defendants, as of *state 
and Government, that the whole dominions and sovereignty of 
the State of Tanjore, together with the property belonging there- 
to, should be assumed by the defendants in trust, for Her Majes- 
ty the Queen, and should become part of the British territories 
and dominions in India, in trust for Her Majesty. 


They then allege that the whole of the property which they 
have seized, has been seized by virtue of their Sovereign rights 
on behalf of Her Majesty, and insist that the Court has no juris- 
diction to inquire in the circumstances of the seizure, or its jus- 
tice with respect to the whole or any part of the seizure. . 


The facts as they appear in the evidence are these :~—-On Nov- 
embor 1855 the Rajah died. The Government of Madras, within 
which Presidency Tanjore is situated, communicate the fact of 
his death to the Governor-General of India, and this fact, with 
tho views of the Government of Madras and of the Governor- 
General in Council, as to the steps which ough} to be taken upop, 
his death in regard to his dominion and property was communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors in England. 


The letters in which these views were communicated are not 
found among the papers before us, but it appears from the letter 
of the Court of Directors, 16th April 1856, page 60, that these 
Governments wore of opinion that the dignity of the Rajah of 
Tanjore was extinct, and that thoy had taken possession, or were 
about to take possession, of the dominions and property of the 
Rajah, and intended to deal with them in such manner as appear- 
ed to them to be just. 

The answer of the Court of Directors is to the following effect :— 

After adverting to a suggestion which had been to recog- 

ia 
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wize one of the daughters of the decoased Rajah as his successor, 
they say— . 

3. By no law or usage, however, has the daughter of a Windn, 
Rajah any vig ‘it of succession 40 the Raj, and it is entirely ont ‘of 
the qaestion that we should create such a right for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a titular principality at a groat cost to the 


puplec revenue. i 

4, We agree in tho unanimous opinion of your Government, 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rajal of Tan. 
jore 18 extinct, 

5, It only vemains to express our cordial approbation of the 
intentions you express of treating tho widows, daugliters, anid 
dependents of the Jate Rajah with kindness and liberality, We 
shall doubtless, receive at an early poviod, from you or from the 
Madras Government, a veport of the arrangoments maclo for car. 
1ying these intentions into effect. 

G, The Resident was very properly directod to continue all 
existiag allowancos until he could report fully on them to Gov- 
ernment, but to inform the recipients that Govornment were nob 
to be considered ag pledged to their continuance 


Tt seems ‘obvious from this letter that the Company intended, 
to take possession of the dominions and property of the Rajah, 
as absolute lords aud owners of it, and 10 treat any claims upon 

“mt, of his widows, and relations and depondents, not as a right ta 
be dealt with upon legal principles, but as appeals to the consi- 
deration and liberality of the Company. 


The further proceedings wore of tho samo character, On the 
10th July 1856, ihe Government of Madras wrote 40 the Gover. 
itor-Geneval i in Council, and altor giving an account of differen t 
portions of property of the late Rajah, and pointing out varians 
difficulties and questions which must arise out of it, they sug. 
gested that some person should be specially sent as a Commis- 
sioner to Tanjore, who should be directed to investigate and re« 
port npon the various important questions aboyo enumoratod, 
aud any others that may hereafter occur, to this Government, ay 
demanding enquiry in connection with the general subject, 


* Be & | 
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“Beg a letter of the Sth September 1856, the Governor-General 
* in Council approves of appointing a Commissioner, ard of, the 
relection of Mr. Forbes for the purpose. He pointy ont, certain 
matters ;--amongst others, the abolition of the Rajahs’ Courts ; 
which he leaves to,the disposal of the Government of Madras. 
But the mode in which il may be proposed to deal with the 
‘Rajabs’ debts, and with the state jowels, library, and armotry, 
should be reported to the Governor-General of India before any 
measures are tulken, ag also the appointmont of pensiuns and gra- 
iuities tothe family, and dependents of the Rajah. Upon the 
last point, if will be necessary to lay down rules by which the 
Government of Madras should be guided.” 
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My, Forbes was accordingly appointed to dscharge this duty, 
and written instructions for that purpose were given to him by 
the Government of Madras, on the 25th of September 1856. He 
‘was directed not to make any general announcement of the 
orders of the Government of India, but to-furnish the Durbar 
generally with the purpors of those instructions, informing éhem 
that it has been decided by the Home authorities that the Raj 
of Tanjore had become extinct, but that all liberality would be 
shown to the members of the family, servants and dependents. 
He was also, should such caution appear called-for, to wafn them 
of the consequences that would certainly ensue from any factious 
opposision to the Policy that had been decided on in the case of g, 
the Tanjore taj,— Appendix 80. 

In what manner Myr. Forbes exeanted the powers conferred 
upon him, appears in his evidonce and by the documents proved 
in the cause, e 


. On the 89th September, he caused an order to be made on thé 
Surkeel, an officer of the late Rajah, directing him -to make 
outa list of the property belonging to the Raj. No attention 
j having been paid to this order, Mr. Forbes soou afterwards went, 
himself to Tanjore, and took up his abode at the Residency, and. 
on the 17th October 1856, sent a letier to the Surkeel, seb 
gut at page 85 of the Appendix, in which he informs him 
ef his intention to take possession of the public property of 
& 
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the State for tho’ British Government and to place ib in safe 
keeping. He informs the Surkeel that he intends to take charge 
of the public property within the Fort, carly the “next morning, 
and to placo it in charge of a detachment of the British 

Troops, and he requests, that the Surkeel will meot him 
at the East Gate of the Fort at half past 5 o’clock, in com. 
pang with the Murdsheins of the Teshackera, the arsenal, ard 


other various departments. 

On the following morning, accordingly, taking advantage, as 
he says, of the presence of the 25th Regiment of Lnfaniry, he 
goes to the palace arid takes possossion of tho property which ix 
found in it? He has it placed in rooms, soaled with his seal, and 

stations sentries at the different doors. 

Tt is clear from Mr. Forbes’ report to the Madras Government, 
of what took place on the occasion, that though no resisiance wad 
offered by the family of the Rajah, or inhabitants of tho Fort, to 
the seizure of the Raj, and of the palace and property of the 
Rajah, ib was regarded on both sides as a mere act of power nofi 
resisted, because resistance would have been vain, ‘* Much sov- 
row” he says, “ was expregsed, and much grief was shown, bu 
all submitted at once to a authority of the Governmont and. 
placed themselves in its hands,” 

It is by these acts of Mr. Forbes that the Tast India Company 

wis in possession of whatever proporty it holds now claimed by the 
respondent, The acts of Mr. Forbes were appointed by the Go-« 
vernment of Madras by a minuto dated 21st Oclober 1856, and 
they are adopted and ratified by the appellants in their answer 
in this suié, 
. What.property of the Rajah was within the authority given to 
Mr. Forbes, and what may be tho consequence of any soizure in 
excess of that authority, we will consider under the next hend, 
but that the seizure was an exercise of sovereign power effectad 

at the arbitrary discretion of the Company, by the aid of Mili« 

tary force, can hardly admit of doubt. 

But then it is contended that there*is a distinction between 
the public and private property of a Hindu Soveroigu, and that 
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although during his lifo if he'be an absolute Monarch, he may 
dispose dfall alike, yet on hig death some portions of his pro- 
perty termed his private property, will go to one set of hgirs, and 
tho Raj with that portion of the property which ia called puhlic 
will go to the succeeding Rajah, 


It is very probable that this may be so, the general rule of Fin. 
du inherilance is partibility, the succession of one heir, as in the 
ease of a Raj, is the exception. But, assuming this, if the Com- 
pany, in the exercise of their sovercign power, have thought fit 
to seize tho whole property of the late Rajah, private as well as 
public, doos Yhat circumstance give any jurisdiction over their 
nets to the Court of Madyas. , ifthe Court cannot inquire into 
the Act at all because itis an Act of State, can it inquire into 
any part of it, or afford a relief on the ground that the sovereign 
power bas been exercisod to an extent which Municipal law will 
not sanction P 


Tt is said, however, thatil was not iho intention of thg Hast 
India Company that the private property of the Rajah should be 
the subject of scizure, and it is obseyged in the judgment of the 
Court below, that the letter of Mr, Forbes to the Surkeel of the 
17th October 1856, shows that he knew there was private pro. 
perty amongst that about to be seized, and that he expressly 
states that all property to which a claim can be established shall, 
be restored to its owner, 


But it appears to their Jordships that in this passage the Chief 
Justice hag not quite accurately collected the meaning of Mr, 
Forbes’ letter, the disinction there made between ‘private and 
public property seems to apply, not to property of the Rajah, bet 
to property which might be seized by the Officers as inthe pos- 


- session of, or apparently belonging to the Rajah, while in fact it 


belonged to, or was subject to, the claims of other persons, All 
claims which might be advanced to any part of the: property 
seized by institutions or individuals were to be carefully investi- 


‘gated, and all to which a : claim might be substantiated would he 


restored to the owner. 
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But whaleyer may be the meaning of this Ictter, it affords no 
argument in favor of the judgment of the Court, but ratheran * 
argumgnt against it, It shows that the Government intended to 
seize all the property which actually was. seizod, whether public 
or private, subject to our assurance, that all which upon iuvestiga~ « 
{ion should be found, to have boen improporly seized, would be 
restored. Butevon with respect to property not belonging to 
the Rajah, it is difficult to snppose that the Government intonded 
to give a legal right of redress to thoso who might think them- 
selves wrouged, and to submit the coudnet of their Officers, in 
“the execution of a political mensure, to the judgmont of a legal 
tribunal. “They intended only to declare the*course which a 
seuse of justice and humanily would induce them to adopt. 


With respect to the property of the Rajah, whethov public or pri- 
vate, it is clear that the Government intended lo seizo the whole, 
for the purpose which (hey had in viow reqnired the application 
of the whole. They declared their intention to make provision. 
for the payment of his debts, for the proper m: intonanes of his 
widows, his daughtors, his relations, and dopondents ; hut they 
intended to do this according to their own notions of what was 
just and reasonable, and not according tw any rules of law to be 
enforcad against them by their own Courts. 

In the letter already reforred to of the 8th Soplember 1856, 

™ fron the Sceretuty of the Government of India, to the Govern 
ment of Madras, ib is distinctly stated: “ the relations whom the 
Rajah of Tanjore has lefb ave in this posibion: they are without 
any rights of inheritance,” and ib then proceeds to enumorate 
thoso reltlions who are thus without any right of inheritance, 
‘and mentions as the first amongst them the Queen Dowager, the 
respondent in the appeal; and it proceeds 40 speak of all thoso 
relations as claimants upon the consideration of the Government, 
and to describe in what manner those claims are to be met. 
How is it possible, in the face of this doclaration to hold that 
it was the intention of the Government to recognize the 
right of inheritance of the respondent, and to oxclnde from 
seizure, and to subject to process of law, any ,portion of tho 
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property of the deceased Sovereign? If there had been any 
doubt upSn the original intention of the Government it has 
clearly ratified and adopted the acts of its agent, which, Becoming 
to the’ principle of the decision in Buron vs. * Denonan,, is 
equivalent to a previous authority. 

The result in their lordship’s opinion, is that the property now 
claimed by the respondent has been seized by the Butish 
Government acting asasovereign power, through its delegate, the 
Hasi India Company, and that the act so done, with its conse- 
quences is an act of state over which the Supreme Court of 
Madras has no jurisdiction, 

Of the propriety or justice of that act, neither the Court below, 
nor the Judicial Committeo, have the’ means of forming, or the 
right of expressing, if they had formed, any opinion. It may 
have been just or unjust, politic or impolitic, beneficial or injnvi- 
ous, taken as a whole, to those whose interests are affected. 
These are considerations into which their lordships cannot enter. 
lt is sufficient to say that, even if a wrong has been done, it is 
a wrong forfwhich no Municipal Court of Justice can afford a 
remedy. 

They must advise Her Majesty to reverse the decree complained 
of, and to dismiss tho plaintiff's bill; but they will recemmend 
that no costs should be given of the proceedings either in tho 

‘ourt below or in this appeal. 





Record No. 16, 
No, 20. 
Orpen teentoy, 5th December 1859. 


The Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council conclude 
their Judgment on the appeal of the Hast India Company versus 
Kamatchee Baye Sahiba, as follows :— ; 

“The resuli in their lordship’s opivion is that the property 
» now claitmed by the respondent has been seized by the British 
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« Government acting as a Sovereign power, through its delegate 


% the Hast India Company, and that tlie ach so done, whh its cols 
“ sequepces, 3 ‘ig an act of stite over Which the Supreme penne of 
* Madias has no jarisdichon, 

2, The effect of this judgment has been to reverse the deci- 
sion passed by the Supreme Cuurt of Madras, to cancel their 
sujutction, and to leave this Governmeut at liberty, without 
further interference on their part, to carry out those arrange- 
ments and inqnivies, under the orders of the Government of India, 
they were conducting when they were checked by the interposi- 
tion of the Supreme Contt. 
8. The chief questions now to be dealt with are— 


the 
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ist,—The disposal of the property of ihe late Rajah, movable 
and immovable. 
2Qnd.—The settlement of this Rajah’s debts. 


3rd.—The' assigment of Pensions to the several Membors of 
lis family and to his relations and connections, and the measures 
to be adopted for their future comfort and accomodation. 


4. In respect to the first of the above questions, much dis- 
cussion jas taken place about what ought to be considered public 
ov private property. This seems to proceed upon a mistaken 
view, of the nature of the case. The Raj has merged in the Go- 

“Yerumont of India. Hvery thing which belonged to the Jate Rajah 
at the time of his death, therefore, now belongs by right to the 
Government. If previously to his decense, he made a bona fide 
alienation of any property acquired ont of his savings, that pro- 
perty has Passed into the condition of private properly, Other. 
vrise, all that he left would have descended to his heir, if he had 
one, and not having had one, it had lapsed to the paramount 
authority representing the general public. The Government 
have to pay the late Rajah’s debts, and to provide for his numer. 
ous relations and dependents, as Ultimus Haeres. 


5., ‘The movable property of the Rajah as the jewels, library, 
armouny, &c., were being examined and catalogued by the Com. 


missioner Mr, Forbes ; and much progress had been made in the: 
mm 
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works when ib was stopped under the injunction issted by the 
* Supreme Court. The apartments comprising several deserip- 
tjons of property have since been closed. They how gill, be 
opened, ‘and a careful examination aud report made of their coy- 
- tents with a comparison with the lists already taken. This pro- 
perty was also entered in the Schedules which were appended tu 
the Government answer to the Bul filed by Kamatchee Baye 
Sahiba. The copies of these Schedules, now wilh the Goreru- 
ment Solicitor, will be made over to the gentleman who is to be 
deputed to Tanjore as Comaissioner for the settlement of this 
and other questions. Any property uot already taken iuto’ 

account will bo duly oxamined and lists made of it. 


6, While all such articles as weve exclusively State property 
should be held at the disposal of the Government, the most 
liberal consideration should be giveu fo any claim, that may be 
made on behall of the Ranies or othors connected with the late 
Rajah. It will be the duty of the Commissioner to make these 
orders generally known, and to snbinit to Government all appli. 
cations which may consequently be made to him, with his own 
opinion upon thom. 

7, With regard to the landed property of the late Prince, the 
Government have before them two reporty, one a preliminary 
report by Mr. Forbes under date the 26th November 1856, and 
a second # moro detailed one from Mr. H. D, Phillips of thee 

_. dlth July 1857. They have hkewise the 

Perera te net opinion* of their Advocate General to whom 
Ser aaa ad the above reports were referred in conse. 
quence of a claim to several viMages and 

gardens preforred by ihe Avu Sahiba. F ° 


8. The bulk of this landed property was retained by tlic Rajah, 
contrary to the provisions of the Treaty by which the Province 
was eeded to the Hast India Company in 1799 butaccording to the 
views already expressed by Govennment it matters not in what 
manner property came into the possession of the Raj. Whatever 
actually belonged to the Rajah at the time of his death is #nolud~ 
ad in tho eschent, and now belongs to the Government, 
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9, Fourteen villages ave claimed on behalf of the mother of 
the late Raja, as having been granted to her by her late hns- 
band Rajah Surfojee, Such agrant is undoubtedly extanj, but iT 
her possession was ever more than nominal, it altogether ceased 
in 1827, after which the Rajah dealt with the proporty ontively ’ 
as his own. The Advocate General is therefore rightly of opinion 
thatthese villages must be considored as belonging to the Raj. Mr, 
Phillips, while he admits that the Dowager Rance has no just 
claim, proposes that she should have the enjoyment of these vil- 
lages during the remainder of her life. Government do not con- 
cur in this, The aged lady should have a Pension allowed her, 
sufficiently Jiberal to enable her to spend the remainder of her 
days with all possible caso and comfort, but more than this is 
not required, and it is nob desirable that she should have the 
management of villages. There are three villages, the Mirasee 
rights in which were originally purchased by the widow of Tool- 
sajee the adoptive father of Surfojee. They descende to the 
late another of the Rajah’s only surviving daughter, to whom 
they should be made over, together with the arrears which have 
accumulated sinca her father’s death. Alienations from the 
Janded property, which are of the nature of Inam, should be dealt 
with héreafter by the Inam Commissioner ander the rules which 
have been prescribed for the settlement of property of this 


eaflescription, 


10, The remaining lands consisting of 3b villages, 115 gard- 
ens, and 52 padugnis, and one mubiar of a village, will, as re- 
commended by Mr. Phillips be henceforth regarded as belonging 
to the State. The arrears which have aceryed in a long series 
of years, and ave represented to bo quite irrecoverable will be 
writter! off, and any amount that there may be in deposit carvied 
to the credit of the general rovenuc. 


11. The only mention that has boen made of tho Rajan’s 
debts occurs in a letter from Mr. Forbes of 

Debts, * the 15th January 1857 No. 102, The infor. 
* mation given is only of a general character. 


These debts must now be accurately ascertained in view to their 
” "12 
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early liquidation. Hzperience shows that more than ordinary care 
should be taken to shut out fictitious claims. 
» 12. Lhe subject of pensions to the immediate family afd Ra. 
jah of the Raj has been reported on by Mr. Phillips under dite 
the 8th June 1857, He submitted three lists. 

A,—~A list of the immediate members of the family of Sevajce, 
late Rajah of Tanjore, with the money, grain, é&c. allowancés as 
paid at the date of the Rajah’s demise, 29th October 1855, There 
are 103 pensioners, and the aggregate amount of the stipends 
proposed for them is 3,185,965 por annum, with Rs. 6,000 addi: 
tional to the Rajah’s daughter after her marriage. » 

B.—List of the relatives of His late Highness. This includes 
164 persons for pension, at an aggregate charge of Rs. 3,362.8.) 
monthly or 40,350 Rs. yearly. 


O.—List of the relatives of Rajah Sevajee, who demised sub- 
sequently to the death of the Rajah himself, There are 10, and 
the total amount which it is proposed to assign to their heirs is 
Rs. 8994 por mensem, or Rs. 4,794 per annum. Thus the agere- 
gate amount of all the pensions entered in the three lists will be 
Rs. 3,70,109 yearly, ' : 

13, The Government obsorve that principles whicheare to 
govern the assignment of Pensions to the members of the 
family of the late Rajah of Tanjore and to his relations, 
and their continuance, when they are continued on lapse, are 
fully laid down in Secrotary Edmondstone’s letter of the &th 
September 1856, paras. 10 and 14, These principles are generally, 
that no person of the Rajah’s family be placed in a worse con~ 
dition so far as stipend can secure this, than heretofore, that the 
Pensions to the chief members of the family only shall he herit™ 
able—that in the case of a man that may pass on for two genera- 
tions, a moiety lapsing on each succession; in the cage of a 
woman, they ave to descend with a like reduction for one 
generation only. ‘The case of those relations who ave not nearly 
allied to the late Rajah was considered to be fully met by: the 

grant of a Pension for a single life which might be commuted 
into @ gratuity. 
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14, The persous who are included. by Mr, Phillips in his, fist 
4. of the immediate family are. 
e 1. The mother of the late Rajah 


Io } 


His senior widow 
8. His 15 junior widows 
4, His daughter 
5, His 2 elder sisters 
6. His niece, her husband and children 
7. His son-in-law 
8 Three nephews and their families 
9, The late Rajah Seevajec’s Seraglio, in number 59 


persons, including apparently 6 natural song, and 
11 natural daughters of the Rajah. 

10. The Rajah Surfojee’s Scraglio, 18 persons. 

11. Tho descendauts 4 in number of Takujee Sahib, a 
former Rajah of Tanjore. 


15. The claims of the first 8 of the above to herilable ponsions 
may be admitted and the same advantage may be conceded to 
the natural sonsand daughters of the late Rajah, but it caunot bo 
extended to the members of Sevajee’s or of his father Surfojec’s 
Seraglig, nor to persons claiming through a former Rajah, The 
allowances to all these as well as to all included in list B will be 
for life only, Itshould be distinctly explained to thom that their 

“pensions will on no account be continued on lapse wholly or in 
part; subject to this condition the several proposala mado by 
Myr, Phillips in the Appendix to his Report touching the provision 


for the Ser&glios of the Rajahs Sevajce and Surfojoc are ap. 
e 


ra oved, 

* 16. As respect those borne in list C the relationship of none of 
the deceased parties is such as to warrant the transmission of 
any portion of their allowances to their heirs, but considering 
the short time that they survived the Rajah, and if the heirg 
named have been led to look for the continuance of a part of the 
pension, the Goverument will alloy so much to be granted os 
will prevent their being in actual distress, and the same indul. 


gence may be shown as regards the heirs of any others who may 
® 
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* have demised since the date of the report, and before the final set- 
- tlement of these pensions, but it is to be clearly understood, that 
ihis will not be done in any other cases when the pensions hgve been 
once séitled. The selglement will be final, and all payments ex- 
-» cept to the immediate members alvcady enumerated, cease abso- 
tutely on lapse. 


17. Inhis Appendix Mr. Phillips has noticed certain’ con- 
sideralions which have influenced him in determining the rates 
of Pensions to the immediate family, and has made some sug- 
gestions in respect to their treatment. 

18. Itis proposed that an allowance of 700 Rupdées a month 
be granted to Kamatchee Baye Suhiba, the senior widow, and 

\ to each of the 11 junior widows, who sided with her, and that 
' the 4 who adhered to Government, should, as a reward, have 
each 100 Rupees a month more, 


19, Reference has been made by Government to the autho. 
rities in Bombay to ascertain whether under the Mahratta, cus- 
toms the sevior widow should uot have a large provision made 
for her than junior widows. From the replies which have been 
received if appears, that although in some localities, the senior 
widow by priority of Nuptials docs receive more than the junior 
ones, yet that the rule is not universal, and that in fact there is 
no general rule on the point, nevertheless considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Government ihink that the stipend 
to be assigned to Kamatchee Baye Sahiba should be Jarger than 
those which are to be allotted to the junior widows. They 
would fix it at Rupees 1,000 per mensem, 


, 20. Lhe Government would not be disposed to ‘make any, 
' distinction between those widows who sided with the senior 
widows, and those who took no partin the opposition. All should 
' be treated alike, and draw, subject to the general instruction - 
\ to be subsequently given in paragraph 24, Rs. 800 per mensem. 
21. The Government, however, quite agree with the Commis- 
sioner, that inducement should be held ont to the junior widows 
to return to the Mahratta country, and that, for that end, the 
atipend to be assigned Ahem should be enhanced to Rs, 100 per 
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mensem in the eyent of their returning to their Native province, 
that their traveling expenses should be paid—p fitting escort 
provitigd, and the sum of 500 Rupees given to each of them for 
the’ purchase of a house. : i 

92. Sukkaram, the date Rajah’s son-in-law, ought not to be 
subjected to any deduction of his stipend, on account of his i- 
herting his late wife’s settlement and the Rajah’s only surviving 
legitimate daughter should be allowed an additional (6,000) six 
thonsaud Rupees a year on her marriage as proposed by Mr 
. Phillips: 

23, Ttas stated by Mr. Phillips that tho stipends borne in 
these lists shave been fixed strictly on the principles prescribed 
by the Supreme Government. The valuc of the allowances, as 
exhibited in, the appropriate columns of the statements, com- 
prises the amounts in ready money allotied to the membors of 
his family and relatives by the late Rajah: and the estimated 
worth of the’ contributions in clotbes and grains togother with 
that*of cortain other privileges under which they received sup- 
plies from certain Departments of the Palace. “ The aggregate 
of these sums has formed the basis on which he has fixed the 
stipend now proposed for continuance tc them indvidually. 


24, The Pensions once fixed will be in full of every personal 
claim, no establishment will be kepl up for any one, and the old 
system of procuring supplies through the Collector, if any vestige 
ofdt remains will come to anend. Any additional allowance 
‘should be made which may be required to compensate for the 
loss of these advantages; and the agent should continue to pro- 
tect the interest of the ladies and assist them by his advice. 

“There, isno reason to doubt the correctness of the data upon 
which Mr. Phillips has caleulated the pensions proposed by him 
for the several classes of claimants; buton the principle above 
indicated, some modifications may be required in the cases of 
particular members of the immediate family, and any proposals 
to, that effect will be readily considered by Government ;—the 
pensions to the relatives, &c., are approved and should be given 


at once, The Government would be ‘glad to receive the opinion 


‘ a 
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of the Commissioner as to the arrangements which should here. 
af ter be wfide for the disbursement and check of these pensions 
as well as of those paid to the three minor establishments, * 


25, Tt remains to determine by what agency the settlement 
o ofthese important questions is to be accomplished. It is evident 
that if cannot be imposed upon the Collector in addition to his 
own many and heavy duties. Under these cireumstances*the , 
Government have resolved to depute to Tanjore as Commissioner, 
Mr. H. D. Phillips, Puisne Judge of the Court of Sadr Foujdari 
Adalut, who has already acted in that capacity, and has an inti. 
mate acqnaintance with the affairs of the family and of the Dur- 
‘ar, and with the various questions discussed in these proceed- 
ings, and the Minute recorded by the Honorable the President 
will be furnished to Mr, Phillips, ; 


26. Myx, Phillips willexercise fnll control over the Palace 
establishment and Palace arrangements, internal and external. 
He will state what establishment, if any, he will require to aid 
him in the performance of his dutics beyond that now at Tamjore, 
and will suggest to Government any arrangements which he 
may deem calculated to facilitate his operations. He will draw 
whilst employed as Commissioner a deputation allowance of 
" Rupeos 500 a month in full of all per sonal expenses. 


27, The Collector and Agent at Tanjore will place at Mr. 
Phillips’ disposal the Tanjore Residence, will afford the services™ 
of any of his establishmeut whom he may require, and will assist 
him in every way in thé execution of the important business 
committed to him. 

28, Mr. Phillips wilt report from time to time for fhe infoi- 
mation of Government what progress he is making in the duties’ 
of the Commission. : 

29, The Government would further wish Mr. Phillips to 
ascertain and report whether suitable accommodation could be 
provided at Taujore for the Huzur Cutcherry, Court House, 
Treasury, &c., in the event of its being-thought desirable to. fix 
that station as the Collector’s Head Quarters and Station of 
the Zillah Court, 
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Record No. 17. 


Belyget from the Proceedings of Government, datéd 21st August’ 
1862, No. 336. ei. 


The estate will therefore be made over to the sonior widow ‘ 
who will have the management and control of the property, and 
it will be her duty to provide in a suitable manner for the parti- 
cipation and enjoyment of the estate in question by the other wi- 
dows her co-heirs. Onthe death ofthe last surviving widow, tho 
daughter of the late Rajah, or failing her, the next heir of the 
Rajah, if apy, will inherit the property. 

The Governor in Council directs that the Government Agent 
at Tanjore will communicate this decision to the widows and 
daughters of the late Rajah, and will take steps to place the senior 
widow in possession of the property, both real and personal, im- 
pressing upon her the responsibility which will attach to her both 
in regard to her conduct towards her co-heirs and for the security 
of the property, she will of course be required to give a reonipt 
for the whole of the personal property on being placed in pos- 
session of it, 

Tn supersession of the orders conveyed in paragraphs 9 and 10 
of the Proceedin gs of Government, under date the 17th May last, 
the Governor in Council directs that the Government Agent will 

-wscertain the wishes of the family through their representative 
the senior widow, in regard to the Library and Monagerie. The 
Government have no objection to the Library being retained at 
Tanjore, if the family desiro it, ifnot, the books must bo sent 
down to Madyvas for the purpose of being valued, and their valua 
in money paid to the family, Such of them as may be of value 
will be placed in the Library of the Madras Literary Society. The 
family will also have the option of retaining the animals in the Me« 
nagerie: If they do not wish to retain them such as are worth 
keeping will be sent to the Pooplo’s Park, and the rest will be 
destroyed. ; ’ 

On consideration of public security,the Governor in Council deems 


it necessary to direct that the arms or the greater part of them 
* . 
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rs F . .¢ rag ae 
« should be removed from Tanjore and deposited ina safe place. 


r 


They will®e sent to the Commissary of Ordnance at Trichinopoly 
hy whom they will be valued aud deposited in the Arsenaleinder 
instructions which will be issued in the Military’ Department, 
and their value will be paid to the family. The Agent, however, 
will ascertain whether among the arms there are any which the 
family wish to retain as family relics and of such he will make 
over to them a limited number, : 


(True Extract,) 
(Signed) T. Pycrorz, 
Chief Secretary, 


(Signed) G. Lez Morris, 
Acting Govt. Agent. 


Pecord No. 18. 
To 
’ eo 
Tan Ricut Honorasie tar Secrerary or Srarm ror Inpra, 


With reference to your dospatch, dated the 11th March, No. 4, 
of 1861, acknowledging the receipt of your several Jetters relat- 
ing to the affairs of Tanjore, we haye now the honor to report to 
you the proceedings taken by us to the present date for the dis. 
posal of the property of the late Rajah, and for the arrangemeri 
geverally of the affairs of the family consequent on the instruec~ 
tions of tho Government of India conveyed in their letters of the 
19th February and 23rd June last, recorded in our Proceedings 
of the 17th May and 21st August 1862, * 


2. It will be seen from our Proceedings of thé latter dafe 
that, under the opinion given by the junior Hindu Taw Officer 
in which we concurred, and which was in accordance with the 
principles of Hindu Law as sanctioned by several decisions of 
the Sudr Court, and with the evidence adduced for and decision 
passed by the Suprome Court in the Suit instituted by Kamat. 
chee Baye Sahiba, we have resolved to make over the estate of 
tbe late Rajah to his senior widow, who will haye the manage- 
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ment and control of the property, and whose duty it will ia 
provide in a suitable manner for the participative en&yment of 
the esfate by the other widows her co-heirs. On the death of 
the last surviving widow, the daughther of tho late Ratah, ov 
failing her, the next heir of the Rajah, if any, will inherit’ the 
property. 
: 3a, We have dir rected the Governinent Agent at Tanjore to 
communicate this decision to tho widows and daughters of the 
late Rajah and to take steps for placing the senior widow in 
possession of the property, both real and personal, including thu 
whole of the Villages, Gardens and Lands which havo beon re- 
linquished i in favor of the Rajah’s heirs, impressing upon her the 
responsibility which will attach to her both in regard to hor con- 
duct towards her co-heirs and for the security of tho proporty. 
From the property ordered to be delivered to the sonior widow, 
we have retained certain jewels, which, in our opinion constitut. 
ci the Ragalia and were strictly to be regarded as State proper- 
iy. These articles are described in our Procecdings of the 3rd 
instant. 

4, We also directed the Government Agont to ascertain the 
wishes of the family, through their representative the senior 
. widow, in regard to the Library and Menagerie, and to intimate 

to them that we had no objection to the Library being retained 

qi Tanjore ifthey desire it, if nob we desired that the Books 
should be sent down to Madras for the purpose of being valued, 
and their proceeds in money paid to the family, such of thom as 
night be of value being placed in the Library of the Madras 

Literary Society, We also allowed the family the option of re 

igining the animals in the Menagorie and desired that if they did 

not wish to retain them such as are worth keeping should be 

sent to the People’s Park at Madras and the rest destroyed. 


5, On consideration of public secarity we deemed it neces. 
sary that the articles in the Armoury or the greater part of them 
should be removod from Tanjore aud deposited in o safe place. 
We accordingly directed them to be sent to tho Commissary of 
Ordnance at Tvichinopoly by whom they would be valued and 
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deposited in the Arsenal and their value paid for the uses of the 


family. Phe Agent, however, was requested to ascertain whether 
among the arms there werg any which the family would gytsh to 
retain 4s family veliés and of such to make over to them alimited 
nuniber. 
6. It will be seen that the Government of India are opposed» 

to the formation of the Tanjore family fund pyoposed bs? Sir 

C. Trevelyan, they have sanctioned the remainder of the Rajah’s 
debts and also the pensions allotted by this Government to the 
family dependents and servants of the late Prince and have, 
decided that the sum of Rupees 35,000 advanced for the mar. 
riage of the Rajah’s danghter should not be reclaimed. 


7. The surviving daughter of the late Rajah has addressed 
ns on the subject of her claim to the Raj of Tanjore and also to 
such part of the property as belonged to her late mother, We 
informed the princess in reference to the first claim that the deci: 
pion of the late Ifonorable Court of Directors and of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government relative to the extinction of the Raf was 
formally promulgated by the Commissioner Mr. H, Forbes in 
October 1856; and that this Government was not at liberty to 
re-open the question. In regard to the second claim we observed 
that it had been decided in accordance with the provision of the 
Hindu Law that the estate of the late Rajah should be made 
ever to the senior widow to be enjoyed jointly by her and thw 
other widows her co-heirs, and that on the death of the last 
surviving widow the daughter of the Rajah or failing her the 
next heirs if any would inherit the property. ; 

8, Adverting to para. 5 of the Government Agent’$ lotter of 
the 6th Juno last recorded in our proceedings, of the 4th July} 
we beg to be favoured with your instructions on the recommen- 
dations submitted in our despatch of the 18tl of August, No, 
33 of 1860, for granting for the marriage: of the illegitimate 
children of the late Rajah such sums ag would be usual accord. 
ing to Mahratta custom in such cases. 

We have, &¢., 
26th September 1862, 
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Fiecord No. 19. 


From 
3] 
. Pan Secretary to roe Governmeyt or Inpra. 


I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to auknow- 

ledge the receipt of your ‘letters noted in the margin, reporting 
the froceedingg taken for the arrangement of the taffairs of the 
Tanjore family, consequent on the demise of the Rajah and the 
extinction of the Raj. 
. 2. The letter of the 25th Webruary refers to instructions 
issued by the Crovernment of India on the 8th September 1856. 
Under these instructions the Government of Madras way 
authorized, 

1sé—To appoint a special officer to enqnire into and to settle 
the affairs of the late Rajah. 

Qnd.—-To dispose of all questions connected with the “ Choul. 
tries” and lands on which balances of revenue wore due, tho 
claims for Pagodas, the rights over villages retained by the Rajah 
when the administration of the country, §vas assumed by the 
British Government, and the abolition of the Rajah’s Courts, 

3rd.—*To report on the mode in which it was proposed, to deal 
with the Rajah’s debts, with the State jewels, library and ar- 
moury. 

4th.—To apportion pensions or gratuities to the family and de- 
pendents of the Rajah in accordgnce with tho following general 
rales. 

8. The*whole of the claimants, to consideration, were divided 
into three olasses, first, the immediate mombors of the Rajah’s 
family, $2 in number, second, most distinct relations amounting 
to 178, third, servants and pensioners of whom then were 9800, 

4, In regard to the first class, it was ordered that no person 
should be placed in a worse position than he or she had previous- 
ly been in, and that further information should be furnished re~ 
garding the degree of relationship of 54. In respect to the re 
maining 88 whose relationship had been deseribed, it was ruled 
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* that the stipends should be to this extent heriditary, that on tho 
- demise of the first grantee, ifa male half his stipend should gro 
to her heirs, and a moiety of that reduced stipend to tyetr de- 
scondants, after which, it would ceaso, When tho relative in’ the 
first degree was a female only alife pension to such as might be 
proved to have been dependent on her was to be given. 


% 


5. In regard to the 2nd class, no rules wereelaid down and 
faither Information was also called for, but it was assumed as 
“not probable that amongst these any cases will arise which will 
not bo fully met by the grant of a pension for a single life, and 
in some it may be acceptable that this should be conrmuted toa 
gratuity.” 

6. In regard to the 3rd elass, pensioners who had already re~ 
ceived life ponsions were to have them continued for life, and 
sorvants were to reccive pensions on a fixed scale according to 
the length of their sorvice. 


7. Inrespect to all classes, it was directed that the proposed 
amount of all pensions and allowances should be reported for tho 
sanction of the Supreme Government, but this order was subse- 
quently modified in a letter dated the 10th October 1956, which 
dispensod with report for sanction in the case of pensiofi to be 
granted to persons of the 3rd class, and in that of any pensions 
which aro not to “ last beyond the life of the grantee.” Reporig, 
were still to be sent for sanction on claims of the Ish and 2nd 
classes—when. finally seitled. 


8 In tho letter of the 25th February the Madras Government 
report that they have carried out the first of the wholé instruc. 
tions and so much of the second as relates to the settlement of 
the Choultries and Pagodas, and that the abolition of the Rajah’s 
Courts had been reported in 1858. In regard to the land and 
villages held by the late Rajah, it had been decided by tho 
Madras Government on the 5th December 1859 ; that the bulk 
of this landed property should be treated as belonging to the 
State. But in the Proceedings of the 25th February 1860 some 
of the Members of Council (Sir P, Grant and Mr, Marcheal) ad- 
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vocate a revision of that order, and propose that this Taridod 
propérty should be treated as the private property of the late 
Rajal y and, that its valuo should be divided among the 
Rajah’s heirs in accordance with the provisions of the Ilindu 
Law, 

9 In the matter of the third instruction, the enquiries 
direytod to bo,made were not on the 25th February completed, 
hut a gener a opinion is exprossed that the Rajah’s debts should 
de discharged from the general revenue of the country, and that 
all his personal property—not strictly State property—shonld be 
appropriated to the use of his family, Sir C. Trevelyan was 
further of opinion, that together with a sum of Rs. 1,10,000, which 
was in the Rajah’s Treasury at the timo of his death, the value 
of such articles as could not be divided among the members of 
the family should be formed into a reserve fund, to bo called the 
“Tanjove Family Fnnd’? which should be available to meet 
incidental claims not forcseen at the timo of the original settle. 
ments 

10. In subsequent communications the information called for 
in the third of the instructions has been farnished. 


11. Letter No. 292, dated the Sth May, contains a catalogne 
of the “Armoury of the late Rajah. Sir C. Trevelyan recom 
mends that the most in teresting and characteristic arms shonld 
“we placed in a Museum to be established in the ‘Little Fort” of 
Tanjore, which it was contemplated would be converled into a 
little garden, and that the ordinary arms should be broken up. 
Sir P. Grant and Mr. Marcheal think that the only arms which 
could be twonsidered State property wore two State Swords, and 
shat the rest should be sold and the proceeds carried to tho 
eredit 6f the Rajah’s Estate. 


12. Letter No. 606 dated the 12th October reports on the * 


debts of the late Rajah. The total number of claims was 3,957 
of which 3,730 were claims for sums below Rs. 50, and 227 for 
lower amounts. The total amount of these claims was Rupecs 
9,71,684. The total amount awarded was Rupees 1,860,339, of 


which Rs, 50 and Rs. 1,62,985 was for claims abovo 50, The 
» 


1 
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"Vagvas Government have themselves authorized the payment at 
ouce of al? awards of less than Rs. 50, and afterwards sanc- 
tioned other payments up to Its, 150 each, There still re- 
mains fo be paid Rs. 1,52,336-9.64, for which disburgement the 
,sanction of the Government of India is solicited. The above 
amounts are irrespective of a sum of 1,01,857-0-10 which was in 
deposit in the Rajah’s Treasury at the time of the Rajah’s 
death, out of this amount Rs. 77,324-2-10 have been paid to 
creditors, Rupees 12,712-2.6, have heen carvied to the public 
account, and Ra. 10,029-1-5} remain in deposit. 


18. In their letter, dated the 17th October, Nor 620, the 
Madras Government report arrangements which they have 
sanctioned connected with the Library, Menagerie, Hospital 
buildings, and Palace establishments of the late Rajah. It is 
proposed! that the books and some of the animals shall be retain- 
ed for the public building which Sir C. Trevelyan wished to es- 
tablish at Tanjore. If this is agreed to, two establishments will 
have to bo entertained or retained rather, for they have alrady 
been sanctioned temporarily by the Madras Government at the 
cost, for the Library, of Rupees 28 per month, and for the Mena- 
geiie, Rupees 17 besides the cost of the food of the anithals, 


14, Sanction is also called for on thé same letter to tha fol. 
lowing establishments, viz. 
Ist—Rupoes 369 to be paid toa Palaco establishment wnicn 
ii has been found necessary to keep up, a3 the mother and the 
widow of {he late Rajah still decline to receive the money allow-: 
ances assigned to thom, Their wants and comforts are provided 
for within the limit of the allowances they would receive. 
2QRd.—Rupees 230 for TLospital establishment for dhe Rej Hos- 
pital which is kept up as a Dispensary. . 
M15, There remains to bo noticed what bas boen done towards 
carrying out the fourth of the instructions, viz, that regarding 
the apportionment of pension and gratuities, 
46. Inthe letter of the 25th February the Madras Govern- 


meni report that, under the anthoriby vested in them, pensions 
e 
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to the extent of Rupees 146,664 per annum have been assigned 
to the late Rajah’s servants, besides gratuitios, -~Pensions have 
also Begn alloted to 103 members of the Rajah’s family (Class 1} 
aggregating Rupees 3,18,965 per annum, besides Rupees 6,000 
additional to the Rajeah’s daughter after her marriage. His late 
Highness relatives (class I) had also received among 164 porsong, 
pensions amounting to Rupees 40,350 per annum, and 10 of the 
relatives of the Rajah Surfojee, who dicd after the Rajah himself, 
d had been admitted to pensions aggregating Rupees 4,794 yearly. 

17. There is another matter on which orders are required. 
There is same differonce of pinion in regard to the proceedings of 
Sir C, Trevelyan in connection with the marriage of the late Rajah’s 
daughter. Her choice of a husband was not im accondance with 
the wishes of her relatives. Sir C. Trevelyan, thought, that she, 
being 14 years of age, was old enough to decide for herself and 
sanctioned the marriage, authorizing at the same time an advance 
of Rupees 35,000 to meet the expenses of the marriage ceromo- 
nies.» The Secretary of State has noticed this matter in his des- 
patch of the 9th, June 1860 to the Government of Fort St. 
George, in thutdespatch he approved of the advance of money. 
The Goverhment of India have now to decide, whether as recom-~ 
mended by the Madras Government, this chargo should be borne 
by the State. : 
~™ 18 The letter No, 291, dated the 3rd May rolates to the 

jewels, the value of these amounts to 615,589-5. These have 
been classed as State jewels, men’s jewels, female's jewels, jewels 
common to both sexes, aud Sydunah Baye’ jewols. 

19. Spdunah Baye was a wife of the lale Rajah and mother 
of the lady married to Sukkah Ram Sahib, of which marviage 
mention, has been made above A portion of her jowels ave 
claimed by the late Rajah’s mother and once belonged to her: 
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Sir 0. “Trevolyan thought that they should revert to her, and 


that the remainder should go to the danghter. 
20. Sir C. Trevelyan, repeats the proposal stated in para. 
giaph 9 of this communication, Mv. Maltby has “no objection 


to the generality of the jewels being dishibuted among the- 
id 


Ve 
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family, Mr. Morchead and Sir P. Grant object ti any distribution 
being mada till a final decision has been passed by the “Home 
Authorities” on the points on which the Council Las besn ab 
isshe. ~ : “. 

21. On the several points above adverted to, I am directed 

to communicate the following orders :— 


1st.—As regards the landed property held by the late Rajah, 
The Governor General in Council concurs with Sm P. Grant and 
Mr. Morehead that such villages, &c., that weve his private pro- * 
perty, aud not a portion of hereditary Raj or their value, should. 
ve made to tha fanily of the Rajah and divided among dis heirs in 
wecoidance with the provisions of the Hindu Law. 


2nd.—OFf the personal property, the sum of Rupees 1,10,000, 
Mhich was in the Treasury at the time of the Rajah’s death, 
should be made available for the payment of the Rajah’s debts. 
dis Excellency in Council is opposed to the formation of tho 
‘Tanjore Family Fund” proposed by Sir ©. Trovelyan. 

3rd.—The remaining personal property, uot State property 
hould be made over to the Rajah’s fumily. 

4th.—Tho payment of the remainder of the Rajal’s debts is 
anctioned. ° 

5ih.—Tho pensions allotted by the Government of Madras, 
Ithough the allotment has taken place without the previous” 
eference which ought to have been made to the Government of 
ndia are likewise sanctioned. 

in respect to the passing by of the Supreme Goveryment on 
his and other matters subsequent events at Madras have made 
ny comments on the part of the Government df India unneces- 
avy. . ag 

6ih.—The establishments referred to in paragraphs 18 and 14 
f this lotter ave sanctioned. 


?th.—-The Govornor General in Council is of opinion that the 
vupees 35,000 advanced for the marriage of the’ Rajah’s 
aughier shenld not be reclaimed, His Excellency in Council 
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ew! " . 


a 
does noi consider that the sum should be counted in diminution ( 3 
of the provisions of the members of the family, wleether the 
youngPrincess, or her husband, or any other, niay receive, and 
therefore it must be drawn from funds which belong to the 


? 


Government. re 

The Governor General in Council regrets the Proceedings 
whiéh led to this advance being made, but bearing in mind how 
yery peculiar those Proceedings have been, and how large and 
active a share in encouraging the marriage was taken by the 
head’ of the Madvas Government, His Excellency in Council 
does not desire that the money should be reclaimed, 


8th.-As regards the Armoury the Governor General in Coun 
cil does not suppose that the Ranees desire to keep the Arms, 
aud His Excellency in Council is of opinion, that they ought not 
to be sold by the Government, The sale of the Nagpore jewels 
which took place in Calcutta at the end of 1855, and early in 
1856, produced as the Governor General in Council knows for 
certain a very deep and painful effech upon the minds of many 
Natives who had no concern with Nagpore, It was looked upon 
rightly or wrongly as an indignity, and His Hxcellency in Council * 
deprecates 2 areprtition of such Proceedings. Still the valueof these 
arms ought to be carried to the benefit of the Tanjore family in 
sgme way: and the best way of doing this will be, that they 
would be valued, their value paid by tho Government 1o the uses 
of the family and that the Arms themselvos (those ‘at loast which 
are of any interest) should be deposited in a suitablo place of 
Keeping before they can be soon by all. 

The proposal of Sir C, Trevelyan on this head is in spirit a 
good one and is approyed, Its details can best be worked out 
by the Madras Government, 


19th February 1862, 
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Record No. 20, 
Frm  ¢ 
‘ Tun Secretary To THE CovERNMENT OF Inpra, 
PowrricaL DapartMEnt. 
e Sir, 

T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your lettor dated 
17th ultimo No. 194 soliciting further instructionfregarding the ° 
disposal of the landed property of the Tanjoro Raj, and in reply 
to state that since it is doubtful whether the lands in question” 
can be legally dealt with as State property and since the plea in- 
equity and policy for treating them as the private property, of 
the Rajah is so strong, that it commands the unanimous sipport 
of the Members of tho Madras Government, the Governor 
General in Conncil sanctions the relinquishment of the whole of 
the lands in favor of the heirs of the late Rajah. ! 


Fort William, June 23rd, 1860. 





Record No, 21, 
From 
Tut Sccrutary or Stars ror Inpu, 
Sir, 


With reference {o your lotter dated 26th September 1862, 
transmit herewith for the information of your Hxcellency’s Go-~ 
vernment, copy of adespatch addressed by me to the Government 
of India on the affairs of India, 

Thave,&e. ¢ 

Despatch from the Secretary of State for India to the Govers 
nor General of India in Council, dated 23rd October 1862* 


1. The letter of your Excellency’s Gevernment of March 8th 
1862, and the Proceedings of your Government for June éontain 
your final decision with respect to the recommendation of the 
Governor in Council of Madras; in connection with several im- 


portant questions affecting the interests of the family. of the date 
Rajah of Tanjore. 


of 

cvil 
2. Your E ExceHency’s Government has approved of thé scale 
of pensions granted to the widows, to the relatives, and to the 
servant and dependents of the late Rajah. These pensions (whicls 
with certain specified exceptions, are very rightly limited to the 
respective lives of the recipients) amount in the aggregate to 
upward of 5 lakhs of Rupees per annum. They appear to have 
» beefi calculated with due regard to the claima of several Mem. 
bers of the family, whom it is the desire of Her Majesty’s Go. 


*vernment to see supported in comfort and respectability, 
¥ 


8. You have very properly sanctioned the payment of the 
late Rajah’s debts. The money found in his Treasury at the 
time of his ‘death has been devoted as far as it will go to that 
purpose. The remaining obligations of his late Highness 
will be discharged by the British Government. 


4, The orders which you have passed for the restoration to 
the family of the great bulk of the personal property belonging 
to the Rajah, are generally in agreement with the intentions of 
Her Majesiy’s Government. Fully aware of the difficulty of dis. 
criminating in such cases between public and private property, 
and being"desirous that the uimost liberality should be extended 
to the’ Tanjore family. Her Majesty’s Government cheorfully 
forego their claim to this portion of the personal estate, and con- 

agent to the distribution in the manner proposed by Sir 0. Tree 
velyan, in his minute of the 14th April 1860 of the jewels, cloths, 
and other personal effects of the late Rajah. 


5. In accordance with these views after reserving the Swords 
ot State,— “the horoditary possessions of the holder of the 
“Tanj oxe Raj, which could be used or worn by the Rajah only,” 
the purchase of Government at a valuation of the remainder of 

_ the Armoury and the intention of such portions, as may be of 
any interest in the Central Museum at Madras is approved, the 
arrangements referred to para. 9 of the proceedings of the Mad- 
ras Government, May 17th 1862, for the maintenance of the 
Library, Hospital buildings and Palace establishments are Bain. 
tioned, 
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6, "With regard to the landed property held by the late 
Rajah, it’ appears to have been of two kinds. There are estates 
-purchased by Hus Highness, or otherwike obtained byelfim, as 
private property regarding which there was no doubt or dispute. 
These as matter of course, have been distributed among the 
members of the family, aceording to the principles of Iindu Law, 
but there were others of a more important character regarding 
the tenure of which a difference of opinion existed among the 
Members of the Madras Government. These were certain ex-. 
tensive and highly cultivated villages which were rotiéined by 
the Rajah Surfojee at the time of the cession of the country, 
under the plea that these were gardens and pleasure grounds 
accessory to his ease and comfort, and which upon a representa- 
tion to this effect, were conceded to him by the British Govern- 
ment, The question for decision was, whether these lands were 
so retained by the Rajah as a part of the Raj, and as such, 
lapsing to the British Government on his demise, or whether 
they were private property divisible among his heirs. e 
7. From a careful perusal of the voluminous report, of the 

several Commissioners of Tanjore, and of the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Government thereon, it appears to Her” ~ 
Majesty’s Government that these landed possessions, advyerted to 
in para. 51 of the Commissioners’ report of the 11th July 1857, 
and in the resolution ofthe Madras Govornment of the 5th Dae 
cember 1859, can be regarded in no othor light than asa portion of 
the hereditary Raj or domain and might have beon doalt with in 
the same manner as all other rights and privileges acquired by 
him in his public capacity, at the time of the cessién of the 
country to the British Government, : e 


8. But whilst Her Majesiy’s Government entertained no 
doubt of the right of the State to resume possession of the 
lands temporarily alienated under such circumstances they were 
anxious to treat in the most liberal spirit the surviving members 
of the late Prince’s family ; and were willing to relinquish to 
them the benefits accruing from these possessions. They pers 
ceive therefore with much satisfaction, that the Madras Govern. 


wf 
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ment were dispesed to give a liberal interpretation to thé in. 
structions of your Excellency’s Government and they confirm 
the @ryangement, whereby you have sanctioned the relinquish, 
ment of the whole of the lands in favour of the heirs of the 
late Rajah, In what shares, and to what members of the 
family, it may, after due investigation be equitable and suitable 
to their respective degroes of relationship to the deceased Prince, 
to distribute the property, I hope to be shortly informed, 


+ 9, Your Excellency’s Government having determined the 
mode of dealing with the landed possessions of the late Rajah of 
Tanjore, i appears to be advisable to leave it to the Government 
of Madras to carry out these detailed arrangement with the 
utmost despatch. The delay which has already occurred in your 
decision upon the measures 1ecommended by that Government 
has added considerably to the embarassments with which the 
subject was encompassed. But now that such marked and liberal 
consideration has been manifested for the interests and comfort 
of tle family, Iler Majesty's Government cannot doubt that 
the present settlement will be recctved with satisfaction by the 
several members of it, and that the reconcilement of any in- 

‘dividual claims and differences that may arise will easily be 
effected by the judicious exercise of the influence and advice of 
the local Government. 


@ 10. T have to express approval of the decision of the Madras 
Government contained in the Jattor part of para. 9 of their 
Proceedings of the 5th December 1859, regarding Mirassee rights 
in their villages bequeathed by Mahana Baye to Sydumka Baye 
and regarding certain alionations of the nature of Inam to be 
doalt with by the Inam Commissioner. 


11. “I have only to add that the determination of your Go- 
yernment to treat the advance of Rupees 85,000 to the late 
Rajah’s daughter on her marriage (sanctioned in my letter of the 
$th Juue 1860, to the Madras Government) as a free gift, not 
to be reclaimed, has the approbation of Her Majesty’s Government, 

12, A copy of this despatch will be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Madias, 


* 
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ORDER THEREON, 31sé January 1863. 


ant 


" Ordored that a copy of the foregoing despatch and its en- 
“closuré be farnished to the Government Agent at Tanjore for his 


_ information. Itis observed that the letter from this Govern- 


ment reporting their proceedings in the matter of the Tanjore 
Raj up to the 26th of September last, although acknowledgad in 
the foregoing despatch had not reached the Righf Honorable the 


Secretary of State when his despatch to the Government of 


India of the 28rd October last was written. 





Tecord No. 22 
Pourrican Departannt. 


Proceedings of the Madras Government. 


Read the following letters from the Acting Government Agent at 
Tanjore. : 


Here enter 11th and 19th November and 8th December 1862, 
* Nos, 348 and 389, 
Orprr tHERnoN, 16th January 1863, No. 16. 


1. Inthe foregoing letters the Acting Government Agent at 
‘Tanjore has applied for the orders of Government on certain 
points connected with tho disposal of the property of the lape 
Rajah. Most of the questions raisod are mooted in Memorials 
addressed to Government by Her Highness Kamatchee Baye 
Sahiba, and which have been submitted with the Agent’s Jettors 
of the 19th November and Sth December 1862. a 


2. His Excellency the Governor in Councilhas carofully cof. 
sidered the agreements urged in these Memorials avd the re. 
marks of the Acting Agent, and he will now proceed to record 
his decision ou each point. ; 


lsi—The three jewels referred to in para. lof the Acting 
Agent's letter of the 11th November and in Her Highness Kamat- 
chee Baye Sabib’s Memorial of the lst ultimo. These jewels it 
is admitted are State property being in fact regalia of royalty 


a 
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worn by the ‘reining Prince on State occasions, The Governor 
cannot comply with Her Highness’ applications that the stones? 
of whith th ese are composed should be removed from their sottings, 
and’made over toher. Thoy will be retained by Government in 
their present form and sent to Madras; when an opportunity - 
offers, it will then be determined whether they should be sent to 
HergMaj esty the Queen or retained at Madras, 


Qnd.—The gold carriages, Howdahs, Ivory Throne and State 
“Swords. These, it is clear, are alsoa part of the regalia, and as 
such must be retained by Government. 


3:¢.—The small Fort and its buildings. The walls and ditch 
round fhe town of Tanjore and the Palace now occupied by the 
tamily of the late Rajab. These are all State property and musi 
be so treated. The Town walls will be thrown down and the 
ditch filled up under orders which will be issued on the subject 
in the Department of Public Works. The members of the late 
Rajah’s family will be permitted to ocoupy the Palace under such 
arrangements as the Acting Agent may dcem it proper to make; 
each inmate being required to keep in proper repair the part of 
ihe building in his or her immediate occupation. 


4th.—*The property sold by the late Cgmmissioner or by Go- 
vernment including the bullion remitted+ to Madras, the value of 
the bullion it appears from a memorandum furnished by the 
int Master is Rupees 34,732-1-3, The Acting Agent will furnish 
Her Highness Kamaichee Baye Sahiba with an account similax 
to the Statoment A enclosed in his letter of the 19th November 
and will make over to her all the items entered in that account 
, of their value excepting of course such as it has been determin- 
ed to retain as regalia. 
¢ 


Sik, The alleged deficiency in the value of cloths made over 
to Kamatchee Baye as compared with the value entered in the 
Schedule appended to the answer filed by Government in the 
Supreme Court, The clothes in question were injured by being 
kept locked up in boxes under the operation of the injunction 
issued by the Suvreme Court. The Government eannné nnden- 


: an 
Rie , 
“take to bear the logs. It was the result of He» Highness’ own 
> aot in suing ont the injunction, a proceeding which Her Highness 
and her advisers mustbave known was altogether unnegeSsary, 
for itconld not be supposed that the Government would mis. 


“appropriate the property pending litigation. 


r 


6th.—The value of the gold, &e,, stolen by the Sepoys. The 
greater part of this belonged to the carriages whicl# have beetre- « 
served as State property. The rest amounting to Rupees 4, 208 
will be paid to Her Highness, . 


7th.—The sum of 5,903-4, the value partly of clothes supplied to 
the young Princess on her marriage and partly damaged cloths 
sold by auction. This must be paid, 


8th.—The Palace records, such of these as relate to tho domestic 
accounts of the Palace, will as recommended in para, 11 of the * 
Agent’s letter of the 19th November last be made over to Her 


Highness. 


e 

9th, —'The houses named in para, 2 of Her Highness’ Memoriql 
of the 1st ultimo. Four of these are in the little Fort which with 
all the buildings it contains are to be reserved as State property, 
The other houses are jhe private property: of the late Rajah's 
family, and must be so tréated. The Acting Agent will accord- 
ingly make them over and will arrange for renting or parebas, 
ing on behalf of the Government such as may be required for 
public purpose. 


10éh.—Tho building oceupied by the Principal School at Com- 
baconum, This building was transferred by the late “Rajah to 
Government, for educational purposes subject.to the conditiow 
that when no longer required for such purposes it, should be re- 
stored to him, It wasa free gift so far as it went and is clearly 
valid, but the Government do not desire to retain it in opposition 
to the wishes of the family. The Agent will accordingly atrange 
in communication with the Director of Public Instruction for, 
“renting the building until some other arrangements can be made 
for the accommodation of the School. 
e 


= 
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Tlth.—Compensation for Merasi at Barnet eria “aed ig? 
Government for Railway purposes. The title to tits land, ik? 
appedtg i8 i in dispute. The amount of compensation due on ib, 
naa Seager 
must therefore, as suggested by the Agdnt, be kept in deposit 
until the right of bivesiereis is settled. " 
12¢h.—Efonses and lands in Madras and Chingleput. The Col- 
Tecter of Madrgs will make, these houses and lands, over to Her | 
Highness’ Agont, if they aro under his charge. 
* 13h,—All the payments sanctioned in these proceedings ara 
‘to be made without interest. 
: . (Troe Extract.) 
To 
Tua Acting Governaent Aguyt aT Tansoru. 


Pusuc Works Deparrmen't. 
Direcror or Puszio Insrruerron, 
Accounrant QeEneran. 


Connector oF Mapras. 


K, 
= A YOUNG INDIAN PRINCH. 

“Tn thab strango ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’ which 
streams perpetually from the most distant parts of the world 
into that Alexandria of the West—London the cosmopolitan— 
there canfe to us last summer a young Indian sovereign prince, 
the Maharajah of Kholapoor. 

«Tt was the first time that a reigning Hindoo had ever ven- 
tured to travel so far, and the journey was a great event among 
his people, who were much distressed at the iden of his crossing: 
the sed. The whole undertaking was one, indeed, requiring a 
degree of resolution which it, is difficult for us to realise. He 
belonged, however, to the Mahrattas, who are more enterprising 
than most races of Hindoos, He spoke English well, and 
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Maceqnived” a certain knowledge of modern n&lory and of tho 
o polities aff statesmen of the day, which enabled him to be 
. . . . + . * 

interested in the ae goiug on around lim, + oR 
a 


a 


He was barely twenty, though he looked much alder p 2 
*emall made man, with extremely slender hands and feet; hia 
complexion of that pleasantly brown color, which looks as if it 
had been just ripened by the sun, nob scorched black; thewfes | 
very large and lustrons; withont much expression and a con- 
templative, rather child-like look; his white tecth sl?one brilli«a 
antly, however, when he spoke, and lighted up the dark face. 


“A kindly, gentle young prince, not wanting in iatelligence, 
with a sorb of easy dignity, as of one used to be ebeyed, but 
apparently quite contented to romain languidly in the place 
where he happened to be, so that one wondered the more to see 
him venturing so far from home. 


“We was ordinarily drossod in a kind of dark green cloth 
coat, with a curious edifice on his head formod of rolls af red 
muslin twisted into thin coils, withont which he was never seen 
in public, any more than Louis XIV without his wig. He would 
have considered it an act of rudenoss on his part to'shew him. 
self bare headed, though he pullod off his turban when with his 
own people only, He had never boen alone in all his life, amd 
used to sit chatting and langhing with his alfondants on! forms 
of perfect ease, curiously mixed with tho Oriental depth of 
respect and revorence with which they treated him. 


He was alroady marriod, and a child had been born to him 
just before his departure. ‘Only a girl’ howevor, mach to his 
disappointment, as a daughtor could not inherit, Tho Mahratigs 
ave monoganists; but sovercigns and very great chtafs are 
sometimes, though only for 2zcasons of State Boney aploued: by 
tho ‘sages’ to take 2 second wife. 


“ 


“Tn, the Rajah’s case, a little extra princess, who is now about 
seven years old, was growing up in reserve for him. She was the 
daughter of a very ancient and noble family ; the Naik Nimbalicur 


of Phultum (not far from Poona ;) a house which was said to have 
» 
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altdady reigned a fnousand years ab the time of the MahomSdné inf A 
vasion, and whoso clan furnished many brave leaders™ the Maly 
ralta eainno in the succceding struggles. “She is described by a Jady 
who saw herSome four years ago asa lovely little child, about two 
years and a half old, who came in escorted with a great porhp of | 
attendants. They bore asort of canopy ovor her, nominally to pro- 

her from the gaze of mankind as she descended from her 
guilt-coach ; Bat tho decorum was ouly » sham, as she vould be 
, pertectly well seen under it, She was dressed ina short arm- 
* Iess*purplo velvet jacket, and the saree, the long, graceful dra- 
‘pery worn by all Hindoos, wound about her. er little arms 
and arklef were covered with bangles, she wore a largo ring in 
her ee and several pairs of earrings hung round the lobes of 
her cars. If she had been old enough for “ manners,’ she would 
have enquirad the agos of her visitors, and the ages of all their 
relatious and friends, which is the correct style of convorsation, 
As it was, her whole little soul was absorbed iu a parasol, an in- 
s(rument which she had never soen bofore, and which sho kept 
opening aud shutting with great delight all the time of hor visit. 


“*] shall bring the Ranec to see you in England,’ ‘Rajaram 
said to his*Wnglish friends; but this was intended to refer:to the 
mothe? of his child not to this little lady. ® 


“We had expressed a wish to sce ordinary country lifo in Wng- 
and, ord accordingly weut to pay a visit in a country house. 
He camo attended by three of his native servants, his Muglish 
footman, and the Hnglish officer who aecompanied him every. 
where } but the accommodation required for the native suit was 
not excdssive, The Rajah himself accepted a bed, but slopt on 
he outside of it, wrapped in a magnificent pelisse of scarlet cloth 
ombidflered with gold. Tho attendants lay in rugs on tho floor, 
iff their master’s room and the dressing room adjoining. His 
religious ablutions every morning were long and most scrupu- 
lously performed. very thing aboul bim was kept with great 
cleanliness and nicely—but lo be touched by no intrusive house» 
mud. There was al first some difficully in the arrangement, 
concerning food. Not ou! y must the billing and the coukuug be 
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‘\doné by fhe hands of the orthodox, but tne pessing o: toe sug~ 
Slow of anf" but,a “twice born’ over the result, when prepared, 
would rounder it unfit,to cat. All approach duving thege*oper- 
” ations Was warded off host energetically. . is 


“ © A small garden house having been cleared ont, Dunderbar, 
a tall, handsome fellow, clad in brown cloth, with a red “gurbe 
like his master’s; the “ cook” ofa rather darker swade, in fe 
garments with a red fez; and a third tall fellow, whom the linglish 
servants nicknamod ‘the kitchen maid,’ in blue with a turban, 
encamped there with an immense chest which they brought with 
them, They built their charcoal fire in the corner, and estab- 
lished themselves beside it, squatting with their mujtitudinous 
copper vessels big and little without handles, used alike to cook 
on the fire and to fetch water, as they would use none which 
they did not themselves draw at the well. 


“They brought their own rice, spices, meat, and flour with 
them, aud accepted nothing but live fowls, eggs and vegetables ; 
they were very liberal in giving away their food, to which the 
cloves, curry powder, é&e., which they used for every thing alike, 
gave a certain sameness of fiery taste almost intolerable ta. 
Western palajes, but which was otherwise very good. They all 
ale with their fingers, but scrupulously washed their hands after- 
wards. The rest of the day the attendants sat munching ;cloves, 
and nuts of various descriptions, smoking from a common pipe, 
which cach passed on after taking a single whiff, One of them 
was always left on guard lest the vessels, &e., should be touched 
and go dofiled. They were extremely intelligent, and showed 
themselves very quick in comprehending every thing with little 


language but that of signs by those who had to deal with thom. . 
* C - 


“A morning room was given up to the Rajah, with an eR- 
irance on the garden, through which his meals were. brought 
without danger of contamination—the cook in his whitd gar- 
ments, his feet bare on the rough gravel, but bis head scrupu. 
lously covered (Indian respecl is shewn in a way éxactly the 


opposite of European manners), bearing in aloft on one hand, 
tal 
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the arm bent Tek, a-little tray covered with a napkin’ “Thea” 
Rajah was extremely kind and courleous, making very pleasantly” 
such fretty little speeches as his metier of prince required, * He, 
played eagerly at croquet, and the wide, green English 1 lawn 
under the shadow of the trees was ati oasis of common interest 
for ihe dusky little Hastern prince and the fair haired, fair com. 
pleyioned Western girls and children, very curious to watch and 
cousider amongst the dearth of points where intercourse was 
epossible; while at respectable distance his three attendants stood 
~folldwing the success of their master’s strokes with extreme 
interest. 


* Titwas strange to look on the mild ‘Hindoo’ and remember 
the fierce ancestry hoe came of. He was a collateral descendant 
of the great Maharatta chiof Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire (in the days between our Restoration and Revolution,) 
who bearded the power of the Mogul Emperors when at 
its highest, and rose upon its ruins. ‘ The little mountain 
rat,’ es Aurungzebe contemptuously called him, won from the 
great Mogul a territory on the western coast of India, extending 
one hundred and tweuty miles in breadth and four hundred in 

™ength, frof, near Goa to near Bombay, and thence north, which 
Sevajeé possessed at ihe time of his death, aged only ene 
in 1680. 


e Ktiolapoor is inthe Bombay Presidency, situated on the weat. 
evn side of India, and consists mainly of a fertile plain lying east 
» af the line of the ghauts, Cotton, tobacco, and corn flourish in 
its deep black soil. Roads iill within the last few years thera 
were absolutely none, A nephew of the poet Southey, who 
Grossed, the territory some twenty-five yoars ago, during the rains, 
wrote’ yord that he ‘had tried twenty-four different modes of 
essing swollen. rivers during his journey of 140 fora among 
which were—l, ‘swimming with his clothes on; 2, with his 
clothed off, and upon his head; 8, on horse-back; 4, on the Fer- 
ryman’s back; 5, on a basket; 6, on a door; 7, on a ladder; 8, 
on inflated skins; 9, on a nebfal of hollowed pumpkins; 10, 
holding a bullock’s tail; 31, by a buffaloe’s tail; which is safer, 
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*\naghtach as he swints belter than his lellow Bean’, but requires 
", nore wiry jand uppu him, since he is so fond of tHe, water, 
gialpwhor he reaches pe shore he is quile ready ty tutn found 
and swim back again. + The last item in the Ist Was a oud 
aboiling pan; and there was but oue bridge among the twenty- 
four ways, which was nol, after all, in the termtory of Khol ypuor, 


but in that of Sattara. "4 oo 
. . 


“ Tiven quite latcly, on a progress made four years ago, by tho 
Jasi admirable Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Krenn, to yisil® 
the Rajah who had adopted Rajaram, the edge of the colton= 7 
fields was found a bettor lino slong which to drive and vide than 
the ordinary tracks. At night the party encamped ip thd open 
country, aud when thoy reachod the Kistna thoy crossed im cir- 
cular wicker baskets made of cotton twigs covored wilh leather, 
which whirled round aud round in the stream, where a body- 
guard of natives escorced them, swimming in all directions on 
judlated skins. Waving once moro resumed their march, the 
Governor and his daughter were mot by the Rajah limsell» with 
au magnificent procession of clephants aud horses in gala dvresy 
with splendid housings; tho elephants with avabesquos painted 
on their broad foreheads, and silver bangles on the: post-like 
ees; tho horses still more liberally adornod—one whité horse 
shad stripos of magenta painted ovor him; face aud all. 


* livery thing was going on with grout ceremony and ‘doo 
rum, when suddenly a baby elephant, which had accompanied its 
mother to increase the grandeur and numbor of the rolinue, took 
fright, probably not having been used to so much company, and 
ran away. ‘Ee was so small that ho passed under tho légs of the 
others, ono of which had such an exceadingly bad temper that h® 
was only brought out on great oucasions, when evory anifital iho 
State possessed was mustered. Offended ab the liberty taken 
with his legs, he set off, regardless of hospitality, charging down 
on the Huglish party. Lt was no joke. The heavy beast fushed 
ou, swaying violently from side to side, as is the habit of, tha 
elephants when thoy are angry, Lill ha had thrown olf his riders 


rud tivisted the howdul: on one side, ‘The mahout, however, 
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held firm, seadtl gE hig head, and did not altogethar lostenttrof 
over him as he pwznged in the crowd, nearly overinrging Gaver 
nor and suite, til at length the attendants suceceded in direct~ 
ing him into jhe harmless open country, and the whole preces- . 
sidy once more resumed its decorum and its march to the Lown of 
Kholapoor. It is uot a very interesting’ collection of one-storiod 
hivvages, ohieky of mud; the palace, a large square building, with 
a very handsome gateway, consisting of three doep horse-shoa 
arches lined with beautiful fretwork, is built round a great court 

yard, its walls adorned by gigantic frescoes in brilliant colouring 
of scenes from the Hindu Mythology, ‘very étaruliug and 
effective,’ 


“ ox the evening of the day of his arrival the Governor paid 
his return visit to the Maharajah, It was growing dusk, and 
the lines of streets were imarked out by little lamps suspended 
from the ends of bamboos fastened to the tops of the houses, a 
most picturesquo mode of aerial illumination; while flowers were 
scattered about in profusion. These are the great staple of 
Indian decoration, are cultivated for the purpose everywhere, 
and are always exquisitely arranged. Before the cenire arch of 
the entrance to the palace stood two sentry boxes, in each of 
which”towtred an elephant and his rider, a Brobdignag odition 
of the sontinels at tho horse-guards, of a very grandiose descrip 
gion. 

“The hall of coremony whore tho Durbar was hold was sup. 
ported by columns covered with scarlet lac, like sealing-waz, lho 
wall ornamented all round with the same, which looked extremo- 
ly brillifmt when lighted up. The Rajah sat at the head of a 
Mine of followors up one side of the room, just opposite tho 
Governor, who headed a similar line of hig own suite, on the 
other side, and, as the hall was narrow, they wore thus within 
speaking distance of each other without compromising the 
dignity of either. Both host and guest had garlands of flow- 
ers hung’ round them, necklaces of white jessaming, of the 
beautiful stephanotus and sweet-smelling tuberoses « cavung on 
threads, fire together, and fastened with a rose at interyuls. 


“xe? 
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*, Ehrowgh"a veiled door at the end thg lndigs ‘of the Zenana 
«poked ineand listened, An entertainment “Shen followed in 
a hall lined with -white marble throughout, with, white 
. “marble, columns and ‘chairs of the same, seLeagainst the 
wall, and, of course, immoveablo. Sweetmeats mixed vith 
*flowers were Iaid out on a table, an innovation of honor 
of Iinglish customs. Within was another department gfe- 
longing to the Zonana, the decorations of which were all in 
black marble, with columns of black basalt, where the whief prin. 
cess—in this case the Akasahib, a married sister of the Rajah--, 
did the honors to the Governor’s daughter, ‘assisted’ morg 
humbly by the Ranee. The wifo is quite second in positionin , 
a Hindu establishment while the mother and sister of tho chief 
are alive, and to turn theso ont of a house would be lookéd upon 
asan act ofcruelty not oven to be thought of. Their family 
affection is often oxtremoly strong, and the Akasahib, who fol. 
lowed hor brother to the grave in avery short time, was sup- 
posed to have diod of grief at his loss. The great man being 
expected patriarehally to shelter all his relations under bis roof, 
the palace was honey-combed with a number of little courts for 
the different families, with small rooms ontircly open on one side, eum 
and lighted only by this way, like those at Pompeii. | « 


“The Rajah was excoadingly anxioug that his adopted son, a 
young cousin, should inherit his dignily, if he himself diod withy 
outa lineal descendant, and the boy Rajaram was educated ac- 
cordingly. He succeeded to the principality about two years 
ago, The litile stato contains about a million inhabitants, in, 
cluding feudatories, over whom the sovercign has power of life 
and death; anda tolerably large revenue is collected from thg 
inhabitants, thanks to its inexhaustibly fertile ‘soil, where the 
same crops have come up on the same grounds for cefturieg, 
withoué manure and without signs of failure. ‘ 


“ About the beginning of last year the young prince ‘deter. 
mined to spend the time before reaching his majority in a pil- 
grimage to England, which he reached in June. He hiréda 
house in London, and worked hard at seeing the sights required, 
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rom a consciehtiqns traveller; attended debates -in bothYhouses | 
f Parliament, w&s present at the Quesn’s Ballin g@pgcons a 
arel, wifere, in his cloth of gold tissues, necklaces, aud strings 
of jowels, he dooked like the prince in a fairy tale. Hgpmid ar: 
visit to the Queen at Windsor, who, he said, ‘was very kind’ ; 
attended a meeting of the British association at Liverpool, eis 
, boitg asked tospenk, lie said a few words, much to tho satisfac- 
tion of his andianoe, on his intention to do all in Jas power to on- 
courage thé cultivation of cotton on his return to India; went to 
Scotland, where ho distributed the prizes ab a great volunteer 
festival, and made a second little speech, greatly to tho purpose, 
about the good feeling growing up between Hast and West, and 
on the friendly relations of India to Hugland. He ended by 
visit to the Maharajah Duleep Singh, in Suffolk, which ho is said 
to have much enjoyed. He seemed much pleased, altogethor, 
with his treatment, during his whole stay, and was turning his 
steps hémeward to India through Belgium, the Tyrol, and Italy ; 
the way by Paris, where he otherwise wished to have gono, being 
blocked by the war, when he was overtaken by the winter. 


“The snow fell, aud his followers were extremely anxious to 
carry back a box of the strange stuff to ‘show them at home,” 
Even the moderate degree of cold’ in an Mnglish October had 
tried tho men very painfully, aud probably affected poor Rajaram 
Iimeelf, Ho was taken hillat Florence with a heart complaint, 
from which he had already suffered before at Iunspruok on hig 
journey. Nothing, probably, could have beon of much uso in 
such & case, lie disliked being attended by wostorn Physicians, 
and the dhd was very sudden at last, though tho best doctors in 
Nlorence were. Summoned to his aid for the satishetion of his 
most careful aug judicious guardian, Captain West. Almost as 
Soon as ‘the breath was out of the Rajah’s body his poor atten- 
dauts began their preparations, intending at first to buen it on 
the Lune, Arno, the very midst of the city, as the ceremony must 
be performed on the bauks of a river. This, of course, could 
not be permitted, and with much difficulty Sir Augustus Paget 
obtained permission from the Ttalian authorities to allow the 
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~ fanéral'té be carried out aftor midnight, gt the end of the cascine, 
- ‘wo miles #om the Towor, 7 


‘ [twas a dark night, a blustering north wind was Mowing, 
*"qnd the cold was biting, says an cyo-witness ; the pile had bean 
builtalveady breast high, aud near it was a fire, round which a 
group of Hindus were standiug sadly and silently. ‘The Rajah 
was the kindest and best of masters, and these p®or fellows’ are 
as grieved at His loss as if ho wero their own father,’ wasthe 
affectionate tribute of his Mnglish servant. 


« 
“Presently came up an omnibus containing the body, which 
was thon brought out upon a plank. As it was borne along, 
the light from two feeble Janterns fell on the placid, foatured of 
a youug and apparently corpulent man. Tho turban and a 
vichly-embroidered robe which wrapped tho corpso were of 
brighé scarlet; the bracclets, necklaces, and jowels round hig 
nock and arms wore said to be of great value, and wore all afber- 
wards consumed in the fire, ho body was then laid reverenti-. 
ally upon the pile, Ono attendant placed betel-nnt in the mouth 
and hands, a second piled camphor around it, anothor muttered 
several payers, A Brahmin priest performed strange ceremom 
nies with a white liuen cloth which he folded and, unfolded, 
offeriug up prayers while knéading dough, to be placed Mone: 
side the eorpse, which was then carefully fouced in with logs and 
planks, forming a sort of box, into which wero thrown pewfumd 
and essences; fresh logstyera piled up for about a couple of 
yards more; camphor, and aimixture of bees wax and turpons 
tine, and a qnantiLy of brnshwood and shiwings wore added, and 
tho mass was then kindled, The flames shot up brilliantly, 
Griven by a strong gust of wind, throwing a Inrid glaroson thé 
nuunevons gpechiors, the maddy Arno, the black clump 9f.Lroes, 
not yet quite bare of leaves, and the groups of Tndians of every 
different shade ‘of colour from coal Dlack to light brown,, with, 
their glistoning white ieeth, and invbans differing in shape ac~ 
cording to the rank of tho wearers. Tach had his settled sta- 
tion near the faneral fire, and stood gazing intently gn it during 
the loug cold hourg with a kind of mournful forlden resignations 
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which was exfreyicly touching—many of them weepiny Wilterly. . 
At seven in the j pete the wood was all consumed the ewb 
were egfinguished by water from the river, the ashes worecol- 
lected and placed in a porcelain jar to be carried homo. “SEs. z: ‘ 
thing used in the foneral pile was then taken out in a boatand . 
sunk in mid-stream, and the attendants Jaid fresh earth on the 
~"spyt itself, traced i in the form of a heart, around which ware ihen 
placed small vessels containing vice. ‘Then all the Hindus knelt. 
andprayed with their faces to the ground—the dismal ceremony 
« was finished, and the féflorn retinue departed in silence, bearing 
ewith them the vase with the ashes to be thrown ito the Ganges, 
when they should reach their native land, The next day they 
had all left Floreuce, ‘ 

« And thus, far fiom his Indian, and even his English friends, 
his country, his young wife and child, amongsh men of an 
alien religion, of foreign and unsympathising race, the poor 
boy Wajak yassed away. His death is a real misfortune, 
and very sorionsly {0 be regretted for cvery reason: Ib is 
" sad. i think of the dismay and grief it will occasion in 
his fannily ind state; and it is to be feared that it will dis. 

* courage men of his class, who might othorwise undertake the 
joumsey te Lurope, from aitempting so dangerous an oxporiment, 
Rajaram hud made a greab effort to visit Magland, and seemed 

eiuile dispused to use Iiis eaperionce on his return to Kholapoor, 
and introduce imaiy reforms, especially with regard to the edu- 
cation of women. He ‘wished particul wy,’ he said, ‘to have 
” the pene uustructed, And this is a change which may "be said 
to Ife ag ile root of all veal improvement in Iudia, While the 
ZAenana 2umains what it is, the lowering offects of its nbmosphere 
uponthe mien of the higher classes, in childhood and manhood 
alike, ds ul.u ist as injurious as to the women thomselves, ‘ 


4&7 was born in this conrt yard, I huve lived and heen murried 
in this couyj*and in this court T shall dio,’ said a poor Hindoo 
princess, who longed after better things, with a sort of groan.” 

The writer concludes by noticing—“ How affectionately 
Rajaram sp ze of the kindness shewn to fim in England, how 
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auch * Ye" seemed, to enjoy his visit, and how, ttno an interest 
dey shown7*s his yell and what sorrow for Nig fate has beeu 
feligby all classos who came in contact, during his slay, Wath the 
Penk, ~ kindly young Maharajah of Kholapoor.” 


., A fow slight and inevitable inaccuracies occur here and there 
in the above article, which it has not been thought nocessary,to- 
correct, Tu somo cases (¢. g., a3 to tho funeral dotyils) the ph es 
ceding pages supply tho corrections required. e > 


It only remains to add, that the dosign on tho covers of the , 
book is copied from a let’ of tho Rajah’s. Tho following. 
explanation of 14 is furnished by the kindnoss of Sir Hatle 


Freie :— : : 
“The device on the Rajah’s note paper is a bell, including a 
pair of *Mohrchails,’ or peacock feather faus, or fly flappors, 
which, according to the old custom in India, and, T believe, 
elsowhere in the Hast, aro tho emblems oilher of indopOndent 
soverciguty or of ono invesicd by the cmperor with royal powers. 
They are gold mounted, and are borne on each side of the 
possessor on all state occasions. Tho pair used by tho Rajah of, 
Eholapoor were granted by the emporor of Delhi, aud were ‘ 
highly valued, as very few princes could boast of suah a grant. 
I beliove tho peacock feathor fans borne on state occasions befure 
tho Pope are of O1lontal origin, bul the feathers aro difforeutly set. | 
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